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THE ORPHAN'S NEW-YEAR'S EYE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Such a dreary, dismal New-Year’s Eve, en¬ 
durable only as it made the comfort of home 
contrast more strongly with the darkness and 
cold without. 

Snow and ice on the pavements—clouds and 
darkness overhead—a chill wind that struck to 
the very heart, barbed with flakes of snow which 
stung like tiny daggers, and gave fierce menace 
of the sterner winter beyond. 

Slowly out of the darkness came the child into 
the flickering glare of the.street lamp. She had 
just passed a man muffled in thick, warm gar¬ 
ments, who had not even heard her broken 
petition for help, or noticed her desolate ap¬ 
pearance—a man who all his life had consulted 
his own ease and selfishness more than the com¬ 
fort of any human being, and who now, hurra¬ 
ing along under the .influence of numberless 
bitter feelings, was not likely to think of any 
other creature’s distress. 

She came on toward the corner house where 
the lights streamed through the shutterless win¬ 
dows, and lay bro^ and full on the deeply 
tracked snow. 

She climbed up the railings and stared in at 
the window, so benumbed now with the cold 
that she did not suffer with the acuteness of the 
previous hour, stared in with a vague idea of 
comfort connected with the bright lights and 
the cheerful fire as the glow fell over her hands. 

Such a piteous sight, as she stood there, with 
the angels up in heaven and New-Year’s Eve on 
earth! 

The wind was blowing her thin dress and 
shawl wildly about—in the darkness of a back 
street she had lost the old shoes which partially 
protected her feet, and now they clung naked 
upon the iron rails—her head was uncovered, 
and her long hair strean^^over her face as if 
trying to keep it warm. 

The worn, haggard little face, with child¬ 
hood and happiness frozen out of it; the wild, 
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; despairing eyes, with a look so strange for a 
; child’s eyes to wear, gazing in at the fire and 
< the lighted room, and yet seemingJa whole world 

* away from its luxury and warmth. 

; She had set her old basket down upon the 
i stones. It was almost empty, and she had not 
» dared to go back to the place she called home; 

; so, after the night came, had wandered about 
t the streets, growing colder and colder, weeping 

* sometimes in a chilled, nerveless way; at others 

* stamping upon the ground with a passionate 
: bitterness taught by the precocious hardening 

* of her life; settling at last into a passive misery 
i. which was in her face still, as she clung against 
j the frosty iron railings and peered into the 
‘ lighted room. 

J The family were gathered in that pleasant 
\ apartment. Old Mr. Leyton looking so content 
j with the cares and troubles of a long-life left 
i behind, and that peace in his face ^“hidi is the 
J glory of old age; young M^JJdter, and his 
J wife, and the little ones, anirtfliite a crowd of 
5 youthful cousins, all spending a quiet, happy 
\ evening with grandfather and cousin Mildred. . 

| She alone was wanting—an unseasonable 
j visitor had called cousin Mildred away more 
^ than an hour before; and though he had been 
j heard to leave the house, Mildred had not re- 
; turned to the library. 

| The room was quite desolate without her. It 
; always was, and, having decided that her ab- 
; sence was not to be borne any longer, a chorqs 

* of voices rang through the hall, 

; “Mildred! Cousin Mildred! Are you never 
: coming back?” 

j The voices reached the little morning room 

* where Mildred had received her visitor, and 
: where she stijl sat just as he had left "her, lean- 

* ing over the fire, looking absently into the blaze, 
: and thinking of all that lay between her and the 
. innocence of her girlhood—looking back as we 
: do at thirty, when any chance incident or person 
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who ought to lie quietly buried in the past, : to the railings and looked into the room, moan- 
comes up suddenly and looks us in the face, as £ ing faintly when that beautiful woman came in 
had happened to Mildred Leyton that night. $ sight, as a wretched mortal might cry out to an 
A tall, fair woman of a goodly presence, with i angel standing, serene and peaceful, above the 
a face out of which the freshness of youth had ji darkness of his woe. 

gone forever, not gradually, but with some sud- \ “Come here, Mildred,” said Walter; “I want 
den wrench that snapped heart-strings—a face j to see if little Floy’s eyes arc like yours.” 
that had been proud and passionate, loving and J “Take me up. aunt M’d’ed,” shouted Floy, 
impulsive, but, which was more beautiful now \ breaking away from her father and running 
than it had been in its first bloom, from the $ toward her. 

self-control and the earnest purpose which ele- j Mildred took the pet in her arms and moved 
rated it. s on to the window, hear which Walter sat with 

Maybe you don’t know what it is at thirty to * his back toward it. 
look back on the life of eighteen, and find your- s The curtain was pushed aside, and, glancing 
self as completely separated from it as if you > absently out, Mildred saw that face looking in 
had passed into another existence; but even if ? at her own. She started back, crying, 
a dead sorrouLand a dismal ghost do not lie bo- J “She is freezing, she is freezing! Oh, bring 
tween you a™ that season, you have memories \ her in!” 

enough to sadden you. j They all sprang up in astonishment and looked 

The anticipations that have all died out; the j eagerly out where 6he pointed, but before the 
balls at which you danced unlike any balls you $ first exclamations of pity had died, Mildred had 
can go to now; the time when music was a pas- ) run out of the room, through the hall, and stood 
sion and necessity, before your taste had grown ^ upon the stops. 

•o critical and refined that if you heard an angel l “Little girl,” she called, “come here—come 
sing, you would be thinking more of the note ho \ in-” 

did not reach freely than of the delicious melody ^ The child had been gazing more earnestly in 
which followed; the time when you dreamed in 3 ; at the window searching for the beautiful lady. 
Italy, and your pains were only a sweet aching \ At the summons she turned, saw the face turned 
from the vagueness and uncertainty of youth; ^ toward her, and as the hapless wretch who had 
when you believed that at thirty life would have 5 watched the angel might fall prostrate at seeing 
blossomed into something noble and perfect— s the bright countenance bent upon his wretched- 
ah, my God! all that lies hidden in the sweep of $ness, the last strength slipped from the child, 
those saddest years! * her hands released their hold, and she sank 

But the loving voices came gayly in and \ slowly upon the stones, 
brought Mildred out of her reflections. She $ Mildred hurried down to her, raised her, and 
had not been weeping, tears did not come easily 3; carried her into the house by the time the rest 
now; but she was a little paler than usual, and jj of the family reached the hall, 
her soul looked out strangely from those great \ “Don’t hold her, Mildred” cried Mrs. Walter, 
brown eyes. j; “she may have some dreadful disease.” 

She rose, passed down the hall and entered <! “She is only frozen,” returned Mildred, in a 
the library—surrounded at once by a caressing \ slow, painful tone, that made her sistcr-in-law 
group—her face softening in the pleasant light, i shrink back ashamed of her first selfish years. 


and recovering the every day expression which 
it was well to wear—a noble, beautiful woman, 
with every detail of her dress so perfect that it 
waa a study to lo^k at her, and every movement 
and word crowned with the grace which self- 
abnegation and earnest love and respect alone 
can give. 

Mr. Leyton only said, “Maurice Hadon has 
gone?” And the girls added, “Ho had better 
stay at home and quarrel with his wife, instead 


“Open the dining-room,” continued Mildred, 
“and tell Mrs. Otis to bring me a hot blanket 
and some brandy.” 

Nobody thought of contradicting Mildred in a 
mood like the present, and they all flew about 
to obey her commands, uttering broken excla¬ 
mations of pity, and proving themselves as help¬ 
less as people usually are in a great emergency. 

After a time, the genial warmth penetrated 
the chilled frame, the child opened her eyes and 


of coming to take Mildred away from us;” and j looked up, saw the sweet face bent toward her, 
Mildred smiled a quiet answer without even a \ and glanced wonderingly about, murmuring, 
shiver at her heart now, coming back to th? j “Have I gone to heaven?” 
present with a feeling of repose. \ The words went straight to every pitying 

All this time the wretched child without clung \ heart there, and when Mildred, fearing that 
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their presence might alarm her, motioned them 
to go out, they stole away in silence, leaving 
Mildred and her father to complete their work, 
which they shared together as they did all things. 

When the child could sit up and had taken the 
hot soup which Mildred fed her, she could talk 
and move, though she was still weak and faint. 

“What is your name?” Mildred asked. 

“Elsie,” she answered. 

“What else?” 

“Nothing,” replied she; “just Elsie.” 

“Where do^'ou live? Have you a father and 
mother?” 

“I live with old granny Bates now. I never 
had any father. I used to live with aunty 
Green; but she’s dead!” 

Mildred could not question her any more then, 
those answers, so full of uncorfscious pathos, 
shook her firmness too much. 

“I must go,” said the child, drearily; “oh! 
it’s so far and so cold!” 

She tried to rise from the sofa, but Mildred 
pushed her gently back. 

“You are going to stay here to-night,” she 
said; “take a little more soup, and then you 
may go to sleep.” 

“Stay here?” sHfe repeated, wonderingly. 
“But won’t granny Bates come after me? She 
said she’d pound me if I wasn’t back by night.” 

“She shall not touch you—I promise it,” re¬ 
turned Mildred. 

The child looked at her wearily out of her 
troubled eyes, caught her hand and^mlled her 
toward her. 

“Have I gone to heaven?” she asked again. 
“Be you an angel?” 

“I will be your good friend if you are a nice 
little girl and lie quief*” Mildred said, sitting 
down beside her; and, soothed by her look, the 
child sank back among the cushions with an ex¬ 
pression’of peace stealing over the misery in her 
face. 

After awhile, Mr. Leyton went back to the 
library and announced that the child was doing 
well, that Mildred was going to undress her and 
have her carried to bed, and then come back 
herself to finish the cVening. 

While they stood about, wondering and talk¬ 
ing, a cry went up from the inner room which 
startled the whole group. 

“Father! father!” 

It was Mildred’s voice, but so changed, so 
sharp,-that those young creatures who had only 
beard its peaceful accents scarcely recognized 
Ik; only the old father was carried back into the 
misery of their common past by that sound. 

He hurried into the dining-room. When the 


J rest reached the door he was supporting Mil- 
\ dred, her eyes were fixed upon his face with a 
^ wild terror, and her hand pointed toward a deep 
$ scar on the child’s arm. 

s 

\ Only an instant they saw this, then Mildred 
i struggled into calmness. Mr. Leyton went back 
$ with the family to the library, explaining that 
£ Mildred had been frightened by the child’s ap- 
i pearance. 

\ It was unlike Mildred, but no one could say 
\ so, and before long they all went away, won- 
dering and talking among themselves. Not that 
\ they connected the incident of the evening with 
5 that; but somehow they all remembered there 
l was a mystery somewhere in Mildred’s past, 

£ which was a secret to all except jM^ather, but 
i it was tog vague and too sacred ^Bbject to be 
»; openly discussed, even among themselves; only 

< they all had a vague impression that some time 
$ Mildred had passed through a great sorrow, and 
i; it was that which had brought her among them 
ji again, so changed from the proud, glorious Mil- 
S dred, whom the older ones remembered in her 
s girlhood. 

J All that night Mildred Leyton watched by the 
{bedside of the little wanderer, and in the stili- 
\ ness of her vigil she registered a vow which was 
£ faithfully performed, as all duties werj to be 
throughout her whole life, 
jj Then her thoughts went away from the child 
to the memories which had been called up by 
i> Maurice Hadon’s visit. 

^ She was glad to recollect that in the darkest 
£ hours of her humiliation and her misery she 
(■ had not hated him—glad to recollect that even 
£ in the full tide of her agony, she had been able 

< to see clearly enough to understand how he had 
$ been driven to the crowning sin of his youth by 
jj the reckless impulse of his nature, very unlike 
j; the deliberate way in which cold-blooded men 
j* commit a wrong. 

!; All those things lay years back. Mildred was 
ij safe in her home, loved and cherished by the 
father who had shared her trouble from the 
<; first, watching her latest youth fade with a 
^ feeling of relief as its restlessness and pain 
\ drifted slowly away. 

i, She was glad of the impulse whinfc had made 


her send for him after all that lapsWr time, and 




j she was confident that the words she spoke had 
I; produced a lasting effect. 

jk More than ten years since they had stood face 
ij to face until that night—never more to meet, 
J unless some exigency of existence should draw 
£ them to each other for a brief season. 


Mildred knew very well what his life had been 
during those ten years, that dissipation and bad 
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habits had worn out the last promise of his ill- 
directed youth; and now he had returned from 
his foreign wanderings, and the report which 
had preceded him of the difficulties between him 
and his wife had grown to be the common theme 
of conversation among their friends. 

Now they were going to part; Mildred had 
learned this, and it was her reason for sending 
to Maurice Hadon. Standing before her, re¬ 
morseful and humiliated, looking back on his 
wasted life, marveling always at her goodness, 
and feeling the passionate love of the olden time 
burn more hotly, he had given the promise she 
asked. He was going back to his wife to effect 
a reconciliation, and so hold fast to the one hope 
of rest leftJhmther rebellious spirit. 

Of all tliSre things Mildred thought during 
that long night’s watch, and before she lay down 
for a few hours’ repose, she bent her lips to the 
forehead of the hapless orphan she had rescued, 
and the purpose of her life grew more strong. 

All that the child Elsie could tell about her¬ 
self she related to Mildred the next day. As 
far- back ns she could remember she lived in the 
country with some people who were kind to 
her; then the person, whether she was a rela¬ 
tive she could not tell, was very sick; a woman 
tcame from a distance, her sister, and took care 
of her, and was good to Elsie; when the sister 
died, brought her with her to the city—that was 
aunty Green. 

After that, there was a break in the child’s 
memories, probably she was ill for a long time; 
but whqji she took up the chain she was living 
with aunty Green, and well cared for. The 
woman must have been in ill-health and have 
met with misfortunes. She grew poorer and 
poorer—two years before she had died in the 
depths of misery. 

Two terrible years had followed. Elsie had 
lived in a wretched street with a dreadful woman 
who sent her out to beg, and who beat her upon 
every possible occasion—the record varied little 
up to that New-Year’s Eve. 

That she was ten years old was firmly im¬ 
pressed on the child’s mind, how she could not 
tell, but she was very positive. Ilcr last name 
Bhe scemec^k have no idea of. 

“I nevernad any,” was her invariable an¬ 
swer. 

She had not forgotten how to read and write, 
lessons taught her during aunty Green’s life, 
and for the rest, clothed, warmed, and fed, she 
was a fair, sweet-looking child with earnest 
eyes—too earnest and deep for her age, with 
the hard experiences of the past. 

It became known in the family that Mildred 


; had adopted the little stranger, that henceforth 
3 she would bear the name of Leyton, and be 
? treated in all respects as one of the family. 

> Nobody wondered much. They were accus- 
3 tomed to her eccentricities, as acts of goodness 
; are usually called; besides that, they were a 
' loving, warm-hearted race, and readily accepted 
; the child with affection and tenderness. 

l But it was long before they or the girl well nn- 
J derstood the deep love and devotion with which 
3 Mildred regarded her charge, which deepened 
j with every year, and made her yonng life happy 
| as the birds in a summer garden. 

} Even among themselves the matter was little 
s discussed; but always they remembered the in- 
$ cident of that night, and connected the child 
$ with the mystery of Mildred’s past. 

\ Not that they could think evil of the woman 
3 whom they so loved and honored; but they 
^ knew there was an era in her life which was 
s never to be mentioned. How they knew it, 

> even her brothers could not have told; but the 
l mystery was there, and the gap which they 
3 could not fill up, and to close which the father 
3 and daughter made no effort when they returned 
5 from their absence of years. 

| Could they have seen Alildred Leyton often 
^ and often, in the still night, praying over her 

> charge, kissing and blessing her in her sleep 
\ with an outpouring of love the fullness of which 
^ she dared not exhibit before any human eyes, 
< it is hard to say what they might have thought 
| —but nevw any wrong, never anything weak 
3 or degrading connected with their Mildred— 
$ffever! 

s As Elsie grew up, she attached the old gentle- 
• man more to her. He had always been kind, but 
v there was often a strange pain in his eyes when 
i he looked at the child—a constraint, even in his 
3 kindness, as if in spite of the love he wished 
3 to give her,'a cloud would come between his 
J heart and her, a dark, heavy cloud, left from 
3 the lopg night through which he had led his 
: idolized daughter. 

•. The details of their lives during the next few 

> years could not be interesting. Mildred was 
J still the light of her home, and, under her care, 

3 Elsie was growing into a creature almost as 
3 bright and beautiful as she herself had been in 
\ her youth. 

3 Elsie was almost fifteen when Mildred learned 
T fully how strange and unnatural were the fcel- 
3 ings with which she regarded the memory of 
\ the father who deserted her. 


i It all came about oddly enough, and, with it, 
\ a revelation to Elsie, which filled her with won- 
i derment for years to come. 
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Mildred bad not been quite well for several 
days, and Elsie, as usual, watched her with un¬ 
remitting tenderness. Something that Mildred 
wanted she supposed to be in a box in a closet 
of her dressing-room, and one day, while she 
slept, Elsie determined to look for it, and asto¬ 
nish her by its recovery when she awoke. 

She went into the closet and pulled the boxes 
about. In a corner she found a chest which 
she did not remember ever to have noticed. 
There was no sign of a lock on it, but the lid 
could not be raised. In pushing it, she must 
have touched some secret spring—the lid flew 
up—there lay the contents: a complete bridal 
dress, grown yellow with time. 

Before she could even realize her own asto¬ 
nishment, she heard Mildred's voice, and ran 
back into the bed-room. Instantly she recol¬ 
lected that she must have discovered some secret 
of which she ought to know nothing; but decep¬ 
tion was foreign to her character, and when 
Mildred asked, 

“What were you in the closet for, dear?” 

She replied, without hesitation, 

“I went to find the box you wanted, cousin 
Mildred.” 

“It is not there. I remember now, it is in a 
store-room at the top of the house. We will 
ask Mrs. Otis to get it.” 

“Cousin Mildred,” said Elsie, in hot haste, 
“don’t be angry. I am very sorry—I found a 
chest. I was pushing it, and the lid flew open. 
I found-” 

Mildred put her hand over the girl’s mouth, 
as if she could not bear the words that were to 
follow, shivering from head to foot. 

“Are you angry?” cried Elsie. “Oh! I would 
rather have cut my hand off than-” 

“Hush! dear,” she said, with an effort. “I 
am not angry—never angry with you. I can¬ 
not give you any explanation. I only ask you 
never to speak of what you saw. Go, shut the 
chest, and pile the trunks on it. Strange you 
should have touched the spring—you nftght have 
tried a year to find it—so strange!” 

She kissed Elsie. The girl obeyed her com¬ 
mand. and from that time the subject was never 
alluded to between them. 

They began to talk of Elsie’s childish remem¬ 
brances, when she suddenly exclaimed, 

“I am sure I can remember my mother once. 
She was trying to comb her hair. But that is 
all. As a child, it never seemed to me pos- 
sible-” 

She stopped, and her face grew crimson. 

“Go on,” Mildred said; “finish your thought, 
little one.” 


“Th it I could have had a father. Now I un¬ 
derstand. I hate his very memory. I wish I 
could blot the name from my soul!” 

She poured out the words with a violence that 
startled Mildred, and she exclaimed, 

“No, child, no; don’t be so hard, so wicked! 
You cannot tell what he was. Circumstance# 
may have made him act cruelly. Don’t think 
harshly of him—don’t!” 

“I can't help it,” returned Elsie. “I think 
if he is alive, and were to come to me to-mor¬ 
row, I should fly from him as my mother’s mur¬ 
derer.” 

“But you know nothing about it,” urged Mil¬ 
dred. “Nobody ever told you of him; he may 
not have been bad.” 

But the impression was on her mind, and had 
been from her earliest remembrance, that her 
mother had suffered some great wrong. 

“I cannot have you think these things,” said 
Mildred. “How can we tell who your father 
may be? He may live. Some day you may 
meet him. He may need your love. It may be 
only your pardon that can make him certain of 
forgiveness-” 

“Do you know who I am?” interrupted Elsie. 

“You speak so-” 

“I only know that you'art my child 
that I love you dearly. Little one, don’t tank 
of the past, it may never have anything to do 
with your life; but, I charge 3 ou, think of yojut 
father with other feelings. Pru \ for him nigbiyj 
living or dead; forgive him in your mother*^ 

name, as she would do if—if-- 

She broke off suddenly, and after a mom 
struggle, added, with more calm ness, ^ 

“Promise me, Elsie, to think of what I say. 
Pray to feel differently. What you have sRld 
makes me very unhappy. I could not bear to 
have you grow up with any hatred in your 
heart, it would warp and deform your whole 
character. Promise me, child, that you wiU 
try to conquer this wild thought 

Elsie did promise, and she st rove her best to 
keep her pledge; but it was very difficult 
the pressure of the hard, wrong thoughts tfiat 
had lain like frost over her heari for years, f 
She was very impetuous, with a pride like the 
old pride of Mildred’s youth; 1 but under Mil¬ 
dred’s care, with Mildred’s watchfulness,, tem¬ 
pered by the bitter experience of hor own past 
and her great love, Elsie was made to control 
the faults which might otherwise have grown 
too strong to be eradicated. 

Ten years Elsie had been in her happy home, 
with the sunshine about her so warm, that the 
chill of the childish shadows had died out of 
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her heart, leaving only a pensive memory, 
which softened her whole character. 

She was eighteen now, and Mildred, grand, 
beautiful Mildred was young no longer, but 
with a beauty so much more lofty than her first 
bloom, that those who loved her scarcely per¬ 
ceived how her youth slipped from her. But 
Hildrcd felt it in the added repose which each 
year brought, felt it and was thankful that she 
had been led toward a land of such peace, whose 
Indian summer sunshine and haze would grow 
softer and more golden as she passed on toward 
eternity. 

In all those years she had not seen Maurice 
Hadon; he had gone back to his foreign life, 
and his aimless wanderings. But she some¬ 
times heard his name mentioned, and she knew 
that her counsels had, in a measure, lightened 
the difficulties between him and his wife. 

It was autumn, still early and pleasant, when 
she learned that he had returned home, and 
that he had left his wife buried in the far off 
country. 

Only a few days later she received a note 
from Iladon, asking permission to see her— 
such a sad, dispirited letter, that she could not 
have refused his request. So it was decided, 

(tween her and her father, that he should once 
re enter that house, where he had brought so 
much suffering. 

In the very room where she had last received 
him, Hadon found her, the light of her presence 
smiting his heart like that of some good angel 
whom his cruelty and sin had driven from his 
path. ♦ 

He was only a few years older than herself, 
but his face was so worn and beaten by the 
waves of his stormy life, that it hardly seemed 
as if they could have been young together. 

“This is very kind of you,” he said, after the 
first troubled moments. “I ought not to have 
asked to see you, but, in all my weakness and 
doubt, I had nowhere else to turn. I have worn 
out the patience of all good friends, and I fear 
it is too late now to change.” 

Then Mildred questioned him, and learned 
how much his fortune was embarrassed by his 
reckless course, and urged upon him the care 
and attention to his affairs, which might make 
the impending ruin less disastrous. 

“If I had any object in life,” he said, mourn¬ 
fully: “anything to love me; if my wife had 
left children! But I am so entirely alone!” 

Never a word which related to their common 
past. He knew that never in all his coming life 
would he dare to utter such. But it spoke 
much for his mind and heart that he was able 


1 to bear the forgiveness of the woman he had 

* wronged. 

s They heard a happy voice ringing through 
; the hall, and Mildred said, 

j “You ^iall see my child, the adopted daughter 
$ God sent tile to complete my content.” 

^ She went to the door, drew Elsie in, and pre- 
3 sented her to Mr. Iladon. 

s 

l- He stood for a long time, holding her hand, 
5 j and looking in her face, whose youth stirred 

* his heart with an undetinable regret, seeing her 
s features not so much as images that its fresh- 
i; ness called up from the dimness of the past. 

\ Elsie’s eyes never deceived her, Elsie’s memory 
\ never failed; she recollected this man. She had 
v met him on that New-Year’s Eve when she stood 

s 

< barefoot in the snow. He had hurried by her 
l without even hearing her appeal for assistance. 


!; She stood, at first, chilled by that remem- 
s brance, but a better feeling came over her as 
^ she looked up at him and read his face more 
j clearly. 

\ “God bless you,” he said, “and make you 
$ worthy of the blessing of this woman’s love. I 
n cannot ask more for you, child.” 

| And Elsie saw the regret and the pain in his 
; desolate face, and all the tenderness of her 
5 womanly nature went out toward him in his 
$ suffering. 

“Cousin Mildred makes everybody happy,” 
j she said. “If you are her friend, you cannot 
i be unhappy long.” 

5 He had lost the right to call her his friend, 
£ and the thought was so plain in his face that 
5 Mildred, with something of her old impulsive- 
f ness, laid her hand over his as it clasped Elsie’s, 
j saying softly, 

$ “Always your friend, Maurice, alw-ays; re- 
$ member that.” 

J: Away back in the ruined life since he had 
j heard her speak that name, speak it with a paa- 
ij sion so unlike the calm of her present voice, 
ji whose tones sounded to him like the whisper of 
| a blessed spirit among the dreary graves where 
j he walked! 

I When he had gone, Elsie said, 

$ “They all speak ill of him, but I feel very 
i sorry for him—he suffers.” 

\ “Yet this man has done great wrong in his 
wife,” Mildred answered. “You see, Elsie, we 
< should learn to forgive.” 

■j Elsie told her of her recollection of him, not 
> bitterly, but conscious that Mildred had ob- 
^ served the first expression of her face when 
i she looked at him. 

J “And he passed you in the snow?” she said, 
^shivering. “Ah! he was full of suffering and 
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bitterness, that New-Year's Eve. Child, pity him • 
all the more from that recollection. JuBt as he : 
went by you, that night, and neglected the • 
blessing to himself which good to others always i 
brings, has Maurice Hadon passed every oppor- > 
tunity in his life which, properly used, might: 
have brought him peace.” s 

Elsie understood better than ever before why ‘ 
Mildred had taught her to think gently of her $ 
father’s memory. If he had been living, had 5 
come before her, suffering as this man did, it l 
would have needed all her filial love to raise ^ 
him up, and the old aversion, unchecked, would \ 
have come like an icy wind between her and \ 
the fulfillment of her duty. \ 

Maurice Hadon seldom visited at the house, \ 
but they met him sometimes; and Elsie grew a J 
connecting link between Mildred and him—the s 
one subject upon which they could talk freely— l 
and the very sight of her young face was like a l 
gleam of the vanished sunshine to his heart. jj 
It was New-Year’s Eve again, and the trouble ij 
which had menaced Maurice Hadon had fallen \ 
upon him. Beset by creditors, deserted by > 
friends—with the old reports concerning him > 
grown blacker and stronger—he sat in the soli- i 
tude of his house, and saw no gleam of light in \ 
the darkness. t 

If there had been any human thing to love \ 
him. he might have raised himself from the gulf S 
where he had fallen; but there was nothing left J 
—nothing in all the world but the pity of the ^ 
woman whom he had so wronged. 

There were dreadful thoughts in his mind as $ 
he sat alone that night—thoughts which to you i 
may seem unnatural. I can only say pray to \ 
God there may never come an hour when such * 
reflections may overtake you in the darkness. £ 
He was so tired of life that he wanted to be J 
away. Not from any cowardly dread of living, j 
but he was so weary of the old pains, the old C 
monotony, that to rush into the suffering of a J 
world beyond would have been a relief—not a \ 
thought of repentance, just then he felt too hard j 
*and bitter to harbor it—only the longing to rush j 
forth, bold and defiant, to the last. < 

While he sat there, the door opened and Mil- > 
dred Leyton passed into the room. \ 

The hardness and the bitterness left his soul, j 
her presence brought back the good resolves with j 
which her counsels had once before nerved him. j 
“Mildred!” he exclaimed, ifl a sort of wonder \ 
that anything so good and pure could approach ^ 
him still. “Mildred, have you come to me £ 
again ?” j 

She went up to his chair and stood beside l 
him, holding out her hand in sisterly trust. $ 


V//.V/////AV.V-V.*///^AV/JVAA.VAVWAr.W/^»/ w 

“You were in trouble and so I came,” she 
said; “I have a great deal to say to you.” 

“Even you cannot help me now,” he returned. 
“I don’t mind the loss of fortune, the added re¬ 
proach—I deserve it all—but I am alone, utterly 
alone, Mildred! Neither here*nor hereafter is 
there any human creature to give the love I de¬ 
secrated and trod under foot in the old time.” 

She was greatly moved, but a strange sere¬ 
nity shone in her eyes all the while. 

“Would that serve to raise you up?” she 
asked. “If you had a soul to love and cherish, 
would it enable you to come wholly out of the 
despondency of the past?” 

“I believe it would, I do believe it.” 

If in the first lightning thought which suc¬ 
ceeded her words there was any mad hope, it 
died out, in looking into the calmness of her 
face, before it was half-formed. 

“Then I tell you to hope,” she said; “I tell 
you to hope.” 

He only looked at her in despairing wonder. 

“How can I hope, Mildred? I have no friend 
—no child-” 

Mildred laid her hand on his arm. 

“Maurice,” she said, “God has been very 
good to you. The child you deserted did not 
die—she lives, within your reach, and ready to 
give you the affection which shall bring peace 
back to your heart.” 

“The child?” he repeated. “Mabel’s child?” 

No other word could he utter. The remorse 
above the grave of that woman and her babe 
had helped, during the past years, to push him 
down. He could not comprehend the possibility 
of atonement being still within his reach. 

“I cannot understand,” he said. “Where is 
she? Why does she not come to me?” 

Mildred opened the door, and, pale and 
changed by the revelations of the past hour, 
Elsie stood there, but with the beauty of a great 
love in her face as she looked at him. 

He heard Mildred say, 

“Maurice, I give you back your child.” 

He felt Elsie’s arms about his neck, and heard 
her voice speaking hope and trust for the future, 
and in the penitence and thankfulness of that 
moment the old life slipped away forever. 

This was the story. 

It was in the commencement of his wrong 
course that Maurice Hadon became entangled 
with Elsie’s mother, a passionate, fiery-hearted 
West Indian, who had known no training or 
discipline, and who sank unavoidably under the 
first temptations which poverty and her beauty 
placed in her path. 

All this time Maurice loved Mildred Leyton. 
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He meant no wrong to her. He thought at first ; She had taken refuge with a woman who had 
only to befriend Marguerite, but one of those i once befriended her, there she died, and it was 
wild passions peculiar to such natures sprang j with this person Elsie's first years passed, 
up in his heart and swept all honor before it. i Oply such explanations as were absolutely 
He had left her—lost sight of her. He fol- ji necessary were given to the young girl. Slio 
lowed Mildred to Florida. He overcame all her j had come there, softened by Mildred’s teack- 
fears and her father’s doubts—they were be- s ings, ready to offer love and duty to that father 
trothed—to be married. jj in his afflictions and loneliness. 

The very night of the marriage came. Mildred $ “Oh, Mildred!” he groaned; “I have not de- 
Leyton stood in her bridal dress, leaning on the c served this—your goodness crushes me!” 
arm of him who was so soon to be her husband, jj “You will deserve it,” she answered. “Life 
Her father was in the room with them, all joined $ is forever—either here or hereafter, I do believe 
before the arrival of the guests, when into their ’ it is never too late for the most distorted soul to 
presence there burst a spectre that desolated I be set aright. Be good to my child—love and 
those lives—it was Marguerite with her child. 5 cherish her. I have kept my secret until now. 
She had followed Hadon. She poured out the > because I knew in a moment like this its know- 
story of her wrongs—she showed them letters > ledge would be most comforting to you.” 
w hich, by the law's of their state, would have » "With his arm about his daughter, Maurice 
made any later marriage invalid—she crushed ^ Hadon held fast to her dress and looked at her, 
Mildred’s youth out under her words and went > too deeply stricken for any thought of human 
away, refusing all help, cursing them all alike. ; love, ready to submit to the decree which had 
This was the mystery of Mildred’s life—this ' sw'ept aside any possibility of such happiness 
it was which had robbed her of her youth, and \ in this world, but looking out from among the 
brought shame so near her that her very soul ; ruins of his old life toward the new promise in 
seemed scorched by its breath. ) the future. 

Hadon learned, two years after, that Mar- j There they stood, and amid the sacredness of 
guerite and her child were dead. He had mar- 1 that New-Year’s Eve, Mildred Leyton knew that 
ried, and so life had gone on. \ the crowding work of her existence was com- 

When Mildred saw the scar upon the arm of \ plete; content that the glory of her youth had 
the "Wanderer she recognized Hadon’s daughter. \ been sw r ept away, since out of her sorrow and 
It resulted from a hurt received while still a \ her self-sacrifice, she had been able to weave a 
babe. She knew at once that the woman had ^ chain which should lead the man she had loved 
determined that the man who had deserted her | toward a light and a promise that could never 
should never after her death claim his child. \ perish. 


HER BIRTHDAY. 

BY MINNIE MABY LEE. 


This day she’d have been two years old, 

The lambkin of ray lessened fold; 

Some months she’s trod the streets of gold— 
Ah! sad and drear has been each day 
Siuce the meet darling went away. 

I think now of the morn she came, 

The little birdling without name, 

More precious gift than wealth or fame— 
She filled the measure of my thought, 

For only joy her coming brought. 

From out my window I can see 
Her little grave. That’s left to me, 

With all the precious memory— 

The little « l<>thes she used to wear, 

And golden tresses of her hair. 

I think of all her winning ways, 

Her wondrous thirst for love and praise, 

The gleefulness that crowned her days— 

The patter of tluwe tireless feet 
That wore unwritten songs so sweat. 


Sad memories all. Ah! me—I know— 

I saw her through the valley go. 

Saw on her face death’s gentle woe— 

Saw her sweet life fnde out from mine, 
From mine, into the Life Divine 1 

To Life Divine, my gentle dove, 

Where all our dreams of the above 
Close in one gush of holy love: 

There to her birthday has been given 
The roseate dawn of blessed Heaven. 

The glory of that upper land. 

Its breezes soft, and pure, and bland, 

Her forehead^xnd her cheek have fanned— 
There nevermore, sweet child, to sever, 
I’ll fold her to my heart forever. 

^ Now Heaven doth seem more nfeur to me, 
“\More clear the roll of the jasper sea 
Against thy shore, eternity! 

There drops within my soul a balm, 

Ood help me to be stiong and calm! 
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MRS. SHEPHERD ON SKATES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L- 


-’8 DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 5 not to be gone but a little while—and there we’d 

“How do you do?” ] been full two hours if we had a minute! 

“Nicely! Been out skating! Makes me feel j “So off our skates had to come, and we started 
grand!” J toward home, hurrying for dear life, till we came 

“Been out skating? Again to-day? So ji in sight of Mrs. Grundy’s; then we walked as 
early?” i> if we had a whole year before us to do it in, 

“Yes. ’Twas Saturday morning, I know. I ? swinging our skates, talking, and having a nice 
had everything to do, as I always do have time. 

Saturday; but I would go! So I flew round; \ “We didn’t look that time neither, but we 
got my breakfast things cleared away, my ^ could see her ‘peekin,’ as grandma’am Stone 
rooms swept; for I thought if Mrs. Grundy j says. She knew just how long we’d been gone, 
should happen to come in, and find me out She looked at the clock when we went and when 
skating, and my work not done, she’d tell of ^ we came back, of course she did! ’Tislicrwny! 
it and make a great fuss. So, thinks I, I won’t ^ But what do I care! I will skate! The doctor 
give you the chance, madam. And I hurried as ^ says it’s healthy; all doctors say so: and almost 
fast as I could; baked my pies and my cake; $ every lady is skating, now-a-days, and I'm going 
got my beans and my brown bread in the stove- j to skate.” 

oven; put in a lot of wood (but shut the stove e “How was it with your-” 

up, so it needn’t burn my bread and beans all * “The things in the oven? Oh! they were doing 

up), and then I put on my things, and was all jl well enough! I knew' they would be. /know 
ready when Adeline Somers came along. She e how to manage. They were done to a turn, and 
was going with me. s there was just fire enough for ’em.. I scrabbled 

“She came along just as I was ready. I ^ my things off, flew round, and my dinner was 
didn’t have to wait a minute, nor a half a ^ all ready to go on the table by tw’elve o’clock! 
minute. I was glad of that. So, off we started; \ Wa'n't that a triumph? I thought ’twas! But 
much as a mile, you know; but I didn’t care! \ I was all of a blaze, and wet with perspiration. 
I would go! Had to go by Mrs. Grundy’s, you i; I knew I w T as. I thought that, perhaps, I should 
know! And, without exactly looking, we could l lake cold, if I went out into the piazza so: but 
see the creature watching us. We knew just \ I would go. I wanted Mrs. Grundy to see me 
what she’d say; but we didn’t care. We just 5 looking down street for Mr. Shepherd and the 
laughed at her in our sleeves, and kept on down s children. I knew, if she did, she’d understand 
the hill. $ by that, that my dinner was ready in as good 

“Well,” drawing a long breath, “we had a season as hers was, if I had been off skating 
nice time, I assure you. ’Twould have been and she hadn’t; and so wouldn’t have that to 
dull, perhaps, if we’d been splendid skaters, i; talk about.” 

That we ain’t yet; so we were glad ’twas Satur- 1; » _ 

day, so that there wa’n’t anybody there; be- £ 

cause we wanted to experiment. We tumbled $ CHAPTER II. 

down, and picked ourselves up again, a hun- l Just as we were at our doorsteps, the next 

dred times, if we did once. We shall be black jj day, on our return from church, Dr. Comstock, 

and blue to-morrow, both of us. We knew we j; coming down the hill, reined up to say, “How 

should! We have been, for that matter, about 5 do, sis? Fine day, Cap’n!” 

oil winter! But toe don’t care, if we can only { “Fine day! Who’s sick on this street?” 

skate! I, for one, am determined I will skate! <; “Mrs. Shepherd.” 

Dr. Comstocl^uys it’s healthy, and we know it ij “She sick? I didn’t know she was ever sick.” 

is! Of coiu*^H is, out in the open air so! ^ “She’s pretty sick to-day, at any rate.” Then, 

“At lastrSSr wo had skated full two hours, s turning to me, “It’s this skating business!” he 
I knew my dinner needed seeing to by that ij added. “At it all the forenoon yesterday, and 
time; and Adeline said her mother charged her * again in the evening; she got cold. All in a 
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perspiration! careless! overdid the thing, as we 
Yankees are always doing, whatever we under¬ 
take. Last winter’twas coasting. Every woman, 
old and young, was out sliding down every hill 
she could scare up within five miles! broke their 
necks almost, some of ’em, getting health! I 
can’t do anything with ’em! their heads are so 
many whirligigs! Last winter they let work 
and everything go for this. Now, perfectly dis¬ 
gusted with sliding down hill, they let every¬ 
thing go to skate. They’ll run skating into the 
ground this winter, and be disgusted with skat¬ 
ing, after this. / can't help it. I try to teach 
’em a little moderation, but I can’t. They won’t 
be taught by anything but pains and penalties, 
the hurts they get; and I’m sorry; for I want 
’em to coast now and then, skate now and then. 
But,” leaning over his sleigh, laughing, but 
speaking with a provoked grimace and a shrug, 
“your sex haven’t a bit of sense—hardly. If 
you had, you wouldn’t be so hard to get along 
with. Just think of it! Five years ago, if you 
or any lady more than fifteen, had gone off" a 
mile or more, ‘sliding down hill on a hand-sled,’ 
as they used to say, you’d been the talk of the 
town. You might have grown rosy, plump, 
bright, strong, happy as a bird, might have 
talked a month, telling them you were doing 
so, and that you owed it to coasting, they would 
have poked it all away, slandering you like sin! 
But see how it was, as soon as they heard it 
was the fashion to slide! Oh! whew! whew! 
‘Here it is in the papers!’ they Baid. ‘Every 
lady in Massachusetts that knows anything, is 
out coasting! In New York, too! to make ’em 
healthy! We women are so sickly, you know, 
and I'm going to slide! you see if I don’t, /’m 
going to be a healthy woman yet, before I die; 
you see if I a’n’t. ‘Work or no work,’ they said, 
‘ what do I care for work, if I can be healthy?’ ” 
Again he laughed; but with his old shrug; and 


I saw how vexed he was. “Forty women,” 
added he, “half of them with families, and no 
help, were out morning after morning. They 
slid against each other, into the river, into snow¬ 
banks, broke their spines, sprained their wrists 
—there are ten within as many miles, who got 
blows to their health they’ll never be rid of. 
Now they’re done with it. You don’t hear of a 
lady out coasting this winter. If you hear a 
word about coasting, at all, it is something like 
this: ‘Weren’t we fools to slide as we did last 
winter! Catch me doing it another winter!’ But 
skating is different, they say. And then they 
launch into praises of skating, and tell you how 
many ladies were out one day last week, skating 
in Central Park, and how many on Jamaica 
Pond. This is all they can stop to tell you. 
They tell you this, out of breath, they are in 
such a hurry to get their work done and be off 
skating! 

“ I’m really wrathy about it, and I’ll tell you 
why. They’ll spoil it. They’ll get sick of it. 
In two years, you won’t hear of such a thing as 
a lady over fifteen out skating. Or, if one or 
two keep their zest (having all along kept their 
moderation), and go out, there will be enough 
to say that, if those ladies can get time to go off 
skating, after they’ve done their duty to their 
families, it’s something they can’t do, for they’ve 
tried it! They will think those ladies had much 
better be in the house at work, as they are, cook¬ 
ing, eating, embroidering, taking pills for their 
headache, blisters for sore throat, plasters for 
lame side, liniment for lame shoulder, and so 
on, and so on, and so on. Good-day! good-day! 
I’m wrathy enough to split! Go!” 

The last was said to his horse. Before he dis¬ 
appeared at the corner, near, he turned round 
in his sleigh, bowed a more courtly adieu; but 
he shook his head after it, and went out of sight 
with a grave face. 


CHANGED. 


BY M. ED18SA W Y N !f K . 


Three times the flowers hare bloomed and died, 
Throe time* the leaves came forth and fell, 
Throo times the Wintry winds hare sighed 
Above the long mourned in the dell; 

Three time* the birds have come and flown: 

Three time* their songs were raised and htifched, 
Ami now the house stands bleaJc and lone, 

Where once the rippling laughter gushed! 

Three years of storm, and change, and gloom, 

And they are mattered fir and wide, 

For one sleeps still within that tomb, 

And one beneath the ocean tide. 


Another dwells beyond the eea, 

And men bow lowly at her feet; 

But rich and famed though she may be, 

Her cup has draughts that ore not sweet. 

Another wrecked his hope and truth 
Upon one fatal, wicked throw, 

And perished in his early youth, 

EnstAined in death by ghnme’s glow; 

And just three years of chance arflP^M 6 
Have told this tale of death and gin; 

And yet we know it is not strange. 

Tig but the common fate of menl 
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ON FURLOUGH. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


War she, or was she not, good, and true, and 
loyal? What was her nature? Did any fire 
glow under that cool, white surface? She puz- 
xled me. What did she mean with her slow, 
stealing step, her quiet, unquavering tones, and 
her light eyes that tdld no secrets? Was she 
handsome ? I could not decide to my own satis¬ 
faction. Her head was small and graceful, 
with a proud poise where it was set on the slen¬ 
der white throat. Her light hair was soft, and 
fine, and thick. Her features regular, her eyes 
clear, and shaped like almonds. But no color 
ever shone in the cheeks, no fire ever blazed in 
the cool, secret eyes, and so I could not make 
up my mind about her beauty. If she had been 
a statue, standing forever on a pedestal, there 
need have been no question. Fairer statue one 
would not ask to see. But is not something 
more than marble perfectness needed to make 
a won*an beautiful? Was there any soul under¬ 
neath ? 

Still, if she had been like other women, if 
her cheeks had been red when she was heated, 
or her eyes had Hashed when she was provoked, 
or she had raised her voice when the children 
teased her, I should not have thought so much 
about her. She would have been, then, but an 
ordinary woman, my sister’s governess, whose 
words or ways I should hardly have thought of. 
As it was, she was so still, and so quiet, that I 
couldn’t help seeing and hearing her. She kept 
me guessing. She was the Sphynx, and I might, 
or might not, be (Edipus. 

It was the autumn of 1861. I had been 
wounded at Bull Bun, and was home on fur¬ 
lough, waiting till I should be strong enough to 
lead on my gallant company to new danger*. I 
called it being home, but, in sober truth, I had 
do real home. I was at my sister’s, Mrs. Somer¬ 
ville’s, on Staten Island. She and her husband 
made me ten times welcome, and petted and 
noddled me to my heart’s content; but I was a 
visitor, after all, not the lord of the manor. I 
had time enough—which hung heavy on my 
hands—in which to watch Miss Talmadge. It 
was not till soiqpi time had passed that I tried 
to get acquaii£cdi»with her. I was often in and 
out of the school-room, for my nephews and 
nieces were fond of me, and I liked being with 


! < them. Then there were afternoons when my 
sister was away with her husband, and governess 
and children were left for my companions. 1 soon 
\ saw that the young fry liked their teacher, but 

! did not love her. She was kind and patient 
with them, but not magnetic. She was not fond 
* of children, evidently. She did her duty, faith- 
\ fully, but she did not put any enthusiasm into 
< it. Still they all minded her, and Mrs. Somer- 
l ville said they had never improved half so fast 
i as since the new governess came. 

I OF course, I had spoken to Miss Talmadge 
> often; but I had never tried actually to converse 
? with her until one afternoon, a couple of weeks 
^ before I was to go back to duty. It happened 
\ to be warm and bright, and the children were 
ij all out in the grounds. I lay on a lounge at a 
s window, from which I could look toward the 
l sea. Miss Talmadge sat in a low chair, not far 
$ off, her small white hands, with a single plain 
^ gold ring on the wedding finger, crossed idly 
< upon her lap. She never did fancy work, and 
\ she did not read much, either. I suppose she 
' was thinking or dreaming, for her eyes seemed 
J to look at nothing, though they were wide open, 
i and not a muscle moved, or a fold of her gar- 
^ ments stirred. I was weak enough to be ner- 
| vous, and after awhile her silence irritated me. 
i I Accosted her with scarcely concealed impa- 
£ tience. 

“Why do you not talk? Why do you never 
talk?” 

“The Germans have a proverb,” she said, 
slowly, “that ‘speech is silver, but silence is 
5 gold.” 

\ “Then you must be as rich as California. 
| Did my sister ask you to amuse me?” 

\ “She asked me to stay with you. Perhaps 
\ she meant that I should try to be entertaining. 
S I will do whatever you wish, if I can.” 

? There was a proud humility in her words and 
j manner. It said, plainly, 

j “I am a dependant. I have my wages to 
\ earn. The present duty is to keep you quiet, 
l and I will do my best if you will signify your 
desires.” 

I understood it all, but I was not generous 
enough to release her. I meant to know her 
* better. So I answered, composedly, 
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ON FURLOUGH. 


“You can talk first; afterward, perhaps, sing ; Talmadge took that trouble she had at least 
or read. Where were you born?” 1 been kind; but I heard my sister’s voice in the 

“In Virginia.” J next room, and had no means of being certain 

I was surprised. A Virginian lady to be ! which of them had been caring for my comfort, 
governess in a Northern family was a reversal !j Two days after that, I came upon the gov- 

of the usual order of things. She read my $ erness alone by the sea. Then I saw that she 

thoughts, and at once put a stop to further l was not marble. She did not hear my footsteps 
questions. * on the soft sand. I had a long look at her un- 

“I had reasons for teaching, connected with * perceived. Her eyes were luminous with a 
my private history—a history Mrs. Somerville ‘ strange light. They were wide open, looking 
was kind and delicate enough not to inquire ~ steadily out to sea. On her cheeks a color 

into, after having been assured by a person she : shone, clear and pink as dawn-light. Her lips 

could trust, and who knew her well, that I was t were parted, and her thin white hands, with 
worthy to have charge of her children.” ‘..that single plain gold ring on the wedding fin- 

I understood the rebuke conveyed in her t gcr, were clasped nervously together. I won- 
words, but petulance, not patience, was my role. ; dered what that ring meant. Was it a pledge 
“You are curt, Miss Talmadge. It is not a * of betrothal? Was she thinking of her love, as 
question so very indecorous, or unusual, to ask ; she looked out over the sea, with that strange 
a lady where she was born.” J golden light in her eyes—a light which changed 

“Of course not; but if a way looked never so » them to amber from pale azure, and made them 
much like a high-way, you would not walk on ^ glorious? I knew she would resent intrusion in 
in it if there was a sign at the entrance an- t that mood, and I stole away as noiselessly as I 
nouncing that it was private property, and \: had come. I went back again after awhile, 
warning off intruders.” ^ whistling the rallying song of the Massachusetts 

“You mean that you have hung out such a Jj Thirteenth, and found her—having had time to 
sign—I will respect it. Is it transgressing to call in her forces and bar her gates—her well- 
aslc if you like governessing?” j fortified self again. 

“Would it be prudent for me to say to my 5 The children had gone for a drive with their 
employer’s brother that I hate it? The little 'father. We walked an hour on the sand to- 
Somervilles are good children—far from trou- ; getker, Miss Talmadge and I, and before it was 
blesome.” j; over she thawed a little. It came about through 

“Only you don’t like children. I saw that ■ talking of the war. I asked her a bold question, 
long ago. Do you like music? If you please ( prefacing it by a hint of apology, 
you may play for me.” j “If 1 am entering the forbidden path you 

She went to the piano, with that exasperating \ must warn me off, Miss Talmadge; but, Southern 
air of defiant meekness, as who should say, } bred as you are, I should so much like to know 
“It is my place to obey, just now. I will do ' whether your hopes in this struggle are with the 
what you tell me, but you shall not know one < North or the South.” 

iota of my true self which I do not choose to j Her eyes met mine with a clear, fearless 

reveal by that means or any other.” < glance. 

She played very correctly, very coldly—no j “There never could be a time or place where 
mistakes, but not one particle of fire or enthu- : I would hesitate to answer that question. My 
siasm. Did she have any real appreciation of J heart is with the flag my fathers fought for. If 
music? I was no nearer finding out than before ■ I were a man the stars and stripes would have 

she sat down. Then I made her read to me, and t one more follower.” 

was not one whit more successful than in my J There was truth in her eyes. Among my 
other experiments. ; other solutions of the mystery which seemed to 

“Do you like anything?” I asked her, spite- : me to surround her had been a foolish guess, of 
fully, at last. ' J which I was heartily ashamed now, that she 

“Yes, I am very fond of quiet.” ‘ might be a Southern spy, and feel herself among 

Then I left her to her own thoughts, and went • her natural enemies. Of course this conjecture 
to sleep upon my sofa. When I woke it was ; had been absurd in the first place. Everything 
twilight. and I was alone in the room. But my : in her manner of life contradicted it, and I 
head had been raised, and a sofa pillow placed ’ laughed at myself for having ever given a mo- 
under it carefully, and one of those striped ment’s credence to so foolish n ffcncy. 
wm ued blankets, affgbans I believe they call When the children came back they hunted us 
them, had been spread over my feet. If Miss ‘ up, and Miss Talmadge went away with them. 
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Left to myself, I wondered if there was, after $ 
all, any mystery about her. My sister seemed ^ 
to see none. Perhaps she was a quiet woman, ; 
merely, who did not choose to talk about her; 
own affairs; and who did not express any espe- $ 
cial emotion at anything because she did not; 
feel any. Then I recalled the face I had seen > 
looking out over the sea, with the wide open $ 
eyes full of golden light, and changed my mind J 
again. She baffled me. ' 

There were ten days after that before I left. $ 
I found them long enough to fall in love with $ 
Miss Talmadge. I knew nothing more about J 
her—not so much as the name that had been J 
given her in baptism, or whether Miss Talmadge ^ 
was her rightful title. I was quite ready to l 
take her on trust. \ 

I think she was not a little surprised when I s 
told her so, the afternoon before I was to leave, j; 
and asked her in plain honest words to marry $ 
me. Her eyes searched my face for a moment ^ 
with a keen, inquisitorial gaze, that would have < 
been torture to me if there had been anything ^ 
but truth in my heart. As it was I could meet ^ 
it fearlessly. ^ 

“You are in earnest, Capt. Granger?” ^ 

“Ay, in such earnest as a man must be who $ 
sets every hope of his lifetime upon one issue.” i; 
“Y'ou know nothing of me.” I 

“Only that I love you, and therefore believe jj 
in you. I would trust your word, or even your $ 
look, against all the world.” ^ 

Could it be that my words so moved her still, ^ 
slow nature? She caught my hand and pressed ; 
her lips upon it, and wet it with her tears. She ; 
cried, as one in pain. ^ 

“I believe you are a good man, too good for * 
me. I cannot return your love. Love is not ; 
for me. You must have no more hope of me J 
than if I lay dead at your feet. I can never, in ; 
all time, be any nearer to you than now. And ; 
yet, if things had been different! God bless J 
you for your faith in me, Capt. Granger; but $ 
there is no shadow of hope.” i 

She said these words hurriedly, passionately, > 
and then she was gone. I did not try to follow j 
her. I knew it would be of no use. There $ 
had been no trace of indecision in her words, \ 
nothing to give me the shadow of a hope. I i 
knew that she was not for me—but I did not j 
think I should ever cease to love her. Pale, i 
slight mystery—she was more to me than all \ 
the other women in the world. I knew now i 
that, though the shrine was marble, it guarded a i 
flame within which could have warmed a man’s | 
whole life with its eyes. It would never warm $ 
mine, but I had a right to remember and love her. > 


I went away, and did not sec her again. She 
was not well, my sister said, the next morning, 
and could not come down. I understood that 
she did not wish to see me, and I accepted her 
decision. 

There were months after that of inaction, for 
I was with the Army of the Potomac. Now and 
then, however, we had a taste of fighting, some 
skirmish, fierce enough while it lasted, to keep 
our hands in. I had time enough and too much 
in which to think of Miss Talmadge. Her name 
was mentioned occasionally in my sister’s let¬ 
ters with approval. Her governess, she would 
write, was a treasure—always the same—calm, 
cool, self-possessed, and, unless speech was ne¬ 
cessary, silent. I smiled bitterly as I read. 
Mrs. Somerville had not seen her stand alone 
by the sea, or heard her voice quivering with 
pain when she told me that love was not for 
her. They could dwell in one house forever, 
those two women, and never be nearer together 
than the antipodes. 

I do not think time and absence ever cure 
a man of an honest love. I know they only 
strengthened mine. I spent hours of that long, 
slow winter in recalling every look and tone of 
Miss Talmadge’s, and every word she had ever 
said to me; above all, the time when her lips 
had touched my hand, and she had told me love 
was not for her. I never, for one instant, dis¬ 
trusted her. I understood that there was that 
in her life of which she did not care to speak— 
that circumstances at whiefi I did not dare to 
guess had built up a barrier between her and 
possible happiness. But something seemed to 
tell me that if fate had been kinder she would 
have loved me, and I gave myself up sometimes 
to mad, yet rapturous dreams of what might 
have been. 

So the winter wore away, and the spring 
came, and with it renewed fighting. We had a 
fierce bout one day, and repulsed our assailants. * 
They left their wounded to our succor—their 
dead for us to bury. It was just at nightfall 
that I went over the battle-field to see if there 
was anything I could do to aid any of the suf¬ 
ferers. I was going by, as I thought, a group 
of dead rebels, when a voice called feebly. I 
stopped, and bent over the speaker. He lay 
with his head on a dead comrade’s breast, and 
already his face was ghastly. 

“Can I help you?” 

“No, you can’t help me to live. I am done 
for, and I am not sorry. It is best as it is. But 
you can do me a good turn, if you like. Take 
a picture out of my breast pocket, and take this 
ring off my finger.” 
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I obeyed him. I did not look at the picture \ 
then—it would have seemed impertinent curio- j 
sity. I held the things in my hand and waited J 
for farther instructions. | 

“Keep them carefully,” he said, “and if ever J 
you meet Lucia Thorndyke give them to her. \ 
Stay, she may not call herself by that name | 
now—I remember she said she scorned the \ 
name and me. But you will know her by the \ 
picture. It is like her. Tell her I wore the ) 
ring on my finger, and the picture on my heart, \ 
into the fight where I got my death. Tell her \ 
the only true thing in my life was my love for > 
her. I loved her even when I wronged her, and < 
I was glad to die because I knew the earth s 
would be sweeter to her when I was gone.” e 
He had spoken feebly, and the last words died ! 
into whispers upon his lips. As I bent lower to { 
catch them, his strong frame shook with a spasm ij 
of deathly agony. £ 

“Lucia, Lucia!” I heard him whisper, and \ 
then there was a wild cry for mercy, and the ^ 
man was dead. 5 

The moon had risen while I stood by him, and $ 
by its light I looked now at the picture. Gra- $ 
cious heaven—it was Miss Talmadge! What' 
had she been to this dead rebel? What wrong ^ 
had he. done her that he should think his death- £ 
pang-* would make her life sweeter? How came J 
he by this picture, and this ring, fellow of the $ 
one I had seen on her wedding finger? Why \ 
was her name last on his lips when he was * 
dying? \ 

I ha^ time to ask these questions a great \ 
many times before they were answered. I could s 
not get leave of absence till after Antietam, and 
then another wound earned it for me. 

Meantime, I would trust the news I had to 
tell to no letter. I must be my own messenger \ 
—an eye witness to the effect of my communi- i 
cation. So I waited. I was not a devotee, but > 
I thanked God for that picture to keep me com- j 
pany—those eyes to look into—that face to \ 
dream over. { 

It was October before I left the hospital and $ 
got home. They were all there, on the sunny ^ 
island, round which the purple waves break J 
and thrill with their long passionate shivers of! 
melody. I made no mystery of the communi- $ 
cation I had to make to Miss Talmadge. I told J 
her, before my sister, that I had a message for \ 
her, which I would like to see her alone to de- }. 
liver. My arm was in a sling, but I was well $ 
enough to walk out with her along the sea, and i 
I chose that for the scene of our interview. She \ 
was quiet and silent as usual, and asked me no \ 
questions until I took out the miniature and laid £ 
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it open in her hand, and dropped the ring upon 
its velvet lining. Then a swift change, which I 
could not yet interpret, passed over her face. 
She grew pale—I thought the hand which held 
the picture Bhook a little. She did not lift her 
eyes, but she said, oh! with what an eager, 
quivering tone, 

“Where did you get them—who from?” 

“From a dying rebel,” I answered, watching 
her face. Then I went on and told her all the 
story, she silent the while. 

When I was through I paused a moment, but 
she did not speak. The face of the day had 
changed suddenly. The sky was black with a 
swift-coming tempest. Fierce waves were lash¬ 
ing the base of the cliff on whose brow we stood 
with white foam, and, looking down through 
their yawning fissures, the sea seemed black 
and inscrutable as death. Soon the storm would 
be raging round us. Before it came there were 
some things which I must know. I fixed my 
gaze on Miss Talmadge’s face. By the pure 
force of my will I called back her eyes from 
their searching of cloud and space, and made 
them meet mine. 

“What was that dead man to you, Miss Tal¬ 
madge?” 

Was it a second or an eternity I waited for 
her reply ? 

“My husband!” 

“Have I a right to ask any more questions?” 

“You need not. I will tell you all there is to 
tell without. His name was Thorndyke; that 
is my name, legally, still. He married me when 
I was but sixteen. I thought I loved him, and 
I suppose I did, at first, as young girls love who 
know nothing of the needs of their own natures. 
But he was a bad man. Gradually I found him 
out, and my foolish child’s fancy died a slow, 
sure death. Before I had been his wife two 
years, I had learned to regard him as an utterly 
unprincipled man. False to every sentiment of 
honor I knew him, and, at last, I had sure proof 
that he was false to me. What would have been 
misery if I had loved him I welcomed as a 
blessed release! It justified me to my own 
conscience in going away from him. The fierce 
hate of him that curdled my heart made me a 
woman. He had all my fortune in his own 
bands, for I was an orphan. I made no attempt 
to win any redress, or to get back a farthing of 
what should have been mine. My father’s only 
sister had married a NorthomJmsband. I came 
to her, and took my own maiden name. She 
procured a place for me as governess, and the 
lady with whom I lived first recommended me 
in turn to your sister. You see my story is 
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simple and commonplace enough, and yet I am 
an old woman at twenty-one through suffering.” 

“Do you suffer to-day? Do you mourn for 
him?” 

What a scorn just touched with pain and pity 
looked from her eyes! 

“No; I wish I could. It is terrible to hare 
been a man’s wife, and yet feel your very soul 
thanking God that he is dead.” 

The storm was bursting over us. Already 
some great drops touched my forehead. There 
was danger for us both in delay; but I must 
have the picture. I reached out my hand for 
it, but hers closed over it tightly. 

“Give it to me,” I said; “I must have it.” 

“No!” 

“But it has been my joy, my friend, my sole 
comforter all these months. When will you give 
it back?” 

With a sudden motion she wrenched her hand 
away from my hold, and threw the picture, with 
the ring shut up in it, far out to sea. It sank, 
and the waters whirled in swift circles above it, 
as she answered, 

“When the sea gives up its dead. Do you 
think I would give you anything that had been 
that man’s?” 

“One thing that he called his you shall yet 
give me,” I muttered to myself; but she did not 
hear me—she was watching the storm. 

“I should like to stay a little longer,” Bhe 
said, as coolly as if we had come out only to 
note the changes of sea and sky. “What a 
metallic sheen there is to that distant water, 
and how grandly those white caps flash! But, 
catching cold would be fatal to your arm. Come, 
before you are drenched.” 

^^re had a race to the house with the rain- 
drojBT and got a little wet, notwithstanding the 
speed we made. My sister met us at the door 
with a scolding, and made us go up stairs for 


dry clothing. Then there was a late dinner, 
and some music, and a sort of happy, common¬ 
place evening. Only Miss Talmadge was bril¬ 
liant as we had never seen her before. She 
seemed a new creature, with those luminous 
amber eyes, those pink cheeks, and the sparkles 
of wit and repartee that glanced so brightly 
from her lips. I saw my sister look at her in 
amazement. I understood it all. I knew she 
was chanting so her psalm of joy, her anthem 
Of deliverance. It would have been more de¬ 
corous, perhaps, to have been silent and sad; 
but that would have been a mask, and Lucia 
Talmadge never wore masks. Pity the poor 
man, though, who had so wasted life that not 
even his own wife could mourn for him. 

The next morning I saw her again alone. It 
was but for a few moments, snatched while the 
children and their mother were seeing pater 
familias to the boat. I asked her for the hope 
that she had denied me a year before. Her an¬ 
swer was characteristic. 

“I did not pretend to be Borry that John 
Thorndyke was dead. I could not. It was the 
lifting of a grievous yoke from my life. I shall 
wear no weeds for him. Neither will I Uku 
new vows, and pledge a new love, when the 
news of my freedom is a thing only of yester¬ 
day. I shall not let you talk to me of love. Go 
back to your work. When the war is over, come 
to me if you think I am worth seeking. If you 
should be ill before, come home, and we will 
nurse you; for I believe I give satisfaction, and I 
expect still to be Mrs. Somerville’s governess.” 

It was in vain to urge her. During my three 
weeks’ stay at home I got no further pledge or 
vow. I left her without a single love-token; 
only there was a look in her eyes which meant 
more than some women’s promises. 

A year has gone by since then. I do my 
work, I bide my time; but I am not hopeless. 
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Thou aak'st not happiness, oh! stricken sleeper. 

In the bright world where thon hast found release; 

Thy weary soul sighs not for joy and gladness, 

Thou aak’st not happiness, bnt only peace. 

Was there no spot, 'midst all earth’s gladsome beauty. 
Could yield a calm repose to thy sad breast? 

Could* t thou not find forHhy lone heart a haven. 

Save in the grave, where all the weary rest? 

Methinks some bitter grief, some great affliction. 

Had bonnd thy spirit with its heavy chain; 

The hours which o’er others flitted brightly. 

To thee were fraught with misery and pain. 


Perchance thon didst pour out thy warm affections 
In their rich fullness and undoubting trust. 

And then the flame was quenched upon lovo’s ai. 
And its bright garlands withered into dust. 

Thine eyes, perchance, were dim with secret wee 
And lonely vigils in the midnight deep. 

When cold neglect, or scorn, or hidden sorrow. 
Preyed on thy broken heart and banished sloop 

But now, oh! sleeper, now thy prayer is answerec 
Where pain, and woe, and weeping ever cease; 
O’er thy freed spirit earth hath now no power, 

In the cold grave at last thou hast found peace. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘’THE SECOND LIFE. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for t^ie Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

preface and moral. bably find not many page9 off, and which we 

I purpose to tell you all that I know of the ? k ,l0W are g°°d to look at and to have. 

Whether John Mackay reached his prize, or 
was altogether worsted and overturned in the 
slough by that dragon Circumstance, (who, we 
all know% is an emissary of the devil,) it is my 
business to tell you. The moral of the story I 
had intended to put here instead of at the end, 
so that there would be more chance of its being 


history of John Mackay. (Gentleman or not, '< 
according to your notion of the word.) And in j 
order that we may not be annoyed with any i 
false starts or misunderstandings, but get clear i 
air between us from the first, I inform you at \ 
once that his life was cast on the old romantic \ 
type, and that the story, therefore, comprises: J 
item, a hero who fought for son droit if not for \ rcad ' but 1 havc concluded now to slip it adroitly 
son Diet, performing many deeds of derring-do ! into the middlc of the 8tor y where y° u least ex ' 
ns exhaustive to his muscles, and heart, and j P e °t **-• 
digestive organs as any of Cctur de lion*s ; item, a \ 

heroine, superior to the old Amanda Fitz Allens \ CHAPTER I. 

and their modern English successors of Audley \ A dingy leaden day; without a single live ray 

C ourts, etc., in that, by dint of a little hard com- \ of sunshine in it; w’akening with a dull drizzle 


mon sense and decent instinct, she kept her 
clothes and reputation moderately clean; item, 
a tourney field, where men, going out of tents 
of brick and mortar, fight savagely, not for 
laurel crowns of bits of green foil, but for meat 


about the time the red dawn should have come, 
and drizzling on until it became too weak and 
limp, and generally soaked with cold for even 
that, and so settling down at nightfall into silent 
gray and damp. Overhead the sky lay flat and 


and potatoes, bank-stock, stronger hearts to !; muddy, at the far base a few wet-looking, heavy 1 
toughen their bodies, largesse, sometimes, of \ clouds, trailing along the margin of the water: 
God’s love and man’s love, a grand cheerful > for it was the Delaware bay that lay underneath; 
death-hour, and a sure foothold on that hour < in a sullen mood to-day, looking up as usual to 
beyond. Fight, not each other, (for human \ its twin brother above with a like dogged moody 
beings, outside of novels, are gregarious and jj face. Nothing else in view but the bare stretch 
helpful,) but they fight the so-called dragon j of sandy beach—here and there an oystej^pat 
ircumstancc, who (item) is the villain of this s moored for the night, and, back of the Wich, 
ry, and never fails to appear in the nick of J a slow roll of red clay hills, on which grew a 
e to batfle and upset our hero in the old- i; stunted grass. Red clay, I said, like that in 
ioned manner, while he is making his way New Jersey, the touch of which leaves a stain 
e prize. And let us distinctly understand, $ like blood on the hands; somehow one fancies 
e go along, that this aforesaid prize at { that it gives a sombre, murderous meaning to 
1 he aimed, was no intangible truth, or s the cheerfullest landscape: and there was no- 
y, or honor, (such as, being abstract vir*£ thyg cheerful to-night in this one. The low, . 
ve used to write themes about in school,) ; sharp gusts of wind swept now and then land- 
?se virtues with their practical every day i ward, bringing the water up with a dull, con- 
»n: for instance, a faiAy built bouse, \ tinuous plash; the boats drifted drearily up and 
ohn Mackay’s sense of fitness and color | down at their moorings. Nothing else moved 
iprove, a place in the world high enough s but some clothes hung on a line by a fisherman’s 
‘ him to begin to help other people; a 1 cabin that flapped uneasily in the wind, and far 
lthful society; about him “whatsoever \ out some lonely birds flying toward the sea. 
re lovely, whatsoever things were of j “Not even sea-surf. Nothing but the hay, 
rt,’’ from a wife herself to the won- \ and a little water pushed up on the shore. 
Is and flutings on the wife’s breakfast j Pah!” and the boy who muttered this hint of 
patterns of which you will most pro- \ general disgust, stooped down and tied his boat 
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by tlie tarred rope. There was a fierce glimpse 5 stopped, this time there was no mistake—there 
of something in his eye that would have relished ! was a shrill hallo! He could see the mass move 
a grapple for strength with the sea-breakers * and plunge, and a light flicker suddenly, and 
just then. But there was no breaker to fight, ‘ then go out. A wagon overturned; that was 
only the rope to tie, and then to walk home to 5 all; but it was an event in John Mackay’s stupki 
the cabin to supper. To sleep and to dredge s life, and he hitched up his suspenders tighter 
for oysters to-morrow. That was the whole of 5 and broke into a run down the beach, 
it. That was all there had been of it since the s If the night was murky and damp, the essence 
beginning: and so it would be until the end. $ and concentration in fact of all the murky damp 
He tied the boat, and washed his hands off in 5 nights of the year, as I think it might justly be 
the water. They were hard, and like his arms \ called, old Sam Mackay had contrived to collect 
and his legs, which his rolled-up trousers left s in the cabin all the jolly warm light and corn- 


bare, muscular and well-formed, covered with 
a tough skin, tanned red. The face, too, was 
a good one, though thoroughly uneducated, but 
it showed the more plainly for that what lay 


fort which these purblind nights had failed to 
catch. If John Mackay, his son, growled and 
went home with a moody, discontented face, it 
was because there was some flaw in him that 


within. Firm-set jaws, hinting at a power of s hindered his eye-sight and heart-sight, and shut 
bull-dog pertinacity of purpose, blue eyes, honest 5 out much that was comfortable, and cheery, and 
and kindly enough, but which had caught, young \ good. 

as he was, a trick of sadness; the rest of his face 1 It was a small place: three or four rooms in 
meant nothing, as yet. It takes years of deli- { all; the walls smoke-dyed; in the corners dried 
cate imperceptible lining to work out on nose, 5 fish and hams hung; a faint perfume of tobacco 
and chin, and full contour, the history or the ^ now and then; but do you suppose old Sam liked 
prophecy in the man. > it the less, as he sat gravely smoking by the 

The boy wore a jacket and trousers of mud- j stove? Why, every beam and bit of plaster in 
stained corduroy, much too small for him. Last j that house he had worked and paid for before 
winter there had been a chance of free night- \ it came there; it had grown out of his very blood 
school, and twice in the month now there was \ and muscle, one might say; so I should hope he 
church and a Sunday class in Joe Farley’s barn \ believed in it. No other house could be to him 
down the road, but he could not go, these cor- 5 what this waB. Now, too, that Mackay was 
duroys being his only suit. And John Mackay \ growing older, acquiring a cat-like habit of 
had a greedy love for finer clothes. Even now 5 affection for old places and old faces, he na- 
he had a gaudy blue neck-cloth tied loosely $ turally grew into the house more firmly. He 
about his throat, and his hair was plastered \ had a certain refinement besides, had always 
with oil. It gave him a contempt for himself \ been used to a clear, healthy fashion of think- 
to look down and see the flabby, dirt-colored $ ing; and the house was thoroughly pure and 


patches about his brawny body. 


neatly kept. “Mother” took care of that. The 


Just then a sharp note from a tin horn broke 5 cooking-stove threw out a clear pinkish light 
the silence: cheerfully, for it meant supper, and $ over the room whore he sat; and while he puffed 
across the stretch of sand the fresh air carried \ at his pipe he jogged his feet up and down, as 
a savory whiff of boiled ham. John gave the $ if to a slow tune, thinking how mother and he 
Tope an additional knot and started off with long $ were settling into old age comfortably and se- 
stridcs to the cabin. However much unrest the j: cure. They did not hope for this when they 
brain of a boy under twenty may carry, his ij married on one pig, a feather-bed, six tea-cups, 
stomach usually contrives to be just as craving. ^ and—love* He had dredged for oysters all his 
The night was falling; not a clear, mellow ijlifap If he had caught some of their content 
darkness, but the air growing slowly thicker \ and quiet it w as better—or worse for him—as 
and colder, the horizon farther off, the monoto- ^ you please to decide. He was a lean old fellow', 
nous plash of the water duller. Suddenly the \ with shaggy black eyebrows and-white hair, 
boy stopped, holding his hand to his ear, stoop- 5 the long, gaunt body mere skin and bone, but 
t ing to look across the beach at a black mass far $ plenty of work in it yet, I assure you. Plenty 
down the bay. Only a boat, he thought, drawn j of tough work, and jokes, for Mackay w ? as a 
up on the shore. J dry w f ag among the boatmen, and enough sound, 

“ I was sure I heard a cry,” he said, raising * honest affection to warm up the whole of them, 
himself with a disappointed look. Sometimes l mother, and children, and all. I don’t know 
he was so tired of his eternal dredging that a i whether his queer, waggish face or the stove 
murder would have been a relief. Again he s threw most warmth and comfort over the 
Vol* XLV.—3 
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kitchen; but I think the face would have been 
missed the most if taken away, damp as the 
night was. Pont, the dog, with a skin like a 
drenched rat, but red; twinkling eyes that had 
caught the whim of content in the room. Well, 
Pont, lmd cuddled close over his master’s shoes. 
Janey had put her chair close beside his, ready 
for her when she was done with her work; and 
mother, busy over the stove or table, glanced 
at him every few moments. With just the shy 
glance she had when she was a girl like Janey 
here. Mother’s brown eyes were the same, 
though she had bloomed out into two hundred 
pounds. So they looked at him to-night, just 
as they put their hands to the fire, feeling chilly; 
it was a trick they had got, even the mule Stipe 
knew it, and always jogged on cheerfully after 
it. If you think good-natured, happy people 
weak and unsuccessful, don’t let them into your 
house, for they arc sure to infect the whole 
establishment; good-humor is more contagious 
than the small-pox. Not that there was any 
necessity of mother Mackay’s catching it from 
any one. You would say that, to look at her 
broad, full, red face, or her broader, fuller 
breast, but a woman will be rasped by kitchen 
work, anl baby work, everybody knows, and 
needs a little oil of healing and praise to be 
poured on notv and then. Blessed be the hus¬ 
band who has the oil and a lavish hand! So if 
mother’s loud, buttery voice had a sharp twang 
about it sometimes, it did not last long; one of 
Sam’s “Well! well!” was sure to calm it down. 
Though at bottom she was the stronger sensed 
of the two; and of course she knew it. 

She was busy to-night; it was John’s birth¬ 
day. “Sixteen years ago this morning that 
child was laid first in his cradle,” old Sam had 
wakened her by saying that day. And she 
had answered, “It war no cradle, but a cheer, 
Samuel, an’ well it was we had that;” for she 
liked to be exact; but she had leaned over and 
kissed her husband, her face growing fiery red, 
as if she were keeping back tears. The Mackays 
were not people addicted to tears or kisses. But 
John was their first child; they had not been 
young when he was born; none of the others 
had ever been to them just what he was. 

She and Janey had been busy all day, as I 
said. “Just a bit of a feast to surprise the boy, 
Samuel. He’s a good boy. I wish he could have 
the schooling lie’s allays hankerin’ after,” with 
a furtive glance. 

“Tish! He kin read his Bible and the paper. 
That’s all a man needs. He'll dredge no better 
for knowing more, nor build a house no faster.” 

Old Sam knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 


and filled it again. “So it’s the lad’s birth¬ 
day ! An’ ye’ve made up for it a bit ?” rubbing 
his hands together, and drawing long whiffs of 
smoke with infinite relish of pipe, and supper, 
and son, and fat old wife, and life altogether. 

They had “made up” for it a good deal. The 
green rag-carpet had been brushed until it 
looked fresh and new in the firelight. The 
window-curtains were topped and dressed with 
bunches of green cedar, (but that was Janey’s 
work;) every tin on the walls shone like silver 
with a bright cross on each, (bits of cedar over 
the tins;) the whitest of mother’s linen cloths 
was on the table; the white delf down instead 
of the blue. Upon the table, too, a fresh loaf, 
with the flour flaking the brown crust; yellow 
butter with the clover flavor that belongs only 
to Philadelphia county; cream, yellower than 
the butter, in a dainty white jug; in the center, 
between the yet unlighted candles, a saucer of 
orange-tinted marmalade. If Sam Mackay had 
been the sourest of cynics, there were hints and 
prophecies of comfort here enough to convert 
him; but he did not need prophecies. There 
was reality itself; coming out of the stove in a 
smoke of muffins; off of the stove in a stream 
of rich, liungry-smelling coffee: from the apron 
of the stove in the sight of glistening brown and 
w r hite rashers of bacon, and a couple of roast 
chickens, done to a turn, their gravy waiting 
beside them in a bowl. 

“And very good gravy it is!” said mother 
Mackay, turning the bowl to make it simmer at 
the other side. “It makes me hungry to smell 
of it. What keeps the boy, eh? Janey, give 
the horn another blow.” * 

Janey blew it with a will; she was hungry 
herself, but that was not the reason altogether. 
She liked her cousin John in spite of their daily 
squabbles, into whatever she did she put her 
whole strength, and she had been putting her 
strength into his birthday; scrubbing, polishing, 
baking, roasting, until now. If Jolm had sense 
ho would come home while things were com¬ 
plete, but men and boys were stupid alike, with 
a vicious yelp through the horn. Except uncle 
Sam; and, as she went back, she put her hand 
gently on his shoulder. Only for a moment; 
but he nodded and laughed. She was a burly,, 
down-right, open-eyed child, with no sentimen¬ 
tality about her, but curiously gentle and tender 
with the old man. The orphan child knew why 
better, I suppose, than any one but God, who 
had sent him to her. Janey was one of those 
children who was sure to care more for others 
than they cared for her, keeping her love locked 
up until it was asked for. Between John and 
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herself there was little affinity. She made such ^ up to him in a moment and sat down by him 
great eyes at his neck-ties and oiled hair that s more gently than she had done all day, fanning 
he quite hated her, he said. Besides, no boy, j her red face with her apron, 
with a wakening sense of beauty, could put up > The old man bit his pipe with a chuckle. “I 
patiently with tow-hair such as that, or snap- s allays knew how to manage the women, boy or 
ping eyes. John, too, was just in that incipient s man.” He smoked in silence with a contem- 
state of manhood that regards women as a most J plative eye on the supper. The door had slam- 
curious and trivial whim of nature’s. The chil- j med close after the girl, but it did not keep out 
dren had been brought up together alone, for j the sound of the rising wind from the bay, and 
John Mackay was the only living child of the \ the heavier dash of surf upon the shore. “It’ll 
old people—three lay dead in the church-yard j be a stormy night far out on the water,” he 
of the fishing village yonder. ? said, at last. 

There had been little difference in their edu- \ “It might be the sign in the candle meant a 
cation; the girl’s strong muscles made her a j* wreck,” she replied. “But the ill was for this 
good dredger, and on long winter nights John \ house. No farther out.” # 
had knit his own socks, and pieced balls of rag- \ The old man made no answer. There was a 
carpet beside her in the kitchen. A dull plain, J crunching sound on the sand without. “It’s 
such a life, level as the beach on which they i the boy at last. Let’s have supper now, Bessy.” 
lived; but in the girl’s mind there was the re- \ “Hist! It’s too heavy for John’s steps.” She 
membrance of the days that preceded her com- i listened, then started up, her red cheeks growing 
inghere, long ago; of another home, of one or s as pale as they could conveniently. “Mackhy! 
two once dear to her that lay dead there, of J I’ve heard that step before, like iron—slow. I’d 
the pain, the awful terror coming then into her \ know it in an army of men.” 
childish fancies. She never went back to this j “Why, woman, ye never heard it but once, 
remembrance without a sudden glance to her \ and the old man’s dead years ago. An’ if his 
uncle, as if she could tell of some depth of ten- ; ghost has a fancy to come,” with a laugh, he’s 
derness in the old dredger, of which no one else s welcome. We carry as easy a conscience as he, 
knew. j I think.” 

8he stood now in the open door, holding her $ There was something half-defiant in the old 
hand over her eyes, trying to pierce the dark- i man’s tone; because the step was peculiar, he 
ness, the wet air blowing in her face. ; heard that; and very like that of their long ago 

“Do ye see nothing of the lad?” said her i enemy. For the old people had a wrong to 
aunt, coming toward her. “Shut the door, c coddle and resent ; but it was rather a comfort 
child. It blows the candle. An’—there’s a sign J than otherwise, being a something to dignify 
of ill-luck on it,” uneasily, as she stooped, look-; their lives. No man’s happiness is complete 
ing at a knot in the charred wick. “Some ill’s 5 without a misery to remember or forebode. Vet 
coining to us before morning.” S this had been a real enough injury, and the two 

“Tallow’s bad,” said Janey, shortly, glancing J stood listening to the approaching footstep with 
back over her shoulder. ^ changing faces. When the step halted, and was 

The old man took his pipe out of his mouth. \ followed by a quick knock at the door, they did 
“Don’t talk of signs on the boy’s birthday. \ not speak. The stranger waited for an instant, 
What noise is that without? Where’s the girl 
gone? She’s happed her frock over her head 
and is running like mad through the mist. She’ll 
be wet through.” 

“She’ll bear it,” said his wife, quietly, stir- \ shore season; with a quietude of manner that 
ring her gravy. “John called her without. j belongs only to intelligent men used to well-bred 
He’s gotten a haul of them sea-weeds she’s so ^ city life. If he saw the quick glance of nlarm 
fond of, maybe, or a bigger devil-fish than | which Mackay and his wife exchanged, he sp¬ 
iral. You’re like a hen with her one chick \ parently did not heed it. 

about that child, Samuel,” testily. < “Your son sent me here,” he said, in a hearty, 

“Be?” with a doubtful glanee at her heating \ cordial voice. “We met him on the sands—a 
face. “It’s for you, Bess, then. She’s my sis- \ little accident—axle broken, carriage upset, my 
ter’s child, but she’s like yerself, barring the s wife and child are coming with him. I fear we 
beauty you had at her time of life.” j will have to elaim your hospitality—for some 

“Tut! I’m not that silly yet, boy,” shoving s hours at least,” with hesitation at the close, 
fresh coal into the grate roughly. But she came \ “You’re welcome,” said old Mackay, coming 


$ then pushing open the door and entering, stop- 
< ped, sheltering his eyes from the sudden light. 
1 He was a tall man, coarsely dressed in gray—a 
5 fishing suit such as amateurs affect in the sea- 
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forward, and holding liis hand out, “whoever you ‘opening into the kitchen, and thither mother 
be. You’ll mind, I say that ? Whoever you be.” i Mackay retreated in haste. The old man glanced 
“Um?—yes?” said the stranger, with a puz- j at her as she went out, but did not follow. “It's 
zlcd look. “I’m no very dangerous person, *a sore trial of the flesh,” he thought, as he be- 
however. No need to be annoyed. We’ll not j gan to talk politics to the lawyer. “But she’ll 
incommode your good lady here, unless our wet J come right. Mother Mackay’ll turn up right in 
clothes drip on her floor—so beautifully clean. • the eend.” 

It is refreshing to come into such a home as ; It was a sort of scullery in which she took re- 
tliis,” watching, through his disjointed sen-S fuge, clattering about the pots and pans. You’ll 
tcnces, the woman’s inhospitable face. » forgive her if the air grew stifling and her teeth 

It did not relax at even the compliment, grew : clenched together fiercely ? She was an easy- 
redder and harder, as she stooped over the stove, i going, fat, comfortable woman usually, but this 
with her lips tightly shut. J was the one mystery, the one wrong of her life 

“A silly freak,” said the visitor, in the same i rising suddenly up before her, and it balked her. 
easy, careless manner, turning to Mackay again, i There did not seem to bo much of justice in the 
“My wife and little girl had a fancy to see the > world, or, over it, to her, just then, 
sort of life down here, dredging, a new thing ; While she stood back there, the outer door of 
to them, you know. Came down for the day; ; the cabin opened, and John came in, quite wet 
fished and bathed in a cove at the other side of > and flushed, carrying a little girl, some years 
the headland yonder, and were just starting for i younger than himself, as daintily as he might 
home when the carriage upset.” Uift a baby. Janey followed him, and a lady, 

Mackay wiped his horn spectacles, and put ^ wrapped, like the child, in shawls and carriage 
them in his pocket, and then, in his slow, grave \ cloths. Outside of the door she could see the 
fashion, prepared to hang the stranger’s over- 5 broken phaeton. They had tied the axle so as 
coat to the fire and make him comfortable, s to haul the woman to the door. Even so far 
“So, the life we dredgers lead is new to you?” * this man’s wife would not walk, while she had 
There was a touch of bitterness in the old man’s \ worked her fingers to the bone these forty years, 
tone which he tried to render hearty and cheer- \ Noting how John stooped to untie the child’s 
ful. j shoe with a dainty, quizzical deference, as if 

The man looked at him keenly. These people J she w ere made of some different earth from 
were proud; he had jarred against some of their J himself, and how the lady, with her outstretched 
prejudices. “Yes. It is a sort of work with \ hand, and cooing clear voice and laugh, seemed 
which I am not familiar. My own is harder, j to take possession of the house, and fill it with 
and keeps me down in the treadmill too closely J a color and light it never had before. Yet (she 
to get about often. I’m a lawyer up in the city. ^ went back to the old bitter burden) all that hod 
Knote is my name—Frederick Knote.” i gone to make these people—their money, and 

“Yes,” said Mackay, with a sort of gulp, \ grace, and ease—had been stolen from her and 
pushing his own chair before the fire. \ her children: left their life the bare, mean thing 

, There was a silence after that. Knote held \ it was. 

his wet boots to the fire. This was a rough sot j Poor old mother Mackay was frightened at 
into which he had fallen; yet there was a queer j herself. She put her stuffy hands over her 
uncouth refinement apparent in them too; he < breast, in the region under which her heart was 
wondered what Lizzy would say to them? He 5 supposed to bo buried, with a quick remem- 
would pay them well for their trouble, however, 5 brance of counties^ sermons heard up yonder 
and that would mako all straight. J in the sleepy little meeting held in Joe Farley’s 

Mother Mackay, grinding more coffee to put 5 barn. This was not what she learned there. It 
in the boiler, scanned him furtively. Nothing ;hurt Samuel as much as her. But look at him! 
was lost on her, from the fine tinting of his skin v “Ef the Lord ever let a live angel come into a 
that told of an easy cultured life, to the well- 5 man’s body, it’s in you, Sam Mackay—the God- 
shaped hand with its antique seal-ring, and the i fcaringest, patientest man!” looking unfervidly 
delicate plaits in his shirt-bosom. All that had * at the mild, lantern-jawed face, and the lank 
gone to make that man what he was, the very ^ limbs. Some way, the fiery heat in her face 
dollars that bought the linen were stolen from ^ began to die out as she watched him, and 
her and her children. She looked about her. «! thought back, in her disjointed way, over the 
Never before had the house seemed poor and ? twenty years he had been trying to teach her 
coarse, her husband or herself vulgar to her; i patience. God had not knit the hearts in these 
but they did now. There was a little back-room 1 uncouth bodies together to no purpose. 
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Presently, mother Mackay stole forward, and 
shut the door softly on the lighted room within, 
fastening herself into the damp, dark scullery. 
A few moments there alone will do her no harm. 


CHAPTER II. 

Oxe might fancy that fate, if we choose so to 
call the power that shapes men’s lives, had an 
eye for the picturesque, and now and then 
amused herself with bringing about odd coinci¬ 
dences, dramatizing the commonplace deeds of 
her puppets, as it were, by setting the turning 
phases of their lives, the few vital moments, in 
a fitting frame. John Mackay, in after years, 
looked back at that night, not as at the crisis of 
his history, but as he might at some curious 
picture, wherein the history had been strangely 
summed and prophesied. A dark, stormy night; 
his sluggish blood on fire with some strange un¬ 
rest; these people coming to him—whose desti¬ 
nies had been tangled with his own generations 
back, and who, in future years, were to control 
Lis life irrevocably—coming to him now, and 
disappearing again as suddenly. Fate played 
at tableaux then, he was used to think, on look¬ 
ing back. 

Going up to his room in the loft now, he tore 
off his coat, and began washing the mud off his 
face and hands, startled, as he glanced in the 
little glass, to see how nervous and heated the 
face was, and how his eyes glowed. Janey, 
coming quietly up the ladder after him, sat 
soberly on the foot of the cot, regarding him, 
while he talked excitedly, blurting out the words 
between the dashes into the water-basin. 

“Wasn't it lucky I chanced down just as I 
did, Jane? Do you think they’ll stay all night? 
The luckiest thing you and mother had that 
whim of cooking me a birthday dinner; only I 
wish it were better. It must seem so coarse to 
them. That little girl looks as if she’d lived on 
nothing but cream and berries all her life.” 

“She’s eating bread and molasses as if she 
liked it,” said Jane, dryly. “Won’t you eat any 
of the supper, John?” 

“Lord no, child,” rubbing his face with the 
huckaback towel until it shone; “I’m not hun¬ 
gry. I don’t care for the supper. If it’s only 
enough for them, and they like it.” 

“So you'll not cat it?” Janey got up, looking 
at him as she said this. So as she and his 
mother had been saving the chickens for weeks 
for this, and eggs for the muffins, and now this 
was to be the end of it! So as she had scrubbed 
all day, and he never had seen it, but had taken 
her Scotch shawl to wipe the mud off of that 


J child’s shoe. “You don’t mean that, John? 

• “You’re not going to let them eat that sup- 

• per?” 

^ The boy’s gray eyes flashed indignantly. 

5 “Don’t be mean, Jane,” and began to brush 
J his hair. 

t; She sat down on the edge of the cot again. 

1 So square and stumpy she looked, sitting there 
s puckering up the quilt nrher hard hands. He 
£ did not see how the child’s square-built body, 
| that vexed him to look at, was heaving, nor how 

!( ' she was choking down the tears in her throat. 
“I hate anything mean and stingy,” he con¬ 
tinued. “Why don’t you go down and help 
mother dish the meat? Lord knows where 
mother went off to; and even father ain’t like 
himself, and hearty with these people.” 

S She did not move in spite of all these mutters. 

< “I did not mean to anger you, John. Don’t 
l let’s quarrel to-night. It’s your birthday. I’ve 
i thought of that all day.” 

s Jane was .not usually so humble, and John 
$ only felt his cause more just at the unwonted 
\ non-resistance. “Who’s angry?” he cried. “It’s 
j not often a little thing turns up in a fellow’s life 
> like this—something out of the common run— 
i and all you women folks must go about to thwart 
\ and fret me. These kind of people don’t come 
$ every day. Why don’t you treat ’em like friends, 
l and not let ’em think we are no better than the 
j brutes? Eh, why don’t you?” waxing louder 
i and redder, brushing angrily at the mud on his 
> trousers with a broom whisk, 
jj “I didn’t look much at them.” 

^ “Didn’t you?” with a patronizing look. “You 
i are always slow, Jane, I know. Well, the fcl- 
t low’s not much. I’ve seen lots better men than 
i him along beach, come off yachts and the like. 
5 But the woman’s worth looking at, according t<$ 
< my notion. Got a voice that would charm the 
i birds off the bushes, and her dress clings soft 
v to her when she walks, and her hand is as light 
i and soft as a gull’s breast. She’s what a woman 
1 ought-to be.” 

s “The girl’s got the most sense of the party, 
i; I thought,” said Jane, recovering her voice. 

\ “Eh! the little one? She’s nothing but a 
| baby,” his face growing hot at the remem- 
> branco of how he had held her in his arms 
i ploughing through the sand beach, in the wet 
| and darkness, feeling something like the princes 
£ in the fairy tale he read, seeking their fortunes 
^ at night along the sea-shore. “She’s only a 
> chubby bit of a thing, good to be nursed; ’s pot 
\ a pretty name—Gretchcn. Dutch, isn’t it? I’m 
* going down now. Arc you out of the sulks yet, 
5 eh?” pulling her roughly by the sleeve. 
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“John!” she started up with a curious eager- § bade them be seated; and Mr. Knote, intending 
ness, the color coming and going in her thick, to pay his way well, had drawn a chair up and 
bilious skin as he had never seen it before, j bidden his wife do the same. Old Mackay carved 
“Don’t be cross with me to-night, John. I $ the chickens as well as he could for his hot dis- 
didn’t think you could have hurt me so as you % cussion of the tariff with his guest. They argued 
did awhile ago. But I did not think you’d ever $ themselves into quite a community of feeling, 
have contempted the supper—and for stran- jj The lady ate languidly, with a persistent swil- 
gers.” Her nose grew redder, and she began J ing empressement, when she spoke to the Mackays, 
to sob. She was not growing handsome as she s which the father and son were charmed with; for 
did it, and John was irritable: at any rate, \ men always relish a slight exaggeration of cha- 
wanted to be off, down stairs. “I—I’m a fool!” ^ racter or manner in women. But Janey saw 
indignantly dashing off the tears. “Lord knows < that the woman was affable, the most insulting 
I’ve "fought with you enough. But it seems to $ form of pretension, and was shy of her accord- 
mc as if you were giving up me and your old ij ingly. 

father and mother, as well as the supper, for ^ She sat down on a low cricket not far from 
strange folk that have bewitched you. Some- ij the little girl, who stood with her back to the 
thing tells me so. It—it wasn’t chance brought J fire, her tiny hands stretched behind her so as 
the knob for ill-luck on the candle to-night, nor |> to clasp each other. She w*as very slight, but 
bad tallow,” with a fresh burst of tears. | there was something compact and firm in the 

John looked at her with a blank bewilder- \ poise of her light limbs, in the manner in which 
ment. “If I knew what ailed you,” in that ^ her head was set on her shoulders. About nine 
grave, explanatory tone with which men always $ years old, Jane concluded her to be, as she 
address hysterical women, “I’d know what to \ looked at her. Her face was squarely cut, with 
say. Women are always full of freaks. I choose > her hair drawn off of a low, broad forehead, be- 
to be civil to a lot of strange people stopping I; neath which looked gravely out a pair of slow 
for an hour, and you suspect mo of deserting \ brown eyes. A firm little mouth too, with red 
my father! Don’t fret me, Jane! I’m tireder i lips, which Jane wished to kiss. Such a curious 
than you know.” He stopped a moment, pull- \ old-fashioned baby. 

ing at his neck-cloth as if it choked him. “I’m “Why don’t you eat your supper?” said Jane, 

sifck to my soul of this dredging. Any trifle that $ meeting her eyes. 

makes me forget it is good for me. Even seeing 5 “No.” 

these people is like getting a breath of outer ij “Don’t be rude, Gretchen.” 

air.” He shook off her hands from his shoulder i; The child made an odd little bow to her 

and w'ent down the ladder. s mother. 

Tho girl stood quiet a moment. It was un- ;> “Ar’n’t you hungry?” said Jane, lowering 
reasonable, certainly, and silly. But she knew ij her voice. 

then that he wms gone from her and his home, \ Gretchen came nearer, leaning forward. “Yes, 

utterly, after that night—never to return. And, ; S ; I am,” in a confidential whisper. 

through her acrid temper and remembrance oH “Why don’t you cat then?” 

squabbles and daily injustice between them, she £ “Because none of you wanted us here. There! 

had a vivid, keen sense of how she loved him, ij No, not one of you.” 

now'that he was gone. “I don’t care,” turning s Jane made no answer, only looked at lier 

to the basin to cool her eyes. “If he throw's j steadily, her mouth twitching, 
us off, he’ll find none better,” with a stifled sob. n The child laughed outright in a moment, and 
“Poor John! No wonder he’s tired of the ? then, coming up to her, leaned indolently on her 
dredging! Other boys go to school and get jj knee. 

on. And I’ve been cross and fretted him every ] “I w r ish you’d nurse me, I ache so,” she whis- 
day.” s pered. 

She wet the towel, and, using it after the jj “Don’t fatigue the little girl. Gretchen,” said 
fashion of a mop, soon liad her face cool, and J the mother. “Nice little girl!” 

went down. But she could not make the flesh jj “What is your name?” said Jane, taking the 

less muddy, nor the hair other than a faded red. $ pink little fingers in her own. 

That hurt her sometimes to think of. Ij “Marguerite—mamma called me—rcarl, and 

They w'ere at the table w’hcn she entered, s Daisy, and such stuff. Our nurse called me 
Mother Mackay, coming in with a grave look ^ Gretchen. Bicca Bow'ers was our nurse. You 
of determined patience, had placed the birth-$ didn’t know her, did you?” 
day chickens and muffins on tho table, and 5 “No.” 
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“Well, she did. And she got sick and went 
away, I don't know where. But she never came 
hack. Mamma says she’s dead, I don’t know.” 
She was silent, thinking, for a few moments. 
“Well, I told them they must call me Gretchen. 

I liked Ricca. I said they must. Mamma did 
not wish to, but she had to give up. She always 
has to give up when I say she must.” 

The conversation stopped here, until the child 
looked up again. “ I’m going to sleep,” she said. ; 

“Will you come up and lie on my bed?” asked : 
Jane. 

“No. This is better,” twisting herself up on ; 
Jane’s lap, with a saucy smile, like one who is ; 
used to petting and spoiling, and chooses, for a : 
moment, to be indulged in it. She did not see ; 
John watching her, as a bear might a kitten. ; 
Jane did, and noted how his heavy, soggy fea- ! 
tures lighted slowly, and how he affected a ; 
mannish, grown-up look when he spoke. 

“I’ll carry the child up stairs, if she wishes < 
to go,” John said. ; 

The child raised herself, suddenly grave. “I : 
do not choose it,” said she; “did not choose you « 
should carry me before.” 

“Why?” with a quizzing air. 

Her eyes surveyed him from head to foot with < 
a hard, critical look, before she answered. “I : 
do net like you,” turning lazily on Jane’s lap. ! 

The boy’s face turned scarlet. “It is the j 
fishy smell oa my clothes,” bitterly, catching ! 
hold of his muddy trousers. : 

“No,” after a pause, “I like her, and it is on j 
her clothes. I don’t know why, but I don’t * 
want you near me. Nor to speak to me. Don’t J 
talk. I’m tired.” J 

John Mackay gave an embarrassed laugh, and \ 
went to the window. It stung him; for. with a J 
man’s body, he had only the ignorant, groping j 
mind of a child, swayed by trifles. < 

Gretchen looked after him, and then lay quiet, \ 
watching Jane’s grave face with her half-shut j 
eyc3. After awhile she opened them, speaking < 
sharp and angrily. “Well, what is it? Speak \ 
out! What do you think of me?” \ 

“What matter?” coldly, setting her on the > 
floor. “/ do not care to tell every one what I \ 
think of them.” j 

“I do,” relapsing into a yawn. “I’m tired of i 
being kind, as mamma preaches. I hate lies.” \ 
She sauntered off to a settle and seated herself i 
alone, watching Jane and John with sad, un- j 
childlike eyes, but not speaking again to them, j 
or any one, refusing to eat by a shake of the j 
head; the attentive watchful look going from ! 
her face at last, and leaving it simply tired and ] 
lonely. 


Children have instincts as true as those of 
animals; there had been a thorough recognition 
between these two girls. Jane never forgot the 
little figure crouched up in the corner under the 
stairs, nor the look of her face in that last half- 
hour, though years passed before she saw her 
again. “How hard her mouth is shut!” she 
thought now, glancing at her furtively. “She 
looks as if she never had any one to play with. 

I wonder what she did when her nurse Ricca 
died?” But she did not go near her, or speak 
to her again. 

The storm without had abated; a clear gray 
mist held the air, through which the moonlight 
made an uncertain sickly light. In the west, 
thick waves of black fog rolled up, height upon 
height, bringing the horizon apparently within 
touch. 

“But the way over the beach is clear,” said 
Mr. Knote, coming to the window with old Sam, 
speaking in his hearty, cordial voice, that seemed 
always to toss all difficulties to the winds. 

“Clear enough for them that knows it, but 
I misdoubt your going alone,” hesitated old 
Mackay, putting on his horn spectacles, without 
which he never deliberated. “You’d best accept 
our offer, and take a shakedown for the night 
and pot-luck for breakfast. In the morning it 
will be a clear drive over the sands. Besides, 
arc you sure the axle is safe?” 

“My driver is careful. If he says it will do, 
I’ll trust him. It has been a pleasant adven¬ 
ture,” rubbing his hands. “ ? Pon my word, the 
pleasantest I’ve met with this many a year! 
Turning out as it did, you see? And I’d like to 
stay and discuss our national squabbles with 
you an hour or two*longer, and spend the night. 
But my wifo—these women are nervous, you 
know, from under their own roof-tree. Can’t 
take things rough-and-tumble. Though you are 
comfortable here,” glancing around; “snugbo- 
yond belief, considering the room you have.” 

Mackay glanced at his wife; but she was 
listening patiently, the corners of her mouth 
firmly drawn down. “Safe so far,” he thought 
to himself. “But the sooner they’re off the 
better. Or we’ll have a storm.” Then he said 
aloud, “So you will go?” 

“Yes. If your young man—John, eh? would 
bring the driver up from the shed with the 
w r agon. Fine boy; your son, Mr. Mackay? I’d 
be glad to see him or you at our place whenever 
you come to the city.” 

“Where did you ask my son?” said mother 
Mackay. 

The old dredger’s face began to work, but the 
stranger went on unsuspectingly. 
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“To our place, up the Delaware; a bit out ot 
the city. Worth looking at, we think. Forest 
trees century old,” with an affected air of in¬ 
difference. 

Jane listened attentively. What an empty 
shell this man was! Was it to be like him that 
John was hungry for book-learning? 

“Yes, I’d like you to call,” he went on; “let 
me be hospitable in turn. You have shown me 
the water, let me show you what nature can do 
with land.” He had turned to John as he spoke, 
and now suddenly stopped. “Eh! How? This 
is extraordinary! I see it now—it puzzled me 
from the moment I first saw you. Lizzy, do you 
perceive? The most extraordinary resemblance 
between our young friend here and—do you see 
what, my dear?” 

“No. But I am so slow,” deprecatingly. 

“Only, the large portrait of my grandfather 
that hangs in the library. Eh! do you see it? 
Most astonishing, upon my word! Same square 
cut of jaw—my grandfather always shaved 
clean, he was so proud of that—good base to 
his face; eyes, and the droop in the lids. Charles 
the First eyelid we call it, you know, it ran 
through the Stuarts. Nose in this face not de¬ 
cided yet, eh? But it was most singular.” 

John had borne this dissection, boy-like, with 
an uneasy laugh and shrug of the shoulders; his 
mother was grimly silent. 

“Well, well!” said Knote, “it grows late. We 
have trespassed too long on your hospitality. 
Make ready, Gretchen.” 

He stood talking to Mackay while the carriage 
was brought up to the door of the cabin, and 
his wife and chilt} put on their bonnets. 

The old dredger gallantly Conveyed them out, 
under shelter of his oil-skin coat, held over their 
heads: John standing moodily apart. Gretchen 
bade nobody good-by but Jane, going up to her 
with the saucy laugh again in her face, and say¬ 
ing, “I like you whether you choose it or not.” 


Knote returned after his wife and the child 
were safely ensconced in the carriage, drawing 
his pocket-book out with a smile. “Nothing 

can pay for kindness but-” 

The old man’s face suddenly darkened, it had 
been nothing but genial and glowing before. 
“Put it up!—put it up, sir! You offend me. 

Before my wife sees-” 

But it was too late. The old lady had seen 
the pocket-book, heard the words; this was 
more than she had prepared to bear patiently. 
She came from beside the table, her face, and 
cap, and hands all flurry and agitation. “No. 
Nothing can pay the debt you owe us. You 
spoke truer words than you know. Law’ll never 
give it back. But we want no sham bargain 
and sales of a bit of victuals,” with unutterable 
disgust. 

“Pooh! pshaw! Bessy!” said her husband, 
trying to interpose between the stranger and 
her solid mass of flesh. “Let by-gones be by¬ 
gones; don’t be opening old sores with Mr. 
Knote. Good-by, sir.” 

“But what does this mean? By-gones, ma¬ 
dam? I insist upon an explanation, Mackay.” 

“You shall have none from me,” said Mackay, 
with a natural dignity. “Be contented to put 
up your money and go. You have been warmed 
and sheltered. If any other account is open 
between us, I will not bring it to light. God 
has thought right to set one in high places and 
above the other. But our house is our own. 
He has left us our bit of good-will and victuals 
to give away. Even to you and yours.” He drew 
his wife back, as he spoke, and shut the door. 

Nothing was left to the stranger but to make 
his way through the fog to his carriage. “A 
queer sort of creatures,” he said, being seated 
by his wife. “The woman a little deranged, I 
think. I wish they had allowed me to pay my 
bill.” And that was all of it. 

(to be continued.) 


O'ER THE SEA. 


BY ELLEN It. LADD. 


The acme of thy hopes is won, 

For thou hast reached oh! Europe's strand; 
Thy Wood, touched by health’s magic wand, 
With a new lease of life will run! 

Thy words come winging o’er the seas, 
And all my soul intoxicate; 

Up to the largeness of thy state 
I rise from slothful plains of easel 

Thy soul comes questioning to mine! 

My heart a purer laith is taught. 


Instructed by the grander thought, 
Illumined as hy light divine! 

Oh! might I feel upon my head 
Thy royal hand, charmed by thy lips. 

The shadow of each joy’s eclipse 
Would scarcely fill my soul with dread! 

Although by adverse winds I’m topped, 
And each must go a separate way, 

’Twill be my future pride to nay, 

Once have our life-paths met and crossed! 
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BY LESLIE WALTER, AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD,” ETC., ETC. 


Some one says that to be young, gay, and > 
healthy, “queen o’er yourself,” and “sovereign * 
over nature’s fair domain,” is to hold the fabled \ 
treasure of the philosopher’s stone, in the pos- { 
session of the truest secret of happiness; and ^ 
so I felt it to be, as I was whirled swiftly along ji 

the-railroad, one bright summer morning, ^ 

on my way from school. The last forfeit was $ 
paid, the last lesson said, the last lecture re- j! 
ceived for some weeks to come; the distracting $ 
examination prepared for, through many anxious i 
hours, was passed with a reasonable degree of s 
credit; prizes had been awarded, praise and \ 
censure duly distributed, and neither school nor ; 
school-books need disturb my fancy for the next i 
forty days. Well might I feel free and happy, j 
and think railroad traveling the pleasantest; 
thing in tho world, and even study delightful, \ 
because one so enjoyed escaping from it at last! \ 
The strains of our exhibition songs rang in my i 
ears, keeping time to the regular rhythm of the > 
machinery, the clang and beat of the iron en- \ 
gine, the motion of the wheels; the glancing \ 
lights in the mirror at the end of the car, and \ 
the shifting landscapes there reflected, glim- i 
mered and danced before my eyes; my French \ 
maid. Rosine, sitting opposite, her neatly-gloved \ 
hands crossed upon her traveling-basket, swam < 
and sank, unaccountably, now distant, and now \ 
near; the other passengers advanced and re- \ 
ceded in the same confusing way; tho whole > 
scene faded, lost color and reality—I was asleep, { 
with my bead resting on the window-ledge, and !; 
time and consciousness both lost in a dream. \ 
A sharp concussion, a heavy jar awoke me. 5 
I was flung violently aside, upon a heap of* 
screaming, struggling humanity, that swore, l 
and shrieked, and prayed, as different dispo- > 
sitions suggested, during the distracting five l 
minutes that followed. The crashing npise sub- 5 
sided, tho car ceased its rocking and plunging, \ 
4nd became stationary; the passengers began to < 
disentangle themselves; the conductor entered, l 
rather pale and agitated, at first, but much re- > 
lieved as soon as it became apparent that no \ 
serious injuries had been sustained; and the s 
ladies and children were immediately collected, $ 
reassured, and passed out of the car to the safe l 
ground below. I 


Rosine and I were alone, and had no one to 
explain the accident to us; but we gradually 
understood, from the questions and answers 
passing among the rest, that the train had 
been thrown off the track by some obstruc- 
tioh, and our car and another slightly damaged. 
There was no resource but for the passengers 
belonging in these to remain where they were, 
while the engine, with uninjured carriage, pro¬ 
ceeded to its destination, and then returned for 
us. This was unpleasant, but not unbearable, 
and better than broken bones, or fractured 
skulls; so we who were of a submissive dispo¬ 
sition per force, as belonging to this unlucky 
party, resigned ourselves to a long period of 
patient waiting, and watched the more eager 
and impatient travelers crowd into, upon, and 
about tho ono small remaining car still attached 
to the engine. 

“Send down Harding, when you reach the 
A- station!” shouted somq person in au¬ 

thority, who had remained to take charge of 
us, to the engineer. “He came up this morn¬ 
ing, and has not gone back yet, I think. Ho 
will know how to help us better than any of 

you-” the rest was muttered between his 

teeth. The official touched his hat, the loco¬ 
motive shot off, and was soon lost in the dis¬ 
tance. 

Our position was not a cheerful one, though 
most of us tried to make it so, by uttering as 
few complaints as possible. Bruised, battered, 
torn, and dusty, we sat in a disconsolate row, 
on sticks, stones, and rubbish, opposite the 
wrecked car, fully exposed to the hot rays of 
the sun, now mounting high in the heavens, 
and rather perturbed and nervous still from tho 
sudden shock of the accident. The children 
among us were frightened, and thirsty, and 
cried fretfully in various notes of distress; for 
the water-cooler had been crushed, and its pre¬ 
cious contents lost, and there was no possibility 
of satisfying their wants for an hour to come. 
In this predicament we all began to follow the 
example of the conductor, who looked wistfully 
along the road by which help was to arrive, 
expectant of the coming man. 

Station A-was the next on tho line, not 

more than a mile away, and in less than half 
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an hour our anxiously lookcd-for rescue party j lady, as different from tho image his miud re- 
came in sight, headed by a tall, well-dressed >, called as tho full-fledged butterfly from the 
young man, walking actively in advance, fol- j small brown chrysalis in which its possibilities 
lowed by a troop of stout Irishmen armed with j were concealed. But I was not thus to be 
various tools and implements. J cheated of the notice of my early play-fellow. 

The new-comer glanced compassionately at \ and, half sobbing, half smiling, I persisted, 
our wan and weary company, while he listened ] “Dear Arthur, dfin’t you know me?” 
to the conductor’s account, but immediately \ “It can never bo little Gabrielle!” he dc- 
proceeded to the wrecked carriage, and, after i dared, at last, his quick bright hazel eyes 
a brief consultation with his men, went to work * busily scanning my features. “My dear little 
upon one, energetically, with hammer, nail, and j girl, is it really you? How could you remember 
screw, had it raised and shoved back upon the > mo so well after all these years?” 
rails, and the dire confusion inside reduced to j I had both my hands in his, by this time, and 
something like order; then, advancing to ward ? was laughing gayly in his face. Remember him! 
us, he lifted his cap from his brown curls, and, \ One doesn’t so soon forget one’s first love, and 
addressing himself respectfully to the eldest | that he was mine I am very sure. Half of my 
lady of the group, invited us to enter the car, ^ childhood had been spent in his society, and all 
and find refuge from the sun while we waited ' my pleasantest thoughts and happiest memories 
for the train. 5 dated back to those halcyon-days when I was 

I had watched the young machinist at ten- J his play-mate. My poor young mother had died 
tively during the half-hour he had been busied \ of consumption, and my father, fearful of the 
directly before us, attracted by a resemblance ; same fate for the child she left, and disregard- 
that grew r stronger every moment, as he spoke, ' ing the round, and rosy, and compact attributes 
moved, and looked up, from time to time, to \ which seemed rather to announce me possessed 
address some quiet command to his myrmidons. ; of the solid British traits of my English ances- 
I was certain now of his identity, sure that % tors, tho Vaux, placed me with his old college 
memory did not deceive, or hope mislead me; J friend, the Rev. Arthur Harding, rector of St. 
and when he left his place, and walked up to $ Matthew’s Church, in a lovely, healthful village, 
us, with the firm, easy step I knew so well, andwhere I passed six happy years, sharing the 
stood with the sunbeams glistening on his dear; sports and studies of the rector’s son. 
old chestnut curls, I could hardly restrain my ; Poor Mrs. Harding was an invalid, and did 
joy. A man whom he had sent off, upon first; little more than direct her small menage from 
arriving, now came back with a pitcher of milk J her sofa, and oversee her son's wardrobe and 
and a pail of w ater, with which the children £ my own; but all deficiencies w r ere made up in 
were duly refreshed, to their great satisfaction. J that son’s tender care of me. I was not only 
Having carried them into the car, and assisted | his pet and play-fellow, but his pupil and charge, 
their mothers in bestowing them comfortably, i over whose welfare he exercised an almost ma- 
he carefully helped up the elder ladies, saw [ ternal supervision. The whole household owned 
them established in eligible seats, and then re-| his gentle sway: manly boy as lie was, he did 
turned for the younger and more agile, re pro- s not disdain to interest himself in its details, 
sented, in this case, only by Rosine and me. | and thus avert all trial and annoyance from 
Trembling and excited by this sudden resurrcc- j his gentle, suffering mother. It was to Master 
tion of all the memories I had been recalling in \ Arthur the maids came to complain of the 
connection with his well-known face, I hardly \ grocer or the butcher, to announce the giving 
answered when he spoke to me, taking my S out of the flour or the coal, to supply deficien- 
parasol, bouquet, and book, the only articles s eies, to receive wages, and to conduct the whole 
of light baggage I carried, and smiling kindly \ domestic machinery, w T hich requires so much 
on my bewildered maid, ns he stretched out his ; strength and patience in all families. The Rev. 
hand for the basket, to which sho had clung \ Mr. Harding, buried in his study, knew no more 
through all our reverses. I could not wait ij how his daily needs were supplied, than Elijatf 
longer for recognition. “Arthur! Arthur!” was s from whence the ravens fed him. But his pale 
my cry. \ wife, lying undisturbed in her quiet room. 

Ho turned immediately, and looked at me ^ blessed the child, who was son and daughter 
with a puzzled, inquiring glance. I had for- ; in one, and loved her beautiful brave boy with 
gotten that the half-dozen years, and more, \ an idolatrous affection. So I learned of her to 
which had only ripened the tall collegian, had \ love him with the same entire reliance on his 
changed the merry hoyden into a grown young ^ goodness, the same sweet dependence on his 
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power that brightened her wauing life; and as j see my men waiting for me there, inactive, that 
I grew older, I strove to help him with what J ruined car to mend, that raging conductor to 
girlish skill I had. When he went away to col-% console? My occupations cannot give way to 
lege, I supplied his place for a time to the best l your caprices as once,” ho said, smiling down 
of* my ability, till, suddenly summoned home, ^ into my face, so that his eyes belied the reproof 
I was reviewed before my father’s critical eyes, j of his words. “I am a man now, and must 
pronounced to have gained a firm foundation of > work for my living, and my work won’t wait, 
health and strength, and sent to begin my pro- l But keep this scat for me if you can, and I will 
bation at a fashionable school. I be back presently to claim it, and talk of old 

During the swift occupied years that followed, \ times.” 

I heard but little of the Hardings. The rector ^ lie went, and, bending down my head, I wept 

died, and his family left L-, to go no one s happily, joyfully, the sweetest tears I ever shed, 

knew where; all traces of them seemed lost, and s unmindful of the noise and bustle going on 
I had long been quite hopeless of renewing the i without, the fretful discontent within. At in- 
delightful associations of my childhood. My > tcrvals I heard a clear voice outside, directing 
own father died, leaving me an orphan, and an $ and encouraging the workmen, while its owner 
heiress, under the guardianship of his lawyer, ; lent real and energetic aid to their efforts, or 
at whose house I resided during my brief vaca- ? passed through the car, speaking in the same 
tions. Grief for the loss of a parent little known ; kindly way to the weary, uncomfortable passen- 
had long since passed away; but I felt all the ; gers, diverting the attention of the wailing chil- 
loaeliness and desolation of my position, without; dren, or relieving their overworn mothers from 
home or family, or tics of blood and affection, S their charge for a brief refreshing moment; 
dependent only on the sentimental friendship, ; carrying help and cheer wherever he came, but 
the evanescent enthusiasm, of my fashionable : still I could not lift my head. At last, the loco- 
school-mates, and the kindness of their relatives, ; motive hurried up, there was a brief delay, and 
for all I knew of domestic happiness, and the i then we started again; the wind blew fresher 
love which is the life of every woman’s heart. J upon my flushed check, I regained my self-con- 
Gay, high-spirited, prosperous and happy as IJ trol, and, looking up, found Arthur Harding 
was, the sadness of this want lay deep in my : quietly seated beside mo, wrapt in bis own 
mind, and became stronger, as I looked forward ! thoughts, his face looking in repose hardly less 
to the approaching end of my school days, and ; bright with that expression of courage, sweet- 
the breaking up of the only tics I had, with the i ness and resolution, which formed its chief 
subsequent launching alone into a world, which, $ beauty more than feature or color, though it 
however kindly it might bo disposed to regard j was deficient in neither. He roused himself at 
me for my extrinsic advantages, had nothing \ my first movement, and seeming not to remark 
near and dear to offer in return for the love I l the traces of emotion my countenance still rc- 
thas lost. The sudden sight of a face recalling ? tained, began to talk of our old associations, 
the tir-'.c when I had something more than these i and to tell me such things concerning them as 
could give—the happiest time of my life—quite 5 he thought would interest me. Still he did not 
shook my usually strong and healthy nerves, and \ speak of himself, or explain how I had hap- 
I clung to Arthur Harding’s hands with an eager ? pened to find him in a place, and among cir- 
joy and gladness which moved him very much, j* cumstances so different from those in which I 
“ Let me put you into the car,” he gently pro- \ left him, and I found myself obliged at last to 
posed, looking down at mo with fond protecting i ask more direct questions. 

kindness, while I wiped away the ready tears, { “But you don’t tell me about yourself, dear 
and followed by Rosine, who was speechlessly ■ Arthur?” I suggested, “and that is what I most 
astonished, took the scat he found in a remote : want to hear. Your father died, I know, not 
corner, where he stood beside me, shielding me ; long after I saw you*last.” 
with his tall figure from the curious observation * “And left us penniless,” he quietly rejoined, 
of the other passengers until I was myself again, J “nis income died with him, and I could hardly 
and could laugh, and look, and speak without $ have been so good a household manager as my 
the hysterical agitation of a few moments be- ^ little play-mate thought me, for everything else 
fore. “Now,” he said, “I must go.” % was swallowed up in debts. I left college at 

‘•And leave me?” I said, “I wanted so much 5 once, of course—they thought there that I had 
to see you.” ^ a mathematical genius, I fancied I had a me- 

4 ‘And leave you? Yes, petted, spoiled child ' chanical one, so I went into a machine-shop to 
that you are! unreasonable as ever. Do you $ support my mother.” 
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“But your education!” I exclaimed, shocked; sence now. She always kept an exquisitely 
at the sacrifice. “Could you not have done it* clean house, remarkable for the taste and beauty 
as well in some other way without giving up $ of its arrangements, filled with plants of bril- 
your plans so entirely?” I had been his little * liant or fragrant blossom, crowded with vases, 
confidante, and knew how dear these cherished J pictures, and statuettes; with corner cupboards 
plans were, we had discussed and dreamed over J full of rare old china, and shelves of valuable 
them often in the rectory garden, and I felt* ancient and modern books, with odd embroi- 
what the brave, ambitious youth must have suf- J deries and antique furniture. There were de- 
fered in resigning them. J positories devoted to curiosities sent by a sailor 

“My college course was nearly over,” he an-* l#ver, strange tokens of distant countries from 
swered, cheerfully, “and the professions are all ' which he never returned: herbariums of rare 
crowded. I could not hope to win my own sup- * plants that she had collected; shells and stones; 
port, far less the means of existence for another, * and butterflies, beetles, and bugs impaled on 
in years and years. There was but one thing % pins, and set in neat rosewood cases; stuffed 
fer me to do—I am sure that I decided rightly—* animals and birds, mostly the carefully pre- 
I thank heaven every day for assisting me so to > pared remains of deceased pets; while in a sort 
decide—my mother could not have borne priva- \ of preserve, at the back of the house, was a coi¬ 
tion, as had I,been alone I could have borne it— { lection of birds and beasts, forming a happy 
she lived surrounded by such luxuries as her * family worthy of Barnum, which we had dub- 
fccblc state required, and died peacefully and J bed the Museum. There were cages of mice, 
happily, sure of my future.” * and birds, and squirrels, hutches for rabbits, 

“She is dead then?” * kennels for dogs, and decent dwellings for fami- 

“A year ago. Since then I am alone, except 5 lies of Maltese and tortoise-shell cats; a pretty 
for' aunt Ruth, w T ho persisted in following ‘her* spotted fawn, which was not content always to 
dear boy’ to the city. She has removed the ? browse in aunt Ruth’s grounds, but occasionally 
museum to a pretty little suburban cottage, at a > leaped the wall and foraged among neighboring 
pleasant distance from town, where it flourishes j gardens to her infinite sorrow and mortifica- 
mightilv, and I pay tribute to it when I go out* tion; a lamb, a little Jersey cow, which came 
to sec her every Saturday.” \ up from its pasture to bo milked at night and 

“The animals arc all well, I hope?” I laugh- * morning, and held its gentle mouse-colored head 
ingly inquired. \ to be caressed like a docile kitten; a Shetland 

“All well, but not all the same that you re- \ pony, upon which wo used to ride, and a pair 
member. The white mice have succumbed * of monkeys, the terror and pest of the boy who 
through extreme old age, and been replaced * fed the animals and kept the grounds in order, 
by a new series; there have been many genera-* and of the maid who cared for the birds, and 
tions of rabbits since your time, and changes \ plants, and the interior economy of the cottage, 
innumerable among the canaries. One of the \ Recalling these, and similar reminiscences, 
monkeys (the wickedest one) scalded himself* and laughing gayly over them, the time passed 
to death, two years ago, to the delight of all; swiftly till we reached the depot. Lifting me 
who knew him; but there is a beautiful family > into the carriage which had long been waiting 
of guinea-pigs now, and we have added a King * there, with a promise to see me soon again, and 
Charles spaniel to tho collection.” * a kind parting look and clasp of the hand, 

“Dear aunt Ruth!” I cried, joyfully, “I shall s Arthur strode quickly away to a neighboring 
really sec her again! I must go at once; you s , machine-shop, and was sw r allowed up in its 
will take me, won’t you, Arthur, the very next J dark depths. 

time you go?” * That was a happy summer, in spite of the 

“Oh! certainly,” he answered, “if you don’t? unhappy company in which I nominally spent 
mind an omnibus; that is the way we mechanics * it—my guardian, with his stern, abstracted 
travel, you know.” £ ways, and his daughters, with their scarcely 

“Not a bit. Besides, I have a pony carriage * concealed jealousy and rivalry. My own com¬ 
at Mr. Stanton’s if-” * panions, and the friends of my father and 

He shook his head, and I did not persist. I> mother, were of a different class from theirs; 
was too much rejoiced at the thought of seeing* my name and fortune brought me among asso- 
aunt Ruth to be quite as willful as usual: her \ ciations they could not hope to share; and it was 
motley menage bad been one of tlie chief do- * scarcely to be expected that these marked dis¬ 
light* of my childhood, and I knew I should * tinctions should produce anything but envy and 
find infinite pleasure in it, and in her kind pre- * ill-will. I had never taught myself to regard 
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the feelings of persons not dear to me, and this j Something in his tender look downward, as 
fhult has given me many bitter hours. Wholly i he spoke, sent a thrill through my heart, and a 
inexpvrienced and undisciplined, accustomed to \ sudden thought through my mind, dazzling, dis- 
conTult only my own sweet will and pleasure, $ turbing, delightful. “I wish,” it had trembled 
and careless of those whom I considered my in-? on my lips to say, “that I could give you my 
feriors, my residence was far from being a \ fortune:” but the wish remained unuttered; and 
home, and the behavior of the people who > drawing back silently from the discussion, I 
shared it with me, no more affectionate than ? went out alone into the garden, my cheeks burn- 
was necessary for the maintenance of a forced s ing, and my pulses beating with a strange ex- 
and conventional civility. I was more alone { citemcnt, that, amid all its coolness and peace, 
than in my school, and thrown upon my own < kept me restless and feverish, and filled the 
resources during the holidays, when everybody s dusky solitude with vivid, happy visions, 
was out of town, mostly spent them with aunt ? The pleasant summer was succeeded by a 
Ruth, refusing to go to the sea-side, or Springs, \ golden autumn, my last at school. Traveling 

or any place of fashionable resort, that could > frequently backward and forward on the- 

take from me the dear delight of the days in \ railroad, I often saw Arthur busy among his 
her fanciful parlor and grotesque “Museum;”? complicated iron creations, but never too busy 
and the evenings in the society of her nephew, \ to come and talk to me. A precious half-hour 
reading, singing, talking, j ust as we used years $ on the platform before the train left, a few 
ago, when he led and instructed me, and gave < minutes’ converse at the car window, an occa- 
me every worthy thought or true impulse I have $ sional meeting in the cars themselves, bright- 
ever known. Once I asked him what his occu -) ened the time wonderfully for me. Then came 
pation really was—I knew little of any useful \ the Christmas holidays, in which I graduated at 
work heaven knows, and less of the pain and J Madame’s in gorgeous attire, and had the hap- 
thought it invoked. He answered readily J pincss of seeing Arthur’s pleasant face among 
enough. ? the spectators, and of receiving his congratula- 

“ Making and mending machinery, Gabrielle.” 5 tions afterward. My eighteenth birthday fol- 
“ And why are you in that locomotive shop on \ lowed, celebrated by a brilliant ball, to which I 

the-railroad?” \ could not persuade him to come, for he was 

“Because I tinker and doctor the old engines | now more closely occupied than ever, working 
there, and try the new ones like Stephenson on J both day and night, at a model he was building 
a small scale. I wish I could hope to end like s of some new machipe, which, when successfully 
him.” > completed, was to make his fortune, as I firmly 

“And who was he?” I inquired, breaking? believed. Many a time had I asked him to ex- 
upon the reverie into which he had fallen. { plain it to me, and listened uncomprehending 
“Don’t you really know, my dear girl? But, | to his kind and patient exposition, vexed at 
of course not, there is no reason why you should, t my stupidity and shallowness. I had given 
He can’t be to you what he is to me. I’ll get \ much attention, latterly, to all my studies con- 
you the book if you would like it, and you may \ nected with mechanics, and hoped yet to attain 
see for yourself.” \ the eminence of understanding and sympathiz- 

So he brought me the book, and I read it, \ ing with him in his pursuits; for better reason I 
gladly, triumphantly, for though I had no false \ had none. Meanwhile the model grew, and 
pride connected with the thought that my child- \ when he asked me to spend New Year’s Eve at 
hood's friend was “only a mechanic,” I lamented > aunt Ruth’s, and said he had good news to tell 
the sacrifice of the honors and riches he would \ me there, I did not doubt that the inventor 
have been sure to win in a different career, and l meant to confess how he was at last on the road 
seeing how they might yet be gained, in this was j to fame and fortune. 

hopeful and pleased accordingly. ? We passed a happy, quiet evening. The clock 

“For you see you are but a child yet, Ga-< ticked, the coals clinked, the lamp sputtered 
briclle,” he said, as I told him of the brilliant ? gently, aunt Ruth fell asleep over her knitting; 
visions, more brilliant than- the first, that the \ but still the silence of deep content, and sweet 
book had awakened in my mind. “You don’t ^ confidence that brooded around us remained 
know what years of poverty and pain, of toil jj unbroken by words. Arthur seemed to have 
and struggle, and privation, the artisan must go ? forgotten the tidings he had to tell till I re- 
through before he turns his tool into a sceptre, ^ minded him of them. 

and his work-shop into one of your chateaux en $ “You say that the model is not done, and that 
Etpagnt” ? you find trouble and difficulty with it, and sit 
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up all niglit over it, thinking and working; yet 
you look happy, and you said you had happy 
news to tell me.” 

- “So I have; and so I am, thank God! Ga- 
brielle, I am not so poor a man as I was. I am to 

have a place in R-& H-’s great machine 

foundry, where I am overseer, and shall receive 
better wages. Now I need not live alone any 
longer.” 

“You are coming to stay with aunt Ruth?” I 
exclaimed. 

“No,” he slowly answered. “I want a home 
of my own, and some one to make it happy. I 
am going to ask you to share it, Gabrielle. Do 
you love me well enough?” 

I laughed, but my cheeks flamed up more 
brightly even than usual, I know; and I expe¬ 
rienced a strange and new difficulty in looking 
up bravely into his face, and telling the obsti¬ 
nate truth as honestly as usual. “Of course, I 
love you well enough; you know I do, I always 
did. You might have asked me long ago, Arthur; 
you might have taken me away from school; I 
W'ould have been glad to come.” 

“I couldn’t do it,” he answered, reddening, 
and smiling a little under this novel charge, 
which covered my confusion with petulance 
and a sense of injury, as he took my hand and 
kissed it. “I had not money enough, dear.” 

“How much had you?” 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

“And how much now?” 

“Just as much again.” 

“A thousand dollars, Arthur! Is that all? 
And what will that buy?” 

“Bread enough, and beer enough, and room 
enough for two,” he answered, smiling, “and 
content and happiness, I hope, besides. Will 
that do, little one?” 

“But where will you live? In that brick 
house you pointed out to me when we were 
walking, where you board with an Irish widow ?” 

“Yes, Gabrielle.” 

“And you will be out all day working, and 
come home late at night, tired and worn out; 
and I am - to sit up and wait for you, sewing 
upon our clothes, and set out a little supper 
when you come?” 

“Yes, my darling!” 

“And we are to be very economical, and 
never go beyond our income, but lay by some¬ 
thing for a rainy day; and you are gradually to 
have your wages increased, and save a sum out 
of them to advance the interests of the model?” 

“I see you have thought what it is to be a 
poor man’s wife.” 

lie was growing paler and paler, but I did 


; not see what pain I was giving him. Wrapt in 
f my own delightful fancies, and absorbed in the 
t pleasure of the surprise that w-as coming for 
t him, and in the vision of a bright future far dif- 
‘ ferent from the images I had evoked, I w T ent on 
t pitilessly. 

$ “And you are to grow old, and w'orn, and 
| wrinkled, and I thin, and faded, and ugly before 
j; our time; and then w*e shall cease to love each 
jj other, and quarrel, and recriminate, because the 
l evil days are come.” 

5 He started and turned from me. walking 
^quietly up and down the room. “I see,” he 
j said, “I have done wrong to ask you, Gabrielle. 
j But w’hy not tell me this more kindly ? And why 

* give me hope first and such terrible disappoint- 
j inent afterward? Why confess that you love 
< me, and yet stab me so cruelly?” 

; “Because,” said I, following him, and slip- 
j ping my hand into his, “because I do love you, 
s Arthur, and I wouldn’t consent, to be a burden 
\ on you, and bring you to this by marrying you 
| on your present income, and forcing you to sup- 
| port me by such toil and trouble. I am so glad 
5 to think I can save you all this, dear. I have a 
i fortune of my own!” 

5 He stopped short in his walk, and looked at 
j me w r ith a sort of pity in his eyes for the tone 
v of triumph in which I spoke. “Did you really 
; think I did not know it?” he sai l. 

J “Yes,” I stammered, with a strange, painful 
‘ thrill at my heart, rousing to contest and rebel- 
: lion. “You will take it, will you not?” piteously 
| imploring. 

5 “No,” he gently answered, “I cannot. Love 

i for her love, and gratitude for her sacrifice I 
l will owe my w'ifc; but not such a debt as this; 
j to do it, for me would be to lose honor, nian- 
hood, and self-respect; you could not ask such 
> a holocaust. There will he enough to cry out 
v against the poor mechanic who entrapped an 
: heiress—I have thought of that—hut I can bear 
’ to be misunderstood so long as I do not justify 
? their contempt in profiting by it as they stip- 

• p »se. If you will marry my poverty, come in. 

s God’s name, and I will devote my life to thank- 

i ing you; but do not ask me to rob you of your 

t riches.” 

<, 

s “Rut-” I began to remonstrate. 

? “Don’t make me seem hard, and harsh, and 
| cold,” he interrupted, stooping to kiss my lips, 

: and pressing back thus the words that were 
: struggling to pass them. “Don’t tempt me with 
J tones, and looks, and ways I love, to be false to 
; myself and to yom. It is for honor, dear! for 
I more than life! I must—I must be independent, 
? I must be free, I must be brave in the world’s 
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battle, and not a skulking coward, ready to * 
accept luxury, case, and pleasure at the price } 
of all now held most dear.” s* 

“And what am I to do?” I demanded, anger, ^ 
and pride, and rebellion rising in my heart. i 
“ Have your fortune settled on yourself, and 2 
use it as you need, or as you will, so you owe; 
me shelter and support, and give me love; I ask J 
no more.” > 

“And live in ease and idleness, or with the 5 
means in my power, while you are toiling and: 
struggling for my daily bread? To have my \ 
hands tied helplessly, while yours are worn with $ 
work for our joint maintenance? Never! You i 
ask more than I can give; you require what 1 1 
cannot perform.” \ 

“Then you will not marry me?” ho said, i 
turning very pale. j 

“Not on such terms as those,” I answered. \ 
I spoke, I looked angrily, bitterly. Pity had j 
overflowed my heart, unbidden, at sight of his i 
gad, anxious face; but I fought down the traitor- \ 
ous feeling and turned away. My prido and 5 
self-will were cruelly wounded, and I did not * 
care to hide the resentment his words inspired. \ 
I had been wishing, hoping so long to benefit, i 
to help and aid him; and, the chance put into l 
my hands, he had refused assistance, and de- \ 
spised. thrown back my offers with cold ingrati- < 
tude and resolute refusal. “Not on such terms > 
as those,” I repeated, glad that it had come my i 
turn to deny. \ 

lie went to the mantle, and, bowing his head j 
upon it, remained a few moments in dec£ and ^ 
silent thought. Raising his face at last, he said, $ 
“ I can offer no other. God forgive mo if I do $ 
wrong!” and went. ^ 

The bells broke out, ringing merrily for the £ 
New-Yeir; aunt Ruth woke, astonished to find 5 
it so late, and her nephew gone, and pierced my ; 
heart with her innocent inquiries. The night' 
was spent in weeping such tears as make a J 
child a woman; and when at last I fell asleep, : 
the morning of my New-Year dawned cold and : 
dark to me. ; 

So I went back into the gay world again to : 
become the gayest in it. Wildly extravagant in : 
expenditure, unwearying in dissipation, I soon j 
attracted much attention, and was adopted as a i 
sort of sovereign in the society in which I moved, s 
My still childish appearance and manners made \ 
me rather petted and patronized than admired j 
or feared. I was a favorite, a spoiled child, a 5 
creature to be flattered, fetee, idolized, on whom > 
the winds of heaven were not to blow, the sun s 
of heaven was not to shine too strongly. Such j 
homage pleased and charmed mo, and strength- \ 
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ened me in my rebellion against, my lover and 
my own heart; feverish and restless, I drank 
deep of pleasure, hoping to find in it the magic 
Lethe that should drive away thought and keep 
memory drugged and dumb. I dared not stop 
to recall the vision of the pale, lonely man, who 
labored silently, patiently, resolutely, within 
the bounds of the humble life, the narrow in¬ 
come, the little house I had refused to share, 
all haunted by thoughts of me. Gradually this 
feeling gained upon my mind, until it seemed 
to have a double consciousness, following him 
persistently from amidst the most brilliant 
scenes, from among the gayest people, bringing 
his image constantly before me, nt all times and 
places, like a shadow of remorse and of re¬ 
proach. 

The winter passed heavily away in external 
gaycty and secret gloom, and spring found me 
growing thin and languid. My friends professed 
to be greatly alarmed about me; I was losing, 
they said, my pretty, babyish plumpness, and 
my rosy color, so rare, and so much to be re¬ 
gretted. I began now to prolong my afternoon 
drives till dusk, that I might pass a certain 
frowning foundry, whose great doors were sure 
to be shut, and whose resounding hammers idle 
at that time; or to make a wide detour from the 
fashionable streets, to enter one with a very 
homely name, which hold a small, plain brick 
dwelling house, with one well-known window, 
(I saw no others,) where shone a bright lamp, 
revealing the outlines of a familiar figure bend¬ 
ing beside it. Sometimes I passed the house by 
day, when the inmate of that room was sure to 
be absent, and it was deserted, dark and silent, 
for the pleasure of looking in at the open case¬ 
ment, and straining my eyes to detect some 
trace of the beloved occupant, the model on the 
table, or a book, or drawing, or engraving which 
we had studied together, and which might re¬ 
call the happy days, and the happy lot I had 
cast away. My heart was starving for his pre¬ 
sence, pining for liis love—the shows and 
shadows upon which it lived had proved but 
unsubstantial food. I felt broken in spirit and 
health, and was very glad, when summer ap¬ 
proached, to* accept an invitation from a party 
going to the sea-shore, and escape the perpetual 
conflict with memory, thought, and emotion, 
which, haunting me so painfully among familiar 
localities, might be conquered or forgotten at a 
distance. 

The salt sea breezes brought back color and 
flesh to my cheeks, and life and strength to my 
limbs. I improved rapidly, and was soon re¬ 
stored to something like my usual gay flow of 
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Spirits and bloom of health, and began to rc- s back to us, of course; we Bhall be happy to re¬ 
ceive attentions and overtures, dedicated, as I J ceivo you.” 

could not but suspect, rather to the fortune Mr. J I looked from one to another of the circle, 
Stanton held in trust for me, than to my own J proudly and incredulously, but with a choking 
charms or merits, and therefore rejected as cour-s in my throat that held me dumb. There was 
teoualy as possible—whenever they assumed a ^ pity in some of the faces, curiosity or well-bred 
definite shape—with his approbation and con- \ regret in others, in none the expression of true 
currence. I saw but little of my guardian now, l and fond affection that I had learned once to 
except when he required my signature to some i read, and kept in my memory as a touch-stone 
document of which I scarcely understood the \ by which to try all other loves and friendships, 
meaning, buried in a mass of legal verbage. < This metal rang but false beside that pure, fine 
lie still remained in town with his family, while j gold. I rose and left the room. 

I was under the charge of an old friend of my J I sent down my thanks to Mr. Guinness, but 
father’s, whose daughters had been my school- j would not detain him, and would go later with 
mates, and whose wife had kindly acted as my ;> my maid. His presence, and that of all these 
chaperone during the preceding winter. ' summer friends, was odious to me now. I cut 

I came down later than usual, one morning, > their tender farewells short, and spent what 
after an uneasy, sleepless night following an \ time remained to me in packing—Rosine, poor 
evening of empty gayety, to find a conclave of | girl! wondering at my fixed determination to 
dowagers eagerly discussing some important \ take away everything, and greatly dismayed at 
item of news in the paper, as they trifled with ^ the immediate discomfort this sudden reverse 
an untasted breakfast. Mr. Guinness, still ab- j of fortune had brought in its train. Hurried, 
sorbed in his journal, and knitting his brows j frightened, confused, we journeyed up to town, 
darkly over the paragraph to which they directed j and, leaving our trunks at the depot, submitted 
his attention, did not notice my entrance, but j to be put in the shabbiest hack in waiting, and 
the others paid me the dubious compliment of !; were jolted on our dreary errand alone. I had 
ceasing their debate, and received me in pro- 5 hardly time to form any plans, the bewilder- 
found silence. Astonished and embarrassed, I ; ment and trouble of my mind prevented any 
would have retreated, but they called me to ' clear or decided resolution. I had but the 
come forward, and, with ostentatious kindness, | shadow of one, and ordered the driver to go to 
seated me among them, and consulted my appe- : my guardian’s house. 

tite throughout my breakfast, as the savages in 5 The bell rang shrill and loud through the de- 
Sinbad, I couldn't help thinking, plied an in- * serted dwelling, eliciting no response to our re- 
tended victim before devouring him. J peated appeals. A few passers-by stopped to see 

When I had finished the meal, which I did i: the result, and the next neighbor came politely 
with uncomfortable dispatch, “Now, Mr. Guin- $ forth to state her belief that Mr. Stanton had 
ness,” they cried, “tell Miss Vaux the news!” ^quitted the country forever, as rumor reported. 

“’Tis nothing, nothing at all,” said he, avoid- < The family had left town some days before, and 
ing my inquiring look. “It may be all a mis- s the furniture, etc., she had heard, was all dis¬ 
take. Infernal scoundrel, no doubt!” with ‘posed of by private sale, and had been taken 
which meoherent remarks he relapsed into $away: no vestige was left in the house of its 
silence again. > former occupants. There could be no doubt, 

“Mr. Guinness means, my dear,” explained \ she regretted to say, that her late neighbor had 
old Madame Le Tulle, laying her hand lightly $ proved a most dishonest and unprincipled man. 
on my arm, “that Mr. Stanton has sailed for s Thanking her for the information she had given, 
England to-day, taking all your property with j I turned away, sick at heart, 
him. The morning paper announces his flight, £ Where to go? The afternoon was already wan- 
and his defalcation for heavy sums, which ho s ing, the sun slanted toward the West. Time 
held in trust for others besides yourself. It \ was precious, some shelter, help, or comfort 
may be only a false report, but it ought to be 1 1 must have. I thought of several school- 
investigated.” | mates, whose dwellings were within easy reach, 

“And we think, love,” continued Mrs. Guin- J with whom I had been intimate, and on whose 
ness, gently, “that you had better go up to !; fervent professions of friendship I had been 
town to-day and find out the truth. My hus- \ accustomed to rely, and we proceeded to make 
band leaves in half an hour; he will take you \ trial of these with little success. Door after* 
with pleasure. Perhaps your presence may do j door remained obstinately closed, or opened 
some good. If the worst should be true, come s only to reveal the sturdy form of a solitary 
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guardian left in charge of the otherwise de- £ 
eerted house. Before one, at last, we found a } 
carriage full of gay girls just setting out on 4 
their summer tour, who greeted me with a 
chorus of voluble questions. <; 

Where had I been? Where was I going? \ 
Why not to Long Branch? Dear old Long i 
Branch! I should enjoy it so much, they knew, i 
such a nice little select party of everybody I ? 
liked, and going to Lebanon afterward. Would £ 
I not come while they stayed? Well, then as J 
soon as they came home, to talk it over. “Au > 
revoir!” and, '“Don’t forget!” and so the car- \ 
riage rolled away, and I was left alone again. •! 

As a last resort, I bethought me of Mrs. Dan- i; 
ton, my mother’s dearest friend in youth, now ^ 
a stylish widow, who seldom left town till her i| 
sous and daughters had returned from then* $ 
schools and were ready to accompany her. I ij 
found her at home, looking very handsome and v 
elegant in a plain, dark traveling dress, in which, 
as she told me, she purposed to begin her journey ^ 
that evening, having been detained by business \ 
a day after the departure of her family. I 

“And what can I do for you, my dear child?” j; 
she inquired, kindly. 

“Direct and counsel me, dear Mrs. Danton!” 

I answered, with difficulty repressing my tears. ^ 
“If ever you loved my mother, help and advise ,< 
her child! Tell me what to. do, and where to < 
go!” 

The widow was much moved. She brought s 
nm a glass of cordial with her own hands, and ;> 
insisted upon my drinking it all. “It is so un- $ 
lucky,” she remarked, “that I am going out of \ 
town. I wish you had a better adviser. I am $ 
afraid I can do nothing. Suppose you go to my ^ 
solicitor—I will give you a line of introduction j> 

to him—and stop at the - Hotel to-night, \ 

and send the bill to me?” jj 

I shook my head and rose, declining these j> 
friendly offers with a moderate degree of self- ^ 
control, till I had taken leave, and was fairly s 
in the carriage, where I sank back in an agony j 
of weeping. But the wine had restored the ? 
temper of my nerves, and when the driver s 
rather gruffly inquired, where we were to go 

next, I directed him to proceed to A-and > 

B-’s foundry, and, during the long drive \ 

thither, remained absorbed in a tumult of con- < 
tending emotions that rendered me insensible ? 
to the rough jolting and rude shocks over which s 
Rosine lamented so bitterly. \ 

The great iron doors were shut, as we drew $ 
up before them, though it was long before sun- < 
set, the usual time for closing. A man lounged ' 
about on the pavement in front, to whom our i; 
Vol. XLV.—4 
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coachman addressed himself, demanding to know 
the reason. 

“We’ve slacked work in the hot weather,” he 
deigned to explain. “We closes early.” 

“And monsieur le direcleurf” inquired Rosine, 
instigated by me. 

“Don’t know*him,” returned the man. 

“Monsieur Harding!” shrieked she again, 
thrusting out her head. “Will he tell me lie 
does not know him? Betel ” and here followed 
a string of voluble French epithets. 

“Gone home two hours ago,” said the man. 

“Is he still employed here?” I now inquired. 

“Oh! yes. Miss.” 

“And boards at the same place?” 

“I think so.” 

The driver lashed his horses, and muttered 
an oath as he turned to go. He was weary 
of repeated rebuffs, and sulky enough, as he 
demanded, “Where now, mum?” • But I had 
gathered resolution, and steadily answered, “To 

S- street!” Friendless, homeless, helpless, 

where should I go but to him whose home I had 
made desolate, whose friendship I had abused, 
whose help I had castaway? Unconscious of 
thought or feeling, I sat in silent stupor till the 
carriage stopped before the door. 

Pushing past the coachman and Rosine with 
the haste and courage of desperation. I went 
up the steps algne. My ring was answered by 
a red-armed Irish woman, who looked ut me, 
not unkindly, as I trembled before her. 

“Is Mr. Harding in?” 

“Sure, ma’am, he isn’t.” 

“Will he be likely to return soon?” 

“And indeed, then, I don’t know; it’s not 
long he’s been out.” 

“I shall wait for him here,” I responded, with 
decision, and, paying the coachman liberally, 
added a promise of a further gratuity, if he 
would remain a short time in waiting, and, fol¬ 
lowed by Rosine, was conducted up stairs to 
the absent lodger’s apartment. 

My limbs shook, my eyes were blind, as I en¬ 
tered the deserted room, walking like one in a 
dream, with dir.zy, uncertain steps; and now 
that there was no alternative, and no return, 
tortured by an agony of doubt, and shame, and 
fear, and quite forsaken, for a time, by the 
strong assurance, the steadfast belief that had 
secretly sustained me so long. Many minutes 
passed before I gained calmness and under¬ 
standing to note the place and observe the 
various objects it contained. The furniture 
was neat and handsome, and seemed familiar. 
I reoognized it presently as having formerly be¬ 
longed to Mrs. Harding’s chamber, in L-: 
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her dutiful son had probably saved it from the ? “Oh! yes, yes!” 

wreck of the household effects, that she might J “I advise you then to remain here, to marry 
be surrounded by accustomed objects. On the j me, to go nowhere but to the heart that strives 
center-table stood the model, shielded by a thick ;• to give you rest and shelter, and an honest love, 
covering from the vulgar view; a roll of stiffs If you can be content w'ith these, my darling, 
paper^like an architect’s plans, lay near it; and ^ with my poor position and narrow means, and 
a pile of printed formulas, with blank spaces \ to find your life in the hopes, and fears, and 

left in them. A bouquet was beside them, of > cares, bounded by this little room-” 

lovely, fragrant blossoms, my favorite flowers, ij “Oh! Arthur, I have learned to prize it,” I 
gathered, I well knew, from aunt Ruth’s little J; cried, “banished from it so long^ It will be to 
conservatory. Dear aunt Ruth! So long de- j me what ‘Paradise regained’ might have been 
serted! ungratefully neglected! intentionally \ to Eve-” 

avoided! Would that I had the courage to go i* “I could assume the care of your future with- 
to her! But I was sure of but one love in all \ out a fear,” he said, “and make you happier, 
the world, and dared essay no other. Should $ as I earnestly believe, than the friends and for- 

this fail me- £ tune you have lost.” 

I Baw in the mirror opposite that my color was $ Sobbing and trembling with joy, I clung to 
fading, and my cheeks growing white with the $ him. trustful of the great love boating in the 
suspense. Rosine laid me on the sofa, and fol- o heart so close to mine. My best earthly hope, 
lowed the landlady down to her secret haunts, my shelter and my shield! I blessed the sor- 
to prooure a glass of water. A quick, elastic step \ row, and humiliation, and disaster that brought 
came up on the stairs. One moment I cowered s me safely back to him, the haven whero I moat 
trembling and weeping in my corner; the next 1 1 desired to be. 

was lifted in Arthur Harding’s arms, held close \ Presently he said he must leave me for a little 
to his dear heart, made welcome to his home and £ time, and, weary with the trials of the day, se- 
to his name! i cure and peaceful in happiness, I fell asleep 

“But don’t think,” I cried, breathlessly, dis- ? upon the sofa, after he had gone, and rested 
engaging myself, bewildered with the sense of £ sweetly and blissfully. In the twilight I was 
rest and happiness after my long misery, but $ awakened by a rain of tears and a shower of 
determined to explain the truth—“don’t think i; caresses; aunt Ruth, sobbing over me, called me 
I came to confess my fault, and because I re- s her daughter and her dear injured child, and 
pented my wicked pride, though that happened ** bore me off at once to her pretty cottage, 
long ago. I should have been ashamed to come $ Ten days later, in the plainest dress I ever 
with such a reason or excuse; I came because j> wore, I knelt before the altar of my mother’s 
I was utterly homeless, friendless, and alone, ^ church, a content and happy bride. I came poor 
rejected and deserted, helpless and poor—be- i; enough to my husband. King Cophetuas’ beg- 
cause I had no claim here, and no right, and I s gar-girl was not more destitute, for some adroit 
knew you would pity me and advise me.” i depot thief had appropriated my trunks, and I 

Tenderly as a mother soothes her child, he had only my dusty traveling garb and the coarse 
soothed and comforted me. “Do you think I \ straw bonnet in which I made my journey up to 
did not know it, my poor child?” he said, “iij town. But I loved him too dearly to feel my 
would have come for you at once if I had known s dependence, it was sweet to receive everything 
where to find you; I have been trying ever since jj at his hands; and I was hardly glad when, on 
to learn, but I am glad you found me first; I £ our return home, he pointed out the neglected 
would not accept the universe in exchange for i model, and said, 

such a proof of your confidence. Your home “What do you think, Gabrielle, of my receiv- 
always awaits you, here and in my heart, and \ ing, for a share in that invention, as many thou- 
you are welcome to both now and forevermore.” < sand dollars as you have counted years? You 
“But you don’t understand me,” I said, $ ore doomed to be rich, after all, you see; but I 
hastily starting up. “I don’t expect you to S dared not tell you before, lest you should take 
marry me, that is all past and gone. I only >, me for my money—you have such mercenary 
ask you to be my friend and brother as you $ ideas.” 

always were, to tell me what I ought to do and \ Well—all this was not very long ago. but he 

where I ought to go, to help and counsel me as \ has risen by swift degrees to fame and fortune 
you used to do, and advise me for the best.” $ already, and has an honorable station, an assured 
“You promise to accept my advice and act ^ position, having won by liis own hands all that 
upon it?” $ my riches could have given him. I am glad of 
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this, and glad that all I have and am, I owe to \ 
him; nor do I feel such dependence burdensome. J 
For years to come, as in years passed by, I hope ? 


to claim of him support and shelter, tenderness 
and love. 

And this was how I lost and found my fortune. 




* AFTER THE BALL. 

IT MATTIB WINFIELD. 


Was I ever so cold as this before? 

I ihakc like an aspen leaf in the gale. 

How bright the moon shines there on the floor 1 
But the moon is cold, and her face is pale 
Like mine. Just now, when I looked in the glass, 

I started with terror. That face, so white, 

80 rigid, expressionless—mine? Alas! 

What is it that makes me so weak to-night? 

My head feels oddly. Those braids are undone 
At length; my hands are so chilly and numb 
I blunder strangely. I think I begtin 
To fasten that sleeve. Now the night has come, 
And I’m all alone in my room at last; 

But I can’t remember—I hardly know— 

What was it? Something, I’m sure, has passed. 

My thoughts, like my hands, to-night, are slow. 

What flower is this? I remember now: 

Tis one he gave me. Fll lay it away 
With my other treasure—his note. Oh! how 
That thorn is wounding my finger! Stay! 

1 wonder, now, whether I am awake! 

1 seem to have had a horrible dream. 

I’m sure ’tis all a dreadful mistake; 

I know things are never so bad as they seem! 

So cold! so cold! A few hours ago 
I waa warm; my cheeks were not pallid then; 
My eyes were not dull. What has changed me so? 
Will I never smile or feel glad again ? 


\ I recall the words that he spoke to-night; 

\ We were pacing the floor, the dancing was done— 

\ The halls were crowded, the blaze of light 
< Was garish and fall ns the noon-day sun. 

| M He’d leave the Springs on the morrow,” he said. 

( “Was called home suddenly; sorry to go! 

Wished business matters exiled or dead— 

They always broke in on a fellow so. 

His stay had been pleasant. He thonght he must 

I s Thank me for that. ’Twos so seldom he found 

Time for flirtation, you see. It was just 
Likely we’d meet again, somewhere around.” 

v. Was that all? What need have women of hearts? 
They tronble us sorely, and bring us pain— 

I And yet we must cover their aches aod smarts; 

I’m sure mine will never be light again. 

That was all! So young to be reft of each 
Sweot hope that brightened my life, and to see 
Its blossoms lie withered and dead! To reach 
After love, and suddenly have it flee! 

So lonely! so cold! Shall I never more 
Close my staring eyes in a happy sleep? 

$ And the cold, bright moonlight there on the floor, 

< Will it never out of my chamber creep? 

> How do corpses lie in their narrow bed, 
s With white, folded hands, and with pulseless breast? 
i Perhaps, in the morning, I shall be dead, . 

' And my poor, torn heart forever at rest! 


THE LIGHT AHEAD. 

BY EMILY J. BROWN. 


Oua lifo is a path, young maidens, 

With roses and thorns bestrown, 

And often the fairest flowers 
Are thickly with weeds o’ergrown; 

But though there are clouds around us 
From pinions of sorrow shed, 

There’s a hand still beck’ning onward, 

It points to a light ahead. 

In youth we build many castles 
Of nothing but young hearts’ dreams, 
All wrapt in the misty future. 

And peopled with hope’s bright beams; 
But often the glittering fabric 
Falls back to the earth again— 

For cold is the stern world’s frowning. 

As chill as the Autumn rain. 

With friends we are now surrounded 
Who undying friendship vow, 

And we dream not time can sunder 

The bands that units us now; 


Yet some will but last life's Summer, 
Some sleep with the early dead. 
But the hand that beckons ever 
Will point to the light ahead. 

Our moments are swiftly fleeing: 

Each idle, unnoticed breath 
Is bearing us nearer, nearer 
To the unseen shores of death. 

And soon will the threads of silver 
Be mixed with our nut-brown hair, 
And over our girlish forehoads 
Be scattered the lines of care. 

But when by death’s turbid river 
We are called at last to stand. 

And wait to be carried over 
To the silent, unknown land— 

The hand that has ever guided 
Shall scatter away our dread; 
’Twill point to a home in Heaven, 
That glorious light ahead! 
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MRS. PAY SON’S “SHOPPING* 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

“I am going oat shopping with Mrs. Payson > block or two, she tripped up the steps of her 


this morning,” said little Mrs. Dennison to her * 
husband at the breakfast-table. > 

“Well,” answered the gentleman addressed, > 
pushing back his coffee-cup, “that’s a reminder, \ 
I suppose, that a certain portmonnaie needs re- 5 
plenishing. What are your most pressing wants ■ 
to-day, Carrie—a dress, shawl, or what?” \ 
“I am thinking of one of the fashionable new \ 
shawls, Henry,” replied the little lady, ani- j 
matedly. “Mrs. Payson says we can get bar- \ 
gains at Puffem's! Real beauties, she say9—J 
and only twelve dollars! And Mrs. Ellis paid > 
twenty-five dollars for hers. Mrs. Payson always > 
gets things cheap. She knows how to shop.” \ 
“She's a bargainer, certainly, if that means \ 
to stand before a counter and chaffer an hour ^ 
or two about a piece of goods; and I do believe \ 
there isn’t a store in the city where she doesn’t j 
‘drop in,’ every day or two, just for the satis- \ 
faction of pricing goods and seeing ‘how they \ 
are going,’ if she doesn’t buy. But, Carrie, I > 
doubt very much the truth of her theory of J 
‘cheap bargains.’ Cheap articles are always ; 
dearest in the end, to my vieto; so use your own jj 
judgment when you go shopping. Here are J 
twenty-five dollars; get what you need with it— i; 
hut mind, don’t bring home any Irish shawls or ? 
nine-penny delaines!” J 

“Oh! you’re a dear good Henry this morn-c 

ing!” replied Carrie Dennison, with a bright, > 
loving smile. “Now I can do some shopping, 1 
really! See if I don’t come home with the bar- ; 
gains of a Jew!” v 

“Well, good-morning, my dear!. Only don’t J 
run all over the city, and come home tired to $ 
death—that’s my stipulation!” £ 

“A dear good papa!—yes, that he is!” said $ 
Carrie, when her husband was gone, addressing ? 
little Master Johnny, who occupied a high chair \ 
at the breakfast-table. “The best papa in the | 
world! And now, mother must hurry and dress \ 
—and Johnny mu9t be a good boy with Margaret \ 
to-day, and mother’ll bring him home a pretty \ 
little new hat, to wear when he goes out on the \ 
Common! Come, baby!” and, lifting the little j 
fellow from his seat, she went to the kitchen to \ 
give orders to the domestic; and about an hour J 
later, set out on her shopping excursion. 

Hastening down the sidewalk the length of a i 
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friend’s house; and, a few minutes later, the 
two ladies were wending their way toward the 
business portion of the city. 

“There’s a car!” said Mrs. Payson, lifting 
her hand, the customary signal, as one came 
down street. “We must save our strength in 
not walking down—for I’ve got an ocean of 
shopping to do! I teased William into giving 
me fifty dollars to-day, though he declared he 
couldn’t spare it; but then, these men always 
plead poverty, and I know how to take ’em. 
And now, let me sec!—out of that fifty I’m 
going to have one of those new shawls—a leather 
colored silk—a new fall hat—a plaid dress for 
Fanny and Nelly each—gloves, handkerchiefs, 
boots—and oh! lots of things! You see if I‘ 
don’t stretch that fifty dollars into full seventy- 
five! I mean to get some bargains to-day. What 
are you going to buy, my dear? The shawl, of 
course. We must have ’em alike—those twelve 
dollar ones at Puffem’s; and I’ll make him let 
us have ’em at ten apiece—you see if I don’t, 
as wc take two!” 

“Are they really good shawls, Mrs. Payson?” 
asked Mrs. Dennison. “ Henry thought I’d bet¬ 
ter get a good article; and I could go as high as 
twenty dollars. I’d rather pay a little more, 
and have one equally as good as Mrs. Ellis’; 
hers is all wool, you know.” 

“Nonsense, my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Pay- 
son. “Why, these are beauties, I tell you—and 
you’ll say so when you see them! A little cotton 
in them, of course; but nobody need know it 
unless we tell them—and you’ll never catch me 
letting on but they are all cashmere! Eight 
dollars saved on a shawl! Why, that will buy 
Fan and Nell the dresses—just the outside ma¬ 
terial, I mean—or lots of other things. I want 
some kid gloves, too; and I don’t intend to pay 
a dollar and a half a pair for them at Warren’s, 
when Puffem, and Silky, and Softy advertise 
some, ‘slightly damaged,’ for seventy-five cents. 
We’ll get us some good ones out of them; see if 
we don’t! I never get the high-priced kids.” 

“But they won’t wear—and if there’s any¬ 
thing I do dislike, it’s a poor glove!” said Mrs. 
Dennison, involuntarily looking at her own 
nice, neat-fitting ones, of the same shade as her 
dress. 
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“Oh! they’ll last till they’re soiled, and then < one of those cactus straws that are so fashion- 
you have to throw them aside, you know! I ^ able. Oh! I wish 1 was mude of money, I want 
never bother to get gloves cleaned. Oh! there, \ so many things! What’s fifty dollars, I should 
don’t you forget to make me go to Madame \ like to know ? It w T on't bear looking at.” 
Chapeau's, I want some rats for my hair! W r hy \ “It won’t get much, I acknowledge, these 
don’t you rat yours, my dear? It would be so \ times,” replied Mrs. Dennison. “But I don’t 
becoming—you’ve just the forehead for them.” > see, Sarah, how you’re going to get any kind of 
“Because Henry ridicules the idea of having j a silk for twenty dollars. At least, you’ll have 
the house ‘infested with the torments,’ as he \ to give a dollar seventy-five a yard—Mrs. Ellis’ 
calls them,” laughed Mrs. Dennison. “But I’ll \ was that—and you want fourteen or fifteen 
see! I am tired of wearing my hair in just the \ yards, and that would come to about twenty- 
same plain way.” < five dollars. Why don’t you give up the girls’ 

“Well, you get a pair of rats, and a gold? dresses to-day, and get them another time?” 
comb, and side-combs, too; and see if you don’t l “Oh! I can’t do that; for I told William that 
look sweetly!” said Mrs. Payson. ‘‘But here \ I wanted to buy the girls some dresses for fall— 
we are—down to Winter street!” and, rising, l they hadn’t a thing to wear. I had to say some- 
the two ladies passed out. \ thing of the kind, you see, to get the money. 

“Let’s look into Turnbull’s—I always get^ But I’ll tell you what I will do: I’ll get a 
good bargains there; then we’ll go down to Puf- ^ leather-colored taffeta—they’re as handsome as 
fern’s!” said Mrs. Payson. ^ a silk, you know; and, in that way, I’ll have 

Mrs. Dennison followed the lead of her friend; <! enough to get my bonnet, the girls’ dresses, and 
and, for the next half-hour, Mrs. Payson was £ some new hats for them, too—theirs are shabby 
pricing, chatting with salesmen, and purchasing \ —and the shawl. Come, let’s hurry down to 
a few articles; then they left, to visit some half£ Puffem’s. It’s two o’clock, if you believe it.” 
a dozen stores, comprising hair-dressers, dry- £ Passing out, Mrs. Payson paid for her dinner, 
goods, and shoe-dealers, at each of which she l and invested thirty cents in cream chocolates 
invested in “cheap bargains.” £ and candies for the children—and, again on the 

“But, I declare, I must get the shawl—and? sidewalk, found herself with little upward of 
then hunt up the cheapest brown silk I can; for { thirty-four dollars in her purse. 

I find my money is dwindling fast!” she ex-s Three-quarters of an hour later, she was 
claimed, as they left one of these stores. “Let ^ hastening away from Puffem’s, with the de- 
me see”—pausing in a door-way to take an in-* sired purchase completed; and had also per- 
▼entory of her purse’s contents—“ fifteen dollars \ suaded her companion into a similar step, 
gone already to buy gloves, handkerchiefs, boots, \ “Such bargains! I said we would have ’em at 
head fixings; and the shawl, dress, and bonnet \ ten dollars apiece!” she exclaimed, exultingly, 
not looked at! Oh, dear! how much it costs i little dreaming that the salesman was as jubilant 
to dress, ever so plainly—and I only buy the l over his stroke of good-luck in disposing of twe 
cheapest and most necessary articles! Now, let’s S inferior shawls at more than twice their cost, 
hurry down to Puffem’s! Aren’t you dreadfully \ For he knew too well his customer, and always 
faint? I shall sink for the want of a cup of tea! ? “put up” the desired article to a much higher 
Let ’9 stop in at Copeland’s.” > price than to others, in view of her proclivity 

Seated at a table in that pleasant saloon, dip- \ for “beating him down.” 
ping her spoon into the soft consistency of “I must get Johnny a hat!” said Mrs. Den- 
Charlotte Russe, Mrs. Payson still kept up the \ nison. “And I need something for morning 
running fire of her conversation. * \ dresses. I hope we shall like the shawls, Sarah,” 

“I don’t see how, upon earth, I shall get the s she added, 
rest of my purchases out of thirty-five dollars! > “ ‘Like!’ Of course we shall! Why, I actually 

The silk will cost full twenty-five—or, say ? wanted to put mine right on, and wear it home, 
twenty; and that leaves only fifteen. Twelve —\ I think it’s the best bargain I’ve made to-day!” 
well, I won’t give but ten—for the shawl; that? was the reply, in a tone that silenced, for the 
leaves but five, though, for the girls’ dresses. 1 1 time being, any doubts that were beginning to 
never can do it, unless I get something of the l creep into the little woman’s mind, 
very poorest quality; and Fan is getting to be a \ But to follow the two ladies any farther, in 
great girl now, and knows what’s what. How- \ their afternoon researches into the mysteries of 
ever, I must manage to squeeze out something, \ “cheap bargains,” seems superfluous; but we 
I suppose; but I shall have to give my bonnet $ will meet Mrs. Dennison again at nightfall, 
up altogether, and that’s too bad, for I did want $ when, weary and rather dispirited, considering 
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their “success,” of which Mrs. Payson spoke ; “I have nothing to say, except that, though 
repeatedly on their way home, she was joined JI respect the flag of my country as much as any 
by her husband at the tea-table. J other man, I do not particularly desire to see it 

“Well, Carrie, I’m afraid you haven’t obeyed i; displayed over my wife’s shoulders. Mrs. Pay- 
my injunction,” said her husband, pleasantly, * son may wear these red stripes as conspicuously 
as he received his tea from her hands; “for you j as she pleases; but, seriously, Carrie, if you 
look completely worn out. But I suppose you’ve | persist in keeping that in the house, I shall run 
got such wonderful purchases, at such fabulously \ a flag-staff out of the front door and hang it 
low prices, as will more than compensate for jl thereon, as a token that Fourth of July may be 
your fatigue?” ^expected along shortly!” and, with a quizzical 

The little woman did not receive this sentence * look upon his handsome face, Henry Dennison 
with the animation of the morning; indeed, ^ settled himself to the “Evening Journal’s” 
truth compels the admission that she looked \ columns. 

exceedingly ill-pleased and dissatisfied, which ? Mrs. Dennison did not reply, but she quietly 
may be accounted for by the fact that she had 5 refolded her purchase, with a new decision; and 
spent the last half-hour in examining her pur- { next day, unaccompanied by her friend, Sarah 
chases, that had reached home before her. But $ Pay son, she re-entered Puffem’s store, with a 
Carrie DenniBon was too candid to conceal any- i package in her hand. 

thing long, and so she said, frankly, 5 “Exchange it, ma’am? I do not really think 

“No, I’m afraid I’ve not done very wisely to- j we have another shawl of so desirable a style 
day, Henry. My bargains' are not what I sup- \ in the store!” said the obsequious salesman, 
posed them to be, and I never Bhould have made S “I have no fault to find with the shawl at all, 
them but for Mrs. Payson. I can’t blame her } nor do I wish to exchange it for another—only 
wholly, though. I ought to have known better. \ to take its value in some domestic goods, if you 
The shawl—well, you won’t like it.” \ please,” was the quiet reply. 

“Let’s see it after tea. We won’t judge before-! “Oh! certainly, certainly! Anything you like, 
hand, Carrie,” was his comment. v ma’am!” exclaimed the clerk, anxious to secure 


Mrs. Dennison soon produced it, folded it, put 
it over her shoulders, and then turned to meet 
her husband’s eye, in which she might meet ap¬ 
proval or its opposite. 

“You don’t like it, Henry; I can see that at 
once. You think it too gay. But they are very 
fashionable, these stripes,” she said, deprecat- 
ingly; “and MrB. Payson has one just like U— 
and she admires them. It was cheap—only ten 
dollars! And I bought these two delaines, and 
Johnny this cunning little hat, and a pair of nice 
kids, with the rest of what you gave me. But 
why don’t you say something, Henry, and not 
stand looking at me, as though you thought me 
the most outree being extant? Do I look so very 
badly in the shawl?” 


J the further patronage of a new customer. 

} It is not necessary to linger long with Carrie 
: Dennison, in her selection of cottons and hosiery, 
I but only to add, that she left the store w r ith a 
t lighter heart—and also, that when, in the course 
i of a week or so, it transpired that she did not 
{appear with the “American flag” about her 
\ shoulders, she was, one day, surprised and grati- 
J fied to receive, at the hands of her husband, a 
\ present of a shawl of such quality and style as 
i ladies would have voted “decidedly genteel,” 
s and over which her friend, Mrs. Payson, went 
jinto her accustomed raptures, adding, “Of 
^ course it ought to be handsome, Carrie—it 
J cost four times as much as mine! Still, I 
l think mine is the greatest bargain!” 


A FRAGMENT. 

BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMES. 


Bvxnino winds are sighing, 
Sighing o’er the plain, 
Moonbeams now are falling, 
Like a HihUr rain; 

Stars are brightly shining, 
In the azure sky— 

I am fondly dreaming, 
Dreaming thou art nigh. 


Softly foils the murmur 
Of the mountain stream. 
As is glides along 
Like a pleasant dream; 
Dew-drops softly glisten, 
Like an angel’s eye— 

I am fondly dreaming. 
Dreaming thou art nigh. 
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THE MAID OF HONOR. 

BT MBS. ANN 3. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1804 , by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of Now York.] 


CHAPTER I. 

Amo no the numerous palaces which the Duke 
of Northumberland had erected from the muni¬ 
ficence of Edward, the boy king, was a noble 
mansion in the Strand, which bears his name to 
this day. In May, 1553, this lordly pile was 
thrown open, in all its splendor, for the recep¬ 
tion, not of the common people, but of the court 
itself. From roof to casement, the front was 
one blaze of light, and so completely was the 
thoroughfare illuminated, that its modern archi¬ 
tecture and rich sculpturing shone out, in clear 
light and shadow, more beautiful than the noon¬ 
day sun could have revealed it. 

Throngs of people, as they came up the 
Strand, gathered before the building, eager 
to catch a glimpse of the courtly visitors that 
w ere beginning to arrive, some in sedan-chairs, 
lyid some in the heavy coaches of the time, 
which, drawn by six or eight horses, half choked 
up the street, and scattered the crowd right and 
ltrft as they swung into place, ponderously, as 
a ship heaves its anchor after a storm. 

No wonder the crowd was great, and the 
mansion one blaze of light. Northumberland 
was in fact monarch and ruler of England, and 
in that house, before the glory of those wax- 
tapers and glittering sconces were extinguished, 
a triple marriage would be celebrated, which 
was destined to cost the haughty man both 
power and life. 

As the night closed in, the throng grew denser 
and choked up the Strand so completely that it 
would have been impossible to reach the main 
entrance of the palace but for a troop of royal 
guards, which kept the people back with sword 
and halberd, and that in no dainty fashion. 

Among this throng of common people, a young 
man, in the dress of an artisan, and followed by 
an older person evidently of the same craft, 
mode himself unpopular with those in his neigh¬ 
borhood, by the eager, almost wild impetuosity 
with which he forced a passage toward the 
palace. 

“Halloo!” said one, giving the youth a thrust 
with his elbow. “Fair play, my lad, is an old 
English law all the world over ” 

Before the man had finished his speech, he 


* was seized by the stouter artisan, who clenched 
| his wrist like a vice, forced his hold from the 
\ young man’s collar, and flung him backward 

I s into the crowd, too* much astonished for resist¬ 
ance or protest. Before this man could gather 
himself up again, the crowd had closed in be¬ 
ll tween him and his assailant, and the two stran- 
ij gers stood together in the front ranks of the 
i crowd, with the broad light upon their faces. ’ 

\ “My lord! my lord! come back, I pray you. 
5 A hundred eyes are on your face,” said the 
\ elder man, pulling at his companion’s jerkin, 
s and speaking in a low', anxious whisper. 

$ The young man shook off the grasp on his 
\ jerkin, and, shading his eyes with one hand, 
^ looked up to the palace windows, searching 
them with intense earnestness. 

$ “Can you see nothing, Jared?” he questioned, 
jj turning abruptly on his companion. “ No signal, 
;> not a shadow of her presence? Search, search! 
ij She may pass one window, while my eyes are 
\ on another.” 

\ “My lord, my lord, stand back! See who is 
5 coming.” 

I The young man cast a glance up the street, 
ij and drew back into the crowd just in time to 
\ save himself from being trodden under the hoofs 

I of six snow-white horses harnessed to an open 
chariot, with outriders in the royal livery, and 
escorted by a troop of horsemen. This chariot 
drew up in front of the palace. The great en¬ 
trance hall was flung open; a flood of light 
% streamed over its scarlet cushions, and revealed 
$ the splendid action of the horses, as they stood 

I ** pawing the stones, and tossing their white manes 
like snow-drifts in the evening wind. 

A tall, fine-looking man, clad in black velvet, 
with a jeweled collar around his neck, and a 
| diamond star on his left breast, stepped out of 
\ the chariot, and waited on the broad entrance 
\ steps, holding his cap in one hand, with a 
S haughty reverence, as if the homage he felt 
\ constrained to pay chafed his pride. 

\ If the young man, who had just escaped being 
\ trodden down by those herses, had been ignorant 
\ of the person who stood so conspicuously lifted 
\ a step or two above the crowd, many a suppressed 
? voice from the people would have informed him; 
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for a low murmur of: “ The duke—the lord Pro- $ 
tector! That is Northumberland!” ran from lip } 
to lip, broken, at last, by a fresh announce- ; 
ment. j 

Following Northumberland from the chariot ; 
came a person well calculated, that night at ; 
least, to divide public attention with the Pro- J 
tector, notwithstanding he was, in person and ; 
bearing, a direct contrast to that stately noble, i 
Short, rather stout, and of a fair, florid com- J 
plexion, with loose, effeminate features, crowned ; 
with light, thin hair. The Duke of Suffolk stood > 
uncovered, as the Protector had done, waiting > 
for the young king to descend from his carriage, 'i 
But the boy monarch seemed in no haste to fol- { 
low his ducal guardian, but pale, fair, and with \ 
a look of exhaustion softening his beautiful face, s . 
he lay back among the crimson velvet cushions, > 
panting for breath, and turning his ‘sad blue i 
eyes on the lighted palace as if its brilliancy s 
wearied him. A murmur of sympathy ran £ 
through the crowd, a sympathy so deep and 5 
reverential, that the two dukes, who stood to- s 
gether in front of the entrance hall, were com- ij 
pletely forgotten. ^ 

Northumberland was not a man to brook ob- s 
livion long, even when the king held him in $ 
abeyance. With an impatient gesture, he ad- i* 
vanced a step or two, and, leaning over the side \ 
of the chariot, spoke a few words to Edward, s 
Then the young monarch stood up in bis chariot, 5 
waving and feeble. His cloak of purple velvet, $ 
lined with ermine, fell back, revealing a dress \ 

almost of bridal whiteness: for the blossom- !* 

s 

colored velvet was so sashed with w'hite satin, s 
and besprinkled with pearls, that its color seemed > 
scarcely more than the glow on a blush-rose. \ 
His cap of blue velvet was fairly lighted up by | 
an aigrette of great diamonds, from which a j 
long, white ostrich plume fell, touching that \ 
pale young cheek, as it were, with falling snow- l 
flakes. j 

After poising himself a moment, as if to step \ 
from his carriage, the young boy faltered and \ 
sunk back among the mingled crimson ermine j; 
and purple formed by his cloak, which had fallen > 
on the cushions. The light was full upon him, j 
and a thousand eager glances saw the hot scarlet ^ 
rush in a burning spot to his cheek, and the j 
jeweled collar, that seemed weighing him down, Ij 
rise and fall with his desperate struggle for 5 
breath. A murmur of thrilling sympathy ran \ 
through the multitude. The royal boy heard i> 
it, and, uplifting hifnself again, turned his beau- ^ 
tiful young face upon the crowd, with a look £ 
of such sweet gratitude, that sobs were heard, \ 
more than once, rising up with the renewed^ 
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outbreak of affection that stirred the popular 
heart. 

Northumberland’s brow darkened with im¬ 
patience, for no person in the throng seemed to 
think of him. A quick word escaped him, at 
which Edward turned suddenly and stepped 
from the carriage. The two dukes supported 
him up the steps, and were hurrying him into 
the great entrance, when he freed himself with 
gentle violence, turned to his people, and, in 
the full light which streamed from the hall, 
lifted his cap. 

A shout followed this action, mingled with 
prayers and murmured blessings, and in its 
midst the young monarch disappeared. The 
shout died off in a low moan, and the crowd 
fell into silence. There was not a heart beating, 
in that vast throng, which did not feel that the 
gentle boy king was passing away from them 
forever. 

The young man, whom we have mentioned as 
most eager in the crowd, had drawn a little 
back as the royal carriage drew up; but the 
moment its inmates entered the palace, he took 
his old stand. The man whom he called Jared 
touched him on the arm. 

“My lord, my dear lord, think of the danger! 

I saw the duke’s eyes on your face more than 
once.” 

“Let him look, the tyrant, the vile trafficker 
in human souls! It were a mercy almost, if he 
took my life, since he has seized upon every¬ 
thing that makes life valuable!” answered the 
young man, desperately. 

“But it is not here that we can hope for the 
interview you seek.” 

“Where then?” was the sharp rejoinder. 

“Back of the palace are open grounds; it must 
have been to that side her message pointed.” 

“Como quickly and show me where to find 
them. Why did you not mention this be¬ 
fore?” 

“I had no time or knowledge of the fact, till, 
a moment ago, while they w’ere busy gaping at 
the poor young king, I stole away and made an 
observation.” 

“And what did you find?” 

• “A wide, open space, which will hereafter be 
a garden—a window, level with the ground, at 
which a young lady stands looking eagerly into 
the darkness.” 

“Indeed! A tall, fair girl, with hair like sun¬ 
shine, and eyes blue as wet violets?” 

“Yes, my lord. She stood in the light, and I 
saw her plainly.” 

“Come, come, lead the way.” 

Jared began to struggle for a passage out of 
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the crowd, and at last the two men stood free ■* of great pearls falling upon her bosom and twin- 
of the throng. J ing their whiteness around her arms. Hertford 

*• This way, my lord. We have but to leap a ; turned pale as he regarded her. 
wooden fence, and the whole space is solitary £ “Katharine!” 

as a grave.” | His voice was stern, his face white with in- 

“Not if she looks into it! But you are \ dignant sorrow, while she, poor child! struggled 

mire-” i to escape from under that cruel glance and creep 

**My lord, I never saw the Lady Katharine l to his heart again. 

Gray; but a maiden such as you describe was 5 “It is true then,” said Hertford. “There is 

eagerly watching for some one, of that I am \ to be a third wedding here, to-night. They have 

sure.” | decked you bravely for the altar, Katharine 

The young man did not answer. He had come ^ Gray.” 
to the rude fence enclosing the grounds which i “Yes, yes!” she cried, with a struggle for 
would hereafter be converted into gardens. But, \ breath. “They did it: my father, the lord 
Northumberland House having been just built, \ Protector, and the Earl of Pembroke! My 
the place was not only in a rude state, but cum- s mother protested, my sister Jane went on her 
bored, in many places, by refuse stone, lime, > knees to them, I entreated, I implored—it was 
and loose timbers, which the workmen had cast j of no avail! They will marry me to him! In 
there. But the young lord saw nothing of this. j my desperation, I sent that messenger to you. 
Resting his hand on the fence, he leaped over \ It was a forlorn hope—you cannot save me!” 
and walked swiftly toward the light, streaming i “Cannot save you! I will carry you away 
from a window from which the curtains had < before their faces. Exiled, pow erless, hated as 
been drawn, and falling like a broad flag of j I am, by this proud, bad man, Northumberland, 
silver on the earth. The young girl was there, < I will snatch you from his power!” 
leaning against the framc-worlf of the window, 5 She clung to him desperately, 
with her head bent forward, and her eyes full S “Oh! if you could, if you only could!” 
of wild eagerness piercing out into the dark- s “I will, I will!” 

ness. Seeing nothing but blank stillness, she j But even as he spoke, the poverty of his 
drew' back, clasped her hands, and wrung them * means broke upon him with its bitter convic- 
with a gesture of passionate disappointment, t tions. What could he do against the combined 
Then she went back into the room, took a hasty ‘power of Northumberland and Suffolk, backed 
turn, and came back to her old position. X by the young king, who had come, in his feeble 

A noise, slight as a bird moving in its nest, $ state, to witness the marriage which was to sepa- 
startled her. Instantly her cheeks burned with J rate him forever from that fair girl? 
hot scarlet, her lips parted like overripe chcr- ‘ Katharine’s face brightened, 
rics, too heavy for one stem, and again she !; “What can we do? Where can we go?” she 
clasped her hands, this time in a glow of wild f said, eagerly. “Is there a ship ready? Could 
expectation. i; we escape io France?” 

The young man stole up softly through the s “Alas! I had not the means,” answered Hert- 
shadows, and whispered, ^ ford. “This rapacious duke has robbed me of 

“Katharine!” ijeverything. It was not enough that he took 

A little cry broke from those parted lips. She * my father’s life—now he will tear from me 
strove to open the window, but her hands shook j what is dearer than a thousand lives!” 
so violently that they were powerless. I Katharine clung to her lover still, but it was 

“Katharine! Katharine, am I too late?” \ in a cold, lifeless way. Before the hope in her 

The young man was standing now in the full \ bosom had time to glow, it went out in a dead 

light. She wrenched at the window, tore it 5 blank. 

open, and sprang into his outstretched arms. ? “Then they will marry me to him!” she said, 

“Oh! Edward, you have come at last!” \ with a shiver. “I thought—I hoped that we 

He folded her in his arms, pressing passionate \ might escape together.” 
ki^es on her face and hair—kisses so wild, that < “Alas! there is no place in England where 

they fell at last on the diamond tiara that circled \ we could find concealment. The duke’s spies 

her head. The touch of those cold, glittering j are about me everywhere. See, what mean 

stones froze him like ice. He lifted her from v garments I was obliged to assume before I 

his bosom and held her at arm’s-length, scan- j dared come near the palace.” 
ning her dress from head to foot. She was in \ Katharine drew back and oast a glance over 
full bridal attire, white as a swan, with ropes s his dress. A bright smile came to her face. 
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“It conceals nothing, 7 ’ she said. “I should 
know you in sack-cloth and ashes. But is the 
danger so great?” 

“The duke's hate is keen-sighted as your love, 
my Katharine. If he discovered me in London, 
my passage from this place to the Tower, and 
then to the block, would be brief indeed!” 

“Oh! hasten away then—go, go! I may have 
invited you to your death!” 

“No, desperate as our fortunes are, I will not 
retreat now. Better stay here and die, than 
abandon you to another.” 

The young creature began to tremble at this, 
and pushed him away wdth all the weak force 
that agitation had left to her. Then she sud¬ 
denly remembered something, and drew him 
back again. 

“Oh! what shall we do* Some one will know 
your face.” 

“I have passed that danger already, Katha¬ 
rine. Not ten minutes ago I stood by the king’s 
chariot, with Northumberland's eyes upon me.” 

“The king’s chariot? And is Edward here? 
They told me ho was ill, and would not come.” 

“ He looks very ill I saw him for a moment.” 

Katharine clasped her hands, and a glow came 
to her face. 

“I will go to him. He is good, he is generous. 
Oh! if I knew where to find him!” 

“I, too, will appeal to him!” cried Hertford. 
“They shall not wrest you from me without a 
struggle.” 

“But the duke-” 

“My father defied the duke. So will I.” 

“Alas! but he perished!” 

“As brave men perish—as his son will perish, 
if it must be.” 

As he spoke, a door in the room which Katha¬ 
rine had left was opened, and a lady, sumptu¬ 
ously arrayed in crimson velvet, came in, look¬ 
ing anxiously around as if she were in search 
of some one. 

“It is the duchess, my mother,” whispered 
Katharine. 

A sudden inspiration seized upon Hertford. 
He threw his arm around Katharine, and, step¬ 
ping upon a projection of stone, lifted her 
through the window. 

The Duchess of Suffolk had turned to leave 
the room, but the noise arrested her, and she 
looked around to find Lord Hertford and Katha¬ 
rine at her feet. 

“Katharine! My Lord Hertford! What is 
this? Are you both mad?” 

“ If it is madness to love as two human beings 
never loved eadh other before, then I, at least, 
am worse than mad!” answered the young man. 
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$ “My lord, my lord, I cannot listen to this! 

* My daughter is ready for the altar—pledged to 
$ another.’’ 

j; “But she was first pledged to me. Oh! lady, 

* dear lady, remember that it was your own.voice 
s that sanctioned our love!” 

* The young man spoke with touching impe~ 
l tuosity, his face was pale with emotion, his eyes 

* thrilled the kind-hearted duchess through and 
sthrough. 

i “Oh! but the times have changed. My voice 
j has but little power now,” she said, attempting 

< to free her robe from the grasp with which Hert- 
j ford had detained her. But he took a firmer 
\ grip on the velvet, and persisted. 

J “My lady, this is terrible! Listen, listen! 
From our very infancy we were taught to love 
each other—you know this—until the unhappy 
J time when my father fell a victim to the man 
j whose ambition seizes on my promised wife, as 
| another prop to his power. We were allowed to 
j think our future union certain—do not separate 

J us now.” 

\ 

< “ But how can I prevent it ?” cried the duchess, 

\ greatly troubled. 

' “You are the king’s aunt. He loves you; he 
5 should be all-powerful. Go to him. Say that 

I this marriage with Lord Herbert is hateful to 
^ your child, that it cannot be forced upon her 
J without terrible sin. She was Edward’s play- 
' mate before this bad duke separated him from 

* all his friends. Surely, he will listen to his 
i father’s sister!” 

J The duchess seemed to consider what he was 
J saying, for the look of interest deepened on her 
j handsome face, and as she gazed down on the 
£ sweet, pleading features of her child, tears 
s gathered in her eyes. 

^ “Do you love this young man so much, my 
spoor child?” she questioned. 

$ Maternal love rendered her very sweet, and 
S she laid her hand softly on the young head that 
‘ drooped beneath her touch as if bowed down by 
s the weight of its diamond tiara. 

\ “Better than my life—better than my own 
J soul! Mother! mother, it would be deadly sin— 
^ I cannot wed another!” 

\ “My child!” 

| “I will not, then!” cried Katharine, lifting 
$ her head proudly. “It is my soul that they 
j would destroy.” 

5 “Katharine, this is rebellion.” 

“Not against you, sweet mother, not against 

* you! That gentle heart has no sympathy with 

* the duke’s ambition—I see it in your eyes, 
\ I feel it in your presence. You shrink—as 

II do—at the thought of this forced union.” 
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The duchess was greatly disturbed. A quiver i 
ran through her stately frame, and she turned • 
away to hide the emotion visible in her face. > 
Too well she remembered her own unloving' 
marriage with the King of France, when her j 
fresh young love had been given to the man i 
who was now her husband. ? 

“It is a terrible fate!” she murmured. “God 5 
help us all!” I 

“Remember,” said Katharine, pressing her \ 
advantage, “it is from you, my mother, that jj 
this claim to royalty, which makes me so pre- 5 
cious in the duke’s eyes, is inherited. Do not £ 
let that which should be my glory sink into a ; 
curse, without one struggle to help me.” s 

The duchess turned upon her, irritated by ^ 
her own want of resolution, angry because her $ 
cheeks were wet with tears that she could not J 
suppress. 5 

“Why are you not like your sister?” she said. * 
“The Lady Jane makes no protest, but obe- * 
diently accepts the husband chosen by her * 
father.” ; 

“She loves him. It is an easy thing to be ? 
obedient, when the heart is satisfied.” * 

“And terrible, when it is not!” murmured; 

the duchess. “I know—I know-” ^ 

A noise in the adjoining apartment disturbed 5 
them. The door was slightly ajar, and an arrow ^ 
of light came through the crevice, as if the room l 
had been just illuminated. \ 

“Leave me a few moments to rest alone,” \ 
said a feeble voice, which made the duchess \ 
hold her breath. “Do not wait, my lord duke— ; 
there is no need—I am a little weary, that is j 
all.” j 

The group of persons, that had been so full \ 
of life a moment before, stood in astonished \ 
silence. At last Katharine spoke, in a whisper. $ 
“It is the king’s voice.” \ 

A door closed, and all was still in the next < 
room. £ 

“The duke has gone out—my nephew is i 

alone,” said the duchess. “It is a desperate s 

venture; but he has the power to stop this mar- \ 
riage, if he will.” i 

“He is my cousin—I will appeal to him,” said ! 
Hertford, promptly. “Once I wrote, pleading • 
with him for my father’s life. He did not heed ; 
my letter. Now I will kneel to him for that [ 
which is almost as precious.” \ 

Hertford spoke aloud, and with animation. ; 

His young face glowed, not redly, but with a i 
flash of the soul which made its whiteness elo-; 
quent. He flung open the door which shut him ; 
•ut from the king, and entered the royal pre- > 
aence. > 


Edward was lying on a couch made soft and 
easy with crimson cushions hurriedly cast upon 
it. He was white as a lily, and his great pur¬ 
plish blue eyes wandered with a look of weary 
desolation toward the door when a noise dis¬ 
turbed him in that direction. When he saw 
young Hertford, a cry of anguish broke from 
his lips, and he began to tremble visibly; for 
the boy remembered that, since they two had 
met, his own hand had signed the death-warrant 
of his uncle, Lord Hertford’s father. After one 
long gaze into his cohsin’s face, the king shrunk 
down among his cushions, and covered his face, 
crying out, 

“Have you come to reproach me here? I 
could not help it! I could not help it!” 

Lord Hertford moved toward the royal boy 
and knelt down by the couch, where the light 
lay full on his face. Then you saw how singu¬ 
larly handsome that face was, and how much 
grander it would become when the delicacy of 
extreme youth was gone; for, notwithstanding 
his height and manliness, Hertford was but a 
few years older than the king. 

“My liege Edward, my dear cousin and king, 
I did not come to reproach you for that which 
was inevitable, but, in all love and duty, to plead 
for myself,” he said, taking the thin hand which 
Edward had flung out, in his first, painful sur¬ 
prise, and kissing it with affectionate warmth. 
“ Heaven knows, in my heart I have long since 
absolved you from all share in the murder—for 
is was that—of my unhappy father. That black 
deed belongs to Northumberland alone.” 

Edward started up, his eyes 'widening with 
affright. Grasping Hertford by the arm, with 
both hands, he whispered, hoarsely, 

“Do not say that—do not speak of my lord 
duke! He may hear you—he may find you 
with me—and then ” 

“Kill me, as he slaughtered my father! I 
know it. But for one holy purpose I have 
risked that and everything else. Oh! Edward, 
if you ever loved me-” 

“I did—I do! Not all he can say will make 
me love you less. But I am so weak, so ill, 
Hertford!” 

Edward uttered those words in a faint wail. 
Tears came into Hertford’s eyes, for the wailing 
cry smote him to the heart. 

“Ah! it wrings my heart to see how really ill 
you are, sire!” 

“You would not have known me, perhaps, 
but for all this bravery,” said Edward, looking 
with wistful eagerness into his cousin’s face. 

A cough racked his delicate frame for a mo¬ 
ment, during which Hertford held him in his 
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arms. For a little time the hoy lay on his 
oousin’s bosom, panting with exhaustion; then 
he looked up with a mournful smile. 

‘•How strong you are, Hertford! It is a 
grand thing to be like you. But 1 never was 
very strong—that is why they all do as they 
please with me. Indeed, indeed, I tried very 
hard not to sign that death-warrant, but they 
would have it so!” 

“But now, sire, now that they are attempting 
to commit an act of tyranny worse than mur¬ 
der, you will not permit it! Surely, G.od will 
give you strength to save the dearest and the 

best-” 

“Whom are you speaking of, Hertford? I 
have no knowledge of evil intended to any 
one.'' * 

“I speak of the Lady Katharine Gray.” 

“And what of her? She is to be married, to¬ 
night, to my Lord Herbert, a goodly nobleman. 
It was to sec her made happy that I came with 
his grace. What is there in this that troubles 
you, cousin?” 

“Sire, have you forgotten that, so long ago 
as we were all play-mates together, I loved 
Katharine Gray?” 

The boy king smiled. A gleam of sunshine 
swept across him as he thought of those bright 
days when they had all been so happy together. 

“ Ah! those were happy times!” he murmured. 
“If wo could but have them over again, I should 
get well. It makes one so weary to live with 
bearded men always! Then the death-warrants 
that they bring—and the wrangling about pre¬ 
ferments! I’m sure I would give everybody 
everything, if it were as I pleased. So you 
loved pretty Katharine? No wonder—she was 
a bright little birdie.” 

“My liege, I love her yet, better than my 
life, better than my soul!” 

The king drew* back, and looked upon the ex¬ 
cited young man with sudden earnestness. 

“You love her yet—and so much?” he said. 

“So much! Oh! sire, if you could only un¬ 
derstand how my whole being is bound up in 
hers!” 

“And my lord duke will marry her to Her¬ 
bert? This is hard.” 

“But you can prevent it. Sire, sire, for onee 
exercise the royal authority! Even Northum¬ 
berland, haughty, insolent, unprincipled as he 
is, dares not oppose the wish of his king, when 
firmly expressed.” 

Edward brightened. With a strong nature to 
leau upon, he felt brave, almost powerful. Be¬ 
sides. his old love came back for the young lord, 
who had been kind to him in his childhood. 


“And Kate, does she love you in this wild 
fashion?” 

In reply, a fair young creature glided up 
to the couch, bringing a glitter of jewels and 
gleams of silken whiteness with her that brought 
a smile to Edward’s face, for a lovelier young 
creature those Bad blue eyes never dwelt upon. 

“Katharine, cousin Kate,” he said, reaching 
forth his hand, “is it so? Is Lord Herbert re¬ 
pugnant to you? Will this wedding make my 
little cousin very unhappy ?” 

“Sire, I cannot marry Lord Herbert. They 
chose him for me—my father and the Protector; 

I had no part in the matter.” 

The king looked in her eager face, with the 
sweet, mournful smile still hovering on his lips. 

“And you would much rather marry Hert¬ 
ford?” 

Katharine cast one sparkling glance at Hert¬ 
ford, from under her drooping lashes, and, with 
the roses burning red in her cheek, answered 
bravely, 

“Oh! sire, you will never know how much we 
love each other!” 

“Then,” said Edward, sitting up, and sweep¬ 
ing the bright hair back from his forehead, “I 
am king, and this marriage shall not go on.” 

The young people sunk on their knees by his 
couch, blessing him; while he sat up, his young 
face all aglow, with the generous purpose warm 
at his heart. 

“Give me a glass of wine,” he said, cheer¬ 
fully. 

The Duchess of Suffolk camo in at this. She 
had remained in the outer room, reluctant to 
join a scene which might end in open defiance 
of her husband. But now she moved across 
the chamber, and poured some wine from a 
flask that had been placed near the couch in 
case his majesty should need refreshments. Ed¬ 
ward took the goblet, but his hand shook so 
violently that its contents ran over the brim and 
trembled in great drops among the jewels that 
fretted its gold as if all the rubies were melting 
under his hand. Edward saw that Hertford 
looked anxiously at this sign of weakness. 

“Do not fear,” he said, with a brave effort to 
cast off his weakness; “to-night I will, for the 
first time, be King of England.” 

As he spoke, there arose a noise of advancing 
feet, along the corridor outside. Edward in¬ 
stantly drained the goblet and flung it from him 
among the cushions. His eyes, bright as sap¬ 
phires, were turned on the door. He stood up, 
lifting his slender figure to its full height. Hert¬ 
ford would have supported him, but he stood up 
alone, waving them all back. It did, indeed, 
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seem as if he had resolved, for once, to be a : with a spirit of resistance which no one had 
monarch. « ever witnessed in his gentle nature before, “you 

The door opened, and Northumberland, with • find him strong enough to rescue this poor lady 
two or three other noblemen, came in. The ; from a hateful marriage, and resolved that it 
whole group paused on the threshold, astonished ! shall not be forced upon her. Is it very strange 
by the sight that presented itself. The Protector J that the son of Henry the Eighth should for once 
recovered from his amazement first. $ remember that his inheritance was a kingdom?” 

“My Lord Hertford here—and in disguise,? Northumberland stood gazing upon Edward’s 
too? Who has removed the attainder from his $ flushed face and flashing eyes while he was 
namQ, or given him leave to stand in the pre- ^ speaking. Then, without an effort at reply, he 
scnce of his king?” \ strode down the room, took a step into the eorri- 

Hertford would have answered, for the blood f dor, and called out, in a voice that rang through 
burned in his veins at the sight of his father’s J; the palace like a war trumpet, 
arch enemy; but Edward waved him back and i “What ho! an officer of the guard!” 
answered Northumberland. 5 Instantly the clang of arms and measured 

“My lord duke, Hertford stands here by his j tramp of feet came along the corridor, and back 
king's permission. That he is forced to seek s of the group of noblemen hastened a forest of 
the presence in disguise is not his fault, but > pikes. 

that of his enemies. As for the attainder, I, \ “Arrest yon traitor!” ordered the duke,point- 
Edward the Sixth, do hereby remove it, and \ ing to Hertford. “ He has stolen into my palace, 
place him before you as true a subject and \ disguised, and drugged the king with poisonous 
brave a gentleman as our realm affords.” $ drinks, till we, his majesty’s best friends and 

Northumberland was struck dumb. What 5 servants, scarcely know him—the potion works 
miracle had changed the feeblo boy he had \ so fiercely. Arrest him, the lord Protector corn- 
left, half an hour before, faint and panting j mands you.” 

for breath, into the bright, resolute young \ “And the king commands you to withdraw,” 
creature that confronted him? S cried Edward. “Our cousin Hertford must go 

“Sire, sire!” he exclaimed. “What unkown \ from this place a free man.” 
spirit has been here since I left you?” 5 “See how the potion works,” said Northum- 

“The spirit of love,” answered Edward, glanc- j berland aside to his friends. “Sire, I pray you, 
ing at Lady Katharine, who hovered near Lord \ withdraw into another apartment.” 

Hertford. “My lord duke, we desire that the J “Not until your guard is withdrawn from 
marriage of our fair cousin here shall be broken \ this,” was the firm reply. 

off—or at least be delayed till her wishes have \ Northumberland actually believed that too 
been consulted. Two marriages must suffice for 5 much wine had been given to the young mon- 
this evening. Let Lord Herbert seek a bride s arch, which, in his feeble state, had excited him 
elsewhere. With our own hands we'will attend 5 into temporary insanity; under this impres- 
to the bestowing of Lady Katharine Gray.” S sion he ventured on a step which his audacity 
Northumberland strode across the room, cast- | would have paused in had he known how* ear¬ 
ing angry glances over the group which sur- \ nest the royal boy was. 

rounded the king. 5 “Arrest that man,” he thundered, enraged by 

“This is witchcraft, or some stimulating j! the officer’s hesitation. “While Northumber- 
poison has been given to the king,” he cried ijland is lord Protector of England, his authority 
aloud. “What ho! see if I charge this traitor is paramount.” 

lord falsely! Here is the cup from which the ^ At this command, a guard of men stepped 
evil potion has been drained.” \ forward and seized Hertford. The young lord 

He snatched up the goblet from among the ^turned his eyes on the king in proud appeal; 
cushions, where Edward had thrown it, and £but the generous heart fell, like lead, in his 
lifted it high above his head, where the lightJfebpom when he saw how white and contracted 
from a silver sconce fell over it, revealing the pnat gentle face had become; the very lips were 
brown gold flashing through broad stains of red. i colorless as marble. 

“My lords,” continued Northumberland, ad- j “Oh! sire, sire! have I murdered you?” he 
dressing the courtiers near the door, “not half ? cried, struck with a pang of keen regret, 
an hour ago I left his majesty so worn with > The guard gave him no time for more words, 
fatigue that he could not lift his head from yon < but, at a signal from Northumberland, hurried 

cushions, now-” \ him from the room. The king followed him 

“Now,” cried Edward, interrupting the speech, > with a wild, strained look till the guard hedged 
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him in with their halberds; then his lips parted, \ 
he made a desperate struggle for breAth, and ] 
fell senseless on the floor. j 

The Duchess of Suffolk had taken no part in \ 
the scene, but stood back, pale with apprehen- \ 
sion. When she saw that gentle boy totter and < 
fall at the feet of his persecutor, she came for -1 
ward, urged by womanly compassion, and bent { 
over him. There was blood upon those pale s 
lips, that light, frothy blood which springs half- > 
colored from the lungs when any of the delicate j 
vessels give way. W r ith tears in her eyes, and I; 
a pang at her heart, tho noble woman lifted the i 
head to her bosom and called to her daughter 
for water. Northumberland stood looking on, < 
pale with a terrible fear. At first he thought \ 
that the boy was dead, and that one moment of \ 
brutally urged power had swept all authority S 
from his own grasp. As he gazed on that mute ^ 
young face, white as death and contracted with \ 
pain, the very earth seemed crumbling under jj 
his feet, for in the frail life which he had so 
cruelly imperiled lay all his own overweening $ 
hopes. s 

“Is he dead? Great heavens, how white he ^ 
looks!” 5 

The Duchess of Suffolk looked up, her fine jt 
face quivered with emotion. She had no great] 
force of character, but in all womanly gentle- ^ 
ness she had few equals at that wicked court. > 
“My lord, leave us. I think that the king'; 
has only fainted; but when he comes to, my ; 
face will be pleasanter than yours.” J 

Northumberland’s face changed instantly. He J 
felt that the foundations of his strength were J 
established again. 

“Only a fainting fit? Then ho had better be 
left to your gentle nursing.” 

He took the youth in his powerful arms and ! 
laid him on the cushions again, lingering near, < 
for some moments, to make himself certain that j 
it was not absolute death that he looked upon. \ 
At last there was a faint struggle, a fresh wave s 
of blood on the lips, and Edward opened his jj 
eyes. But the exhaustion which had fallen on | 
him was complete. While he turned those weary \ 
eyes on the duchess, the broad white lids drooped < 
over them, and he fell away, not into insensi- \ 
bility, but into a state of profound stillness, 
was scarcely conscious of life. 

The duke joined his friends in the corridor, \ 
where they were gathered in a little anxious j 
knot, consulting with each other in low voices. \ 
“Is he alive? Is he better?” ^ 

The duke answered these eager questions, and ' 
hurried away in search of Suffolk. Directly he ] 
returned, accompanied by that uncertain per- ; 


tnsi- > 

n 


sonage, who had been thrown into a great flut¬ 
ter of excitement by the intelligence, which the 
Protector had given with his usual rude impul¬ 
siveness. 

“What, forbidden the marriage? Did they 
give him strong drinks? No wonder he was 
wild. You are right, my lord. Let the bishop 
do his work at once. If the poor lad is so ill, 
the more reason we entrench ourselves behind 
these weddings. But there must be a will. His 
father made a will, and the people held by it; 
of course the lad must make a will.” 

Thus the duke, who always parroted the ideas 
of the nearest man who could obtain influence 
over him, ran on, dropping his words like pebble 
stones in a brook, as he made vigorous efforts 
to keep up with the long strides of his more 
stately friend. 

Any shrewd person could have judged what 
Northumberland had been saying, in their brief 
private interview, by these disjointed sentences. 
But though a word was picked up, here and 
there, by those who thronged the palace, the two 
dukes moved on rapidly, and no one gathered 
the connected meaning. 

When they reached the royal chamber, North¬ 
umberland paused, with his hand on the latch. 

“Be firm,” he whispered. 

“As a rock—as a rock, your grace!” 

“Leave the king to me.” 

“With all my heart. Heaven knows I have 
no talent for managing sick people! But the 
ladies—I flatter myself that, with them, Suffolk 
is never at fault.” 

Northumberland smiled, patted the pompous 
old gallant on the shoulder, and the two men 
entered tho chamber together. 

They found the duchess bending, in womanly 
care, over the suffering king; Katharine had 
crouched down in the embrasure of a window, 
and, with both hands pressed to her face, was 
striving to force back the passionate grief that 
shook her whole frame. 

The Duke of Suffolk stepped in daintily, and 
with a soft, mincing step, as if the floor were 
strewn with flowers that he was afraid of crush¬ 
ing. He went up to his wife, and, throwing one 
arm around her waist, drew her away from the 
royal couch. 

“Sweetheart, this is no place for you. The 
court physician is coming, and Edward’s own 
attendants will be most useful in a sick-room. 
Bring our daughter away, this is no place for 
her.” 

The duchess, possessed of a profound admira¬ 
tion for her husband, was always obedient. She 
went to the window where her daughter was 
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sitting and called her by name. Katharine j: 
looked up, so pale that the duchess was terrified. ^ 
“Come with me, child, come with me. This ^ 
shock will make you ill.” ^ 

“Mother, I am ill,” answered the poor girl, jj 
striving to stand up. “So ill—I think they have l 
broken my heart.” < 

The ducheBB bent down and kissed the cold, ^ 
white forehead. Katharine clung to her, shiver- ^ 
ing with a nervous chill. s 


“Tell me, what have they done with him? 
Will they kill him in spite of the king?” 

The duchess could not answer, for that mo¬ 
ment her husband came up, blandly smiling. 

“Come,” he said, “they are waiting.” 

“Waiting for what?” 

Katharine did not ask this question with her 
lips, but her heart gave a dull, hoavy bound, 
and then seemed turning to stone in her bosom. 
(to be continued.) 


UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Hr beautiful Daisy is fast asleep. 

Beneath the drifting snow, 

And she hoedeth not the withering winds 
That out of the cold North blow— 

The keen and withering^winds that out 
Of the icy North-land blow. 

All the night long they sullenly howl 
Above her delicate hood. 

But she hoars them not as she lies asleep 
In her silent, snow-draped bed— 

As she sleeps and dreams of the Spring’s warm beams 
So rosily there in her snowy bed. 

The stars from out the glittering sky, 

Tliat gleams in the night like tempered steel— 

The scintillant stars that burn like flro, 

As their ceaseless course they wheel, 

Look down on her virgin bod, with a smile 
That beams, like a ray of love divine, 

On the icy-cold and passionless pile 

’Neath which her slumbering charms recline. 

The blood-rod banners from out the North, 

Shifting and drifting too swift for the eyes, 

Chase each other, like tongues of fire, 

Far up the glimmering, frozen skies. 

To look on the spot where, under the snow, 

And dreaming of Spring, my Daisy lies. 

Oh ! sweet is her slumber beneath the snow, 

Sweet as the sleep of the blest— 

Sweet as the deathless words of Christ, 


Sweet as the first warm hopo of love 
That wakes in the human breast— 

Sweet as the birth of love, before 
Its days of doubt and wild unrest 

What dreamB she there, as she lies asleep 
Beneath the saint-white snows, 

Where novor an earthly shadow falls 
To break her blissful repose— 

Nor even so much as a ghost of care, 

Nor a ghost of earthly woos? 

She dreams of the Spring, the beautiful Spring, 
When the northward sun shall melt the snows. 
And loosen the fetters—light fetters—that hold 
Her fast in the arms of sweet repose— 

When the birds shall woo her to wake again. 

And the soft south-wind shall break her repose. 

She dreams of the golden morning hours. 

When the bee shall unfold its glittering wing. 
And the lark, from its nest among the tlowers, 
Shall cleave the sky its joy to sing. 

And the brook go leaping unto the sea, 

Its freedom madrigal caroling. 

Then shall Bhc wake, my beautiful one, 

From her long and pleasant sleep benoath 
The driftiug snows that imprison her there, 

As it were, in the icy arms of death, 

No more to lie, deep undor the snows, 

In a couch with the silent twin of death. 




LOVE'S FAITH RENEWED. 


BY CARRIE MYEI 


Thb mists of darkness and of doubt, 

That lately hung so thick about 
My weary soul, from day to day. 

Have vanished with the night away. 

It was not sol He is unchanged— 

He could not be from me estranged— 

Still true to me I Oh! I am blest, 

Amid this light and joy to rest I 

Distrust of one so loved and true— 

The bitteraoss my spirit knew; 

The wild, wild thoughts with which I’ve striven- 
For this, for all I am forgiven! 


h 


I come, withont the pain of fear, 

To see the Summer beauty here; 

Thore is no cloud of grief or gloom, 

I wander where June roses bloom. 

September’s breath is mild as May, 

With April flowers the hills are gay— 
With mirth and song the woods are rife, 
And I—I revel in new lifel 

The Winter winds may rudely blow. 
And yet no chill my soul shall know; 
These flowers shall perish in the dust, 
Yet still shall livo my hope and trust. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


There are very many new things, this 
month, for the winter promises to be quite 
gay. We give selections of a few of these 
novelties. The first is a beautiful body with 
braces in velvet, one of the latest affairs 
that have come out in Paris: it is said the 
empress was the first lady for whom one 
was made; and it would be especially be¬ 
coming to persons of similar style and com¬ 
plexion. It has the advantage, also, of 
being easily made. Any lady, with taste 
and Bkill y can copy it, without the aid of a 
mantua-maker. 

The next is a white cashmere jacket, 
braided in black. The braiding pattern, 
given in our embellishment, need not be 
followed, necessarily. Any other pattern, 
which may be preferred, or may be ready 
at hand, would do as well. We are con¬ 
stantly giving new patterns for braiding, in. 




order that our subscribers may use them for ? 
this and similar purposes. On certain styl es ja f : 
figures, this jacket is pre-eminently hauds|fl^r 
Our third illustration is an Italian hend-d&S*; 
something entirely new, and very charming. I 
This graceful affair has created quite a sensation \ 
in London and Paris, and is being introduced, \ 
with the greatest success, in the fashionable ^ 
circles of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. £ 

It has a picturesque air, as will be seen, which s lowy form it is particularly pretty. It has * 


very few similar articles attain. On a tall, wil- 5 careless, artistic effect on such persons, as if > 
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handkerchief had been thrown, lightly, ~ _ 

ovor the head, and the ends allowed to , ,- 

fall down. It is, on all persons, sin- « V" V 

gularly free from the stiffness so com¬ 
mon to so many head-dresses. 

Raphael bodies still continue popu- 

tain styles of persons. Our fourth ' \ 

illustration is a very handsome body 9 V 
of this description. The tassels are a 
particularly noticeable feature of this 

Our fifth engraving is a fichu, trim- ' 

med in purple or blue, as the wearer’s 4tj V, g Jx 

taste may dictate. Our sixth and V \ /tj 

seventh engravings are illustrations 
of caps, which are very far prettier 
than most of the kind. These articles 

are always fashionable, and always Jr $Sp99SjEf * W ^ 
look well, on almost every lady. They jjr 3 W ^ \ 

are easily made also, which is another 

recommendation; and, besides, are not extrava- ^ represented, will be such as only a milliner can 
gant. We shall continue to give, in this way, J get up; but it is necessary, in such cases, to 
new patterns of such affairs whenever anything \ know, at least, what to wear. Most of them, how- 
striking comes out. Many of the articles, thus ' ever, will be such as ladies can themselves make. 
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BORDER IN NETTING AND DARNING. 


BY MR 8. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number a pattern is given 
for a Border in Netting and Darning. Short 
window-blinds for bedrooms look pretty, darned 
in stripes like this illustration; it also makes a 
pretty border to an Anti-Macassar. Care must 


\ be taken in darning not to pull the thread too 
j tightly, or the work will have a drawn, puckered 
\ appearance. Trafalgar cotton should be used 
\ for darning. There are few things, so easily 
^done, which are so pretty. 


BOY'S FRENCH BLOUSE. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



The diagram for this popular dress (for which ^ velvet ribbon two inches in width. The front 
see next page), gives the proper dimensions for !; is in one entire piece, opening diagonally fror* 
the complete dress to lit a boy two and a half ! A to B, closing with hooks and loops at the 
years old. The dress is to be made of gray silk > shoulder, or with a button corresponding with 
poplin, trimmed with black or very dark blue \ those upon the strap reaching from the shoulder 
76 
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Material. —Cotton No. 12. Make a chains in the next. Then 1 chain, miss 3, 5 treble 
of 20 stitches, and work backward and forward. \ crochet, 5 chain, miss 3, 1 double crochet, 3 
1st row: 5 chain, 5 treble crochet in the last ^ chain, miss 2, 5 treble crochet in the last stitch, 
stitch of the foundation, 3 chain, miss 2, 1) 2nd row: 5 chain, 1 treble crochet in the center 
double crochet in the next stitch, 5 chain, miss {treble of the 5 last worked, f> treble crochet in 
3,1 double crochet in the next, 5 treble crochet '< the first of the 3 chain, 3 chain, 1 treble crochet 
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on the next chain, 5 chain, 1 double crochet in . in the first of the next 3 chain, 3 chain, 1 double 
the center of the 6 treble, then 5 treble crochet $ crochet in the next chain stitches, 5 chain, 1 
in the chain placed between two Bets of 5 treble i; double crochet in the next chain stitches, 3 
in preceding row, 1 double crochet in the center s chain, 5 treble crochet in the first of the next 3 
of the 5 treble, 9 chain, 1 double crochet on the $ chain, 1 double crochet in the center of the 5 
chain stitches of preceding row, 3 chain, 5 treble ; treble of preceding row, 5 chain, 1 treble crochet 
crochet in the last of the next 3 chain, 1 treble j in the last treble of preceding row. 5th row: 

crochet in the center of the last set of 5 treble ? 5 chain, 1 treble crochet in the last treble of 

belonging to preceding row. 3rd row: 5 chain, jj preceding row', 8 chain, 1 double crochet in the 
1 treble crochet in the last treble of preceding J following chain stitches, 5 chain, 1 double 
row, 3 chain, 1 double crochet in the center of Jj crochet in the center of the next 5 treble, 5 
the 5 treble, then 5 treble crochet in the first of jj treble crochet in the first of the next 3 chain, 
the 3 chain belonging to preceding row, 8 chain, jj 3 chain, 1 double crochet in the next chain 
1 double crochet on next chain stitches, 5 chain, $ stitches, 3 chain, 5 treble crochet in the last of 

1 double crochet in the center of the 5 treble in ^ the next 3 chain, 1 double crochet in the center 

preceding row, 6 chain, 1 double crochet in the i of the next 5 treble, 5 chain, 1 double crochet 
next chain stitches, 6 chain, 5 treble crochet in \ on the next chain stitches, 8 chain, 1 treble 
the last of the next 3 chain, 1 double crochet l crochet in the last treble of preceding row. 6th 
in the center of the 6 treble, 3 chain, 1 treble ^row: The same as the 1st. The illustration shows 
crochet in the last treble of preceding row. 4th jj where the double crochet stitches should come 
row: 5 chain, 1 treble in the last worked treble $ over the chain stitches, and the position of the 
of preceding row, 5 chain, 1 double crochet in \ sets of five treble crochet stitches. The pattern 
the center of the 5 treble, then 5 treble crochet ' should be repeated from the 2nd to the 6th row. 
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INITIALS, ETC. INITIALS. 
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BRAIDED SMOKING-CAP, ORNAMENTED WITH BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials required to make one Smoking- > 
Cap: A strip of cloth 6 inches wide; 1 skein of $ 
silk Russia braid; 1 bunch of smooth gold beads, 
No. 9. For lining, a piece of sarsnet and a small jj 
piece of demet. A tassel. { 

The mixture of braid and beads, in the Smok- !; 
ing-Cap we are illustrating, is somewhat novel, jj 
ami, when worked, has a most charming effect, jj 
The pattern should be traced on tissue paper t 


the crown round to the desired size, and run 
that and the head-piece together, holding the 
head-piece next to you. The lining must then 
be run together in the same way, and fitted into 
the cap, and the edges of the cloth and lining 
turned in, and the latter felled down. The 
tassel should be attached to the top, through the 
lining, to keep it in its place, and the cap will 
then be complete. 
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•nd tacked on the cloth, and, in cutting out the s 
crown, a six-inch square of cloth must be allowed ^ 
for. The braid should then be neatly run on 
over the tissue paper, the beads dotted in where J 
indicated, and, when the work is completed, the J 
paper should be torn away. i 

The cap is then ready to make up, which is £ 
done in the following manner: Tack the dcinet. { 
and sarsnet together, and neatly quilt them; cut s 


aWe have not named the colors to be used, as 
thfe choice of these so much depends on indivi¬ 
dual taste, but we can recommend black cloth, 
with scarlet, blue, amber, or green braid, or a 
blue cloth, .with a gold-colored braid, or a scar¬ 
let cloth with black or blue braid, always 
using gold beads, except when amber braid is 
selected, when white chalk or steel will be 
found prettier. 
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8IDB OP BMOKLNG-CAP. 

PENWIPER. 

BY MltS. JANE WEAVER 

Materials. —Some pieces of scarlet cloth. s oM woman’s head, take the nut, and display as 
Other pieces of black cloth. One large hickory- > much genius (with the aid of pen and in!; is 
nut. Cut three circles of red cloth six inches \ is possible under the circumstances, in makdig 
in diameter, notch them upon the edge. Also \ her look as much like a cross old woman as you 


W/mm 


tfMw. 








_ 


three black ones in the same manner; fold each can. With a little frill of lace or muslin for the 
circle in half; then make a funnel of each piece s cap, and some of the black cloth, bordered w :!i 
so folded, fastening them with a stitch at the scarlet, for the hood, the old woman’s bead o-'.ll 
point; arrange them, alternating black and red, be complete. Sew it firmly in the center of the 
all the points coming to the center. For the Penwiper. 
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MARIE STUART CASHMERE HOOD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 



This vary pretty affair is made as follows. \ If warmth is needed, line the head-piece with 

Take a square of cashmere (scarlet, blue, or j silk, slightly wadded. It will take about one 

white), thirty-three inches square, and of the J yard of silk for the trimming, cut bias. The 
shape as seen in the diagram on the following $ lower frill is two inches in width, pinked on 
page. J one edge only, gathered and put on at the other 

The front is A. From C to C, following the j edge, 
dotted line, run a casing of half-inch ribbon on j The upper frill, of the same width, is pinked 
the inside. Trim with silk of the same, or con- ^ on both edges, gathered in the center. Nothing 
trasting color, pinked on the edges, and quilled, \ prettier than this, or so easily made, has come 

as seen in the design, given above. ' out, this winter. 
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CROCHET EDGING FOR PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

Materials.— Crochet cotton, No. 18. Make < same. 5th row: the same. Gth row: one long, 
a chain, on which work one long, two chain j two chain in every other loop seven times, loop 
into every other loop. 2nd row: five chain, Un short; continue to the end. 7th row: five 



loop in short, leaving four stitches between;% chain, loop in short; repeat to the end. These 
continue to the end. 3rd row: three chain, s rows complete the edging, which is to be t&cked 
three long, three chain, three long, three chain; \ round the braided Pin-Cushion, 
loop in short; repeat to the end. 4th row: the \ 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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BEAD WATCH-POCKET. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —A quarter of a yard of canvas, ? far the most elegant and effective mode of 
No. 40; half a row of the large pearl-beads; half 5 making them. A piece of canvas must be cut 
an ounce of chalk-beads; 1 oz. of crystal ditto; \ the size of our entire illustration, and a piece 
1 oz. of large-sized crystal for the edge; 1 skein $ the size of the little pocket. These must be 
of azuline blue filoselle; three-quarters of a \ worked with the beads, the pocket lined with 
bunch of steel beads, No. 7; a small piece of s silk, and the back with cardboard and silk, 
blue silk for lining; and cardboard. These $ The two pieces must be sewn together, and the 
watch-pockets may be worked in two ways, \ whole of the pocket edged round with the lnrger- 
either on canvas or velvet; the latter being by * sized crystal-beads. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CII1T-CHAT. ^ What an Empress Can Da—It is a noticeable fact bow 

“Peterson” for 1Kf4.—We offer this number to the public ;! completely the Empress of tiie French sets (he fashions to 
as an eitiu- t c.f what we intend to do in 18C4. Wo ask jj well-dressed feminine Europe and Amcria No matter 
attention, aB », to the Prospectus, to be found on the cover. 1* kow eccentric any articlo of dress may be, which her majesty 
We claim, there, that Peterson” is cheaper than any other ^ chooses to adopt, tho day after she has appeared with it in 
nnigazine of its hind, and, theref ire, the Magazine, above all £ public, it ceases to be singular; there are plenty of her sub- 
olher.;,fnr the taws. The pro. f of this may be established, £ J w;t » cver at hnn,i ready to imitate her at the shortest no- 
not only by a comparison with other magazines—which wo s Never was this prouencss to copy more laughably 

challenge—hut also by the fut that “Peterson” hits now 5* patent than last summer, when her imperial mnjesty was 
the largest circulation of any ladies’ periodical in the United i> c,, joying her annual autumn sojourn at Biarritz. One fine 
.States, or even in the wot Id. s evening the empress appeared w ith a small cano in her 

We think we may say, justly, tint part of this success is <j hand, and during her stroll she occasionally leaned upon it 
owing to the fiet that the promises made in our Prospectus ;> s hc walked. Was fihe lame? Had some accident unfor- 
are always kept, no matter at what cost. In 1SG3, this teas ^ Innately befallen the beautiful empress? Why was a cane 
the only Magazine that did not raise its price to clubs, or £ substituted for a parasol? were questions eagerly asked by 
diminish the number of its pages; one of which, all the > the fur sojourners at Biarritz, who had been witnesses to 
others, in con-sequence of the advance in tho price of paper, ^ the apparition. As her mtyoty up] tea red in perfect health, 
did. But we had advertised to give a certain number cf:> nnl on tho subsequent day again carried a cine in her hand. 


pages at a certain price to clubs, and we did it, although we \ 
hail to pay nearly twice a•; nui h for paper as in 1802. The ^ 
price of piper still remains at an enormous advance; but ^ 
our vast tin ml iti m enables us. th nigh at a diminished^ 
profit, to c:ti 11 Lop “ iM'rson” at old ]>riccs. i) 

The fashion department is admitted, by nil conversant ^ 
With such matters* to excel that .1 anv eutemporary. The 
arrangement.* for “Peterson** uie such that all patterns <; 
are received in advance. Other magazines continually ; 
publish fashions as new which wo have published months < 
before. The latest Paris, London Philadelphia, and New < 
York fashions are faithfully repined: “ f J e/er.ton ,f never \ 
descends to be a inertly advertising medium for this or that « 
dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. !; 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1814, to the } 
literary department. The original stories in “ Peterson” <! 


it was decided that canes mud be hencef. rth the fashion; 
k > forthwith many investments v.eie made in them, and 
they were sported by all the fishiorrtble-i at Biarritz until 
the. end of the season. It answer?* no put{vr.e. generally, 
but is merely waste of time and word;; igve'gl.ing against 
nny article of the toilet which becomes pop::Ur and “the 
f djion” We are nsuuliy pav• • le.w to cm tail either, but 
we cannot resist offering a pretest against the* masculine 
eminent which is becoming so conspicuous in ladies’ toilets. 
The hats, for example; they are growing t iller; the cravats, 
hoots, wristbands, and waistcoats, all savor of the stronger 
rex: the coats which were “all the rage" at the fashionable, 
muoh-resorted-to watering-places, are cut exactly like a 
gentleman’s overcoat. They have pockets: the sleeves aiu 
turned up at the cuffs; they are turned Uirk in the fronts, 
and they are ornamented with large gilt buttons. In cur 


have been considered, t »r yea:.-, superior to those to be > opinion, the more feminine a woman's toilet, the prettier it 
found in other ladies’ magazines. V. hilt* retaining the £ b»; tho more masculine it is, the uglier. 


best of our contributors, all new writers of acknowledged jj 

ability are added, thus keeping “ Peterson” always fresh. $ Braiding and Embroidering Stamps.—I t will interest cur 

The cheapness of this Mngizhm is a point to which wo j! 1 colors to know’ that Mr. Borden 1: is increased Ins ficild cs 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is \ ^ ,r manufacturing his celebrated stamp-;, so that he is u< w 
to he hail in a three dollar magazine, can be had here for I; l m *P ar °d to fill all orders promptly. Sentl f >r n few dozen, 
two dollars, and much of it. as the newspaper pre^ univer- < 1 * rire > $:,m Inkin ^ cushion, pat tern-book, and full instruo 
sally decl ires, of a higher qu.ditv than elsewhere. < tl " n * acc ' >n, P iU, y e;u - k °rder, Bee of charge. Address, L. P. 

Now is the time to gd up dabs! Everybody will stile *> Ilo, ' l ‘ ,n - > |^ il,on ’ {)hio > or h ' lA J'H’kering, No. 

scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, uu- s yf * " ( ‘* t street, Cincinnati. Ohio; Mrs. A. J. Brooks, 

less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. uortb street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mm. L. A. 

Be, therefore, the first in the field. \ specimen will be sent, i> Exeter, N. II.; Mrs. Julia A. Boswell, Alleghany 

gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 4 s Cl *'’ 1>a ’ ^ Irs * * T ' Jse ' vitr ’ ' kir:, l ,u * E. M. Davis 

need not injure your own copy. Don't lose a moment! jj aml ^*K8 crs aie traveling agents. 

Reduction of Postage. —By the ne>v post-office law, £ R em>i no Matter for Premiums. —Many persons getting 
which went into force July l*t, 180B, the postage on this i* 11 ^ ( * ubs P re fr r > f° r a premium, novels or other books to 
Magazine was considerably reduced. The part (section 30) 5 c,tber an extra co Fy» or an album, or a picture for framing, 
applying to Magazines is as follows:—“Upon newspapers, s MUcb persons wo will send, postage paid, a dollar and a 
magazines, and other periodical publications, each tuA ex- 1* 4 ,,ar ters worth of T. B. Peterson A Brothers’ books. A 
anting Vie standard aright of fair ounces, and passings cat!llo K UP wi, » be sent (if written for,) from which selections 
through the mails or po.t-offirW of the United States be- 5 mav be nmdo ' ' Vvht ‘ ro n,orf; tbun a dollar ami a quarter’* 
tween any points therein, the rate for each such paper or \ worth U ordered ’ the bttUlH lJ h * remitted. 


periodical shall be one cent:' M e keep the weight of a J Our Colored Pattern, in the present number, is even 
number of “Peterson” just below four ounces, by omittiug s more beautiful, we think, thau the one given in our bust 
all advertisements at the end of the number. (.Some of our j January number; and it is greatly more expensive. To piv- 
eotemporarie* have a dozen pages of such advertisements ) i dnee this superb embellishment, each impression was pa-v.-d 
It follows that the jawtage of “Peterson” Is only one cent * through the press fourteen times: or once for encli color. 


per number. Formerly, it whs eighteen cents a year, or s Recollect, this is the only Magazine that gives tliosn c.^tly 
one and a half cents per number. Subscribers will please s and exquisite affairs at oil. At a retail store, this pattern 


to take note of this. 
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^ would cost fifty 


cents. 
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Nkw Mcsic.—J ust receivod, “ Winners Dime Violin 
B*&” Non. IT, 13, ami Id, containing a choice election » f 
the moKt popular melodies of the day. This work is pub¬ 
lished periodically, each number contains seven new ami 
fashionable tunes, arranged in an easy manner for ordinary 
performers. Price ten cents each. H&s Gone to the, Arm* 
of Abraham" price twenty-five cents; a comic war halkul 
with chorus f.*r f»ur voices; the words are good and tho 
melody beautiful, replete with puns and laughable origi- 
naiities. *♦ /.wW, lost Isabel is one of tho most charming 
*;ngs ever issued, a first-class composition, intended for a 
singer.’’ The subject is from “East Lynne,” and the 
w tIs of the sweetest character. “ Isabel, lost Isabel, ’ 
or the New Remember Me, is sure to become one of the 
must popular melodies; persons appreciating uinsic that is 
re illy trood should purchase this song. Price thirty cents. 
Ill of the above compositions are published by Mr. !*ep. 
Winner, No. Dfe'} Spring Garden street, Philadelphia, but 
can be hail at the principal music stores in the United 
States. Copies sent by mail (postage paid) upon receipt of 
the price. Address Mr. Sep. Winner, and tbo music will bo 
■ent by return mail. 

Jewels Orr->r-DooRs.—Jewels are now being worn in 
out-of-d K»r dre-o. The style in vogue is tlie Oriental— 
crescents, large round ravins, and long drooping ornaments 
b.-iug preferre 1 Very large car-rings, brooches, clasps, anti 
Muds an* worn to m »t rii. in dimensions hitherto unheard of, 
an 1 cither in pl*in gold, or in gold and coral, or enamel. 
The** jewels, being but a passing whim of fashion, need not 
h*> of the pure, t grid or precious gems. Even French ladies, 
who have always been very particular on this print, now 
wear imitation jewels without the beast scruple. Combs fir 
the hair now come within the sphere of jewels: they are 
made with a wide, flit piece turned back from the teeth, 
awl comparing a very rich ornament, sot with gold and 
pterions stones: these combs ore worn in the back hair; 
Manlier o iv* are also sometimes used to keep back the hair 
in front. Necklaces or very thick chains have become in- 
disfiensablo with a low dress, and are also worn with the 
high chemisettes and Swiss Indices. Tho large round jet or 
coral-beads arc* preferred for demi-toilet, and married ladies 
often wear the thick gold chain. 


Tire Secret or a Hippy Home. —The Williamsport (Ind.) 
Republican says:—In everything that goes to make up a 
useful nn l attractive ladies’ magazine, ‘ Peterson’ has always 
ben fir in advance of all other publishers; but in the l:ist 
number he has furly eclipsed himself. The universal 
opinion of the ladies, from whose decision there is no ap¬ 
peal. is that it is a * necessity in every well-regulated family.’ 
If any gentleman wishes to insure the good-humor of the 
feminine portion of his household, for a twelve-month, he 
can accomplish that desirable objoct by subscribing for 
Peterson.” 


SrocKtXfiS will be worn colored this winter: the silk stock¬ 
ings with narrow stripes around them are very suitable for 
this season of the year; the ground of the stocking should 
match either the dress or tho petticoat in color. Morin i 
Markings are also manufactured in brilliant colors —violet 
with black stripes, gray with blue, and black with Soiferino; 
indeed, they are to be procured of all shades. 


What Thousands 8ay. —The Waukegan (Til.) Gazette 
»y*:—“Peterson’s Magazine is always so Instructive, bo 
entertaining, so charming, that our lady friends can scarcely 
Mde the interval between one issuo and the noxt.” 


Cheapest axd Best.—S ays the Phronixville (Pa.) Phoenix: \ 
“Peterson's Magazine contains more, for the money, than > 
*oy other in the world.” ^ 


New Holiday Gipt: The Craio Microscope. —The editor 
of tho “Sunday-School Advocate’’ says in regard to this 
newly invented instrument:—“Its simplicity, cheapness, 
and great magnifying power struck mo with surprise. Then 
I was examining a fly’s eye by its aid, nud w is struck with 
Wonder at the skill and power of the Creator which is dis- 
pl iyed in its structure. When 1 saw a statement in an 
advertisement, that tho Craig Microscope magnified one 
hundred diameters, and could be bought fa - 1 thought 
it was one of tbo many humbugs of the hour, f >i I hrul paid 
$N) for a microscope not long before. Put n w 1 find it to 
be a re dly valuable instrument, which i should like to see 
introduced into the families of our readers in place of the 
m m.fold useless toys which please for an hour and then are 
destroyed.” This microscope is sent by m ill, past *ge pdd, 
f *r or with six beautifully mounted ol je i* f >r $’..CM; 

or with twenty-four objects for t>T*.oO. Addict Henry Craig, 
Gdb Broadway, New York, if you wish it. 

All Preter Tt. —Says the Mifllinbnrg (i‘:i ) Telegraph:— 
** Pofor.un’s Magazine is the choipest and be t 1 i*: ;«.•*' i:v g’W 
z n * n >w published, but, wli it is a bettor reconmcuidaiioT), 
tho lubes all prefer it. It should bo fauuJ on toe table of 
every intelligent reading family.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOORS. 

The Rejected Wife. By Mrs. Ann S. St<p> n,*, 1 rot., 12 
mo. Philnda: T. 1i. J\t r.»,\ <(: Brother*.—- i bis ivvri. by 
our co-editor, is in her very best vein. The seme n It’d in 
the neighborhood of Norwich, Connecticut, r.n I the tin «• is 
( bout twenty years before the War of Indcpondcu e. Tbo 
pictures of New England life, a century ug*», are ftitbful 
and vivid; Buoh chapters as “Preparations f ir urn Thanks¬ 
giving,” and “The Minister’s Spinning-Bee,” are inimit¬ 
able. Benedict Arnold,afterward the solitary traitor cf the 
Revolution, is one of the principal actor» in the dory; in¬ 
deed, it is his treachery to Amy, whom be lrs promised to 
marry, that is tho main-spring, so to Biy, of the plot. This 
passionate, selfish, reckless, almost brutal man is depicted 
with extraordinary skill. Other characters, however, are 
hardly less f.urihly drawn. Laura <io Montis nil. the yning 
and beautiful French countess; Arnold's f.thermal mother; 
Hannah; and especially Hag.ir, tho old Worn ui slave, ».ro 
also life-like. Tie* latter is really one of the bed negro de¬ 
lineations in the language. The story is full of powerful 
and sustained interest, indeed, in giving vigor to her nar¬ 
rative, Mrs. Stephens, we think, has few equals. Her 
“Fashion and Famine,” which was first published several 
years ago, had one of the most astonishing successes in 
American literature: it was only excee !ed. if we are cor¬ 
rectly informed, by “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” and this latter 
owed much of its popularity to its peculiar subject. Tho 
present novel ought certainly to be as popular as “Fashion 
and Famine;” in our opinion it is vory much better. Tlio 
publishers have issued it in a very handsome style. 

Soirees Litteraircs, Cilurries de &dem. By Madam* 
Caroline Corson. 1 rot., 12 mo. PJiiJada : F. Lrypotdt .— A 
small, neat volume of French dialogues. Tin* subjects dis¬ 
cussed are current French literature and the authors now 
most in vogue. In this way. we have n w rlc which- not 
only gives an excellent idea of modern French literature, 
hut also will materially assist students in attaining a know¬ 
ledge of the spoken French language. Tho book is one of 
the very best of its kind. 

In Bor Time, and other Poems. By John Greenteaf Whit¬ 
tier. 1 rot., 12 mo. Boston: Ticlnor tf Fields. —This is a 
collection of Whittier’s lator fugitive poems. About a third 
of them relate to topics connected with the war, another 
th’rd are ballad** of ordinary l’fe. and another thfed are on 
miscellaneous subjects. Tho volume is beautifully printed. 
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Flower, Fruit, and Thom Piece*; or, the Married Life, / 
Death, and )U e.dding of the. Advocate of the Poor, Firmian ^ 
Stanislaus Silbenkas. By Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. \ 
Translated from the German by Edward Henry Noel. With ? 
a memoir of the author by Thomas Girlyle. 2 vols ., 12 mo. $ 
Boston: Tick nor rf Fields .—This norel by Jean Paul jj 
Richter, though really inferior to “ Titan” as a work of art, i 
will bo more popular, at least on this side of the Atlantic. > 
As the translator has well said, in a judicious preface, S 
Richter is ’‘less national than universal;” and hence, in \ 
Bpito of his grotesqueness, and in spite of much which Ger- 1 
mans may tolerate, but of which right-tninded Americans i 
will hardly approve, he will always be lilcod by persons of ' 
wide and cultivated tastes; Tor it is human nature, after all, I 
th.it he depicts, and not mere individual eccentricities. No j 
English novelist has ever exhibited so much imagination ns t 
Richter; oven his humor, odd as it sometimes seems, is sub- j 
utantially humor of the highest class; and his subtlety, J 
kn iwledge, and originality impress us more and more, the s 
more we read them. “If his works arc hard to under- ^ 
stand,” says one of his critics, “they always have a moan- \ 
ing, often a true and deep one.” Carlyle calls him a poet, t 
th ough he w rote no verses, and a philosopher, though he i 
promulgated no system. In the particular novel before us, i 
the obscurity of Richter is less perceptible than in others of £ 
his books; indeed we cannot characterize “Flower, Fruit, i 
and Thorn Pieces” as in the least “hard to understand.” j; 
We have read the book, oven as a story, with interest, and j 
have recurred to it, again and again, for its wit and pathos. , 
The denouement is ouo, indeed, that no English or American ^ 
novelist would have ventured on: but it is thoroughly Ger- t 
in m, not to say Kicbterisb. The volumes are very elegantly 
printed. ! 

Roundabout Papers. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol., 12 s 
mo. X.w y»r':: Il'rper dP Brothers. —A series of chatty I; 
articles retirint.vl fn»m the Cornhill Magazine. Though ^ 
Inrdly in Th vk<T*.y’s best vein, they are better, in their s 
way, than almost any other living author could writo. i; 
Several spirited illustrations embellish the volume. ;■ 

History of the Sioux TUrr and Massacres of 18fi2 and ; 

By Is air V. D. IPad. 1 rol., 12 mo. New York: ; 
TI'rper tf: brothers .—A very excellent account of the In- \ 
dim war, which lately spread such terror through the } 
North-We-t. Numerous portraits and other engravings ; 
illustrate the text. jj 

Mary Lyufmy. By Lady Emily Ponsonhy. 1 rol., 8 ro. ; 
New Ytir'ki Harper if- Brothers. —Lady Pon-onby w>s the | 
mithor of that exquisite story, “The I)Hc|pbm* of Life,” t 
which ajipeareil several years ago. Tlu* present novel is ; 
hut little, if any, inferior; and is reprinted, in cheap style, v 
from the Lon.Ion edition. i 

Veronica ; or. The Light-House Keeper. By the author of «. 
“ Karl Keigbr .” 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ijoring. —This , 
pretty volume is designed for juveniles. It is the story of \ 
a little girl, drifting out to sea, iu a bout in which she was 5 
asleep. The tale is thrillingly told. } 

Funchmx. Translated from the. French of George Sand, s 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philo da: F. Leypoldt .—One of the few works, t 
by this author, which we can recommend to American } 
readers. It is a charming idyl. We do not know whore to ^ 
recall its equal. 5 

Deep Waters. By Anna H. Drury. 1 vol., 8 ro. Boston: s 
T. O. H. P. Burnham .—This is a reprint of an English t 
novel. The author is already favorably known for her j 
“ Misrepresentation,” and “Friends and Fortune,” two very * 
excellent novels. A cheap edition. t 

The Lost Bank Note. By Mrs. Wood. 1 vol., 8 ro. Philada: l 
T. B. P'trrson if- Brothers. —Another of Mrs. Wood’s popular ; 
stories, and quite up, we think, to her best efforts. It is a '■ 
cheap edition and ought to have a large sale. ^ 


Excursions. By Henry D. Thoreau. 1 vol., 12 mo. Bos¬ 
ton : Ticknor <f Fields. —The author of this volume was a 
man of singular eccentricity. For many years he lived in a 
hut he had constructed for himself on the borders of Walden 
pond, in Massachusetts. A large portion of his time was 
Bpent in the open air. Few mon of equally competent edu¬ 
cation have had snch an opportunity to observe Nature. 
The results are before us in various essays, now collected for 
the first time. Among these essays, those entitled the “No- 
tural History of Massachusetts,” “A Winter Walk,” “The 
Succession of Forest Trees,” and “ Autumnal Tints,” please 
us most. The accuracy of the last we tested, during the 
past fall, while iu the country, watching the changes of the 
leaves, from early in September till late in October, and 
comparing them with Thoreau, day by day. If our author 
had displayed more imagination, in tUs charming essay, 
there would have been little left to desire. A biographical 
sketch of Thoreau is contributed to the volume by R. W. 
Emerson; and the publishers have added a portrait, which 
gives a very fair idea of the man. The book is handsomely 
printed. 

Martin Pile. By John Saunders. 1 vol., 8 ro. New York: 
Harper <& Brothers. —A collection of short tales, of which, 
however, “Old Matthew’s Puzzle” was written by Mr. 
Drake’s daughter. All the stories are good. 

Itumor. By the author of “ Charles Auchester.” 1 vol., 8 
vo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. —This is a cheap edition 
of one of the most characteristic of the very able, yet pecu¬ 
liar, novels of the late Elizabeth Sheppard. 

Twice Lost. A Novel. 1 ml., 8 vo. Boston: L<>riag .—A 
very excellent story, apparently from a female pen. The 
book is full of well-drawn characters. A clump edition. 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Camelias in Windows.'—T he camelia is one of the he«t of 
plant* for windows, as it is always beautiful, and may le 
easily man rged so as to bloom abundantly every season. 

In the Hirst place, to manage the camelia w ell,in ft sitting- 
room. con-i-t.* in doing nothing more than is really needful. 
If peo’la. brdn shifting their plants into larger pots, or 
tiding powerful stimulants, there will probably be some dis¬ 
aster or disappointment f dinwing. A novice in plant-pn*w- 
i:ig must coniine 1 ih attention first to the keeping of the 
plant alive anti in health, always remembering that the least 
likely tiling to happen is the roots getting pot-hound. We 
have kept camelia*, measuring five and six feet hitrb, nnd 
nearly ns many feet through, in perfect health and vi^-T, 
for years, in pots of from eleven to fifteen inches diainct' r; 
and a very large plant may be grown in a five or six-inch 
pot—large enough, indeed, for all ordinary purposes of win¬ 
dow decoration. Suppose we have now some nice camelia* 
in what are known as forty-eight and thirty-two-sized pots. 
These plants have probably from half a dozen to h dozen 
flower-buds each, and those buds are swelling with the 
warmth of the room. Now, the worst to be apprehended, 
at present, is the falling of the flower-buds. This may hap¬ 
pen through any of the following causes:— 

Too dry and too hot un atmosphere. 

Want of water at the roots. 

Too much water at the root*. 

Water given too cold at the roots. 

Sudden changes of temperature. 

Want of daylight. 

Exposure to high temperatures at night. 

We will now state the means of preventing the foiling of 
the buds:— 

Water as often a* the roots are nearly dry. 

The water to be of the same temperature ns the room. 

The leaves to be sponged frequently with tepid water. 
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Plant* to be removod wheu the room in extra heated, $ Rice Soup .—Steep some fine rice in cold water for an 
•specially at night. jj hoar, say four ounces, then boil it, add three quarts of gravy, 

Sever to be exposed to cold draughts. On the other hand, s a pinch of cayenne, a little salt, and boil five minutes, 
to be set out on a balcony, in the sun, on bright, warm, still s saccxb. 

!; Onion Sauce .—The onions must be peeled, and boiled till 
As the buds swell, the roots may be watered, once a week, ^ ar0 tender, then squeeze the water from them, chop 
with a solution of sulphate of ammonia—half an ounce to ? the ‘ m>and butter that has been molted, rich and smooth, 
a gallon of water—or two or three drops of hartshorn may ^ a little good milk instead of water; give it one boil, 
be put in the water every time the plant is watered. * serve it with boiled rabbits, partridges, scrag or knuckle of 

If the pots stand in saucers, these must be emptied of all J Toal? ?f Tmgt mutton . a turnip boiled with the onions draws 


drainings from the pots, after watering. C out the strength. 

In our next number we shall conclude this article. £ Brtad Sauce .—Cut in slices the crumb of a small loaf; to 

< which add a few peppercorns, one whole onion, a little salt, 
£ and boiling milk enough to cover it; let it simmer gently by 

WAXWORK s tho ° f tlie flr ° * be breMd s0ttks U P tlie then 

4 add a little thick cream, take out the onion, and rub the 

Directions poe Making Blackberries and Raspberries. ; whole through a sieve, mako it very hot, and serve with 
for making blackberries, common yellow beeswax will an- \ game or f ow i„. 

swer. Color with lampblack, take wound wire for the stems, | Superior Sauce far Plum Pudding.— Mix six yelks of 


WAX-WORK. 


i cotton tightly to imitate shape; then proceed same \ 


3 with four spoonfhls of sifted sugar and butter mixed 


as for grapes. When formed, varnish with mastic varnish, ^ together; have a pint of boiling cream, which you wiH mix 
and put on seeds, which should be prepared in the followiug \ w ith your yelks, afterward put it on the fire, and stir it 
manner:—Melt the resin colored with lampblack; then in ^ un til it is of the consistency of sauce, then add to ft a good 
this dip a stiff brush, and shake it over a dish of cold wuter; \ ^negi^g D f brandy. 

this will form small globules, which will exactly resemble , T() 0iper for Boiled Poultry .—Boll some 

the seeds of the berry; put these on evenly while the body j p ans i e y vory B iowly to let it become of a bad color, then cut 
of the berry is still wet with the mastic varnish. < it np< but do not chop it fine, put it into molted butter, with 

Black raspberries made in the same manner, only shaking < a teaspoonful of salt, and a dessertsp»x*nful of vinegar; boil 


them differently, and coloring the wax and resin with car- ^ 
mine and Prussian blue instead of lampblack. S 


up, nnd then serve. 

Egg Sauce .—Boil three eggs hard, cut them in small 


Red raspberries made of white wax colored with carmine; \ fl q H ares, and mix them in good butter sauce; make it vory 
eeds made of resin colored with carmine. bot, and squeeze in some lemon juice before you serve it. 


seeds made of resin colored with carmine. J 

White raspberries made of white wax, just tinged with j 
carmine; seeds of pure white resin. u. L. M. | 
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" f l Roast Pig .—Soak in milk some light bread, boil some sage 

> and onions in plenty of water, strain it off, and chop it all 
s very fine, press the milk from the bread, and then mix the 

PARLOR MAGIC. \ sage and onion with pepper and salt; in the bread pat the 

Haoic Beeath.— Hnlf fill. gla» tumbler with lime-w«ter; \ i ^ <* »■> *«« Mn<1 <* 4 mt >°. theD P B * ,bl “ in ,he in *'^ 
breathe into it frequently, at the «.me time stirring it with { °f the pig; rub the pig oyer with milk nnd butter, pepper it, 
n piece of gta*. the fluid, which before «» perfectly trane- i ronet it a beautiful brown, cut off the head before it ta drawn 
parent, will presently become quite white, and, if allowed to from the .pit, and likewise cut it down the back then you 
remain at rest, real chalk will be depoeited. < *»' break the .kin; take out tho sp.t, cut off the ear. 

Visnu.* ANn Invisible.— Write with French chalk on a 5 fr‘™ » b « head, crack the bone and take ont the brain, put 
looking-glue; wipe it with a handkerchief, nnd the lines * < hera in » « tew P an with 4,1 * h8 iDMe 4 lit, ' e 

will disappear; breathe on it, and they will reappear. This 1 brown sauce; dish the pig, the back, outside, and put th. 
alternation will take place for a great number of time* and \ •» “>* middle, and some in a boat, the cam at each 

after the lapse of,a considerable period. 5 end. 

£ Veal and Oytter Pie.—Make a seasoning of pepper, salt, 

____? and a small quantity of grated lemon-peel. Cut some veal- 

^ cutlets, and beat them until they are tender; spread over 

OUR NEW COO K—B 0 0 K. ithem a layer of p° unded ham * roU them round ; then 

> cover them with oysters, and put another layer of the veal 
99-Every receipt in thU cook-book ho* been tested by a v fil]et8> and oyBten OD the top. Make a gravy of the bones 

practical housekeeper. v and trimmings, or with a lump of butter, onion, a little flour, 

SOUPS. s and water; stew the oyster liquor, and put to it, and fill up 

A Qood and Cheap Soup .—Cut in slices four pounds of; the dish, reserving a portion to pnt into the pie when it 
lean beef or mutton, fry them brown, and lay them with 1 comes from the oven. 

their gravy in the stewpan; cut six carrots and as many * Mutton-Chops , to Stew. —Put a pound of chops into a stew- 
tumipe in slices, (the latter may only be quartered,) three $ pan, with cold water enough to cover them, and half a pint 
tolerably-si zed onions, two tableapoonfuls of black pepper ' over, and an onion; when It is coming to a boil, skim it, 
whole, and two heads of celery with their green tops on, let ; cover the pan close, and set it to simmer gently over a very 
It boil, and then simmer till the meat is reduced to a pulp, J slow fire till the chops are tender; if they have been kept a 
strain it, and serve with or without vegetables. \ proper time, they will take about three-quarters of an h«ur. 

Cabbage Soup.—Taka four or six pounds of beef, boil with 5 Send up turnips, which may be boiled along with the chop*, 
it some black pepper whole for three hours, cut three or | in a deep dish, with tho broth they were stewed in. 
bur cabbages in quarters, boil them until they are quite t Fillet qf Veal Boiled.- Bind it round with tape, put it m 
tender, then turn them Into a dish, and serve all together. \ a floured cloth, and in cold water ; bml very gently two 
Onion Soup, —In two quarts of weak mutton broth slice \ hours and a half, or, if simmered, which is, perhaps, the bet- 
two turnips and as many carrots; then strain it. Fry six * ter way, four hours will be necessary. It may be sent to 
enkms cut in slices, when nicely browned add them to the ; tablo with oyster sauce. Care should be taken to keep it as 
broth; simmer three hours; skim, and serve. ‘ white as possible. 
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7b RfHist DucJcs .—Docks should t»e well plucked, without 
tearing the skin, nil the plugs being removed. Some cooks 
go so fir ns to skin the duck, holding it a minute by the 
feet in sol.ling water, that the skin may peel easier; clean 
tlie in-i.les thoroughly with a little warm water, and stuff 
them with the same stalling as for geese, using, perhaps, a 
little more bread, for the sake of mildness; mist them be¬ 
fore a brisk Are, but not too close, nnd baste very frequently. 
They will tike from half an hour to an hour, according to 
the eg * end size. When the breast plumps, they will be 
done. Serve them with a rich brown gravy. 

Wild Dt.r'.x .—These birds require clean plucking and 
clean washing, which may be done by pouring warm water 
through the body after it has been drawn; half an hour be¬ 
fore a brisk 11; e will suffice to roast them, and stuffing is not 
required. When it is sent to table, the breast should bo 
sliced, and a lemon squeezed over it. The slices of the 
breast and the wings are the only parts really worth eating 
to a sensitive palate, the strong flavor of the bird rendering 
it a dish only for those with peculiar tiu-tes. 

Odd Vi'ul or Chicken Pit .—Lay a crust into a shallow tart 
dish, and fill it with the following mixture:—Shred cold veal 
or fowl, anti half the quantity of h.un, mostly lean; put to 
it a little cream, season with white and cayenne pepper, 
salt, a little nutmeg, and a small piece of shalot chopped as 
fine us possible; cover with crust, and turn it out of the 
dish when baked, or bake the crust with a piece ol bread, to 
keep it hollow, and warm the mince with a little cream, and 
pour in. 

Turley Boiled .—A hen bird is considered the best. It 
may be stuffed with truffles, chestnuts, or sausage moat. 
11 *ii it in a clean, floured cloth; throw some salt iuto the 
water in which it is boiled. Covor close, and simmer for 
two hours, removing the scum frequently. Serve with white 
mu* e. or parsley and butter; the latter is now scarcely ever 
brought to table. 

puddings, rrc. 

A Firrt-rnte Plum Pudding .—Half a pound of raisins 
st mod, half a pound of currants well washod and dried, 
qua ’ter of a p >und of mixed peels cut in dice, half a nut- 
ne ;; prated, half a teaspoonful of pounded cinnamon, the 
grating of two lemons, the juico of one, a small particle of 
salt, one pound of bread-crumbs, half a pound of moist 
sugar, seven eggs, chopped very flno, two glasses of brandy, 
and two glasses of sherry. First break your eggs, boat them 
well in your b win, then add your spice, salt, and peels; then 
the sugar, sweet plums, and currants; then the bread¬ 
crumbs; then the brandy and wine. 

Ay pie Tart .—Take some good baking apples, pare, core, 
and cut them into small pieces; place them in a dish lined 
with puff paste, strew over pounded sugar, cinnamon, mace, 
nutmeg, cloves, and lemon-peel chopped small; then odd a 
layer of apples, then spice, nnd so on till the dish is full; 
pour a glass and a half of white wine over the whole, cover 
with puff-paste, and bake it. When done, raise the crust, 
stir in two ounces of fresh butter and tw-o eggs well beaten, 
replace the crust, and serve either hot or cold. 

Buttrr Pudding. —Put into a stowpan six spoonfuls of 
flour, a teaspoonful of salt, and half a nutmeg grated; mix 
thorn with a pint and a half of new milk, and stir in six 
egg- beaten; pour the batter into a well-buttered basin or 
mould, tie it tight with a cloth, and boil it two hours and a 
half. Or it may be baked; three-quarters of an hour will 
be sufficient. 8toned raisins or currants may be Added. 

Bread Pudding .—Soak a small loaf of bread, cut it Into 
slices in a pint of cream or good milk, add the yelks of six 
eggs beaten, some sugar, orange flower water, three pounded 
macaroons, and a glass of white wine: tie it up in a basin 
or buttered cloth, put the pudding in boiling water, and lot 
it boil for half an hour. Serve with wine sauce. 


Custard Pudding. —Take a pint of cream, nix eggs well 
beaten, two eq>oonfuls of flour, half a nutmeg grated, and 
salt and sugar to taste; mix them together; butter a cloth 
and pour in the batter; tie it up, put it into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and boil it an hour and a half. Serve with 
melted butter. 

0BEAM8 AND JELLIES. 

Brandy Cream. —Boil In a little milk two dozen of almonds 
blanched, and the same number of bitter almonds pounded. 
When cold, add the yelks of five eggs beaten well in a little 
cream; sweeten and put to it two glasses of the best brandy, 
aud, when well mixed, j>our in a quart of thin cream: rat 
it over the fire, but do not let it boil: stir one way till it 
thickens, then pour it into cups or low glasses. When odd, 
it will be ready. A ratafia drop may be put in each. If you 
wish it to keep, scald the qream previously. 

Cream JIady .—Take a gallon of milk fresh from the cow, 
sot it on the fire, and, when it begins to rise, bike it off the 
fire, skim off nil the cream, and put it on a plate: then *ct 
the skillet on the fire again, and repoat the skimming till 
your plate is full of cream; put to it some orange flower 
and sugar, and servo It. 

Currant Ice-Cream.- —Put into a basin a large spoonful 
and a half of currant jelly, with half a gill of syrup: squeeze 
in the juice of one lemon aud a half, add a pint • f cro on 
and a little cochineal, pass it through a sieve, and freeze it 
in the usual way. 

Lemon - Water Ice. —Rub on sugar the clear rinds of lemons, 
squeeze the juice of twelve lemons, strain them, ls>il the 
sug:ir into a strong, thick syrup, add to the juice half a pad 
of water, or good barley water, sweeten it with your syrup, 
and add the white of an egg and jelly. 

Crordttrry and Bice Jelly. —Boil and press the fruit, strain 
the juice, and, by degrees, mix into it ns much ground 
as will, when ladled, thicken to a jelly; boil it gently, stir¬ 
ring it, and sweeten it to your taste. Put it in a basin or 
form, ami serve with cream. 

Cranberry Jelly. —Make a very strong isinglass jelly. 
When odd. mix It with a double quantity «.frmnborry-juuv. 
Sweeten and boil it up; then strain it into a shape. The 
sugar must be good loaf, or the jelly will not l*e clear. 

Orange-Wider Ice. —Proceed exactly as in making lenion- 
watcr ice, only add a glass of brandy or Madeira; or without. 


FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 

The Mock Newspaper. —This game, when there is a large 
family party assembled in one house f >r the Christinas holi¬ 
days, affords a rich fund of amusement. An editor is ap¬ 
pointed. who receives and copies on to a large folio sheet of 
paper all sorts of contributions; his publication—which is 
produced and road aloud once a week hi a laughing audience 
—being entitled, The Saturday’s Delight, or any other name 
that is appropriate; nnd containing mock advertisements, 
daily news, verses, leading articles, sporting intelligence, 
etc., etc., all of which may relate to the home doings of the 
contributors, and bo playfully sprinkled by their proper 
nnmo, disguised, good-natured jests upon their employments, 
etc., and giving lively accounts, under different headings, of 
the particular amusements, occupations, events, etc., which 
have distinguished each week. As it is generally considered 
pleasanter by the contributors to remain unknown, it would 
be best to place a box In some convenient part ot the house, 
where all may deposit their contributions, but fhe article* 
must not he taken from it except by the editor. 

The Puzzle Word. —One goes out of the room; and the 
others agree upon a word, which Js to be found out by ask¬ 
ing questions, such as, “Does tho thing you have named 
fly?” “Does it walk?” “Doe* it sing?” “Does it speak P 
“D«»es it grow?” etc. If the questioned cannot flud out from 
the answers given, a f'licit must he paid. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. \ with the lines of the figure. Dress-makers have one cause 

Fio. i.— Bvll Dress of White Silk, trimmed with black s for rejoicing, in the present flay—the trimming* aro mostly 
and white lace. \ made by machine. Black lace insertion, lined with white 

Fio. ii.—Eve. vi no Df.ess op Blue Silk, trimmed, around \ silk, is one of those ornaments id which people never appear 
the bottom, with a deep flounce, headed by a thick chenille \ to grow tired. It is now arranged, upon plain, high bodices, 
cord. Above the flounce is a deep white chenille fringe, i in a new style; indeed, gimp and .other trimmings are dis¬ 
bonded by a cord of the same. Backs of white chenillo. 5 posed in a like manner. Instead «f the trimming being 
Fig. m.— Carriage Dress op Leather-Colored Poplin. — j placed upon the front of the bodice, it is arranged at the k 
PnleUA of the same material, trimmed with brown fur. \ shies—upon the two plaits which are always necessary to 
Fig. it. — Carriage Dress op Grat and Black-Striped ' fit tho bodice to the figure. 

Silk. —The bottom is trimmed with a box-plaited ruffle, s No Change Appears in the Shape or Sleeves: they are 
headed by a black lace insertion. The braces, sleeves, sash, 2 narrow, and in the sliapo of gentlemens coat-sleeves. They 
etc., are also trimmed with a black lace insertion. { aro somotimes so narrow that they are slit open inside the 

Fig. v. —Walkixo Dress op Figured, Stone-Colored Silk, s hrm, and fastened, with an open lacing of velvet braid 
—Black velvet sacque coat, trimmed with pipings of black 5 or ribbon, as though to bo enlarged. Epaulets, in gimp, 
silk and narrow black lace. s chenille, or velvet, are very generally added to them. For 

Fio. vi. — The Patti Cloak, made of violet velvet beaver ^ dinner and evening dresses, the square-cut bodies and half- 
cloth, with capuchin-hood. < short sleeves are preferred, worn with lace cape or fichu. 

Fig. vii. — The Vkstvali Cloak, made of green and blue \ Lono, Flowing Sashes, tied behind or at the side, now 
plaid cloth, in a circular form, but having heavy plaits laid ? take very much the place of the Swiss bands, although 
over the shoulders. £; theso are also still worn. Sashes are made either of the 

Figs.— vni., ix., x., and xi.— Velvet and Silk Bonnets, in $ material of tho dress, or of tho color of the trimming; they 
various styles, all from the establishment of one of ofir most I; are either in ribbon or velvet, or in material piped ull round, 
fashionable milliners, Mrs. Crippe, New York. ^ and aro tied in a largo bow\ With any dress of a sober 

General Remarks.— Cuir of leather color, in all shades, £ ™lor, * P*aid silk sash of bright tints looks very well, but a 
is still very fashionable, because all other colors can be worn Jj black one may also be worn. These sashes aro less trimmed 
with it, and look well, although it is very unbecoming to £ tha » formerly; they have only a plain hem or piping, and, 
the complexion. The taste for plahla increases rather than \ «t most, a narrow velvet or ribbon, or a very narrow black 
diminishes. Plaid'ribbons, plaid poplins, and plaid velvets \ 1 we, sewn all around. A gray or fawn-colored merino dress, 
an? all very much used for trimming drosses of sober col >rs. $ with blue silk sash and trimming, is a very pretty style of 
Cloaks, bonmouses, dresses, petticoats, bonnets, all fliUsli \ toilet for a young lady. We also recommend, for sashes, the 
along our streets, in all tho varieties of tartan, from that in S Algerian ribbons, ns a pretty novelty: they are striped of 
which the brightest scarlet predominates, to the morn sober £ the brightest colors, and remind ono of the Algerian shawls 
dark-blue and green. Plaid silk and poplin dresses are l 80 nmch worn last wintor. 

very fashionable at the present time, blue and green being < Jackets, for in-door morning wear, are mndo of either 
usually chosen in preference to brighter colors. The poplins 2 Imporial bluo or Monsignore violet cashmere. They are 
are ornamented with narrow bands of Astrakan fur, and tho £ buttoned all down the front, and aro cut quite straight, both 
silks with either chenille fringe or ruches. If the plaid is < in front and at the back, reaching as far as tho commence- 
Ltxge, many Ladies object to a bodice of the same being mado £ ment of tbe Pl ftit8 the skirts. They are trimmed, around 
with the skirt, as the linos, even with the greatost skill in J th® <*1^, with insertions made either of gimp or guipure, 
cutting, rarely match so as to l>e pleasant to look ui>on; >, and down the front aro placed, at regular interval-?, gimp 
therefore, in its place, they have a small jacket, mado ^ rosettes. For traveling and for wearing-out skirts, the mili- 
eitber of blue or green cashmere, tho petticoat being always r tary jacket is worn. This is made in cloth, with refers in 
of the same color as tho jacket, and trimmed with rows cf i front, which are fastened back with ornamental buttons, 
black cut velvet. The prettiest use to which the plaid fever £ There is a basque at the back, and the fronts of this form 
haa yet l>een applied (besides little girls’ and boys’ dresses, ^ are f d°P e d or rounded off os they descend, 
where bright checks are always pretty,) is in the broad £ On Evening Presses, ruches or bauds of flounces are now 
sashes forming half-bodies, with brddlt*, for the ends cf { V0! T fashionable for young ladies. A beautiful white tarlu- 
wbicli nearly half-yard wide taffeta is employed. Theso \ ^ an ^ in - s i nst been completed, the skirt of which hud a 
species of Swiss bodies are mado not only in silk, but in 5 *^ick, wide ruche around the edge, headed with two rows 
▼civet, satin, tiiAia, and even lace. In black lace, half- £ 8raa ^ pink rosos and blue forget-me-nots. W hite dress, 
low bodices are made, tho basquincs at the hack are firmed « with plaid bretellex, and a brood plaid sash, is a very simple, 
of several rows of lace; bretrflts are carried from tho waist I hut effective toilet for a young lady. 

to the shoulders, and again to the bock, the whole being \ Mantles. There ore three styles of mantles which may 
terminated by long, flowing ends of white ribbon, edged £ »*> to be fashionable at the present time: the large eir- 
with fringe or laces. These form very pretty additions to a £ cu ^ ar » l h c half-fitting paletot, and the ensaque, or close-fit- 
simple dinner or evening dress, and can be made girlish or £ ting jacket. The circular is male in a variety of materials; 
matronly, according to the materials employed. * f° r morning wear, the checked black and white, and scarlet 

Ix the Make of Dresses there is but little new since our £ an( i black woolen, ore tho most appropriate; these are cut 
last notice; as skirts aro still cut with trains, ornamentation £ with a seam down the back, in the same way as a gore, 
becomes less necessary. Chenille fringes are now much used \ which gives thorn breadth os they descend. Sometimes 
around the skirts of dresses; they should bo of the samo £ they are trimmed with chenille woolen fringe; and some- 
color as the dress, terminating with round satin buttons. ; times with only a binding of black velvet. These checked 
They are frequently arranged upon the skirt, so as to Btimu- £ circulars should be cut with great precision, and care should 
late a tunic, high in front, and much lower at the back. J be taken to match the plaid when sewing them up the lwclj. 
Throe chenille fringes, and gimp, with jet intermixed, will £ otherwise the effect will be very irregular and distressing 
form the newest and most fashionable winter trimmings for £; to the «>’«• For afternoon wear, these circulars are com- 
silk dresses. In gimp, especially, there is a great varioty in $ posed of velvet, and trimmed with either gimp, guipure, or 
design, and entire trimmings for dresses are now to be pro- £ narrow bands of fur. The newest are ornamented with a 
cured which produce all the effect of the most elaborate £ girdlc-cord and tassels upon the left shoulder; this girdle- 
braiding; these are manufactured in one piece for the front - conf is very thick, and is made of black silk; it comnien. es 
breadth and bodice, increasing and narrowing in conf jrmity k at the top of tho shoulder-seam, is knotted carelessly and 
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fantasttcnfly. and the emls fall unevenly just below the Up 
of the shoulder. The half-fitting paletot is usually made of 
cloth, and is also suitable for morning wear. The cloth may 
, be either black, dark, green, or na'r-color, and is trimmed 
with either gimp or chenille fringe, with frog buttons down 
the center as well os each side of the front. These paletots 
are loose in front, but are sloped somewhat In to the figuro 
at the side and back seams, aud muuy are ornameuted with 
either gimp or chenille fringe rouud the top of the sleeves. 
If gimp is used, then it should have a small fringe at the 
edge. This can la* made with either long jet beads, or with 
bell-buttons. The close-fitting velvet cosaques are orna¬ 
mented with gimp, in which small jet beads are introduced. 
Gimp is sewn down each side, in the form of a rounded sash,* 
and in the center tin* p xket is cut, lengthways; there are 
gimp ornaments at the hack of the waist, and a gimp trim¬ 
ming is carried round the shoulders, in the form of a square 
bodice. The sleeves to both paletots and cosaques aro cut 
in the exact form of a gentleman's coat-sleeve, and they are 
all ornamented, round the edge, with whatever trimming 
has been selected for the rest <»f the mantle. 

Bonnets are rather lower in front, and less exaggerated in 
form, than those which were in vogue during the past sum¬ 
mer; they are not decidedly Marie Stuart, but partake some¬ 
what of that character; the curtains lire deep, and in many 
cases pointed in the center. Plaid ribbons threaten to be¬ 
come common, so great is the furore for them, the large 
blue and green plaid" being even more i*>pular than those 
composed of brighter, gayer colors. Chenille fringe is very 
much worn around the brims of linnets, and velvet flowers 
and leaves are also extremely fashionable. If feathers are 
used, they should Ik 1 of the same shade as the most promi¬ 
nent colors in the plaid, and flowers should likewise follow 
tlio same rule. Velvet flowers, with brown grass and 
heather, have a good effect in the caps of bonnets which 
are trimmed with plaid. Black felt bonnets look well orna¬ 
mented with bright plaid velvet ribbons: these are some¬ 
times disposed in straps at the top of the brim, the straps 
being fastened down with small jet ornamental buttons. 

Black bonnets are very generally worn this winter, even 
by thtwe who are not in mourning; it will bo considered quite 
sufficient to enliven them with a colored flower, to render 
them suitable for any dress. For example, a black crepe 
bonnet, embroidered with jet bends, and trimmed with a 
tuft of maraltout feathers, with ostrich introduced at the 
tips, would require a moss-rose in the cap, and pink strings. 
If the bonnet is in black velvet, with a fringe of black che¬ 
nille around the edge of the brim, and chenille ornaments 
at the side, the rap would be formed with a spray of sky- 
blue narcissus, with opaque white bends in their centers, 
the strings being sky-blue velvet with white edges. Pink 
is also very fashionable for bonnets, and we see many made 
entirely with pink plush, and a tuft of marabout feathers, 
with ostyich tips placed in the center of the fronts. Pink 
velvet bonnets, with bouiUonrtes of white tulle; pink terry 
bonnets, with bows of white blonde, with rose-buds Inter¬ 
mingling, are also general. 

In Linen there ore a few novelties, which we hail with 
delight, as a great improvement upon the hard, uncompro¬ 
mising little linen collars which have been so long in vogue. 
Lace is now introduced with the linen, and adds softness to 
the effect, and rendering it far less trying to the complexion. 
The sailor collar is tlio fashionable form. This is rounded 
at the back and pointed in front. The new style is to make 
tly* collar of fine linen, to cut It in small Vandykes nil round, 
and then to place Valenciennes lace edging at the back of 
the Vandykes. The lace is sewn straight round, and not 
failed on, except at the points, and the linen Vandykes ore 
overcast or sewn with satin-stitch down to the lace. This 
finish adds lightness to the otherwise heavy coMar. The 
muler-dcove** are arranged in the same manner, with deep 
pointed coifs fastened with linen buttons, and trimmed 


; round u t i l ice and Vandykes. For afternoon wear, the 
^ muslin embroidered insertion is arranged in the same way; 
J hut the collars, instead of being cut in the sailor form, are 
' simply rounded, and the ends are formed with broad Volen- 
n ciennes laco, corresponding in pattern with the narrow 
i edging used for trimming around the collar, (these are 
; newer than the lace cravats.) The sleeves are fastened 

< with pearl buttons of a pyramidal form. 

< Caps, for evening wear, are now made in many coquettish 
‘ forms, and are exceedingly tasteful. Tin we which are com- 
s p>sed of lace, in the form of a half-handkerchief with lap- 
l pets, are simply studded all round with small rosettes of the 
J.same color as the dress; these rosettes should not be made 
t of narrow China ribbon, hut of crossway taffetas merely 
l drawn round to form a small circle. Squares of white blonde, 
‘ in the Neapolitan style, ore very fashionable at the present 
« time; these are ornamented with pink or blue hyacinths, 
t Caps are also frequently made with colored crepe lisse, with 
J white blonde intermixed, crepe lisse lappets being turned 
^ over the rolls of hair at the side-, and tied low upon the 
' neck at the back. Scarlet velvet fish*i is are now employed 
s to ornament whito blonde head-drr-xrs. 

v Nets are now worn of the most delicate fabric; the finer 
^ they are, the better. They are made in tliiu sewing silk, or 
^ in fuiir: this latter stylo is very expensive. TIickc nets ar© 
^ ornamented with a ruche or bow of colored ribbon. 

5 Hair-Nets are the indispensable accompaniiueuts of hats, 
s and are now essential parts of female cwtume. There or© 
^ nets for night wear, as well as for day it ear. Tho former 
^ are used instead of night-caps, of course. The furore for 
} plaid has spread likewise to hair-nets, as plaid chenille hair- 
; nets are now made and worn. Head-dresses, made of pbud 
s ribbon, with small white feathers at the top, are also worn. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—A little Girl’s Dress of Black and Whits Plaid 
Poplin, trimmed with two bands of scarlet silk. Body low 
and square, and trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

Fia. n.— Dress for a Boy. —The sacqne dress is of bln© 
poplin. The coat of dark brown cloth, trimmed with braid. 
Scotch cap and plume, plaid stockings and gray gaiters. 

Fio. hi.—A little Boy’s Dress of Gray Poplin. —The 
sacque coat is of gray cleth, faced and trimmod with black 
velvet. Gray felt hat, bound with black velvet, and a block 
velvet plume. 

Fio. iv.—Dress of Asiies-of-Roses Poplin for a little 
Girl. —It is trimmed with bands of blue velvet, and has a 
blue velvet sash. This model also serves for an out-door 
dress by thickly wadding it. Wbitc felt hat, trimmed with 
blue velvet and plumes. A, 

Fio. v.— Coat, to be made of either wlmc cashmere, or 
white Marseilles, braided with black. If of cashmere, th© 
ruffling should be of white silk; if of Marseilles, of em¬ 
broidery. 

Fig. vi.—Dress of Dove-Colored Cashmere, trimmed with 
flowers and braid. 

Fio. vii.—Dress of Gray Plaid Poplin, trimmed with 
blue silk. 

Fig. vui.—Dress of Write Cashmere, trimmed with black 
velvet. 

General Remarks. —Black vclvot and silk beaver hats are 
now Uicoraing very general. There is no end to the variety 
of trimming and form in these articles—birds, butterflies, 
owls’ heads, foxes’ brushes, and winged insects of all de¬ 
scriptions have been called into requisition for the orna¬ 
mentation of these coquettish bead-coverings; and now 
shells aro taking their turn, aud we see pigeons’ wings, 
peacocks’ eyes, and pheasants’ tails and breasts issuing out 
of shells in the front of black velvet hats. Wo cannot say 
that shells are either graceful, or even appropriate, in such 
a place, but for all that they ore worn. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 


LINING OF NEEDLE-CASE IN BERLIN WOOL 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 



It was a troubled face with knit brow, that hot-houses and gardens, its superb furniture 
was bent over two letters, pondering over and pictures, and his carriage and horses are 
the momentous question, and Nellie Hartley’s; just perfection. And he has invited me—little 
thoughts ran something in this form: me—to preside over this lovely place, and spend 

“ What a noble, manly letter Godfrey Church- his large fortune; offers me hand, heart, and 
man writes, and how the protecting, tender love purse. Oh! which shall it be?” 
speaks in every line! I can see him now, as he ; “Shall I help you?” 

wrote that letter, his broad shoulders bent, his Nellie started, for she had believed herself 

large, white hand tracing those clear, bold cha- alone; but at her elbow stood a small figure, in 
racters, and those great black ejes of his beam- a bright dress, such as she had read about, in 
ing with fervor and hope. He is not handsome, fairy-tales, a thousand times, 
not very talented, but so true, so good, that I “Shall I help you?” repeated the small 
could put my hand in his, content to let him woman, in a clear, silvery tone. “I orm your 
lead me, qontent to obey, as well as love and fairy guardian! Oh! yes, you thought such 
honor him. But, then, he has nothing but the dreams were over when you put on long frocks 
small fortune his mother left him, and all of and turned up your hair, but we are not quite 
that is invested in business; then, too, he is so gone yet, though locomotives and electric tele- 
absorbed in that little counting-house; why, even graphs are ruining our business. Come, my 
this letter has the business envelope. There’s dear, and I willMielp you to decide which it 
Mary, too; whoever marries Godfrey, may cal- shall be.” 

culate upon Mary for a life-long fixture, and Somehow, she scarcely realized how, the little 
she is so fretful and repining. Poor Mary! it room faded, faded away, and Nellie found her- 
is hard for a young girl to be shut up, for life, in self in the long dining-room of Norman Hart’s 
one room, and suffer such pain. That frightful palatial mansion. Dinner was just over, and 
accident! I have shuddered at the prospect of} three gentlemen, who were all acquaintances of 
a railway journey ever since. Perhaps, if she Nellie’s, were running the host on his known 
was in a pleasant home, with some one always preference for the pretty Nellie Hartley, 
near to chat with her, she would become more “Come, confess,” said one, “you have made 
reconciled; but in that lonely room, in a board- her an offer.” 

ing-house, Godfrey away all day, and nobody? “Pooh! nonsense!” was the reply. “I am 
to speak to but the nurse, her imprisonment is not ready yet to put on the shackles! Bachelor 
hard to bear. I will call often. Stay! that will > life suits me, though, of course, one must marry 
not do, unless I decide to answer Godfrey’s < some time! Pass the wine, Lee!” 
letter, as he wishes. If the other had not come 5 And from her name the conversation glided 
just to-day. It is such a beautiful letter, tinted > into other channels, and Nellie’s memory aided 
paper, graceful handwriting, and such a lovely < her in recalling various rumors and stories of 
seal. Norman Hart knows how to address a 5 rioting and dissipation, all confirmed by the 
lady. Such easy grace in complimenting, and 5 conversation now ringing in her ears. As anee- 
such poetical language are seldom written. He l dote - and story flew from lip to lip, she recalled 
is so handsome, too, with such a graceful bow, $ the tales kind friends had told her as warning, 
and so courteous at all times. I never saw ^ and shuddered at the future of this man’s wife, 
anything so beautiful as his estate, with its > The evening shadows were closing in, as the 
Vol. XLV.—7 105 
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four men, flushed and excited, rose from their 5 
•wine, to adjourn to the library. There cards ^ 
were produced, and the bets grew heavier, the | 
talk more reckless, till she turned to her guide, l 
sick and terrified, and begged to leave the scene. \ 
As she spoke, the room faded as her own had $ 
done, and a cosy bedroom, neatly fitted up, took \ 
its place. \ 

Upon a low couch lay a fair, pale girl, whose j 
face was drawn with lines of suffering, and \ 
whose twisted limbs told of the frightful acci- \ 
dent that had crippled her. She was lying very i 
still, with a listless, wearied expression; but as ? 
Nellie watched, the pale face brightened, and $ 
she raised her head to listen. The door opened, l 
and the smile grew radiant as Godfrey Church- 5 
man entered the room. \ 

“Dear, dear brother!” This was the greeting. \ 
With loving tenderness he caressed her, and { 
sat beside her, while she wound his curls round ^ 
her thin fingers. i> 

“You are tired,” she said, softly. $ 

“Rather! I am working so hard for ours 

home, Mary!” * \ 

“And Nellie’s ?” s j 

“ And Nellie, if she will share it. I wrote \ 
to-day to ask her if she would come to^us, for I \ 
can dare to begin now to fit up a house. We i 
must live quietly and economically at first, but jj 
I will work hard that you and Nellie shall have i 
every comfort.” ij 

“Ah! here comes our tea!” said Mary, as the J 

« 


servant brought in a small tray with a service 
for two. “I do eiyoy your pretty present, God¬ 
frey.” 

“The tete-a-tete. Yes, it is very cosy!” 

And then Nellie bowed her head too, as the 
young man, rising reverently, asked a blessing 
on the meal. 

Two hours glided away, and still the young 
girl lingered. Lingered to hear the brother’s 
words of love fall on the sufferer’g. heart like 
music, to hear her own name respectfully and 
affectionately uttered. Lingered to see the ten¬ 
der, protecting love of the strong man soothing 
his sister’s pain by gentle changes of position; 
to see how carefully he studied her face to read 
every thought; and, as the room at last faded 
away, she stretched out her arms to the noble 
man before her, and woke with a start in her 
own room. 

The letters lay still before her, as they were 
when she fell asleep, and, as she read them 
again, she recalled all that she knew of the 
writers. In vivid colors, her dream had pre¬ 
sented the by-^)ne stories of Norman’s dissi¬ 
pation, and Godfrey’s high character, and she 
put aside the tinted sheet to read again the 
words from the heart of her true lover. 

The little white-winged messenger she sent 
to the sister’s care was opened and read with 
bright faces and hearts ready to lavish upon 
her a wealth of love, while Norman Hart tossed 
his into the fire with a muttered curse. 


THE RIVER DELL. 

BY LIZZIE HUBBARD SEVERANCE. 


O’er field, and stream, and mountain ledge, 

All gone is the glare of day, 

Han a winsome light, 

In the moon to-night. 

With its misty hues at play 
On tho water’s edge, where tho drooping sedge 
Lies dank with the sparkling spray. 

Oh! a wild, sweet placo, this River Dell, 

Now seen iu tho shadowy light! 

And tho whispering breeze 
Makes tale-telling trees— 

How they whisper and bend to-night I 
Something they tell which, wo know full well. 
Belongs to tho solemn night! 

And hallowed thoughts doth our fancy fling 
To the Muse in her vesper lair; 

She hath rocked the flowers 
To their sleepy honrs, 

And hath wooed the heart from care; 

So we lore to sing, and our tribute bring 
For the good, the true, the fair! 


And onr song is of tho River Dell, 

With its magic lore perchance; 

And of winds that play 
Such a roundelay, 

That the leaves and wavelets dance. 

Oh! tho mazy dell! Oh! the awe-felt spell, 

AS of helmet, and banner, and lance! 

For the tmiling bonghs send solemn shades 
Witli their waving* to and fro; 

Aud a battlo strife, 

As of human life. 

Is the dream that haunts me so. 

How tho long-leaf blades, in the moonlit glades, 
Flash! flash! with their mimic glow! 

And my vision wades in the pleasant mace 
Of the dreamy, playful hours. 

Oh! the River Dell, 

With its magic spell, 

And its glossy, vine-clad bowers; 

And its holy rays of other days, 

And its tell-tale trees and flowers I 
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THE LOST ESTATE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIPE.” 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1804, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60. 

CHAPTER III. 5 U8e< * P assa g e t° the river, even in summer, and 

It was a cold, dry winter’s evening, about a ji now was entirely deserted, 
month after the night of which we have told <1 Thus it was that when two foot passengers 
you. Early winter; the trees still fluttering \ came slowly up from the road, their steps 
a few gaudily-tinted leaves on their black j; jarred harshly against the silence. They were 
branches, and in the recesses of the forests and ;j a man and a woman, in size—though the faces 
cracks of the river rocks the moss yet bedded £ were curiously childish and ignorant—dressed 
in green, plushy masses. But the sky had lost \ in coarse, comfortable clothing, the man carry- 
its yellow, autumnal thickening, and stretched i ing a small carpet-sack. 

out a thin, whitish blue over the city, and the \ He stopped by a gap in the hedge. “You 
frequent northern blasts were keen and rasping, i can see it here, Jane. I brought you out this 
People hurried through the dusky streets that jj road that you might see it, and understand the 
night, their eyes growing brighter, their noses 5 story better.” 

redder, glancing askance at the red, motionless \ She looked at the house with a sort of awe on 
glow from the windows of the newly-killed jl her face. Common passers-by even found in 
fires. Now and then a snow-flake ventured to \ the old mansion a certain curious interest, it 
drift slowly down and melt on the sidewalk. I having been built purely in the picturesque, 
A few miles from the city of Philadelphia the s comfort-hating style of French chateaux; but it 
coming chill and isolation of winter were more l had some other meaning for John MackAy and 
clearly apparent than in the town. The trees jl his cousin. 

that had laced their boughs in a shivering, happy l “What do you think of it, Jane?” watching 
sympathy all summer, stood apart, gloomily, |her face anxiously. 

the leaves being gone; beneath, stubble-fields s “It’s a grand place enough, though the house, 
stretched, blankly dreary, waiting for nothing <i.to my thinking, falls short of the trees about 
warmer than the snow; the houses, few in num- $ it. But this is what I think most of it, John 
her upon this road, seemed to have gathered ^ Mackay,” turning suddenly and looking at him 
whatever of comfort or cheer there was that ij steadily, “that it is this house, and the people 
belonged to them close in-doors, and shut out ;j in it, that have stirred your mind and made 
all later comers. ^you another boy; that have broken up our old 

Evening was darkening rapidly; the faint \ home forever. For you’ll never come back as 
saffron hue in the west turning into the com- ijyou went, John.” 

mon undistinguishable gray; a cold blue star £ “God forbid!” he muttered. “It was time 

beginning to twinkle where the sun had gone \ the old home was broken up. I’m fit for some- 

down. . ij thing better than an oyster-dredger,” with a 

Between two of the country-seats that lined !; heavy sigh. “It’s too late, maybe. But I mean 
this road ran a narrow lane, whose thick edge \ to try for’t!” He stretched his brawny limbs 
of cedars and osage-orange hedge shut out the \ with a sort of spasm of pain, and was silent- 
wind. Through the breaks in the hedge could j; After awhile he spoke again. “If it had not 
be seen the heavy buildings of brown-stone, J been for these people coming that night, I might 
and the sweep of woodland fronting them. 3he \ have died as I’ve lived. But that night I heard 
lower window* were brilliantly lighted: some ^ the story—my mother told it to me. I knew 
of them were of stained glass, and their soft jj then what we had lost, and I felt something in 
colors came out warm and friendly into the jj me, Jane, that could win it back. You think 
night, and made it a tritj^ cheerier. 1 me a stupid lout, I know.” 

But that was the only spark of pleasant com- \ “No, John.” 

fort or life in the lane. It was a lonely, little > “No matter,” indifferently. “I have been. 
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But if there’s anything in me, it shall come out ? 
now; so help me God!” looking up solemnly to \ 
the thin, cold sky. “Every day and hour I live \ 
I’ll fight to go upward, to stand higher than the \ 
man who has stolen our right, and to win it ? 
back from him—inch by inch, dollar by dollar. | 
You and I stand peeping like thieves through !; 
the hedge now, but some day I will go into that \ 
house as its master.” £ 

The boy was changed, since we last saw him, \ 
in face, gesture, even in voice; a certain assur- | 
ance in motion, as of one who has found his > 
work in life, and is about it. ( 

He sat down beside her on the hard bank, ;> 
trifling moodily with the carpet-sack. “I’ll tell ij 
you the story of that house,” he said, nodding s 
his head over his shoulder, and speaking shortly, \ 
as if hurrying over an angry remembrance, -i 
“It’s not long, and it means as much to you as s 
to me.” j> 

“Let it be,” Bhe said, rising suddenly, push- J 
ing the hair off her forehead with a tired impa- $ 
tience. “I’ve heard it partly. It’s black apd ? 
foul, and I never want to put my hands into its jj 
ending. You’re older than I am, John. But if? 
you’re setting yourself to revenge old wrongs, j 
I’ll have no part in the matter. ‘Vengeance is i* 
mine,’ saith the Lord. *1 will repay.’ ” l 

She held her hands to her forehead tightly, \ 
looking out vaguely to the low hills in the dis- £ 
tance. John Mackay watched her with a d^l] C 
perplexity. £ 

“It grows late,” he said, at last, buttoning L 
his coat. “I’ve only a few minutes more to be jt 
with you, and they are the last. I wish you \ 
would understand me, child.” | 

“The last? Yes, I know that.” She turned J 
now, letting her eyes fall on his face. There \ 
was a dead, sorrowful weight in them that [ 
touched and roused him. The girl was but a s 
child in years, but a hard experience had forced { 
her thoughts and heart into a rank, vigorous ij 
growth. Her look had some meaning that he £ 
was not old enough to grasp. He had a man’s ? 
instincts though, and so dimly guessed it. \ 

“Are you so sorry I am going, Janey?” s 
taking her hand, and noticing how' cold and { 
clammy it was. “Are you so lonesome there j; 
in the house? Why,” doubtfully, “I thoughts 
you’d be glad I was going, I angered you so { 
with my ways. Not a day but you give me a > 
clout over the ear. And a tough arm you have '< 
of your own, Janey.” j- 

She shook him off. “It’s no matter. What ? 
is it to you if I’m lonesome? If I have been ? 
so this far, I can go alone to the end. If I J 
tried to put common sense into you, one way ? 


or another, it was because you needed it, and 
there was none other to do it. I tell you, you 
need it now.” She thrust the cedar branches 
aside, showing the solid black outline of the 
mansion house back among the gloomy clumps 
of trees. “John Mackay, if you’ll take my 
warning, you’ll turn your back on that house, 
and on them that live there forever. You’ll let 
the black story that belongs to it lie dead there. 
I have poor learning, and I’m a child, maybe, 
as you say, but there’s a hard look in your face 
that did not use to be there, and I know God 
will not bless it.” 

“You don’t understand me,” he said, pet¬ 
tishly. “I don’t care for revenge. But I do 
mean to have my right. I mean to have'-it. 
I’ll w'ork for it, day after day, for years to come, 
until I gain it. For the people that live in the 
house, they matter nothing, I bear them no ill- 
will. I liked that child Gretchen; as you did, 
Janey?” 

“Yes.” But there was a strange trouble in 
her face as she said it. 

“I only want iustice.” There was a silence 
for a minute, and then he said, speaking lower, 
“That’s not ail, Janey. I don’t want to live as 
I have done, or as father did before me.” His 
voice grew choked. “I tell you, when I go up 
to the city and see other men, I feel as if we 
stood nearer to the hogs than to them. I want 
a chance,” stretching out his arms fiercely. 
“You don’t know how bitter it has been. I'm 
going to try what’s In me. An’ if it is nothing, 
after all, I’ll come back and dredge for oysters 
again to the end,” with a sour laugh. 

“What chanca will you have, John?” The 
girl was practical, and Wanted facts rather than 
plans. “It’s only a shop you are going into.” 

“I kpow. But I’ll have night schools to go 
to, and—and—I don’t know yet. But every¬ 
body helps them that help themselves.” The 
look was on his face that Jane liked best to see 
there: it was so honest and cheerful. 

“I wish it was nearer home,” she said. 

“No. I don’t kijow. New York's best. I’ve 
heard as it was filled with them that were trying 
to get up—up. So every one’ll be glad to give 
a fellow a foothold, you see?” 

“ Maybe—but-” 

Her head had drooped a little, a timid look 
liacLcome on her practical, common-sensed face; 
and the other look, too, that John Mackay dully 
understood. His heart beat a little quicker 
under his flannel shirt. He was just coming 
into manhood, easily jittered, and Jane was— 
a young girl, not ugly in this dim light. 

“Jane, are you sorry to say good-by? Aa 
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sorry as—well, as I am!” holding her hand in 
his. and looking, with something moi$ than 
kindness, into her eyes. 

They lighted, as he looked, with a sadden 
brilliant Hash: her cheeks grew scarlet. “I’ve 

never had anybody but you-” broke Trom 

her lips, 44 and-” She stopped short with a 

curious revulsion of feeling, drew back, stand¬ 
ing alone. “Nomatter,” with the old motion 
of her hand to her forehead, trying to speak 
carelessly. “You know I will bo alone, at quiet 
in-doors work, all my life—women always are. 
It is natural I should miss you—a little.” 

“You shall not live as you have done, Janey,” 
hotly. “ Wait'a few years. I never knew how 
dear you were to me until now. When I’m 
fit to call myself a man, I’ll come back. You 
shall see then if I forget old friends, and true 
friends.” 

In his heat and earnestness, he did not like 
the look the girl fixed on him, critical and un¬ 
utterably sad, yet it strangely attracted him. 
He leaned forward, put his arm about her. 
Just then he did not see the bilious skin or 
pale hair; there rtas nothing so tender and 
true in the world, to him, as this girl. He 
whispered something in her ear; for one mo¬ 
ment she stood irresolute, then put her hand 
gentlj back. 

“Good-by, John. You’ve been a dear brother 
to me. You don’t know what you’re saying 
now. I’ll forget it,” with a choking laugh. 
“Good-by.” 

John Wackay’s brain was in a whirl. He had 
wakened, lately, into a new world of emotions 
and purposes, and scarcely knew which was to 
be real and endure. He stammered, coming 
nearer. 

“Good-by,” she said, quickly, holding out 
her hand. “There are the cars, I must go.” 

“Do you laugh at what I said? God knows, 
I meant it. I’ve done with trifling. I’ll never 
joke again, I think.” 

“You think you mean it. I understand,” in 
a low, tired tone. “There’s this I’ll say to you, 
John. I’m going to try. That you may not be 
ashamed of me when you come back. That 
will be something to live for,” and her eyes 
wandering off, with the curious lightning in 
them again. 

“Will you now, Janey? That’s right. Y«u 
always had more spirit than I. Well, good-by. 
You'll think of what 1 say ?” his face heating 
again. * 

“No. When you are^jorrv you said it, you 
may know 1 have forgotten: that it was nothing 
to me.” 


They stood silent by the road-side for a few 
moments. Because there was so much that was 
bitter, painful, and hopeful to say, they said 
nothing. When the car came down the cross¬ 
road, its light showing blood-red in the dark¬ 
ness, John took the childish hand tighter in his 
own, drawing her into the shadow of the cedars. 

“It’s the last now, Janey.” 

“I know.” t 

“Will you kiss me good-by? You’ve done it 
for years every night.” 

“No, John. Not now, not any more now.” 
She held his hand a moment, and then watched 
him spring on the car, and look at her until it 
was out of sight. 

After awhile he lit a coarse cigar, standing on 
the platform by the driver. As they rode out 
into the opening darkness, it seemed to him like 
a first plunge into the great world; he gripped 
tighter the carpet-sack that held his new suit 
of clothes, and two or three books. That was 
not much; but he shut his teeth firmer and took 
quick, short breaths. “I’ll win in the end,” he 
said. He had such a sense of tough endurance 
in him. 

After he took the steam-cars, tt>o, that night, 
he did not sleep, planning out what he would 
do for a start. These coming years grew shortly 
very actual, and crowded with work and slow 
success, slow, (for I don’t think John Mackay 
ever overrated his ability); and the past faded 
out, far and fast, with its oyster-dredging; the 
house on the beach; even the fat, old, comfort¬ 
able father and mother; and perhaps the most 
indistinct figure of all, that night, to him, was 
the girl’s he had left on the road-side. 

While she, trudging back to the city, and the 
next day down to the cabin, kept her heart 
warm and cheerful by saying some words over 
and over to herself. The very words she had 
told him she would not remember. “He meant 
nothing, I know that. Nothing at all.” But 
she could not force the happy look out of her 
face. “He shall not be ashamed of me when 
he does come,” she said. And so, woman-like, 
saying this for days, and even years hereafter, 
until it grew to be the thought most permanent 
and fixed, and at last the one guarding purpose 
of life to her. 


CHAPTER IY. 

Eight years had passed over the house, at 
| which John Mackay looked that night, before 
\ our story begins again. They worked but little 
\ change in it; covered the rough stone walls more 
\ thickly, perhaps, with moss and lichens; tough- 
| ened the limbs, and grayed the trunks, of the old 
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elms about it; but that was all. If there was | to it now, one hand caressing a Newfoundland 
any ghost of wrong or mystery haunting it, it l dog crouched on the rug. He was surly under 
slept quietly. The Knotes led a commonplace, \ the caress—shook it off with a low growl. The 
open life, in which no spirits, good or ill, could \ widow laughed. She had a sweet voice, and a 
find room ,to walk. \ musical, amused laugh—not infectious, how- 

Even when Frederick Knote died, and the \ ever, 
body was safely deposited in the family vault, \ “Go, be off, sir,” with a dainty tap of her 
the widow went through her daily clock-work j fingers. “You are as obstinate in your likes 
tasks of duties and pleasures with the same \ and dislikes as-” 

placid smile. She had not followed his soul \ “His mistress,” said Gretchen, smiling good- 
into the valley of the shadow, nor wrestled to ^humoredly. “Come, Pomp. We never bite, 
keep it back from the eternal loneliness of \ mother, when we are let alone.” 
standing face to face with God. Mr. Knote had l The widow s fair face flushed. “I under- 
indulged too freely in some dish at dinner, one {stand you, child,” she said. She had a fair 
day, and congestion of the bowels had taken 5 face, delicately tinted, with pale, shining blue 
place; that was all. She missed him a good \ eyes, and golden hair, gathered up under her 
deal; he was a joking, easy-tempered man; but \ widow’s cap, a stray curl peeping out here and 
shockingly inconsequent and heedless in busi- l there. A full figure, too, with lithe, dancing 
ness matters. She was appointed sole executrix, ^ motions, and about her that indefinable air of 
luckily. But for years before his death, in fact, $ consciousness which hangs so long to the some- 
she had managed their affairs. So she spoke Hime beauty. 

of him constantly, not always patiently either, j. As she stood, patting her lip thoughtfully 
when unforeseen bills came in. 5; with one finger, her daughter watched her from 

Gretchen, before her mother, was just as cool S the low stool where she sat, her book in her 
and hard. Her father had been the only one \ lap. Perfectly conscious of the scrutiny, the 
who tolerated her whims and absolute spasms {widow did not once glance toward her, but pro¬ 
of temper: she had not respected him much, \ sently held her hands to her eyes as if pressing 
perhaps; had found him a simple-hearted, ere- \ back tears. Then she cleared her throat and 
duluus companion, glad to go with her on a j said, cheerfully, “I do not pretend to mistake 
day’s fishing, or to smuggle her off to the theatre, J your allusion, my daughter, unkind though it 
or any other forbidden pleasure. If, now that he s be. You recur to the discussion of this morn- 
was lying dead and cold, his unwearied patience ^ ing. Oh! Gretchen, do not let the vile thought 
and tenderness seemed a something unnaturally | of money come between us to keep us apart!” 
grand and loving, something that never could ^ stepping forward impetuously, her face glow- 
come again; if she cried passionate, remorse- l ing, her white hands flung out. 
ful, mad tears, at the door of the vault, loathing i “No mother,” coolly, without moving, 
herself and her mother, who had made his life $ “What need to discuss this matter, Gretchen? 
so tiresome and wretched that he was glad to $ It is not so long since your father is laid to 
lay it down; if she felt this, her mother never i rest, that this clamor should be made above his 
knew it. j grave.” 

Gretchen had improved, she thought: she had \ The girl said nothing, only turned her head 
cured her of her headlong bursts of passion; to J away, burying one hand in the dog’s hair so 
her, at least, she was always properly gentle J roughly that he whined sharply, 
and courteous. She had a doubt, sometimes, \ Her mother pulled the bell indolently. “Take 
whether, if a crisis came, the girl was not pre- \ the dog out,” she said to the servant. “I will 
pared to foil her, at her own game, with these j have nothing about me that makes a turmoil,” 
very weapons of coolness and courtesy. The ; fixing her pale eyes steadily on Gretchen’s 
time had been when, between her heat and in- < face. 

stability, you could do what you pleased with J It was lifted now to her own, gravely, the 
her. The only crisis the widow anticipated had : color coming and going hot and sudden; but 
come now, but it might, she hoped, with skill, ; she did not speak for a moment, and then her 
be slipped over without danger: that was the ‘ voice was as guarded as her mother’s. “I made 
time of the girl’s coming of age. t no clamor. I knew nothing of this question 

It was a cool spring evening, that preceding « until it was submitted to me, this morning, and 
the day of Gretchen’s majority, so cool and ; I gave my answer aversely as I knew how, to 
wintry, that the widow had ordered a fire to be t you and the lawyer. I wish to say nothing 
lighted in the library, and stood with her back > more.” 
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The widow plaited the frill about her wrist, 
and buttoned the jet clasps tighter. “I under¬ 
stand you then, my dear. You prefer to take 
the entire charge of your share of the property, 
removing it from under my supervision?” 

The girl hesitated. “I think it better. I, 
too, hate turmoil. I wish to remove all fear of 
it in the future.” 

There was a long silence. Gretchen had 
buried her face in her hands, a shiver going 
over her body now and then. 

Her mother’s countenance had not altered, 
unless to grow more sunny and balmy. She 
Bhook out her cobweb handkerchief, and held it 
to her face. It had a cool, delicate odor of dead 
rose-leaves that always hung about her. “Tea- 
roses? Tut! tut! That is too bad!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ Henrietta should know better. None 
but the common Juno rose is proper to use— 
healthy. As you please about this matter, my 
child,” languidly. “It may—doubtless will— 
provoke remark. Ill-disposed persons may 
doubt my integrity—my capacity certainly— 
since you publicly question it; but-” 

Gretchen had risen, and walked hurriedly 
once or twice across the room. “Mother!” 
stopping short, and then choking for a word. 

The woman eyed her keenly from under the 
sad droop of her white eyelid. The girl’s pas¬ 
sion was rising; she would be tameable pre¬ 
sently. 

“No more, my daughter. It is enough for 
me to know that you do not repose the confi¬ 
dence in me which your father never denied me.” 

Something hardened the face she was watch¬ 
ing just then. “We will not speak of that. I 
am claiming nothing unusual, only an ordinary 
right. I wish to stand alone in the world. I 
know my share of the property is small, but, 
such as it is, let me have it, to do what I will 
with. I think, maybe, I can make myself a 
better and more usefiii woman with it,” in a 
lower tone. 

There was a derisive sneer on the widow’s 
lip, but she said nothing, only bent her beauti¬ 
fully-shaped head sadly, and looked at the car¬ 
pet. The fire burned low and clear, and threw 
her shadow sharply on the floor. 

Gretchen, looking at it, noted how hard and 
rigid the outline was, how cruel the exaggerated 
face, unlike the real voluptuous contour and fea¬ 
tures. It was like the hard undertone in her 
mother’s musical accents, which, once or twice 
in her life, had broken out, and which those 
who heard it had never forgotten. 

“Do you know what I think?” said the girl, 
facing her suddenly, her face growing paler with 


j every word. “That there is nothing more hor- 
^ rible for God to look down on, this night, than 
\ on me, feeling to you as I do. And whose fault 

I ' is it—whose fault is it ?” leaning her head against 
the mantle-shelf. 

“Is it mine, Gretchen?” with the low, soft 
5; tone unvaried. 

\ “I don’t know. Oh! mother,” in a hoarse 
s whisper, “if you knew how I have been hun- 
} gry for a real mother, such as other children 
5know! Why couldn’t you see it? Why couldn’t 
$ you see that I hated lies, that a sham would not 
$ content me?” She did not hear what her mother 
* said in answer—a torrent of unmeaning, glozing, 
^'half-angry words—until one caught her ear. 
ij “ ‘Unnatural?’ I do not know that,” raising 
Uier head, with a worn-out look. “God is not 
ij unjust. I don’t believe the curse will all fall 
^ upon the children's heads, when they despise 
their parents.” She waited a moment. The 
pinkish color was gone from Mrs. Knote’s face; 
it had a frightened, weak look that Gretchen 
had never seen before. 

She was a weak w oman, worshiping self, with 
finesse born in her blood. She had not meant 
to do this harm. It jarred against her old re¬ 
ligious formula to hear her child defy and taunt 
ij her, and, for an instant, it terrified her to think 
•j that the sin might be laid at her own door. She 
;> did not think whether the crime' would have 
l been greater if she had tainted the girl also 
< with sham and stratagem. 

S Gretchen took her hand in both of hers. She 
v was a little thing, and had to look up into the 
^ widow’s face. 

\ “Mother, is it too late?” 

J “ For what, Gretchen?” 

I “For us to alter all this. Let us forget that 
we are mother and daughter.” 

“You hare forgotten it already,” bitterly. 

%“ Let us stand t ogether as two women,” calmly, 
“or as human souls before God, and try to win 
^ respect and love from each other. Maybe, if 
'you had begun in that way, I never, would 
} have forgotten the other feeling of mother and 
<: daughter.” 

| “You took your Maker’s name into your 
^mouth,” shaking her off angrily. “Never pro- 
Jfane it so again—you, who contemn nis holy 
^laws!” 

\ She drew from her, and began maundering to 
s herself in a feeble way. The girl looked at her 
moment and then left the room without a 
!> word. “God help me!” holding her hands to 
l her head. “I don’t know whose fault it was in 
l the beginning.” 

\ The widow was shaken, as much^crhaps. ap 
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she had been by her husband’s death. But, $ 
like those lowest forms of animal life that work •) 
themselves together when disjointed, and go on \ 
with their pulseless, dull life, minds of her cast £ 
soon lose the remembrance of the severest ^ 
shock, and jog on pleasantly in their natural ^ 
habit. She sat quite still for awhile, sighing!; 
heavily sometimes; then she picked a thread or \ 
two from the heavy crepe trimming, glanced to \ 
the oval mirror to see if the caps on the sleeves $ 
were of the right width, adjusted a tiny golden jj 
ringlet, and then, remembering the mantua- \ 
maker had not been paid, brought out a thick ^ 
blank-book and began to look over her accounts. J 
Very neatly kept it was, that book, and very > 
keen the blue eye glancing over it. No trades- 5 
people bills were marked unpaid either; that 5 
was a paltry meanness for which the fair-haired \ 
widow had no relish. < 

CHAPTER V. \ 

She had lit the drop-light, and was poising < 
her dainty finger over one of the pages, when !> 
the servant entered with a card. j; 

“Abraham Doty?” she said to herself, with a \ 
puzzled glance. > 

“Not a gentleman, madam,” said the foot- l 
man, emphatically. <! 

“Show him in here then, James,” returning!; 
to the page. “If Gretchen insists on receiving ^ 
her stocks, I must retrench at once. No sea- *; 
shore for this summer,” her face heating as in i> 
the days of her spoiled youth. Perhaps the old ^ 
dreams of rising by a lucky match were waken- ^ 
ing again. !> 

“Mr. Doty!” interrupted the servant. 5 

She turned suavely to meet the stranger, as l 
the door closed behind him, with a quick doubt i 
if James had been right in his verdict. Her ? 
instincts were different: this man was welj|s 
quietly dressed, with the easy address of a ^ 
person used to meet women of her grade in $ 
society. James had noticed the watchful, un- > 
quiet eyes, perhaps. He was a small, wiry- { 
looking man, with long jaws, and lank, iron- *: 
gray hair. There was a well-counterfeited look ^ 
of surprised admiration, with his second bow, i 
that touched the widow sensibly. | 

He seated himself near her by the table, his $ 
uneasy, furtive eye rapidly glancing over the ^ 
old book-cases that lined the walls, the massive 
wood-work, the glimpse of lawn from behind i; 
the drab curtains, and settling, at last, on a ^ 
picture dimly seen in one corner. A meaning !> 
smile crossed his face as he saw it, but it vanished $ 
instantly. But the widow noticed that, ever and \ 
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anon, as they talked, his glance sought this pic¬ 
ture, as if to gather assurance from it. A por¬ 
trait, only, of an old man—a mild, pale-colored 
face, with sandy skin and white hair, and a look 
of cruel cunning under the insipidity and mild¬ 
ness. Her husband’s father—she knew him well. 
He had lived until a few years ago. She had 
reason to remember him with a shiver. 

“You wish to see me on business?” in her 
pleasant voice. 

Again the rapid scrutiny. “Yes, madam. 
You are a woman of business, I learn.” She 
smiled, being flattered. “So I will talk pre¬ 
cisely as if to a man. I can read your cha¬ 
racter, madam. En famille —all poetic enthu¬ 
siasm, generous impulse; with that account-book 
open—regular, methodic, direct, terse. Eh! am 
I just, madam?” 

She smiled again, eying him suspiciously. 
What was he trying to blind her for? 

He caught the glance. “You suspect me? 
Well, Mrs. Knote, you have no need,” frankly. 
“I came here on a matter of business, pleasant 
or otherwise, as you choose to make it.” 

“That is not difficult to decide,” with an 
affable smile. 

“I do not know,” dryly. “I know you by 
reputation, Mrs. Knote, and I foresee, I think, 
how you will receive my errand. It might be 
the best thing to be honest at once, and throw 
off all disguise. I expect to meet an adroit 
chess-player in you. For me, I was a lawyer 
in New York. Not in the upper courts, as you 
may suppose, but used to what is called hard 
practice, sharp dodges, you understand ? I tell 
you this in order that you may know I shall not 
be scrupulous with regard to means when we 
come to arrange this matter.” 

The widow leaned her head on her soft hand. 
“Explain yourself,” she said, quietly. 

“I will.” There was a slight pause, in which 
the man fumbled with his gingham cravat, and 
glanced at the foreboding face of the portrait. 
“A fine face! A very fine face,” waving his 
hand toward it. “Eh, madam? Intellect, there. 
The ability of a man to comprehend his position 
and master it.” 

“Yes,” the head never moving from its steady 
poise, and the blue eyes following his unflinch¬ 
ingly. 

“Your husband’s late father? Yes. It is 
partly with respect to his business I am here 
to-night. During his life—” rapidly dropping 
the swelling loud tone, and speaking direct and 
sharp, “while he lived, he paid an annuity to 
one Elizabeth Storm, arid her husband, John.” 
Mrs. Knote nodded carelessly. “The wife 
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always named first, which was unusual, eh? * sat down, smiling. “Go on, I am all atten- 
But there were reasons, there were reasons, as $ tion.” 

we shall presently discover. After the death!; “My story has reference to this gentleman, 
of this old gentleman,” again waving his hand < your venerated father, or husband’s father,” 
to the portrait, “the annuity continued, as pointing up with the old sinister smile. “You 
claim upon the estate, during the life of your? knew him?” 
late husband. Am I right?” s “Yes.” 

“Quite right.” j “Not in his youth, to which my story relates. 

“Did you, madam,” sharply, “know the < A gay young man he was, with plenty of wild 
reason why that annuity was paid?” $ oats to sow, they say. He went to Europe to 

“I did not.” The awakened curiosity in her 5 get rid of them, leaving his wife and only son, 
face made him believe that she spoke truth. “I < your husband, here.” 
concluded that they were servants of the family, s “So I have heard.” 

yet thought it strange the annuity should be so \ “He had a brother, of whom, perhaps, you 
large. ” ~ \ also have heard, the owner, at that time, of The 

“You stopped it, therefore, at your husband’s \ Elms, this property. Is it called by that name 
death?” | still?” 

“Legally, the claim was null then. My hus- < She bowed, and said, “I have heard of him. 
band made no provision for its continuance. j> He died in Germany, where he had lived for 
Like myself, he was ignorant of the cause. I $ many years. At his death, The Elms became 
conclude,” she said, after a pause, “that you \ the property of my husband’s father, and so 
have come to induce its continuance?” 5 has descended to me and my daughter. What 

“Perfectly correct, madam, in your conclu-£ is there you wish to trace?” 
sion. It is made with your ordinary sagacity.” I “Nothing. Only, as I said, to tell you an 
The lady colored at the familiar smirk on the £ incident or two bearing on these facts. When 
man’s face. # “Then, sir, I must inform you \ old Andrew Knote, whose portrait we have here, 
that your errand is futile; the estate will be \ hunted out his brother John, who was then 
taxed no farther. You are probably employed^ living in Weimar, he had first contrived to get 
by these people?” rid of the bigger part of his own income by 

“Well, no; not employed. But, to put the rouge et noir, at Baden.” 
matter in its true light, I have, for some years, : “I thihk it likely.” 

been in the receipt of half this sum, and I miss “John Knote lived in a quiet fashion, having 
it. It quite makes a break in my income, I ; no intercourse with any but German residents, 
assure you.” which will account for the facts I am going to 

“Probably. But that matters little to me,” ; relate having been kept secret so long.” 
rising. “Is that all of your business, Mr. Doty?” ji The lady played with the agate paper-holder 
“Not all,” coolly. on the table. 

Again the furtive glance, which, this time, “I am tedious? I’ll try and condense a little, 
seemed to rate and value the solid luxury of s Mr. Andrew Knote has, doubtless, often de- 
the room, the great sweep of land outside, with > scribed to his son, and possibly to his Bon’s 
its old clumps of trees, even the delicate adorn- \ wife, how his brother was seized with malig- 
ments of the soft, swaying figure before him. jj nant fever and died, in his house at Weimar, a 
“This is a pleasant home—for its owners. Re- 5 month after he himself became a guest there?” 
minds me of an English country-seat, so securely \ “I have heard him mention it, certainly.” 
based, home-looking. Imagine the heir of such j “Also, how he, Andrew Knote, tended him 
an estate kept from it for years! How he would ? faithfully in this last extremity, and having 
relish the home-coming, eh?” < seen him interred in the village grave-yard re- 

The lady put her hand upon the bell-rope. § turned home, in sincere mourning, and, entered 
“You said your business was concluded?” I into just possession of The Elms, and whatever 
quietly. \ stocks or other income had belonged to the dead 

“No,” in a cooler, more determined tone. \ man? Very well. So far, so right. But Andrew 
“Sit down, madam, I have a story to tell you i* Knote,” glancing up at the scowling face with 
which is rather long and tedious. It may alter £ a malignant smile, “did not state what became 
your decision about the annuity. Be patient, ^ of the living child of the man he nursed with 
Mrs. Knote. It is not worth while to quarrel ^ such sincerity into the grave ?” 
now.” J The widow’s hand contracted on the bauble 

The blue eyes met his a moment. Then she I she held until it broke, but her voice was per- 
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feetly calm. “John Knote had no child. He \ 
never married.” j 

“A mistake, madam,” lightly. “Excusable, \ 
certainly, but still a mistake. Our friend, who $ 
is looking down on us so serenely from the j 


wall, and, I hope, from some place higher,” 
solemnly stroking his beard, “was not likely 
to inform you on that point.” 

The blue eyes did not waver; grew curiously 
watchful and cat-like. “Your proof?” quietly. 

“I would scarcely have come unprepared.” 
The man still affected an easy lightness of man¬ 


ner, but his look met hers constantly, hard and { 
defiant; the game was nearing its crisis. “Three < 
years before his death, John Knote married, in s 
Yorkshire, Mary Bradish, daughter of Sorton ? 
Bradish, yeoman, of St. George’s parish,” read- < 
ing from a paper which he drew from his pocket, s 


“The marriage certificate, Mrs. Knote, or rather, £ 
a copy,” smiling significantly as she caught at ? 
it, with shaking fingers, where he had thrown \ 
it on the table. “I’m a safe man, I keep the \ 
originals. Well? So far, so right, as we said* 
before,” wetting his thumb to turn over some \ 


The lady passed her hand over her dry lips 
once or twice before speaking. “You wish me 
t*> understand, therefore, that this Elizabeth 
Bradish, or her heirs, are the legitimate owners 
of this property? That the annuity paid to 
these people was hush money, and, on con¬ 
sideration of my renewing it, you and they will 
keep silence still longer?” 

“What a keen acumen you have been en¬ 
dowed with, madam! I cannot help thinking 
what a pity it is it should be wasted on a 
woman!” 

“But you have let one point slip your no¬ 
tice,” without heeding liija, “that, in case of 
this matter being brought before the courts, 
the man and his wife implicate themselves.” 

“Pardon me. It is not probable I would 
have neglected so palpable a clog on our move¬ 
ments. Their papers of instruction, which they 
were crafty enough to procure from Knote, free 
them from any legal responsibility.” 

There was a long silence, the man leaning 
forward, with both elbows on the table, his red, 
fox-like eyes reading her face, his breath com¬ 


other loose papers which he held in his hand. ^ ing short, like an animal about to spring. For 
“Next we have the certificate of the physician * the first time she avoided his look, but he could 
—Zimmerman? yes, that’s the name—who at-1 discern nothing on her face. She had with- 
tended said Mary Bradish, or Knote, in her last J drawn every trace of expression from it, which 


illness; she dying in child-bed, at her husband’s * was one trick of her subtle habit; lay, half re¬ 
house in Weimar. Thirdly, the certificate of > dining, in her easy-chair, the gas-light playing 
the child’s baptism, under the name of Elizabeth J softly over her graceful figure and golden curls, 
Bradish Knote; fourthly-” ? and the white fingers tapping on her lips. 

“Is the child dead? Supposing these factsj “You do not ask after the fortunes of this 
to be proven, which I by no means admit—you £ Elizabeth Bradish,” he said, impatiently. “Yet 
cannot produce the child—her claims would nots I think you ought, considering how long your 
have been suffered so long to remain in abey- i very bread and butter, one might say,' has come 
anco by her mother’s relatives.” < from her hand?” 

He could scarcely understand her, her voice > Still no reply. Was the woman foiled, be- 
was so husky and shrill. Ho answered coolly, j fore she had fought, or at bay, and on guard? 
with a furtive smile,’ “Be calm, madam. Un- j “I’ll be generous with my facts. She’s dead 
fortunately, there were no English relatives, j now. A good, easy soul, with neither courage 
‘Sorton Bradish, yeoman,’ having been planted ! nor knowledge enough to force her right. She 
some time previously—pardon the slang—ma-! married a man of like calibre, an oyster-dredger, 
dam. I—well, to resume—I can produce the $ down the bay. But she has a son living, a man 
affidavits of John Storm and his wife, Elizabeth, with doggedness of purpose to push his claim 
certifying that, at the time of John Knote’s through hell itself, if he could get a wedge in.” 
death, they were employed by him, respectively, The colorless eyelashes fluttered a little, 
as coachman and nurse; that for and in con- “Does he know of this story? Supposing what 
sidcration of the sum of one thousand dollars, jj you say to be true?” she added, hastily, 
to them paid by the brother of the deceased, “Not definitely. I must go back a bit. These 
Abraham Knote, they brought the infant child of j: Storms moved up to the shore of Superior, where 
said John Knote to this country, and procured the copper-mines are now. The old man and 
admission for her into an Orphan Asylum of!; I fell in with each other, and became chums 
this city, under the name of Elizabeth Bradish. j: enough for him to entrust this whole story to 
Or, if more than certificates are needed, said me. They’re a simple-minded pair, compared 

John Storm and his wife can be produced in to a man of experience, so-” 

person. The train of evidence is clear.” “I understand. You extorted part of the 
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annuity from him by threats of revealing the 
secret?” 

“Well—well. You put it in rough words. But 
that’s about the English of it. When old Knote 
died, your husband balked a little in paying 
up. I wrote then a letter to the Mackays—the 
dredger’s name was Mackay—telling the whole 
story, except the names and residence of the 
Storms, without which they could do nothing, 
intending, if the annuity stopped, to push the 
matter through for the dredgers. They would 
have made it good to me,” with a chuckle. 
“And, besides, I was tired of seeing the inno¬ 
cent punished, and the wicked sitting in high 
places. Meanwhile, I employed myself in pro¬ 
curing these certificates, and other minute links 
needed to make the evidence complete.” 

“When the payment was renewed-” 

“Well, then I let the matter stand for the 

present. ‘A bird in the hand-,’ you know? 

For the Mackays, they had not a peg of proof. 
The story I sent them only served to make them 
discontented and greedy. For that I was sorry. 
Far be it from me to corrupt any mind.” 

The lady made an involuntary gesture of dis- j 
gust. “I thought you laid aside all shams at J 
the beginning. I have been admiring, all the j 
way through, your coolness in proclaiming your- \ 
self a villain.” j 

“I knew you,” pointedly. “I knew how best j 
to approach you. Now, to the point,” rising j 
suddenly, and coming in front of her, his hands 
clasped behind his back, his head bent forward. \ 
“The story acted differently on the boy—I told \ 
you. It has made a man of him. I’ve kept \ 
my eye on him. There’s room enough for any \ 
one, in our largo cities, who means to climb. S 
He’s gone up steadily. He is a man of vigor, \ 
sound information, has a well-earned name for \ 
unflagging energy; and the spur that has pricked \ 
him on, day by day, I tell you, is to come into s 
this house as its master, to be able to win his j 
right. Now, listen to me. Until to-day, it has ] 
been a vague tradition to hinf. This morning \ 
I went to him, offering to put the proofs in his \ 
hand, for-” j 

“A reasonable consideration?” I 

“Precisely. I am to meet him to-morrow > 
morning. Meanwhile, I came to you.” \ 


The widow closed the white lashes over her 
eyes. She was afraid they might tell too much. 
Suddenly the blood rushed thick and terrified 
to her heart. “What did you call this man? 
Mackay ? An oyster-dredger on the beach, above 
the third cove?” 

“Exactly!” with a keen glance. 

Mrs. Knote never forgot a trifle. She had a 
brain fit for a petty schemer, to whom each 
grain of fact fitted in quickly to its place. Like 
a flash came the recollection of the cabin, the 
boy, and his curious likeness to the portrait 
of Andrew and John Knote’s father. More 
than all Doty’s assertions, this fact unnerved 
her. 

“Give me till noon, to-morrow, for considera¬ 
tion,” she said, rising abruptly. “You don’t 
know what you ask. The estate has dwindled 
away until but little more than the bare house 
and these acres are left. * I’m telling you God’s 
truth now.” He saw that she was. “If I pay 
this annuity, it will swamp nearly all.” 

“Ah! that is a pity! You see then, clearly, 
it would be better for. me to place it in young 
Mackay’s hands. He would give a reasonable 
slice of the whole, and, besides, it would be 
serving the cause of justice.” 

“Let me think—give me time,” holding her 
temples. “To-morrow, only until to-morrow.” 

“Assuredly, madam. I would not, for the 
world, have so discomposed you. For the proof 
of what I have said, you must, of course, rely 
on your own judgment. It won’t do to take 
any lawyer into our confidence, eh?” with a 
laugh. “I’ll leave these copies of the certifi¬ 
cates with you. Until to-morrow, yes. I’ll 
avoid young Mackay, in the meanwhile. If you 
decline to treat with me, I can easily find him 
in the evening.” 

He rubbed his felt hat smooth with one arm, 
and then held it under his elbow, after the fashion 
of a chapeau, saying, “I’ll wish you good-morn- * 
ing now, madam. Don’t trouble yourself to 
ring, I’ll find my way out.” And so, with an¬ 
other quick,inventory-taking glance over walls, 
and darkening lawn, and lady, he left her, stand¬ 
ing motionless by the table, the papers in her 
hand. 

(to be continued.) 


TO A FRIEND. 


BT HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


Am I forgotten? Has tho charm been broken 
That bonnd our hearts inalienably fast? 

Oh! has not memory one lingering token 
To lure thee backward to the pleasant past? 


If so, then let me hear no more* forever. 

Of friendship’s wreath, or love’s unchanging vow. 
If love, like thine, no soon can change and sever, 
What heart would seek affection here below? 
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BY T. B. 

Shb was not handsome. She was not bril¬ 
liant. She had none of those salient points of 
character from which light flashes. You would 
not single her out in a room. And yet, no in¬ 
telligent person could sit beside plain Mary 
Allen, for ten minutes, without being interested. 
When she talked, there was a certain firmness 
of tone, and earnestness of manner, that gave 
weight to her well-considered utterances. You 
felt that what she said had a meaning in her 
thought, and was not simply the ligl^ impres¬ 
sion of a passing sentiment. 

“Do you know Miss Allen?” said a young 
officer, named Wilmot. He asked the question 
of a lady friend, whom he had found quite 
agreeable—a Miss Helen Wilde. 

“I have met her in company a few times— 
nothing more.” 

“She seems to be an intelligent girl,” re¬ 
marked the officer. 

“She is said to be very peculiar,” answered 
Miss Wilde. 

“Ah! In what respect?” 

“Odd.” 

“Odd?”* Capt. Wilmot smiled. “What do 
you mean by odd, Miss Helen? To me, she 
appeared anything else but an oddity—calm, 
quiet, self-possessed, and agreeable in conver¬ 
sation.” 

“I know nothing of her myself, captain,” re¬ 
turned Miss Wilde, “and only spoke from hear¬ 
say. People mention her as peculiar. A person 
who will do out-of-the-way things.” 

“Independent!” said Capt. Wilmot. 

“Yes; that word expresses it, no doubt. In¬ 
dependent. Don’t care. If she wants to do a 
thing, she will do it, and not stop to ask what 
you or I may think.” 

“But only, ‘Is it right?’ ” remarked the cap¬ 
tain. 

“I can’t say as to that. I don’t know her 
intimately. And, in fact, have no desire for a 
very close acquaintance. These independent, 
peculiar, one-sided people never had any attrac¬ 
tions for me. There is so little that is sympa¬ 
thetic about them. They don’t flow in with 
you. Stand on principle, as they call it, no 
matter how trifling the question may be.” 

“Miss Allen is one of this kind?” said Capt. 
Wilmot. 
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“Yes, I believe bo.” 

“Then I will know h^j better.” This was 
I spoken inwardly. While thought was still play- 
!; ing around this conclusion, Miss Wilde said, 
“Are you going to Mrs. Barton’s, next week?” 
“That is my present intention. Will you be 
there?” 

“If nothing happens to prevent.” 

A brief pause in the conversation followed. 
When resumed, the subject was changed. 

The entertainment at Mrs. Barton's, to which 
lj reference had been made by Capt. Wilmot, was 
: to come off within a few days. Plain Mary 

I I Allen had received a card. 

“You must go,” said her mother. The voice 
was thin and weak. Large, tender eyes, bright 
from hectic fervors, looked fondly across the 
room to where Mary sat near a window, holding 
in her hand a card of invitation. 

Mary did not answer. She dropped" her eyes 
to the floor, and sat musing. 

“There is time enough to have a dress made,” 
said Mrs. Allen. 

“I shall not get a new dress,” replied Mary. 
“My blue and white plaid, with a little change 
^ of trimming, will answer.” 

Ii1 “But you have worn it so many times,” ob¬ 
jected Mrs. Allen. 

“No matter. I am scarcely of sufficient con¬ 
sequence for people to keep an inventory of my 
wardrobe. Not one in ten, if asked, would be 
able to say whether I had appeared in the dress 
before, or not.” 

“Don’t you believe it, my child. Some people 
are hawk-eyed in these matters.” 

“I wish them better employment,” returned 
Mary. “As for a new dress, I can’t think it 
would be right for me to spend the money at 
this time, more particularly,” she added, in a 
lower voice, touched with feeling, “as it is not 
at all certain that I shall see it best to go when 
the evening comes round.” 

“Why not, Mary?” Mrs. Allen spoke with 
some surprise. 

“If you are no better than you are to-day, 

I mother, I shall not leave you.” 

“Oh! I shall be better. It was the excite¬ 
ment of company, yesterday, that gave me such 
$ a bad night, and leaves me so weak and ner- 
< vous to-day.” 
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A coughing spell followed this sentence. $ retiring, he asked if she were going to Mrs. 
Mary arose quickly, tossing aside the card of < Barton's. 

invitation, and going to where her mother sat ^ “It is my present intention to go,” she re¬ 
in a large, cushioned chair, held her head while $ plied. 

the paroxysm lasted, and, when it was over, > “If entirely agreeable, Miss Allen, I will call 
drew it lovingly against her bosom. s for you.” 

“I think you ought to have a new dress, J She answered, frankly, that it would be 
Mary,’* said Mrs. Allen^ as soon as she felt > agreeable. So he went away with this under- 
strong enough to speak again. The mother's > standing. In that short hour, the heart of Mary 
pride, love, and forecast were with the daughter ; had been touched. The tones of Capt. Wilruot 
—her only child, who, when she passed away, i had a melody never perceived, by her ears, in 
must be left alono in the world. She desired 5 an}’ other voice. His eyes had looked into hers 
the new dress for Mary, in<order that she might ? with a meaning never read in eyes before, 
not be eclipsed, or overshadowed, by other <; There was a sphere about him that penetrated 
young ladies at Mrs. Barton’s. “Your cousin > to her inner life and consciousness, and awak- 
Jane will stay with me. I will send for her.” J; ened a delicious sense of pleasure. 

“She may have an engagement on the same ^ When Mrs. Allen learned that Capt. Wilmot 
evening,” suggested Mary. $ was to call for Mary on the night of Mrs. Bar- 

“It isn’t likely. Anyhow, I’ll send for her. ^ ton’s entertainment, and saw by Mary’s manner 
You go out and buy the dress. Go to-day.” j; how much she was pleased by the compliment, 
But Mary demurred to this, saying that, con- \ she was still more in earnest about the new 
sidering their circumstances, she did not think :j dress. But, on this point, Mary did not change 
it right to spend twenty-five or thirty dollars her views. “We cannot afford the expense, 
for a new dress just for a party. While the { mother,” was her argument, backed by the 
fond contention was going on, a servant handed £ assertion, that, with a little change in the trim- 
in a card. It bore the name of Capt. Wilmot. <; ming, which would not cost over three dollars, 
“Say that I will be down.” The servant with- \ her blue and wdiite silk could be made to “look 
drew. $ very nice indeed.” 

“Who is it?” asked Mrs. Allen. Her watch-i Two or three evenings afterward, Capt. Wil¬ 
ful eyes had noted a change on her daughter’s i> mot met Miss Wilde again. She was one of 
face, and a deepening of its color. ij those free, forward, chatty girls, always trying 

“Capt. Wilmot,” replied Mary. ^ to be agreeable and make a good impression, 

“Capt. Wilmot!” The surprise in Mrs. Allen’s < with whom young men get easily on terms of 
voice was marked. “Have you met him?” ^ intimacy. 

“Yes, once. He was at Mrs. Cline’s. Wc | “I called to see your oddity, the other day,” 

happened to be thrown together, and, without \ said the captain. 

introduction, entered into conversation. He is ^ “What oddity? Whom do you mean?” 
a man of intelligence. I was much pleased with jj “ Miss Allen.” 

him.” * . ^ “Indeed!” An amused expression flashed 

Mary arose, and, going to the bureau, ex-over the bright face of Miss Wilde. “Well, 
amined her hair in the glass. Its smoothness \ what did you make of her? She met you in a 
satisfied her. Then, removing her collar, she J calico wrapper, and curl papers—ha?” 
took from one of the drawers another, of snowy jj “Upon my word, Miss Wilde,” answered the 
white linen, and was drawing it about her neck, ^ captain, “if I were to be put on oath, I couldn’t 
when her mother said, £ say what kind of a dress sTie wore. There were 

“Change your dress, dear, by all means.” £ no curl papers, however, for I remember that 
“And keep him waiting for ten or fifteen > her brown hair was smooth, and as glossy as a 
minutes? No, mother. My drees is clean, neat, \ bird’s wing.” 

and well fitting. If he has come to inspect my i “How long did she keep you waiting?” 
garments only, this attire will do as well as any- \ “Not three minutes.” 

thing else.” i; “You were charmed, of course.” There was 

“You are a strange girl, Mary,” said Mrs. J just a little irony in the tones of Miss Wilde. 
Allen, fondly, yet just a little sadly. “Too in- ij “So well pleased,” answered the captain, 
dependent, I fear sometimes, for your owns “tliatrl could not resist the inclination to ask 
good.” s if I should call for her on next Wednesday even- 

Mary went down and saw the captain, who $ ing.” 
sat talking with her a whole hour. Just before ^ “Well—what did she say?” 

Vol. XLV.—8 
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J; pointing Mary Allen, and, at the same time, 
| hurting her in the estimation of.Capt. Wilmot. 
\ “I know Mrs. Barton intended inviting you. 
5 In fact, I saw a card with your name.” 

\ “Are you sure?” 

r"' 


“I am to call.” J countable delay,” said Miss Wilde, through 

“And you expect to find her all ready, of $ whose thought had flashed a scheme for di.sap- 
course?” 

“Certainly.” 

There was a shrug and a grimace. Sprightly ; 
girls do these things, sometimes. 

“What do you mean?” asked the captain. \ “Are you sure?” Jane’s eyes grew bright, 
“I expect to see you, all forlorn, at Mrs. j and a warmer color melted over her face. 
Barton’s.” > “Certain. The invifations were very exten- 

“You don't mean that Miss Allen will recede \ sive, and it is just possible that a careless ser- 
from her engagement?” ^ vant may have delayed some of them even to 

“She's peculiar, captain. I told you that be- 5 this late period. I am almost certain yours will 
fore—an oddity. Ten to one, she will change ^ come to-^ay.” 

her mind before next Wednesday evening. ; “It will be too late. I should have no time 
There’ll be a headache, a sick mother—her : for preparation left,” said Jane, in a tone of 
mother is an invalid, I've heard—or some other J disappointment and annoyance, 
excuse. It won’t be the first time.” t “Extemporize something, my dear,” answered 

“Why do you say, ‘Not. the first time?’Miss Wilde. “It is going to be a splendid affair, 
asked Capt. Wilmot. j I’ll help you all I can. The fact is, you look 

“Because, to my certain knowledge, she has ‘ well in almost any dress. You’re just the 
failed to keep two engagements of a like cha- » style.” 

racter. She’s queer, captain. You never know s “But, I have promised to stay with aunt 
just how to take her.” ^ Allen.” 

The captain smiled, incredulously, and said $ “In order to let Mary go? I’d like to see 
that he had no fears. But, as the time drew ^you do that: You are not quite such a fool!” 
on, he could pot help recalling the conversation $ “Y’ou talk as though I had an invitation,” 
with Miss Wilde, and feeling just a little uncer- 5 said Jane. 

tain and uncomfortable. ] “Because I saw one made out, and am dead 


sure, as our Harry Bays, that it will be here 
within an hour or two. Send me word the 
moment it is received, and if our united wit 
and taste don’t put you into splendid party 
trim, by to-morrow evening, we are duller than 


Now, in the eyes of Miss Wilde, the captain 
had found favor. This being so, she, very na¬ 
turally, desired to find favor in his eyes. It did 
not affect her pleasantly, this evident drawing 
of Capt. W’ilmot toward Mary Allen, a girl J 
whose attractions she had so lightly esteemed \ I fancy.” 

that rivalry had not been thought of as possible. j Miss Wilde’s visit was brief. On leaving her 

Here was, therefore, personal feeling, in her de- \ friend, she hurried off to the residence of Mrs. 

preciation of Mary Allen, which led to invention \ Barton. She was intimate with this lady, 
as well as exaggeration. ) “I have a favor to ask,” she said. - 

It was Monday, and the party was to come \ “Name it.” 

off on Wednesday evening. Miss Wilde could i “Send an invitation to Jane Ridgely.” 

not push the thought of Mary Allen out of her \ “If you desire it, certainly; but it is so late 
mind She knew’ a cousin of hers, named Jane S that she will scarcely accept.” 


Ridgely, intimately. This cousin was a girl 
something after her own style. Thinking about 
Mary, brought up the image of Jane, and the 


“I’ll manage all that. She’ll come.” 

“Very well.” Mrs. Barton took up a printed 
card of invitation, and, slipping it into an en- 


thought of Jane prompted a visit. So she put \ velope, wrote thereon the address of Jane 
on her things, and went to see her. It soon ; Ridgely. In less than half an hour, the card 
came out, in conversation, that Jane was going s was in the young lady’s hands, 
to spend the evening with Mrs. Allen, who was 5 It was Tuesday morning, the day before the 
too sick to be left alone, in order that her cousin ; party. Mary Allen sat in her mother’s room, 
might go to the party at Mrs. Barton’s. J at work on the dress to be worn next evening. 

“You aro wonderfully self-sacrificing!” was ! She was making some alterations, and putting 
responded to this. v on new trimming. Mrs. Allen had not been as 

“Why do you say so?” asked Jane. ^ well even as usual, during the last few days, 

“You had an invitation to the party.” * and was lying in bed. Every few minutes, Mary 

“ No. I am not in Mrs. Barton's circle.” v would put down her work, in order to give some 
“There has been a mistake, qr some unao- > attention to the invalid. She had readjusted 
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the pillows, that her mother might lie more ^ 
easily, and resumed her seat by the window, \ 
whfen a note was handed to her by the servant. I 
As she read it, Mrs. Allen’s eyes were on her ; 
face, and saw her countenance change: a shadow ^ 
fell over it suddenly. Mary sat very still, and |> 
seemed lost, after finishing the note. £ 

“Whom is it from?” asked Mrs. Allen. j 

“From Jane.” Mary’s voice did not betray |j 
any feeling, but it was lower than usual. £ 

“What does she say?” \ 

“That she is sorry to disappoint me, but can- S 
not come to-morrow evening.” \ 

“Why?” Mrs. Allen rose up in bed. \ 

“ She does not give the reason, but says that ij 
il will be impossible to come. So, that settles s * 
the party question.” She sighed faintly; then, <1 
rallying herself, and affecting a cheerfulness she J 
did not feel, added, “It’s all for the best, no;; 

, doubt. I’m only sorry to disappoint Capt. Wil- ^ 
mot, since he was so polite; but it cannot be j 
helped.” $ 

“It must be helped!” answered Mrs. Allen, s 
“You shall go to this party, if I have to stay ^ 
alone.” 

“The right way, mother, for every one, is the i 
best way. You have not been so well, for the J 
last two or three days, and there has been a » 
question in my mind about leaving you even $ 
with Jane. This note decides the question.” ^ 
“I’ll send for Mrs. Kennard,” said the mother. \ 
“Now, don’t object; for I have set my heart on ' 
your going, Mary.” I 

“Mrs. Kennard! Why, mother dear, how can \ 
you think of her? I wouldn’t trust you alone \ 
with her, for a whole evening, if I were to gain J 
a kingdom^ Don't think any more about it. T^e s 
question, as I said just now, is settled. If, as j 
you have declared so often, there is a Provi- i 
dence in each event of our lives, no matter how \ 
small, or seemingly unimportant, there is a; 
Providence in this; and my surest way to re- i; 
ceivc the highest good designed, is to meet, it in < 
a right spirit, that is, to do just what duty, con- \ 
science, and love dictate, and these all say, ‘Re- ^ 
main at home with your mother.’ ” j; 

Mary had risen from her seat by the window, j 
and crossed the room. She now stood by the J 
bedside, and was gently pressiug her mother >, 
back upon the pillows. Mrs. Allen shut her < 
eyes, and looked sad and disappointed. She ^ 
did not know how keenly the disappointment £ 
had touched Mary also; for the true-hearted t 
girl was concealing what she felt, for her mother’s \ 
sake. s 

The dress upon which Mary had been work- $ 
ing was put away, and a book that she had been !■ 


reading aloud, the previous night, taken in its 
place. 

It was impossible for Mary Allen to look for¬ 
ward to the hour when Capt. Wilmot was to call 
for her, without uncomfortable sensation^. She 
wished to appear well in his eyes—to stand fair 
with him. There was a feeling that his offer to 
accompany her to Mrs. Barton’s was grounded 
in something deeper than a mere compliment. 
How would he regard her conduct? The hour 
came at last. She heard the carriage that 
brought him stop at the door, heard the bell 
ring, and waited for his name, or card, to be 
sent up. Then she vrent down to meet him, 
feeling strangely ill at ease and embarrassed. 
The look of disappointment, almost displeasure, 
that came into his face, when she entered,dressed 
in a plain wrapper, hurt and confused her. But 
she pushed aside her disturbed feelings with a 
strong hand, and, in a few quiet words, offered 
the excuse of her mother’s sickness as a reason 
why she could not keep her engagement. She 
saw that Capt. Wilmot was not satisfied, ana 
hurt pride made her draw back, silent, cold, 
changed. Each felt uncomfortable and embar¬ 
rassed. After a few minutes the captain arose, 
and, with polite formality, retired. The instant 
Mary was alone, she covered her face with her 
hands, not able to restrain a gush of tears. 

“ W’here is your belle companion?” asked Miss 
Wilde, on meeting Capt. Wilmot at the party. 
She smiled into his face with an arch malignancy 
that threw a suspicion into his mind. Tho cap¬ 
tain had sharp eyes, understood human nature, 
and was skilled in character-reading. 

“Miss Allen, you mean?” 

“Yes. 1 don’t see her.” 

“She is not here.” 

“Aha! Didn't I prophesy as much?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you call for her?” 

“I called.” 

“And she wasn’t ready—had changed her* 
mind! It isn’t my fault if you were disap¬ 
pointed, captain. Forewarned, forearmed, you 
know. You’ll believe me touching her oddity, • 
now, won't you?” 

And she laughed archly. Some one drew her 
away, and the captain mingled with the com¬ 
pany, feeling annoyed and uncomfortable. Had 
this girl really been trifling with him? Was 
the sick mother story a mere subterfuge? He 
had been foreadvised of this very thing as pos¬ 
sible. Aud yet, there was something in the 
affair altogether out of harmony with his own 
estimate of Mary Allen’s character, formed oa. 
brief observation. 
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“I am sorry my young friend, in whom you 
expressed so much interest, is not here to¬ 
night,’’said Mrs. Barton, speaking, not long 
afterward, with the captain. 

“Miss Allen, you mean?” 

“Yes. I received a note of regret from her 
this morning. Her mother is in a rapid decline, 
and Mary js her devoted nurse. They are very 
tenderly attached to each other. She says that 
her cousin had promised to take her place with 
her mother, while she came out this evening; 
but, something had occurred to prevent the 
oousin from keeping her promise, and so it was 
impossible for her to leave home.” 

“This is the true reason, you think?” said 
the captain. 

“The true reason?” Mrs. Barton seemed 
surprised at the question. “Of course it’s the 
true reason! She could give none other.” 

“Isn't there something peculiar, something 
odd, about her?” asked the captain. 

“She may be peculiar in some things; but 
her peculiarities are worthy of imitation. A 
truer, purer, sweeter, and more self-denying 
girl is not within the circle of my acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

“But, I was warned of this very thing, Mrs. 
Barton—told that she would disappoint, or, 
rather, trifle with me, as she had trifled with 
others.” 

“From whom came the warning?” Mrs. Bar¬ 
ton grew serious. 

“From Miss Wilde. I will be frank with 
you.” 

► “Can this be possible!” 

“It is just as I say.” 

“From Miss Wilde!” Mrs. Barton looked 
disturbed. Then angry spots burned on her 
cheeks. “I see it all now, captain,” she added. 
“There has been a little plot to hurt Mary Allen 
in your good opinion. The cousin, who was to 
take her place in the mother's sick-chamber, is 
here. She is not one of my friends: but a young 
acquaintance asked me, two days ago, as a par¬ 
ticular favor, to send her a card of invitation. 
I hardly thought she would come; but her ac¬ 
ceptance is answered by her presence here 
to-night.” 

Two conflicting emotions recorded their exist¬ 
ence in Capt. Wilmot’s face—pleasure and in¬ 
dignation. 

“Your young acquaintance is Miss Wilde?” 
be said. 

“ Yes.” 

“Thank you for having unveiled the truth. 
It is but just. I have wronged Miss Allen in 
my thoughts, and hurt her by coldness. You 


are not aware that I engaged to call for her this 
evening. Forewarned that she was odd and 
capricious, and might, from some whim, disap¬ 
point me, my feelings were a little disturbed on 
arrival. The very thing predicted came to pass. 

I was annoyed, and showed my annoyance. We 
parted coldly and formally.” 

“You understand it now?” said Mrs. Barton. 

“I do, and shall act according to my new un¬ 
derstanding of the case.” 

“How?” 

“You will excuse my absence for an hour— 
perhaps altogether?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Good-evening. You shall hear from me, if 
not to-night, in the morning.” 

Mrs. Allen saw, by the sober face and moist 
eyes of her daughter, that the interview with 
Capt. Wilmot had not been a pleasant one. Fhe 
asked a few questions, but Mary answered only 
in monosyllables, and then spoke of other things. 
A book that she had been reading aloud was 
taken up. An hour passed, when the feet of a 
man were heard ascending the steps, and, im¬ 
mediately afterward, the front door bell was 
rung. Both mother and daughter listened, with¬ 
out speaking. When the door opened, there 
.followed the sound of a man’s tread and a man’s 
voice in the hall. 

“Who can it be?” asked the mother. Mary 
did not answer, but her heart beat with a muffled 
sound. She felt oppressed, and was in a strange, 
half-tremulous suspense. The servant came in 
a few moments afterward. The card she handed 
to Mary bore the name of Capt. Wilmot. She 
was not surprised; but she felt w'eak all over. 

“The gentleman says. Miss Mary, that he 
will take it as a particular favor, if you will see 
him for just a minute or two.” 

Mary did not hesitate. She handed the card 
to her mother, and then directed the servant to 
remain in the room until her return. She did 
not glance into the mirror—made no read¬ 
justment of her dress—but went down to the 
parlors, walking with a slow, firm step, and 
schooling herself to calmness all the way. The 
captain stood in the middle of the room, but 
advanced a few steps toward her, as she entered, 
bolding out his hand. 

“I am afraid, Miss Allen,” he said, with a 
frank manner, “that you thought me rude and 
cold, a little while ago, and I could not rest 
until I saw you again, in order to do away, if 
possible, with that impression. I was disap¬ 
pointed, for, to confess the truth, I had promised 
myself no ordinary pleasure in your society at 
Mrs. Barton’s this evening; and it sometimes 
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happens that we are not in a mood to boar dis¬ 
appointment gracefully. That was my misfor¬ 
tune to-night, and I offer an apology.” 

He had taken her hand, and he felt it tremble. 
At first she looked at him firmly; but her eyes 
soon dropped away from his, and her face grew 
warm with blushes. He led her, unresisting, 
to a sofa, and took a place beside her, still keep¬ 
ing hold of her hand, and still perceiving its 
tremor. Why this agitation? Hearts are quick 
interpreters. It was the propitious moment— 
not looked for, but welcomed and accepted. 

When Mary returned to her mother’s room, an 
hour afterward—to the^happy girl the minutes 
had fled like seconds—her face was paler than 
when she went out, but over it lay a veil of 
tender joy, subdued, but full of heart reveal- 
ings that no true mother’s eyes could fail to 
read. She bent over the expectant invalid, 
gazing with love-lit eyes into her white, patient 
countenance, and then, hiding her own face on 
her bosom, whispered, 

“I am very happy to-night, dearest, dearest 
mother!” 

Not very long afterward, the of an en¬ 
gagement between the captain and plain Mary 
Allen transpired. This, to Miss Wilde, after 
all she had done in the case, was a mystery 


< that perplexed and annoyed her. She had an- 
^ other feeling, one of shame, when Mrs. Barton, 
$ a woman of courage as well as honorable feel- 
‘ ing, held to her eyes a mirror in which she saw 
t herself reflected. 

J “You meant evil to a true-hearted and noble 
i girl,” she said; “but the shaft, designed for her, 
$• glanced aside, and hurt your own good name. 
' It was not well done, my young friend, and, if 
J you suffer in consequence, may the memory of 
? pain, if no higher impulse rule in your spirit, 
i hold you guarded in the future. There lies, in 
s all wrong-doing, a germ of retribution, that will 
^ punish the wrong deed, sooner or later.” 

| When plain Mary Allen became Mrs. Wilmot, 
J brilliant, showy girls, like Miss Wilde, did not 
^ hesitate to announce themselves as puzzled. 
\ What could he have seen in her? they asked. 

< “Ordinary,” “plain,” “homely,” “dull,”“com- 
^ monplace,” such were the terms applied. “Good, 
\ and true, and honorable—full of all soul-sweet- 
l nesses—a woman rightly planned,” said Mrs. 
^ Barton, in answer to such poor cavilings. “ True 
) men seek for such to be their life-companions, 
l and leave the proud, the vain, the showy, and 

i s frivolous, to mate with meaner natures. Accept 
the lesson, my young friends, and be wiser in 
future.” 


WHEN I AM OLD. 

BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


I vat be oio, some day, 

Old, and weary, and worn; 

May tread my path with a clouded brow. 
And those who love and caress mo now, 
May wish I had never been born. 

These wistful eyes of mine 
May then no longer look 
Into these face* I love so well; 

And all the beauty of hill and dell 
May be as a sealed book. 

The lightest touch of mine, 

Ay, even the faintest tone, 

Has often met a responsive thrill 
That was less a joy than a pain, until 
I called a fond heart my own. 

If, in the days to come. 

My f ice should be less fair, 

Would my beloved ones, near and far, 
Who keep the door of my heart qjar, 
Still crave an entrance there? 

I may be old, some day! 

Wh.it, if I should grow old? 

If, into this f lir-wrought clay of mine, 
Diviner boouty I can enshrine, 

A gracious spirit enfold? 


Though closed lids obscure 
The sight once keen and true, 

The lamp that burns in the soul so bright, 
Throughout all time, with unchanging light, 
Will ever seem shining through! 

What, if my hand should fail • 

To show the heart within? 

And o’er my lips, like a heavy pall, 

The shade of a silont spectre foil, 

My thought-world imprisoning? 

Shall I, like a statue, sit 
In a desert all alone? 

Blind to the blessings that once I knew, 

Deaf to the tones that once thrilled me through. 
With a heart all turned to stone? 

I may he old, some day, 

Ay, old, and mute, and blind! 

With many a joy I’d consent to part. 

If still I might keep a youthful heart, 

As well as a childlike mind. 

I may be old, and sit 
Draining the dregs of wine. 

If some, who in those bright days caress. 

The coining years of my life shall bless, 

I know I shall not repine. 
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MY PRECIOUS PET. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

Did I ever write his history.? < Just as Charlie was taking leave, he said, 

No. Now, that I think of it, I am certain that j “I brought you something from the Indies, . 

the history of my Precious Pet has never yet ^ Maggie—I mean, Miss Cherleigh—but I hardly, , 
seen the light. So I will begin at the beginning. ^ dare to offer it, now that you are a young lady/' 
When I was a little girl, five or six years old, $ “Indeed, Charlie!” I replied. “Why, you A 
I had a favorite play-mate, named Charlie More-^ ought to know that anything you could bring 
land. But let me tell you, in the first place, ^ me would be acceptable!” 
that Charlie was not the pet of which I spoke l He looked gratified, and said he would fetch 

in the commencement. ^ it over the next day. I waited with the greatest 

We were deeply attached to each other in a ^ impatience. What could it be? Cousin Bella 
childish way—so much so that we forgot to be \ Hayne, from New York, who was visiting us, 
selfish—one to the other—and this, with chil- \ said it could be no less than a camel’s hair 
dren, is always an evidence of sincere affection, s shawl; but papa insisted that it must be either 
He would let me spin his top, and beat his j> a wax doll, or a new edition of Cock Robin, 
drum, and ruin his pumpkin vine whistly; and \ just translated from the original. 

I would consign my freshest picture books, and \ Well, it came the next day. Charlie brought 
my reddest-cheeked dolls, to his clumsy fingers, s it over. Ai^d what was it? Why, the blackest 
We used to sail cucumber boats in tubs of > little monkey that you ever set eyes on! 
water; hoist pocket-handkerchief flags on bean- < Cousin Bella flew from the room like a lunatic, 
poles; build long strings of stone wall, a couple \ upsetting the what-not, with all my pretty curio- 
of inches high, round imaginary gardens; and > sities, and overturning two chairs and an otto- 
play “horse” till the whole road was clouded \ man, in her frantic haste. 

with the dust we managed to kick up. | My favorite cat put up her back, and went 

Charlie was a nice little fellow, and, in my J round and round the new acquisition, uncertain 
girlish days, there was nobody like him; but he \ whether to regard the whole affair as a joke, or 
is not my hero, any more than my pet. \ a serious matter, requiring her growls to make 

As he grew older, he began to develop a taste } it legal, 
for adventure, and, at the age of fifteen, he ran \ I was surprised first; then delighted. I had 
sfway from home, with all his capital tied up in \ heard so many funny stories of the doings of 
a red bandanna handkerchief, and shipped on | monkeys, that I anticipated a continual fund of 
board an East Indiaman. $ amusement from the tricks of my Shylock—that 

I was twelve years of age at the time, and j was his name—and I thanked Charlie so much, 
Charlie’s exodus nearly broke my heart. I cried 5 that the fellow actually came to the conclusion 
full an hour, and had red eyes, and a swelled $ that he had done a good thing by importing that 
nose, all the next day, in consequence. I was i monkey. 

duly comforted, at the last, by the cook’s pro- $ His ship sailed a week afterward, and I was 
raise of making me a gooseberry turnover. She ^ left in undisputed possession of Shylock. At 
kept her promise, and the turnover was excel- l that epoch the trials of my life began, 
lent! I do not think I would object to one just $ My Precious Pet soon grew attached to me, 
like it now. s in his own peculiar way, but he never yielded 

Charlie was absent seven years. When he i; a single freak to my wishes. I might as weU 
returned to Barbush, he came over to see us ^ have'tried to get obedience from the north-wind 
the first of all, after his own family. He was a S as from him. He seemed especially delighted 
man now—tall, bearded, and bronzed, and I \ with doing just what would irritate me the 
couldn’t play “jack-straws,” nor “horse,” with * most. The little rascal knew, evidepjly, that, 
him any more. s let his transgressions be ever so broad, bis 

We were, both of us, surprised to find we were \ punishment would be light, 
not little boy and girl, as we used to be. And < Nothing in the house was safe from his in- 
wo were both of us sorry, I do believe. $ quiring disposition. He filled my bureau-drawers 
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Tfritli frogs, that hopped into my face every time 
I ventured to search for any article I wanted— 
frightening me half out' of my wits. lie put 
“cockle buttons’* into my bed; pinned rags and 
strings to my dresses; scented himBcIf with my 
costliest perfumes, and brushed his head with 
my hair-brushes. 

lie and the cat were, singularly enough, very 
good friends—though Shylock never scrupled 
to box her ears, soundly, if she displeased him. 

To the neighborhood he was at once a 
nuisance and an amusement. Almost-cvery- 
body was afraid of him, but still they liked to 
see his comical tricks played off on somebody 
else. 

One autumn evening the Sewing Society met 
at our house. Elder Busby, a good old man, 
celebrated for his long-winded . prayers, was 
present ; of course Elder Busby mtlst pray, and 
we all resigned ourselves to be. martyrs for the 
next two hours. 

Shylock was in the room when the petition 
began, and I knew by the expression of his 
little black face that mischief was brewing. 
Directly, be slid from the room, and I would 
have followed had not courtesy forbidden. 
Elder Busby would never forgive me if I left 
the room while he was praying. But I sat on 
nettles. I expected something dreadful—I could 
not guess what. Mother nudged me to keep 
quiet, and papa frowned at me over a sup¬ 
pressed yawn; and Miss Periwinkle, who was 
popularly supposed to have designs on the 
widowed heart of Elder Busby, gave utterance 
to an audible groan at my degeneracy. 

Just as the eldor had c^fcsigncd us all to ever¬ 
lasting perdition, modified by certain sectarian 
conditions, (a proceeding, by-the-way, which 
he always seemed to take particular delight in,) 
there was a singular rumbling, shuffling sound 
in the direction of the chimney—we had an 
open fire-place. Another second, and down the 
flue, in a cloud of soot and ashes, came a black 
and white fluttering object, that I recognized 
as mother’s Shanghae rooster, obtained by her 
at considerable trouble and expense. 

The music that cainc from the poor bird’s 
throat was most terribly indescribable, and the 
audience were frightened out of all sense of de¬ 
corum. The women shrieked—the men looked 
around for their hats, and the celestial visitant, 
thinking, probably, that the firelight was the 
daybreak, hopped upon the bald head of the 
elder and crowed lustily. 

The elder sprang to his feet, gave one look 
at the bold intruder, and, hatless as he was, 
fled from the house, to which he did not re- 
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\ turn that night.. Miss Periwinkle fainted; and 

1 honest, but bungling John Jones got her ever¬ 
lasting enmity by flinging some cold water in 
✓ her face, which washed the paint off, and left 
^ her fair Bkin three shades darker than usual. 
i I managed to explain things, at last; the 
\ monkey was at the bottom of it; and very soon 
\ he made his appearance, meek and innocent, 

% but with here and there a suspicious feather 
$ sticking in his wool. 

'< The next day, Dr. Huntom, an admirer of my 
\ sister Clara, called. The doctor was a man of 
^ thirty-five or forty, remarkably young-looking, 

\ and possessing the most abundant hair of any 
$ one I have ever seen. 

^ I was sitting in a recess of the parlor, and 
* the visitor failed to observe me—but, not con¬ 
sidering it worth while to show myself, I went 
$ on with my book. 

ji The passionate tones of the doctor’s voice 
\ arrested my attention, and warned me that I 
S had better bo some where else; but I could not 
reach that wished-for spot without being seen 
? by the devoted couple—so I judged it best to 
l keep quiet. 

t “My dearest girl,” began the doctor, “I have 
? long admired you above all others, and you 
\ must have guessed the meaning of my atten- 
\ tion!” 

^ Clara was blushing, and toying with the rings 
s on her finger. The doctor leaned toward her, 

•J his arm half encircling her waist; and Just 
? then, to my infinite horror, I perceived Shylock 
J climbing the back of the lover’s chair with the v 
i; utmost caution. The doctor gate utterance to 
jj the words, “Will you be mine?” when the mon- 
s key’s long paw dexterously removed the most 
£ cunningly made “scratch” from the head of the 
? absorbed gentleman, leaving a spot, the size of 
a teacup, bald, bare, and polished as the top of 
$ a marble table. 

!; Clara screamed with horror. The doctor put 
s up his hand, and, discovering his loss, turned to 
\ wreak his vengeance on the guilty one—turned 
s just in time to see Shylock disappearing through 
s the window, his round head adorned with the 
\ profuse hair that had been one of Dr. Huntom’s 
i chiefest attractions. 

s As might have been expected, the doctor left 
^ without an answer to bis question, and Clara 
s accepted Will Adams the very next day. 
s About this time, a vacant farm next our own 
\ was purchased, by a gentleman from a distant 
•j state—the Hon. Zebulm Chester. The Elms was, 

£ originally, a fine old place, and, under the direc- 
5 tion of its new proprietor, it grew absolutely 
1 beautiful. The old stone houBe was remodeled, 
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and furnished with the costliest modern furni- X drawing before me now, and must be pardoned 
ture; the grounds were laid out with elegance ^ the egotism of saying, that Mr. Chesters per- 
and taste, and, as the spring opened, the Hon. £ sonel was perfect ; but the donkey’s ears, at 
Zebulm removed thither. | this late day, strike me as rather too long, and 

Zebulm! How I did laugh at the name, and { his frame a little too angular for a respectable 
at the gentleman, too! Ho was so grave, and i beast. 

stately, and self-possessed. But he was a per-1 We all laughed at it, of course, and afterward 
feet gentleman—handsome, traveled, and—the > threw it aside, and, for the time, it passed en- 
gossips said—“a splendid catch!” But then, $ tirely from my mind. 

his name! Only fancy a wife, calling out to \ A day or two afterward I was in the garden, 
her husband, “Dear Zebby!” > which joined Mr. Chester’s, when, suddenly. 

From the very first, Shylock took a strong > there shot past me the most grotesque object I 
liking to this man. I hardly knew why. He > have ever seen. A second glance revealed Shy- 
was not given to forming new attachments, but £ lock, invested in my new crinoline, minus all 
he persisted in visiting The Elms every day, on s drapery, my lace fichu over his shoulders, my 
the most familiar footing. Almost invariably j. “love of a bonnet” perched on his head, and 
he carried something, by way of propitiation— ^ my fifteen dollar parasol in one paw, aud in the 
a large apple, a piece of pie, a doughnut, or ^ other—good gracious! it was that very identical 
something of that kind, which he would gravely \ scrap of paper on which I had sketched “A Pair 
deposit in Mr. Chester’s hand. $ of ’em!” And he was going right in the dircc- 

After awhile he took to a new species of offer- \ tion of Mr. Chester’s! 
ings, and conveyed to our amused neighbor my ? I called frantically to him to stop, but he only 
shoes, bonnets, gloves, jewelry, etc., with the > grinned, and wriggled on, as affected as any 
greatest liberality. ^ ^ Broadway belle. Shylock must have seen society 

Mr. Chester declared he had enough of my t somewhere, or he never could have assumed that 
wardrobe to set him up as a fine lady, any time J fashionable mind. 

he chose to make the metamorphosis. ij Mr. Chester sat smoking on the piazza. Sky- 

At one period, I had Mr. Chester’s bootjack, J lock saw him and.quickened his pace. My face 
dressing gown, a flute, shaving case, and mecr- J grew dreadfully hot. I would have given my 
schaum, all at once; and he was in possession \ pearl set to have laid my hands on that terrible 
of my slippers, three pair of undersleeves, a i scrap of paper! I started to run after the little 
Sontag, two bosom pins, and my best em-j wretch. 4|e bounded over the fence and struck 
broidered night-cap. j for Mr. Chester. I gained upon him. His new 

I got so that 1 fairly hated the man, or thought l style of rig somewhat impeded his progress, 
I did, which amounted to the same thing. Our \ and, for a moment, I cherished the delusive hope 
family took to teasing me most mercilessly about j that I might capture him in season to prevent 
him, and, if anything will make a woman despise j the fatal disclosure. 

a man, it is to be accused of having “designs” ^ I exerted myself to the utmost, and succeeded 
on him. i in grasping the last spring of his skirt, just as 

Papa insisted upon it that Mr. Chester liad ^ he put the drawing into Mr. Chester's hand, 

engaged Shylock as diplomat, to arrange the \ I thought I should sink with shame. If my 

marriage settlement, and that he was generous j; nerves had been in the least weak, I should 

enough to “endow” me with his goods before ^ have fainted *way, like the heroines in five 

the performance of the ceremony. > volume novels. 

One night, when they had carried the thing ^ Mr. Chester looked at the vile sheet. His 
beyond all bounds, some of the young people jj face flushed slowly, but there was no other ex- 
of the vicinity being present, I was provoked to $ hibition of emotion. I respected him enough 
do something daring. I just wanted to con- i; then. 

vince them all that, in spite of the monkey ex- \ “A good representation!” he said, holding it 
press line between us, I did not care a fig for J off. “Thank you, Shylock. It is equal to a 
Mr. Chester. \ photograph. Allow me to inquire. Miss Cher- 

So I made a sketch of the Hon. Zebulm—IJ leigh, if the conception of the four-footed cha- 

was only too clever with my pencil—riding a ; racter was original or borrowed?” 

donkey, and underneath was the inscription: s I burst into tears. If it bad been to have 

“A Pair of ’em.” $ saved m3* neck from the hemp, I couldn't help 

There was no particular wit in the caricature, : it. He was so coolly sarcastic, and looked down 
but the likeness was unmistakable. I have the > upon me from such an immense height! 
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He lifted me up and carried me into the sit- < around me, and, really, what is the use of tell- 

ting-room, still holding his arm around me. j ing all one knows to everybody? But Mr. 

“ Margaret* what arc you crying for? Is it • Chester is a tyrant, and forced me to a full 
because I have seen the drawing, or because < confession. 

you are sorry that you^nade it?” \ He patted Shylock on the head, and said he 

“Oh! how can you ask?” I began, impe- J was our best friend, 

tuously. “I despise myself too thoroughly to ? And now that we are married, we keep Shy- * 

need your scorn! But if you only knew how > lock still, the very apple of our eyes, though 

they have ail provoked and teased me with— j old and gray. 

with-” and here I broke down. \ Charlie Moreland is married, and lias a lialf- 

“ With what, Margaret ?” } dozen little Morelands around his table, and the 

“With having designs on you! There, I have > oldest is christened Margaret, 
said it! And I thought I would show them that | I am happy, but I never call iny husband 
I didn't care!” < Zebulm; and sometimes I think lie never would 

“And did you care?” Ilis arm tightened J have been mine, but for my precious pet. 

i 




CLARENCE MELDRUM. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


Gone otir morning light, 
Gone onr evening-star, 
Gone, beyond our sight, 

To the land afar! 

Gone our garden flower, 
Gone our daily joy, 

Gone as in an hour, 

Gone our darling boy! 

Far, oh! far above 
Lands of cloud and storm. 
By the ^ates of love, 

Rests a slutiing form 
Robed in purest white, 
With the angel throng, 
Crowned with living light, 
Blest with endless song! 

Though like Summer rain 
Fall the tears of grief; 
Though till** heavy pain 
Givos us no relief; 


Though so great our loss, 
Burdening all our care; 

Though our daily cross 
Long bo hard to bear; 

Could we wish him back 
To this world of ours, 

Even were life's track 
Through a land of flowers? 

Could we wish him here, 
Subject long to sin, 

8ince the Heaven so near 
He has entered in? 

Great, oh! groat his gain, 

Ou the blessed shore, 

Free from every pain, 

Happy evermore! 

Rest then, ehileftof ours, 
With the cherub throng; 

Charm the Eden bowers 
With thy sweetest song! 


LINES. 

BY JANE INGELOW. 


I leaned hut of window, I smelt the white clover, 

Dark, d irk was the garden, I saw not the gate; 

** Now, if there be footsteps, he comes, my own lover— 
Hush, nightingale, hush! Oh! gweot nightingale, wait 
Till I listen anil hear, 

If a step drnweth near, 

For my love he is late! 

“The skips, in thfe darkness, stoop nearer and nearer, 

A cluster of stars lmugs like frnit in the tree, 

The fill of the water (mines sweeter, comes clearer. 

To what art thou listening, and what dost thou aeo? 
lad the star-clusters glow. 

Let the sweet waters flow, 

And cross quickly to me. 


! “ You night-moths that hover where honey brims over 
From sycamore blossoms, or settle, or sleep; 

You glow-worms shine out, and the pathway discover 
^ To him that comes darkling along the rough st£ep. 

^ Ah! my sailor, make haste, 

s For the time runs to waste, 

< And my love lieth deop— 

i “Too deep for swift telling; and yet, my one lover, 

£ I’ve conned thee an answer, it waits the-? t--night.’’ 
s By the sycamore passed lie, and through the white clover, 
s Then all the sweet speech 1 had fishioued look flight; 
n But I’ll love him more, more 

s Then e’er wife loved l»efore, 

| Be the days dark or bright. 
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MEG'S ROMANCE. 

% 

BT FRANK LEK BENEDICT. 

It was a raw, bleak evening, and Maurice j “Now, don’t beautify all night! It’s an hour 


Leighton hurried up Broadway as rapidly as > 
the crowd would permit. He had remained at j 
his office several hours beyond his usual time, j 
in the excitement of preparing a case in which \ 
he iVas greatly interested, and felt that general{ 
irritation toward the dismal-moving throng that j 
a man usually docs under similar circumstances. j 
Union Square at last! He turned down the \ 
street with a feeling of relief, and increased his \ 
speed till he reached his own dwelling. It was > 
the sort of house we call in New York an Eng-«o 
iish basement—that is, one in which the dining- 5 
room is not in the cellar, and people take their > 
meals, like Christians, in an apartment to which S 
the sun and air can penetrate. \ 

Maurice's impatient ring was quickly an- > 
8 wcred, and, as he stepped into the cheerfully- j 
lighted hall, where the old black servant re- j 
ceived him with a grin of delight, the door of the i 
library opened, and his mother's step-daughter, \ 
Meg Rernscn, looked out, with the startling an- \ 
nouncement, uttered in a whisper, \ 

“She has come!” j 

Maurice stopped short and stared at her. $ 
Whether it w'as a ghost, or the Woman in White, \ 
whose arrival had taken place, he was at a loss £ 
to determine; and his face expressed so much \ 
blank amazement, tffat Meg, having little rever- i; 
ence for the lawyer’s rising reputation, followed * 
up her exclamation with: \ 

“Stupid, don’t you know? Why, the new’! 
governess, to be sure!” s 

“Oh!” said Maurice, giving his hat and coat £ 
to Aristotle; “you have quite relieved my mind! s 
Your greeting was so mysterious that I thought, < 
perhaps, you had caught a mermaid!” | 

“We told you, this morning, she would be < 
here to-day,” retorted Meg, dancing about him. $ 
“Now, don't look as if you w’crc in a fog. Oh! | 
these*wretched lawyers! Mamma isin here—< 
come in! Bah! Maurice, you have been smok- $ 
ing all day.” $ 

Maurice stood convicted; laughed gayly and s 
drew her into the room; dutifully kissed his J 
mother—one of those sweet, delicate creatures $ 
born to be loved—and hurried up to his own \ 
apartment to prepare for dinner, followed by a ( 
warning cry from saucy Meg. I 

1”G 


after dinner time; the soup must be jelly, and 
I am as hungry as if I were not romantic.” 

When Maurice descended to the dining-room, 
he remembered the governess again; but there 
was no one at the table except his mother and 
Meg. 

“She isn’t here,” said Meg; “sent word she 
had eaten an early dinner, and was now de¬ 
voured, in turn, by a headache; so sit down 
and let me give you some soup.” 

“She seems a very lady-like, pleasant per¬ 
son,” said his mother. * 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Meg, “she is per¬ 
fectly charming—not handsome, but such won¬ 
derful eyes! I am sure she has had a mystery, 
and a history, and all sorts of wonderful adven¬ 
tures.” 

“Dear, I hope not,” returned Mrs. Iterasen. 
“One wouldn’t wish such a person near the 
children.” 

Meg shrugged her shoulders, and Maurice 
said, 

“Don’t be worried, mother! Meg’s novels 
have affected her head. I dare say you will 
find everything you could desire in Miss-.” 

“There, lie’s forgotten her name!” cried Meg. 
“If he has heard it once, he has twenty times— 
Maria Collamore.” 

“Spare me, Meg,” he said, for she looked 
hair pulling at the very least; “I won’t forget 
again.” 

“You are so provoking!” retorted Meg, in¬ 
dignantly. “I expected you to ask all sorts of 
questions, and be as much excited as I am; and 
there you sit, like a—a—German philosopher 
cut in stone,” she added, triumphant in her 
comparison. 

“From my experience in governesses, they 
are not a race to create any great curiosity,” 
returned Maurice. “The children have been 
sacrificed to a legion of old frumps in false hair 
and spectacles.” 

“Who held you in detestation as an abomin¬ 
able man,” cried Meg; “you know' they did! 
There was Miss Coulson, used to run when she 
huppened to be left alone with you—she did, you 
can't deny it—goodness knows why, 1 don’t!” 

Mrs. Rcmsen and Maurice laughed at the 
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little witch, nobody could have helped it, she 
looked so pretty and mischievous. 

“Now then, I will be interested,” said he; 
“tell me all about her. How does she look?” 

“ Not a word—I’ll not open my lips! Mamma, 
don’t speak!” 

“ As if you were likely to give her an oppor¬ 
tunity!” said Maurice. 

“Never you mind!” said Meg. “For your 
impertinence, you shall not hear a word about 
her.” 

The gay badinage went on almost the whole 
dinner time; then they wandered off to other 
subjects. At last the ladies rose and left the 
room, leaving Maurice to a quiet half-hour with 
his cigar. 

“Now, I am going to have tea early,” said 
Meg, as she closed the door; “so don’t stay 
here a month trying to make a small-sized 
steam-engine of yourself.” 

Maurice nodded good-humoredly, lighted his 
Havana, and, when he found himself alone, 
allowed his thoughts to float back to the law- 
case, which had for many days engrossed his 
mind. 

He entirely forgot Meg’s command—or rather, 
it began to look as if he meant to stay out the 
limit of time she had mockingly given him—for 
he remained so long in his solitude that Meg 
quite lost patience, and sent Aristotle down 
with an imperative message which would bear 
no delay. 

Maurice rose, threw aside the end of his 
third cigar, and went up to the parlors, which 
Meg always insisted upon having fully illumi¬ 
nated. She said if she was forced to stay at 
home, stupidly, it made the neighbors think she 
was going to have a ball, and that was some 
consolation. 

“Tommy Topple that always was too late for 
the fair!” exclaimed Meg, as he entered, rat¬ 
tling her teacups with unnecessary energy. 
“Tea, venerable judge, or the coffee with which 
you insist upon ochering your beautiful com¬ 
plexion?” 

“Whichever you please; I know you will give 
me the one I refuse,” said Maurice, contentedly, 
sitting down in his usual place t>y his mother’s 
side, while she put the wavy hair buck from his 
forehead, and looked in his face with an affec¬ 
tion and solicitude pleasant to see. 

“You look tired, Maurice; you are working 
too hard.” 

••Now, mamma, don’t spoil him—he is getting 
insufferably vain!” scolded Meg. “Besides, he 
has promised me a camel’s hair shawl if he 
wins this case; so he ought to be willing to 


work himself to death. Then, judge, you shall 
have coffee to spur you on to renewed exer¬ 
tions; and, if you are good, I will give you a 
hint or two for your speech that will be invalu¬ 
able.” 

“That girl grows wilder every day!” said 
Mrs. Rerasen, looking fondly over at her. 

Then, as she looked, one could see how some 
deeper feeling stirred at her heurt, out of sad 
but tender memories, which the girl’s appear¬ 
ance aroused. 

“I do it on principle,” said Meg; “the fur 
would grow over the judge’s intellect other¬ 
wise.” 

Then she caught her mother’s pensive smile, 
and, with the rare tact peculiar to her, was 
silent for a moment, while Mrs. Remsen’s eyes 
wandered from one to the other, full of the 
love given to her son as a part of herself, misty 
with tenderness for her who had been the legacy 
of one dearer than her own life. 

She roused herself quickly. It was seldom 
she gave way to such feelings, even before her 
own children; but something in Megs happy 
smilo had recalled so clearly the countenance 
of her dead husband, the lover of her youth, 
restored, for a soason, after years of trial and 
separation, that she could not wholly restrain 
the tide of recollection which swept over her. 

“We have forgotten Miss Collamore,” she 
said, suddenly; “she will think us very rude. 
I dare say her head is better now.” 

“I sent Aristotle some time ago,” said Meg. 

“I suppose she feels strange and shy; go 
yourself, darling, and bring her down.” 

Meg rose at once; but just then the old servant 
entered with a message for Mrs. Remsen—some 
one down stairs who wished to see her. 

“I suppose it’s that tiresome Mrs. Martin,” 
said Meg. “Oh! dear mamma, when will you 
stop carrying the burthen of the whole world 
on your shoulders?” 

Mrs. Remsen laid her hand caressingly on 
her head, as Bhe rose to go down stairs. 

“No one would be less pleased to see me in¬ 
different to others’ troubles,” she said; “you 
are a hypocrite, Meg. Don’t forget Miss Col¬ 
lamore, little girl.*” 

“No, ma’am,.” said Meg, dutifully. “I’ll go 
up for her at once.” 

“Give me another cup of coffee first,” said 
Maurice. “If you once get up stairs, nobody 
knows when you will come down again.” 

“Judicial gallantry!” said Meg, dropping a 
courtesy. “Give me your cup, grave and po¬ 
tent seigneur.”. 

Mrs. Remsen went down stairfe, smiling at 
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her pretty folly, and Meg still stood, for a few > 
moments, tantalizing Maurice, by holding his l 
cup, and only giving him a spoonful of coffee $ 
at long intervals, and after much eloquent 
pleading. i; 

“ You have forgotten Miss Collamore again,” s 
said Maurice. 

“Dear me, yes!” exclaimed Meg. “And I, ^ 
bo interested in her, too ! Take your cup, Mau- 
rice! Now, he nice to her when she comes in. > 
I assure you she is a very remarkable creature— \ 
she has a mystery, I know she has—don’t look t 
such an unbelieving Jew, or you shall have no j 
coffee.” $ 

She ran out into the hall, and Maurice, sitting % 
placidly expectant, too tired to get up any feel- s 
ing of curiosity in regard to the stranger, heard \ 
her say quickly, j 

“Ah! you are coming down; I was just going j 
for y'ou. l’leasc come in and have a dish of tea. 5 
I am afraid your head is no better—you look J 
dreadfully pale.” \ 

Maurice was setting his empty cup on the \ 
tray, and, when he turned, Meg and the stran- ^ 
gcr were in the room. i; 

“Miss Collamore; my brother, Mr.Leighton,” \ 
Meg began; but stopped short, staring from one \ 
to the other in blank amazement. $ 

Maurice stood as if rooted to the floor. Had i 
a ghost, started up before him in the cheerful \ 
apartment, he could not have looked more \ 
grieved and horror-stricken. \ 

The governess caught the arm of a chair for > 
support; her pale face grew absolutely ghastly, ^ 
and her eyes filled with a stern pain, deepened i 
by an expression of absolute repulsion. s 

For an instant they stood there—to the be- > 
wildercd Meg it scorned endless—then Maurice j! 
found voice enough to utter somo commonplace 
remark. Meg was at her wits’ ends with the \ 
whirl of puzzling questions which shot through < 
her brain. What could it mean—where had > 
they met—what was she to do—what would j 
happen next? \ 

She had always been dreaming of romantic % 
interviews, and imagined how grandly she could ; 
bear a part in one; but now that a case in which i 
she w as called upon to act rt>se before her, she > 
absolutely could think of nothipg to say. \ 

Some!king must be done—they could not all; 
three stand there forever staring at each other. J 
Meg’s cyes fell on the tea equipage. It was not > 
romantic, but it was the only idea which would ; 
come into her dazed brain; so she cried out in > 
a nervous voice, ridiculously at variance with $ 
the words, s 

“Will you have some tea, Miss Collamore?” j 


The stranger started, tried to control herself, 
then faltered in a cold, painful way. 

“I feel more unwell—I will go to my room.” 

She turned—a sudden dizziness came over 
her—she tried to steady herself against the 
chair—sank in it in spite of all her efforts, and, 
with a low sigh, fainted completely away. 

The two sprang forward simultaneously; Meg 
forgot everything but terror at her condition, 
and while Maurice raised the inanimate crea¬ 
ture, she bathed her forehead in silence. 

Miss Collamore came to herself as suddenly 
as Bhe had fainted, sat upright, waving them 
off with a sort of suppressed violence. She did 
not again look toward Maurice; a faint shiver 
disturbed her frame, but she managed to say, 
with terrible composure, 

“I am quite well now; I will go up stairs.” 

She rose and passed out; Meg cast one glance 
at Maurice, standing there in his speechless 
pallor, and hurried after her. In spite of a few 
faint remonstrances from Miss Collamore, she 
insisted upon helping her up to her room; and 
the aid seemed required, for, after that mo¬ 
mentary renewal of Strength, the governess 
could only with difficulty support her trembling 
limbs. 

“Don’t call any one,” she said, as she stag¬ 
gered to the bed; “I am subject to these attacks. 
Please leave me alone.” 

Meg covered her up with a pile of cloaks, for 
she was shivering with a dreadful chill, and, 
after one or two unimportant inquiries, left her 
to herself. 

Down to the parlors she walked, closed the 
door behind her, and marched straight up to 
Maurice, who had seated himself and was star¬ 
ing straight before him in a dumb endurance 
fairly startling. 

“What does this mean?” cried Meg, ready 
to cry between fright and nervous excitement. 
“Are you both crazy, or am I? Will you speak, 
Maurice Leighton?” 

He put out his hand with an appealing ges¬ 
ture. 

“Don’t talk to me—don’t question me!” 

She remained motionless under the smothered 
passion of his voice. 

He rose, saying, 

“I am going to my room—say I am tired 
out.” 

“What will mamma think?” she cried, hys¬ 
terically. “What does all this mean, Maurice?” 

He turned toward her quickly. 

“If you have any affection forme, Meg, don’t 
open your lips—it is the greatest favor you can 
do me.” 
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He went out of the room, and Meg sank into $ “No, no; I would wait till bed time. Sup- 
a chair, completely overwhelmed by the extra- J pose we have some fresh tea, mamma? Shall 
ordinary scene she had witnessed, and troubled \ I ring?” 

by Maurice’s evident pain. ij “If you like, dear, yes. I believe I forgot to 

“Here is romance with a vengeance!” she \ drink mine.” 
muttered. “Who can the creature be? Why, ij Aristotle was summoned to bring hot water, 
she looked like a tragedy queen! Poor Mau- jj and Meg tried to subdue her nervousness as she 
rice, how pale he was! And I to know nothing, \ proceeded to make the tea. 
and hold my tongue! Here’s a three volume jl “I wish Maurice wouldn't work so hard,” said 
novel indeed!” J Mrs. Remsen, suddenly. “I am sure it is not 

It was fortunate that Mrs. Remsen was de- <; for need of money.” • 
tained all the evening by her visitor, so that l “Oh! he is ambitious!” returned Meg, glad 
Meg had time to 'grow accustomed to her own . that, the conversation was taking so safe a turn, 
bewilderment, or she must certainly have be-< “I admire him for it. Maurice w r ill be a great 
trayed herself. ij man, mamma.” 

After awhile she stole up to Miss Collamore’s $ Mrs. Remsen smiled complacently. There was 
door and listened, fearful that she might require •; very little she did not think in her son’s power 
assistance. She heard a sound like a repressed ij to achieve, and it was pleasant to see how en- 
sob, and, feeling that she had no right to in- i; tirely Meg entered into her thoughts and feel- 
trude upon her distress, crept noiselessly away, jj ings. 

and sat waiting in the parlor until Mrs. Remsen ij They sat for a long time, conversing, prin- 
reUirned from her task of comforting Mrs. Mar- I; cipally, concerning Maurice’s hopes and future; 
tin's troubles in every possible manner. I then Mrs. Remsen declared that it was bed 

“All alone, Meg?” she asked, looking round. \ time, and drove Meg off even more unwilling, 
“Why, where is Maurice? Didn’t Miss Colla- jj and less inclined to sleep than usual, from the 
more come down?” jj mingled effects of excitement and unlimited tea. 

“Maurice was tired out, and left good-night ij “I must stop in her room,” Mrs. Remsen said, 
for you,” replied Meg, growing quite composed I* as they reached Miss Collamore’s door, 
under the necessity of preserving her promise l Meg attempted a feeble remonstrance, to 
to Maurice. “Oh, mamma!. Miss Collamore is $ which her mother paid no attention. She 
much fatigued, or ill; she fainted away as soon jj knocked quietly, but there was no answer, 
as she got down stairs!” jj She opened the door and looked in. The gov- 

“ Why didn’t you call me? I must go up at < erness lay on the bed, the gas was turned down, 
once. “What can be the matter?” j and Mrs. Remsen was too short-sighted to see 

“Don’t, mamma,” said Meg, catching her ^ that she was still dressed; so she retreated, 
dress with unnecessary violence. “She don’t \ quite satisfied. 

want anything—I have just been up to her ^ “She is asleep,” she said. “I shall hear her 
room.” | if she wants anything. Good-night, darling; 

Meg. rather stammered over that little eva- ij go to sleep as soon as you can.” 
aion, nearer a white lie than her truthful nature \ Meg kissed her and walked away, but she felt 
liked to go. ij indignant at the bare idea of sleeping while the 

“You are sure nothing can be done?” urged jj mystery was so fresh in her mind. She lay for 
Mrs. Remsen. “Perhaps she ought to hav£ a jj a long time, after she was in bed, puzzling her- 
doctor.” | self with all manner of fancies, and quite un- 

“She says she is subject to such attacks. I > able to settle upon any one of them as a satis- 
dare say she will he well in the morning.” ^ factory explanation of the case. 

“If she is delicate, this is just the place for > In the middle of the night, Maurice Leighton, 
her,” said Mrs. Remsen, full of kindness for all ij sitting gloomily by his waning fire, was roused 
suffering. “Lucy and Jane are very docile, and J by a quick knock and his mother’s voice, calling 
I 'would rather they did not study too hard. \ in unaccustomed fear. 

Poor girl! I hope she is not going to be ill.” $ He threw open the door. There she Btood, 
Meg wondered what her mother would have ' shivering, in a shawl which she had hastily 
thought if she had witnessed the scene she did, ij wrapped about her. 

and, for once, she blessed Mrs. Martin and her j; “Run for Dr. Graves,” she said; “I can’t 
troubles for intruding. j: trust the servant. Miss Collamore is very ill. 

“ I think I ought to go up, dear,” said Mrs. |j I fear it is brain-fever.” 

Remsen. ij Maurice caught his hat and dashed down 
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stairs, while Mrs. Remsen proceeded to rouse i 
such of the household as were needed, and do \ 
her best for the unfortunate stranger, until the \ 
physician’s arrival. \ 

Meg, wakened by the noise, crept out and got i 
into the room, frightened half to death by the |j 
sight of the governess sitting upright in bed, her \ 
long black hair streaming about her shoulders, \ 
her cheeks crimson with fever, and her great | 
eyes blazing with fearful brilliancy. j 

She was uttering # incoherent sentences, but j 
almost always in a foreign tongue: Spanish it > 
seemed to Meg, but her willfulness at school \ 
had not prepared her to judge very correctly. \ 
The physician arrived. Maurice waited in j* 
the hall to hear his verdict, trying to gain 
enough composure to meet his mother; while ^ 
Meg stole out of her room again and joined $ 
him, standing in silence by his side, with her > 
little hand pressed on his arm, to express the ^ 
sympathy she did not venture to put in words, j 
The doctor pronounced it brain-fever, as Mrs. <: 
Remsen had predicted. He said she must have \ 
been coming down for days; that her journey 5 
had increased her illness, which the excitement ^ 
of arriving among strangers, or some sudden s 
shock before reaching them, had developed so ? 
suddenly. j 

There was no necessity for the physician’s J 
impressing upon Mrs. Remsen the need of every j 
possible caution and attention; he was too well 
acquainted with her character not to under- j 
stand that. t 

Rich, happy in her children, content with the \ 
blessings which had been vouchsafed her, she \ 
was passing on toward middle age; but she had i 

known long and cruel suffering. 5 

I must tell her story briefly; for I have no¬ 
thing to do with her life, except as connected 
with that of her son. 

In her early youth she had been betrothed to J 
Mr. Remsen, but the match was broken off by 5 
her father, perhaps with too little struggle on 1 
her part; for she had always appeared to ac- \ 
cept self-sacrifice as a portion of her destiny. \ 
By the same power she was married, a year | 
after, to George Leighton. > 

It was not a happy marriage. Mr. Leighton \ 
was not kind to the poor young thing, and there ij 
were dark secrets in her wedded life concerning \ 
which she never opened her lips to any huraau ji 
being. Her only comfort, was her boy, in whom j 
she centered all the hopes that found no other i 
object on which to dwell. «j 

When Maurice was seventeen, his father died. | 
Two years after. Mr. Remsen returned to Ame- ^ 
rioa from the foreign land where he had Bpent 


the greater portion of his life. He was a 
widower with three daughters, of whom the 
eldest, Margaret, was only nine years old, the 
youngest almost an infant. 

You will think the pair were too old for ro¬ 
mance. She was thirty-seven, and he several 
years her senior; but the affection of their 
youth was strong and a*rdcnt as ever, for it 
had been the real love which one occasionally 
meets among the thousand shams that usurp 
that name. 

They were married and happy for seven dear 
years. A couple of years after their union, 
Maurice sailed for South America, upon some 
business connected with his mother’s property. 
He returned to be her comfort in the affliction 
which overtook her, and a brother to the help¬ 
less girls thrown upon their kindness. 

Mr. Remsen had been dead three years. Mar¬ 
garet was now a charming girl of eighteen, 
thoroughly devoted to her mother, and regard¬ 
ing Maurice as much her brother as if con¬ 
nected with him by the nearest tics of blood. 

Maurice’s return found him an altered man. 
The buoyant spirits of his first youth were gone, 
ho was even kinder and more affectionate than 
before; but the change was there. 

It was a strange thing to say of a man of his 
age, but he seemed to have lost his interest in 
life. He plunged into the business of his pro¬ 
fession, working hard; but it did not appear so 
much from a love of the reputation which he 
acquired, a 9 a desire to keep his thoughts and 
time constantly occupied. 

So life had gone on with them all during these 
years they had been united, until now this sud¬ 
den element of change and mystery was thrown 
in among them. 

Maria Collamorc was very ill; for days her 
life was despaired of, and Mrs. Remsen scarcely 
left her bedside. The poor creature was con¬ 
stantly delirious, raving of scenes and days of 
which Mrs. Remsen knew nothing, speaking 
usually in Spanish, which appeared to have 
been the familiar language of her childhood, 
and to which, with one of the vagaries of de¬ 
lirium, she constantly recurred. 

Mrs. Remsen knew absolutely nothing of her. 
She had been trying to secure a capable gov¬ 
erness for her children, and a friend in Wash¬ 
ington had recommended Miss Collamorc, who 
had been living, for a year, in the family of a 
mutual acquaintance, and was everything that 
could be desired. The negotiation had been, 
conducted by letter, and Miss Collamorc bad 
arrived. The family with whom she had been 
living had gone to Europe, so that there w&a 
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no one to whom Mrs. Remsen could apply for 
information concerning the poor girl’s family 
or friends. 

All these considerations rendered the kind- 
hearted woman more Attentive and anxious, 
and she well fulfilled the duty so unexpectedly 
thrown upon her. 

Meg kept her own counsel, assisted her mother 
as much as possible; but they were times of 
strange bewilderment and perplexity to her. 
She had not ventured again to question Mau¬ 
rice; he avoided the slightest approach to the 
subject beyond making eager inquiries concern¬ 
ing the sufferer. 

But Meg understood how much he endured. 

Night after night she knew that ho watched 
in his room, stealing often toward the door of 
the sick-chamber and listening to the ravings 
of the delirious girl, while his face showed the 
torture he was undergoing. 

He neglected his business, he invented ex¬ 
cuses for remaining at home, and Meg aided 
him without a remark. Mrs. Remsen was too 
much occupied to notice what went on in the 
house, and even his changed appearance failed 
to strike her, as it would have done at another 
time. 

She met him, one day, in the hall, as she left 
the sick girl’s chamber, and looked anxiously 
at him. 

“ I stay in that room so much that everybody 
looks'ill to me,” she said. “Are you not well?” 

“Perfectly. Don’t think of me.” 

“This is a terrible fever,” she said; “but, 
with God’s help, we shall bring the poor girl 
through.” 

He strained her to his heart with an unusual 
ebullition of feeling. 

“Bless you!” he exclaimed. “You are a noble 
woman!” 

She smiled at what she deemed hi9 filial ten¬ 
derness, and went away, suspecting nothing of 
the truth. 


s She raved of her childhood; she was picking 
^flowers in the woods; playing with companions 
[ whom she had, perhaps, not. met for half her 
J life; dwelling upon trivial subjects; or, some- 
jj times, shrieking madly that they were trying to 
wring secrets from her which her lips would 
never speak. 

| “She must be very beautiful,” Meg whis- 
<; pered, one day, as she and her mother stood by 
s the bed, watching the sort of stupor into which 
j she had fallen after many hours of delirium, 
jj “I never saw such eyes.” 

I “Poor girl! I fear she has not had a happy 
\ life,” Mrs. Rciqsen replied. 

\ She had suffered so much anxiety on her ac- 
| count that she was growing attached to her, 

< stranger though she was, as we are wont to do 
s toward anything that causes us trouble and un- 
jj rest. 

^ At last the fever abated; the delirium left 
| her; but she lay there so weak that she could 
\ scarcely turn upon her pillow, or utter a sylla- 
| ble. 

< Meg was left with her, one day, while she was 
s sleeping; as she sat there, Maurice stole into 
5 the room and stood looking down upon the 
\ wasted features. Wave after wave of repressed 
^ emotion swept over his face, till, at last, forget- 
jful of his sister’s presence in his suffering, he 
\ sank upon his knees beside the bed, burying his 
: face in the counterpane. Margaret could see 
• his form shake with that mute spasm of grief, 

till it seemed wrong to sit there and witness his 
tpain; so she stole away, standing patiently in 
s the hall till he came out. 

^ He passed her without a word, entered his 
$ chamber, and closed the door. Meg stole back 
to her post, her wonder lost in sympathy for his 
«; distress, looking down upon the unconscious 
girl with a vague feeling of dislike for being 
^ its cause. 

\ Another week passed. Maria Collamore could 
\ sit up for a little, could have them dress the 


Meg used often to sit by the sick-bed, watch- ^ long hair, which she had refused, in her frenzy, 
ing the restless movements of the sufferer, and jl to allow to be cut off, and, although fearfully 
lifltening to her incoherent words; but she heard S w'asted and weak, she was going rapidly on to- 
noihing which could throw any light upon the \ ward recovery. 

secret. She was not skilled enough in fevers to ^ Until then her faculties had been so dulled 


know that people seldom talk in their delirium 5 that she had taken little notice of any one, and 
of any important event in their lives. It is a \ hardly appeared to remember where she wns, 
strange fact that a man, stricken down by some or to interest herself about the matter. It was 
terrible shock which he has desired to keep hid- 5 enough to lie quietly, dimly conscious that some 
den, will not. even in his wildest frenzy, ap- ^ one was ministering gently to her wants, full 
proacli it—checking himself if he nears the \ of sympathy aud tenderness as her own mother 
fatal subject—often showing almost the same * could have been; she asked nothing more, 
craft noticeable in settled insanity. j But on the day of which we speak, she sat jip 

Such'was the case with Maria Collamore. j longer than usual, her appetite began to retttrn, 
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and she manifested a strength and vitality en- j While they were at dinner, Mrs. Remsen re- 
tirely unexpected. $ lated the conversation to Maurice. He sat with 

Meg was with her; she asked her to call Mrs. \ his face hidden by the evening paper and an- 
Remsen. When she entered the room, Maria J swered not a word—only Meg noticed how the 
said abruptly, in her weak voice, J sheet rustled in his trembling hand. 

“I never can thank you for all you have done ^ “I must make the doctor talk to her,” con- 
for me—I cannot even attempt it.” \ tinued Mrs. Remsen. “I suppose she has some 

“Nor do l wish you to, my dear,” she replied. \ overstrained feeling of delicacy because we are 
“Only remember that you are among friends, • strangers. Poor thing! she looks to me as if 
and get well as fast as possible.” $ she had known great trouble—I wish Mrs. 

The beautiful mouth quivered slightly, then J Adams had told me more about her.” 
settled into an expression of firmness which 5 Maurice could endure the conversation no 
seemed habitual to it. 5 longer; Meg saw that he was just ready to start 

“I need not be a burthen to yqp any longer,” ; from the table: but at that instant he was called 
she said; “in a couple of days, I am sure, I can ^ away, and no exposure took place, 
be moved.” \ Meg did so marvel how it would all end, and 

Mrs. Remsen was positively hurt; but she i felt irritated with her mother because she sus- 
understood the vagaries of convalescence too ' pccted nothing, quite forgetting that Mrs. Rem- 
well to express her feelings. ^ sen had never seen the two together, and had 

“You must stay here,” she said; “the doctor 5 not the slightest grounds for the suspicions 
would not permit you to go, and we are all pre- < which had risen in her own mind, 
pared to love and tend you. If you have any j> The next morning the physician absolutely 
friends whom you would like to see, I will send s refused to listen to Maria’s pleading, and for 
for them.” ^ two days they kept her in that suspense, until 

“I have not,” she answered, struggling hard ^ they perceived that it was really doing her harm, 
for composure. “Again I thank you for all you ij Meg left her mother still arguing, and went 
have done; but please to let me go away.” } down stairs to the library where Maurice was 
“Where, my child?” She did not answer, ji sitting. 

Alas! it was a difficult question. I “I don’t wish to ask your confidence.” she 

“I should not be fit to teach for many J said, abruptly; “but, if you know Miss Colla- 
months,” she said, evasively; “I must have \ more, you ought to act. She persists in going 
entire repose. I have saved money—your ij away—the doctor will not answer for the con- 
ft-iend Mrs. Adams was very generous—I want J sequences—but I can sec that staying here is 
to find some quiet place in the country, where I \ worse for her than a journey.” 
can spend the summer.” } He started up, pale and irresolute, then sat 

“The very thing for you,” said Mrs. Remsen; \ down again. 

“just what I propose. Now, my dear, listen to \ “I can do nothing,” lie said; “I am power- 
me. Mrs. Adams bespoke for you my esteem : less.” 

and afFcction; it would be a very poor way of \ “You con talk to her-” 

repaying the trust she had in me to allow you j “Hush, child! you don’t know what you arc 
to leave ray roof because you are not able to j saying!” 

teach. In a few weeks, by the time you can • “If there has been trouble between you,” 
travel, we shall go to our country-place, and ; continued Meg, resolutely, “now is the time for 
there you must spend the summer.” ; explanation; no excitement could hurt her as 

“I cannot!” she exclaimed, with incompre- much as this state of feeling.” 
hensible violence. “The thing you propose is j “She would not listen—she would not see 
impossible. Indeed I cannot!” * J me!” he burst out. 

Mrs. Remsen looked at Meg in astonishment, % “That I shall soon know,” returned coura- 
but the girl avoided her glance. | geous Meg; and before he could speak she left 

“You must lie down now,” continued she; : the room. 

“you are tired; we will talk again to-morrow.” ? Up stairs she went—Mrs. Remsen was just 
Maria was quite worn out by the emotion she ; leaving the chamber. Meg leaned over Mana 
had tried to subdue, And was obliged to comply ^ and said, 

with her command. As her head sank upon the i “Maurice wishes to see you.” 
pillow, she grasped Meg’s hand, whispering, i The girl started, stung by her words into 

•‘I must, go—tell her that I must go—I shall ; strange passion, 
die here!” 2 “Tell him that I will not see him!” she ex- 
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claimed. “He shall not insult me by bis pre¬ 
sence! Ob! I will go—I wi]l leave Ibis bouse 
at once!” 

Mrs. Remscn bad beard Meg's words; sbe 
stood transfixed by tbe answer. In tbo instant 
sbe stood there, a vague perception of tbe truth 
flashed upon her—Maurice's pallor and anxiety 
—the strange manner of Maria when his name 
had been mentioned. She took no time for 
thought—sbe closed tbe door and walked back 
into the room. 

“You arc speaking of my son,” sbe said. 
“Do you know him?” 

“No, no!” Maria exclaimed, vehemently. 
“Let me go away; it is all I ask; only let me go.” 

“There is something here I do not under¬ 
stand,” continued Mrs. Remscn. “If you will 
not explain, I must go to my son.” 

“You will kill me!” she cried out. “I can¬ 
not bear this. Let me go!” 

She raised herself as if with some vague idea 
of rushing wildly away, but sank back faint 
and powerless. 

“Dear child!” said Mrs. Remscn, “I only 
wish to do you good. Trust me—you may do 
so—indeed you may.” 

Sbe shook her head impatiently. 

“Only lot me go away.” 

“Tell me, at least, why you wish to go. What 
has my son done that you should speak so bit¬ 
terly?” 

“Ask him!” she began, vehemently, then 
checked herself. “I tell you I don't wish to 
hear his name—I can’t see any one—I will not.” 

“He shall not trouble you,” Mrs. Remscn re¬ 
plied, so bewildered by the discovery she had 
made that she was hardly conscious of what 
she did. 

“If you have known him, if you think you 
have grounds of offence against him-” 

“Stop!” she exclaimed, “you torture me! 
Tell him he has caused me misery enough— 
that I will never see him—never hear his name 
again.” 

As she spoke the door opened, and Maurice 
entered. Maria uttered a cry, and Meg shrank 
back with a vague fear of wlmt was to come. 

“Mother,” he said, rapidly, “beg her to hear 
me—tell her how I have sought her for years— 
that I hold in my hands the proof of the lies 
they told her concerning me.” 

Mrs. Remscn was speechless with amazement. 
He approached Maria, saying, 

“I beseech you to hear me at last.’’ 

She was deadly white; her wasted bunds 
clutching the arms of her chair; her face full of 
unbelief and agony. 

Vol. XLV. —9 


“Speak,” she said; “I can bear it ;%then, at 
least, you will leave me in peace!” 

While Maurice Leighton was in Brazil, he had 
met Maria Collamore; she was living with an 
uncle who had adopted her, and she was called 
by his nnme. Maurice loved her, and his affec¬ 
tion was returned. They had a few months of 
happiness; then Mrs. Marsdcn died suddenly, 
and very soon after the uncle married again, a 
Spanish woman, by whose beauty he had been 
charmed. She had all the worst qualities of 
her race; she was treacherous, vindictive, and 
insane to receive flattery and adulation. 

She conceived a violent dislike for Maria, and 
a wild affectidS for Maurice. When she found 
herself slighted, her rage knew no bounds—she 
would have sold her soul for revenge. She 
forged a letter, in Maurice's writing, filled with 
wild passion for herself, and this paper she 
showed her husband rmd Maria. 

Of course lie was expelled from tbe house, 
and, powerless to prove his'innocence, he wont 
away, after vainly trying to obtain an interview 
with the young girl. 

At last the woman's temper made it impos¬ 
sible for Maria to live in the house. She en¬ 
tered an English family as governess, under her 
own name, and Maurice lost sight of her. 

Mr. Marsden died soon after, and Maurice re¬ 
turned to his native land, burying his grief in 
his heart; to no human being did he offer con¬ 
fidence. 

During the past year be bad received a letter 
from the Spanish woman. She had repented 
her sins, and, on the eve of taking the veil, sent 
him an avowal of her treachery. 

He told, the story rapidly to UN bewildered 
hearer, speaking with all the eloquence of pas¬ 
sion and truth. 

“Here is the letter, Maj-ia,” he added, “at¬ 
tested by her priest; read it—believe at last/' 

She caught the paper, glanced down the page, 
then it fell from her nerveless hand—-she had 
fainted in her chair while trying to gasp words 
of pardon and repentance for the wrong she had 
done his truth. 

When she came to herself she was alone with 
Maurice. He was supporting her in his arms, 
his lips murmuring words that brought life in a 
torrent back to her heart. 

“Tell me that the black cloud is gone,” he 
said; “that I have once more an aim in life.” 

For a long hour they were left together; then 
Mrs. Remsen, fearful of tfle effects of so much 
excitement upon Maria, stole into the room. 

Maurice sprang toward her and caught her 
hand. 
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“ WiljSjou welcome a new (laughter, mother?” s When the June roses bloomed, Maurice Leigh- 
he asked, his face beaming with the old light. J ton took his wife to their country-home, and, in 
Mrs. Remsen answered by pressing Maria in < the happiness which surrounded her, she forgot 
her arms, and then Meg entered, wild with de- S the storm that had beaten so rulklessly over the 
light, and restoring their spirits to a more Rp- \ first blossoms of her youth, 
tural tone by her wild speeches. ’ } 


OUR MOTHER. 

BY BELIE BAKER. 


Ouk mother’s lost her youthfulness, 
Iler locks uro turning gruy^ 

Ami wrinkles take the place of smiles, 
She’s fading every day. 

We gaze at her in sorrow now, 

For, though we’ve ne’er been told, 
We can but feel the weary truth— 

Our mother’s growing old. 

i 

Our mother’s lost her youthfulness, 

Hot eyes grew dim with tears; 

Yet still, within her heart there shine 
Some lights of other years; 

For oft she’ll speak in merry tones. 
Smile as in youth she smiled, 

As o’er her heart some memory steals 
Of when she was a child. 

Our mother’s lost her youthfulness, 

The light step has grown slow, 

The graceful form has learned to stoop, 
The bright cheek lost its glow; 

Iler w’eary hands have grown so thin, 
Her dear hand trembles now: 

“ Pnssing away,” in sad, deep lines, 

Is traced upon her brow. 


Our mother’s lost her youth fill ness, 

Her smiles are just as kind. 

Her tones, to us, are soft as crst^’ 

Where should we dearer find? 

But, as we note the trembling tongue, 
And mark the stooping form, 

A sad voitje whispers to our hearts: 

“Yc cannot keep her long.” 

Our mother’s lost her youthfulness, 

We see it every day, 

And feel more drearily the truth 
Sln> soon must pass away. 

Ah! even now the “ boatman pale,” 

We fear, is hovering nigh— 

Waiting, with white sails all unfurled, 
He will not heed our cry, 

But gently bear the wearied form 
Into the phantom bark; 

She will not fear—Christ went before— 
The way will not be dark. 

And, wife beyond the troubled stream, 
Her tired heart’s strife all o’er, 

Our angel mother, glorified, 

Will grow old nevermore! 




T I 0 l! G H N I 0 G A. 


BY PLINY EARLE HARDY. 


Beactiful .river, gentle stream, 

On whose banks I was wont to dream, 
Watching tho clouds of fleecy hue 
Sailing so white, o’er skies so blue, 

As, out at sea, the snowy sails 
Are softly borne by fragrant gales. 

Beautiful river, banks so green, 

Softly fell the tremulous sheen 
Of the sunshine through leafy *hade, 

And golden arrows ’mid shadows laid; 

Only tho zephyrs the greeu leaves stirred, 

Only was heard the song of a bird. 

And far away, like a path of mist. 

Winded the stream, by willows kissed. 

Through green meadows, whoso sweet perfumes 
Breezes gathered from clover-blooms— 

Through tho forests, so cold and dim. 

Its song was heard like a solemu hymn. 

Lingering by that beautiful stream, 

Life seemed Kdon in every dream; 

Sunshine only would lead the hours 


ik>ftly over a path of flowers, 

Crowing the days that, far away, 

Like gems on the future’s bosom lay. 

Oh! how bright were the sun-lit skies, 
Bending down where life’s hill-tops rise! 

Soft were the hands of hope, and fair, 
Veiling from sight life’s coming care— 
Tender her eyes, and smooth her brow, 

As sho walked in my dreams—and now? 

Years have vanished away since then, 

Still through woodland, nnd glade, and glen. 
Kissed by sunbeams, the waters glide, 

From dewy morn till eventide: 

But I have learned that Eden lies 
Beyond the gates of Paradise. 

Through the valley, with footsteps slow, 

For from the shining hills I go: 

Hope has folded her rosy hands, 

Looking away to golden strands; 

Weary and sad, I dream no more. 

Beautiful river, on thy green shore. 
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BY BUS, ANN N. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1S04. t.y Min. Anu 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of tho United States, for iht Southern District of Kew York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73. 

CHAPTER II. s entreat; but coercion, anything so unknightly 

“No, father, I will not marry him. It were j as that, would be impossible to Suffolk.’’ 
a deadly sin. I have no heart to give him, no ? The ang^sh that had locked those young 
respect, no life. Do not force me to commit i features gave way in a flood of wild hope, the 
this great wrong. If Lord Herbert is a good \ poor girl fell at her father’s feet with an out- 
man, he deserves a better fate than you would \ hurst of gratitude that sent the blood to her lips 
force upon him. If he is vile and unworthy j and radiance to her eyes. 

enough to urge himself upon a heart that re- l “Then you releut, you will not let them drag 
volts against him, surely, surely your own na- j me through that hateful ceremony? Oh! my 
turc is too grand for the sacrifice of your j lord, my good, kind father, how could I doubt 
youngest child to a man like that.*’ j you so?” 

The Duke of Suffolk stood before his child \ She had seized upon his short cloak, and 
hesitating, irresolute, and half won over by this < grasped it till the gold and jewels, with which 
passionate protest, as was his nature when as- \ it was embroidered, rattled together like a hail- 
sailed by strong argument or powerful feeling \ storm; this sort of homage pleased the old man, 
of any kind. He had, at the instigation of j however obtained, and he smiled down upon 
Northumberland, drawn his daughter from the j his daughter with gentle complacency, 
king’s chamber, and was striving to reconciled “Relent, darling! How can a father all kind¬ 
lier to the marriage which even young Edward’s j ness be said to relent? It is not in Suffolk’s 
extreme danger had not been sufficient to pro- \ nature to give pain.” 

vent or delay. Rut that fair young girl, so < “I know it, I know it,” cried the almost 
obedient^ind yielding heretofore, met his ca-^ hopeful young creature, kissing the soft white 
joling kindness with an outburst of passionate J band which ho surrendered to her with grateful 
anguish that fairly startled his easy, selfish na-? fondness; “you will save me; you will stand 
ture into something like fear. He looked at j between me and that proud, harsh man, tho 
her flushed face and wild eyes in blank asto- d Protector.” 

nisliment. The words that rushed like a torrent \ “Oh! as to that, child—did I not tell you 
from those quivering lips, took him so by sur- i* opposition is not in my nature? If Northum- 
prise that he could only clasp and unclasp his s berland insists, wo must manhge to oblige him 
white hands in deprecating imbecility. \ somehow, my darling.” 

“Why, Katharine, child, have you thought? “Oh, father!” 
how very unbecoming all this storming is? Id Suffolk fairly started back as this cry of re¬ 
am sure her grace, your mother, must have j> proachful agony broke from his child. Her 
been greatly remiss when a daughter of mine i hand fell from his cloak and lay, like marble, in 
can turn upon her indulgent father like a wild, ^ her lap; her face grew white and cold. Like a 
acting woman, merely because he is about to \ drowning person, she had grasped at sea-weed 
mate her with one of the bravest, ay, and most d that had no roots, and a black tide was drifting 
comely young noblemen in the kingdom. Come, jj her away. Then the door of the room opened, 
now, soothe this passion down, its stormy roses ? letting in streams of radiance from the ban- 
are terribly out of place on the face of a bride. •! quoting hall, and framing the figure of North- 
Rcmcmber, the ceremonies are waiting.” ? tunberland till he seemed like the personage of 

“Let them wait, father, I will share none ofd some grand old picture with a background oj 
them. It is an unholy rite to which you would \ light. Katharine shuddered, looking up like a 
force me.” $ poor wounded doe paralyzed by the hunter’s 

** I—I force you? Why, Katharine, how you jj approach, 
wrong me. I persuade, expostulate, sometimes § Suffolk stepped back, ready,' at all times, to 
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gi'e place to power, or even assumption, 
forcibly urged. c 

‘*Tho ceremony waits,” said Northumberland; • 


‘it is time. Why, Lady Katharine, this is no 


position for a bride.” | 

“Oh! your grace, she did but kneel for the \ 
paternal blessing,” answered Suffolk, offering, > 
in this petty falsehood, all the defence he was > 
capable of. “It was not opposition, only the s 
poor child is so young, and she loves us so. s 
Would it not be better to put this portion of the l 
ceremony off for a time? So long as your son s 
and Jane, my eldest daughter, arc made sure, > 
Lord Herbert can be induced to wait.” i; 

“Wait?” cried Northumberland,^striding into $ 
the room and closing the door. “Is not your s 
v/ord, and, what is more, mine, pledged to the 5 
Earl of Pembroke, this young man's father? / 
Arc we strong enough to make an enemy ofs 
him? I tell you, Suffolk, we have no time to jj 
lose, nor power to throw away. This night’s ; 
work will crowd our preparations into weeks, J 
while we had hoped for months; another shock J 
will be .his death.” ^ 

Katharine looked wildly from Nortkurubcr- 5 
land to her father. Were they speaking of the ; 
king? Was her last friend, the only human : 
being who had power to help her, so near death ? j 
Suffolk avoided her glance and drew back, clasp- j 
ing his hands, and spreading them again with ; 
a deprecating gesture, which said, I have done j 
ray best, you see, and now wash my hands of J 
the whole matter, thus literally consigning his ! 
child over to her harsh enemy. \ 

Northumberland came so close to Katharine • 


that she arose in slow affright, and moved back 


I 

toward her father, step by step, bolding out her j 
little trembling hands to keep him back, just as s 
the dove flutters and flaps its futile wings when J 
a hawk swoops toward it. ^ 

Northumberland would not recognize this $ 
gesture of repulsion, but forced a smile to bis > 
fa e, and addressed her with unnatural gentle- . 
ness. j 

“ Dear lady, may I crave your immediate pro- 
ser.ee? Your sister brides are waiting, and your ^ 
bridegroom grows impatient; he complains that. J 
you have avoided him all the evening.” 3 

“And for life, I avoid him for life, my lord,” J 
cried Katharine, still retreating. “My lord i 
duke, I will not wed with Lord Herbert; I will » 
take no part in these ambitious proceedings. ^ 
If I have the blood of kings in these veins, it : 
jhall not be bought and sold to satisfy any * 
man’s thirst for power.” § 

“Katharine, Katharine!” broke out the Duke i 
of Suffolk, in a feeble cry of affright. I 


Northumberland smiled: to him her passion¬ 
ate protest was but the flutter of a harmless 
bird. lie had no fear of the result; but time 
was precious, and that he would not waste in 
soothing a refractory girl. 

“We have no time for argument, sweet-lady,” 
lie said: “words between us will be wasted. 
The ceremony waits, and this delay will cause 
scandal in the whole court.” 

A faint, bitter smile passed over Katharine’s 
lips. “Let it wait,” she said; “I had no part 
in arranging this wicked pageant, and will not 
be its victim.” 

“Oh! my child, do not oppose his highness. 
If you cast this insult on the Earl of Pembroke’s 
son, it will ruin your father!” 

►Suffolk's pleading scarcely seemed to reach 
his daughter, for it was overwhelmed by the 
stern voice of Northumberland. 

“Fair maiden, I understand this, and will re¬ 
move all impediment to the marriage before 
noon to-morrow.” 

Katharine turned faint; her face and hands 
seemed hardening into marble. 

“IIow? How?” 

The words froze upon her lips, leaving them 
cold as snow. 

“My Lord of Hertford is on his way to the 
Tower!” 

Katharine's blue eyes widened with a fright¬ 
ened strain; she clasped her hands and crept 
toward the duke, horribly fascinated by the ex¬ 
pression of his face. Northumbcrland&took her 
hand, led her to a distant part of the room, and, 
in a gentle, soft way, quite unusual to him, said, 

“The traitor, Somerset’s son, has defied the 
king’s express prohibition and appeared in Lon¬ 
don; nay, in order to complete his crime, has 
broken into our own palace like a common bur¬ 
glar.” 

“No, no. I went out to meet him; I invited 
him in! It was by enticements, which no man 
would have resisted, that he came out of his 
cruel exile.” 

“For your father's sake, for your honor's 
sake, I will not believe this, fair lady!” 

“But it is true—it is true!” 

“And, not believing it, the young man must 
pay the penalty of his fault,” continued the 
duke, ignoring her protest with bland polite¬ 
ness. 

She looked in his face, imploringly, and moved 
her cold lips with a speechless effort. He an¬ 
swered ns if she had spoken. 

“That penalty will be a brief trial; after that, 
the axe!” 

Her voice broke free in a low shriek. “No, 
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no, you cannot—you cannot. It would be the j Katharine clung to her mother, 
act of a demon!” \ “Do not ask him. Oh! mother, mother, do 

“It will be my act, and who shall gainsay it? i not let him kill me again with the answer!” 

I am lord Protector of England.” ; The mother waited long enough to kiss the 

The duke’s voice neither faltered nor rose, j pale face on her bosom, and turned upon the 
He spoke with gentle equanimity. The subject i Protector again. 

of his words was awful in its significance, and \ “Lord Protoctor, my child shall not be forced 
the very contrast between that and his manner < into this marriage.” 

made the poor girl shudder till the diamonds $ “As you please, lady, and as she pleases; 

trembled mockingly in her hair. > the decision was left in her own hands before 

“But you will not—my God! my God!—you < you entered.” 
will not permit this thing!” I “Be it so,” was the brave rejoinder. “I will 

“If Lord Hertford dies to-morrow—for such J; seek out Lord Herbert and tell him the truth.” 
trials can be made very brief—it will be Katha- i Katharine started from her mother’s arms in 
rine Gray that permits it. If the morning sees $ wild affright. 

her Lord Herbert’s bride, Hertford shall be set 5 “No, no, mother. I—I am ready—I am pre¬ 
free, or rather, sent out of the country; if not, j: pared!” 

her obstinacy is the seal of his death-warrant!” “Yes, as the dead are prepared for the 
Katharine caught her breath with a sharp ^ shroud,” answered the duchess, regarding the 
gasp. It seemed as if that man had seized her \ poor young creature with ineffable compassion, 
heart in the clutch of an iron gauntlet. Mute n Katharine made a miserable attempt to smile, 
as death, and chill as stone, she stood before i which ended in a low, hysterical laugh, the most 
him, her blue eyes strained wildly open, her heart-rending sound that ever came from human 
lips parted like cleft marble. The cruel noble- s lips. 

man watched her countenance, and saw the { “Why, mother, what a look that is, as if 
horror of his threat freezing over the lovely c something were going wrong! I'm ready, wait- 
features. The half-smile had left his lips, ho < ing. Why don’t they tell Lord Herbert that I 
was not inhuman enough to mock agony like ;> am waiting?” 

that; but the resolve in his face had in no way ; “That is a good, obedient child,” said Suffolk, 

changed. That moment the Duchess of Suffolk > patting her on the shoulder. 

camo in hastily, and with anxiety on her face. ; Katharine shrank away from his touch and 

Katharine uttered a low cry and fled to her: turned upon the Protector. Her checks were 

mother. ftie had no words for complaint or J crimson now, and her blue eyes shone like sap- 

entreaty ; but the horror on that poor face was j phires passing through flame. 

enough. For the first time in her life that pa- ; “My lord duke, is it your wish that I seek 

tient, gentle woman turned rcbelliously on her ^ the gentleman to whom you will marry me? 

husband. j Your bridegroom is a laggard.” 

“What is this? What terrible thing have you j The chill had left her veins, and there was 
done to her?” she cried, folding the young crea- J the fire of desperation in her very voice. Her 
ture in her motherly arms. “She is cold, she \ restless eyes sought the door, she seemed eager 
trembles. Great heavens! you have killed her!” j to escape from them all and rush upon her des- 
Suftolk came forward; coward-like, ho had > tiny. The duchess looked on her in utter be- 
been glad to surrender his refractory child into wilderment. The child—for, after all, Katharine 
the strong hands of Northumberland, and had J was but a child, a little past fifteen, no more— 
purposely kept aloof from the conversation J seemed to have grown into resolute womanhood 
which had passed between the two. This sud- <; in a single hour. The duke came forward smil- 
den outbreak from his wife, whose whole exist- \ ing. 

cnce had been one of obedience, startled him. > “You see that everything is right, sweetheart. 

“I—I have done nothing, Frances. Sho has s Our dear child is all obedience. Frances, why 
had only the most gentle persuasion from her > are we waiting?” 

father.” \ “I wish to speak with Lord Herbert nlono 

“And from you, lord Protector?” cried the : before-” 

now thoroughly excited lady, turning upon J “No, no, mother. Why should you? I am 
Northumberland. ;■ ready; very, very eager. Stay with me, stay 

“I, madam, have explained the alternative ofc with me. You will suggest things to my Lord 
disobedience.” ^ Herbert that might make him hesitate. lie would 

“And that is-” £ refuse, and that—why, that brings sure death.” 
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While this wild speech was on Katharine's lips, 
Northumberland opened the door and spoke to 
some one outside. A few minutes after, the 
same door was llung open, and a young man 
came in, brightening the whole room with his 
sumptuous presence. 

‘•At. last,” he said, approaching Katharine, 
and taking her hand, which was cold as ice, 
notwithstanding the brilliant scarlet burning in 
her cheeks, “at last I am permitted to claim 
one smile; but you tremble; this little hand is 
chilled. Are you so much afraid of me?” 

Here the Duke of Suffolk came in. Where 
falsehood or cajolery could bo used, his pecu¬ 
liar talent was always ready. 

“Afraid! cold! No wonder, my dear. She 
was sitting by the king, when he fainted, with 
the warmest congratulations on his lips. You 
should have been present ! But, of course, our 
daughter was frightened. Indeed, it was scarcely 
different with our duchess here. We have been 
anxiously waiting for intelligence that ho is 
better. All! here comes a messenger!” 

The man who entered spoke a few words to 
Northumberland, who had not deigned to tako 
any part in the scene after the cruel ultimatum 
which had made Katharine Gray his slave. 

“It is useless waiting longer,” he said, com¬ 
ing back to the group. “Ills majesty is better, 
but lacks strength to leave his chamber. It is 
his wish that the ceremony should proceed as 
if he were present.” 

Katharine Gray drew her breath hard and 
with a pang, as convicts hear a death sentence. 
But she made no further opposition. Indeed, 
she started a moment in advance of her young 
bridegroom, so eager was she to place the bar¬ 
rier of those hateful nuptials between Hertford 
and the executioner’s axe. To her it was no 
longer a wedding, but a holy martyrdom. 

They went forth, with halberds bristling along 
the passage, and silver rods gleaming before 
them. Katharine, sustained by one overwhelm¬ 
ing idea, took her fate with desperate courage, 
and wondered at her own strength. It seemed 
to her as if she were marching to such musie 
as leads soldiers to death on the battle-field. 
For the time she experienced an exaltation 
which was like insanity. The pressure of his 
hand clasping hers produced no sensation of 
loathing. After once yielding herself to the 
marriage, she shrunk from nothing. She even 
met his eyes, smiling down upon her, and 
almost smiled back again. Was not this man 
the instrument by which she would save Hert¬ 
ford's life, and open his prison doors? True, 
be might condemn and hate her after that. But 
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J this evil seemed afar off, while his very exist- 
; ence was in peril. 

Katharine never knew when or how she was 
J joined by her elder sister, the Lady Jane, and 
: Northumberland’s daughter; for the ambitious 
: man had spread his golden net thickly, and 
J gathered up what seemed to him as wonderful 
\ power in sweeping every available claimant to 
:royal blood into his own family. Where that 
was impossible, he had been content, as in 
: Katharine’s case, to cement alliances with the 
% most powerful families of the realm. 

The group, however, presented a splendid 
J spectacle when it moved up the noble statc- 
i chamber. Of the three brides, Katharine was 
< the most brilliantly beautiful; but it was a 
; beauty like that which made the transcendent 
; loveliness of Anna Bolyn when she was led forth 
■ to execution, and took its birth in a heart tlame 
‘ which leaves nothing but ashes behind. 

> It was a strange group, and one which would 
.have filled many a heart with terror had any 

soul present known the fearful destiny which 
;■ that wicked night’s work opened for the inno¬ 
cent creatures who partook in it. The elite of 
‘ one of the most brilliant courts in Europe shed 
\ grandeur and glory around that stately apart- 
5 rnent. Lights blazed along the walls, and trem- 
>bled, star-like, from-the ceilings, calling out 

> rainbow flashes from clustering diamonds, and 
•: a rich glare of emeralds, rubies, and opals, that 
\ rustled on every garment, whether of man or 
; woman, that challenged admiration fhat night. 

? Those three brides, as they moved up the 
j room, sending back gleams of snowy velvet, 
t and the sound of milk-white pearls rattling 
J against each other, like threaded hailstones, 

; scarcely excelled the rest of the court in rich- 
i ness of attire; for each lord and lady had vied 
J with the other in lending a royal magnificence 
5 to the occasion. Their youth and delicate love- 
5 liness would have been overburdened with any- 
5 thing barbaric or gorgeous. But the young 
$ bi'idegrooms finished up the picture around the 
Hlaiz with resplendent magnificence. While the 
J young girls knelt together, like a cluster of pure 
* white lilies, with the sunshine warm upon them, 
t every breath was hushed, and the perfumed air 
J seemed to hang motionless above them—wait- 
:■ mg for the words that would prove the first step 
i to martyrdom with at least two of those inno- 
J cent young people. 

*> It. was remarked by more than one person in 
. that proud throng that the Lady .Jane, with all 
' her serene tranquillity of character, seemed 
greatly disturbed as she approached the daiz 
; on which a temporary altar had been erected. 
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It was well known that her pure heart had gone 
forth, in advance of her father's wishes, toward 
the handsome youth who walked so proudly by 
her side. It was not, therefore, to Lord Guil¬ 
ford Dudley that her glance was directed, but, 
beyond him, to her girlish sister, whoso repug¬ 
nance and sorrow dampened the joy of her own 
heart. She saw that the hot scarlet was fading 
out of that beautiful face, and when Katharine 
met her compassionate glance, it was with the 
look of a wounded gazelle, sinking to the earth 
that it may die there. 

But the ceremony had commenced, and the 
Lady Jane was first solemnly pronounced a 
wife. Then came Northumberland’s daughter, 
a pretty, commonplace creature, who found 
enough in her share of that gorgeous pageant 
for her contentment, irrespective of the hus¬ 
band assigned to her. 

Katharine’s fate came last. She was growing 
faint now, and murmured the responses in a 
vague, dreaming w T ay, shuddering only when 
the ring was put, or rather, forced upon her 
finger. Then a moan, so quiet that it seemed 
scarcely more than a sob, broke from her, and 
she fell back into dreary stillness. 

They turned from the altar—a dazzling group 
of youth, beauty, joy, and wretchedness. A 
crash of music, from sonfe concealed orchestra, 
swelled through the rustle and sumptuous tumult 
in that vast room. Northumberland, calm and 
gravely triumphant, came forward to congratu¬ 
late his victims. Suffolk, bland and smiling, 
laid his soft hand on the head his weakness had 
that hour consigned to the executioner’s axe, 
and asked God to bless his unholy work. Then 
he turned to Katharine, with the same compla¬ 
cent smile on his lips, and would have blessed 
her in a like feeble manner; but she seemed 
unconscious of his touch, and looked at him in 
vague wonder when he asked God to bless the 
unholy mockery of her marriage. 

The music had died aw ay; but again it swelled 
out, broken by a tumult at the door, and a clash 
of halberds from the outer door. Then a mur¬ 
mur ran from lip to lip, “The king, the king!” 
and the crowd pressed back, leaving a passage, 
hedged in by obsequious courtiers and smiling 
women, through which young Edward passed 
up the room* lie turned no look to the right 
or left, but walked quickly towmrd the daiz, 
made strong and kingly by a noble resolution. 
Northumberland came forward to meet him. 

“My lord,” said Edward, in a low voice, “I 
forbid this ceremony to proceed. Let the rest 
go on, but, as for our cousin, Katharine, I have 
promised that you Bhould spare her.” * 


No one heard what Edward was saying; for 
Northumberland, with an imperious wave of the 
hand, had sent the courtiers crowding back 
upon each other like a flock of frightened 
pigeons. 

“Sire”—that haughty voice trembled a little, 
spite of himself—“sire, I regret, I am wounded 
to the soul, that your command has come too 
late. The Lady Katharine is already married.” 

A flush of anger came into Edward’s face— 
anger and deep sorrow. He turned from the 
duke, abruptly, and held out his hand to Katha¬ 
rine. She came forwnrd with her husband, who 
still clasped her cold finger::.; but Edward mo¬ 
tioned him back, and the beautiful martyr stood 
by his side alone. 

“My cousin,” said the king, with tears in 
his eyes, “I came to save you; but too late, too 
late!” 

Katharine stared in his face, vaguely at first, 
as if wondering w hat sad occasion had filled his 
eyes with tears; then the meaning of his words 
fell upon her clearly. She felt a pain in her 
hand as if some tiny serpent were biting it, 
and, looking down, saw the wedding-ring on 
her finger. Her white lips parted, a convulsive 
sense of her position shook her from head to 
foot, and, repeating his words, “Too late, too 
late!” she fell to his feet, and lay there, with 
the white garments settling around her like a 
heap of snow'. 


CHAPTER III. 

All this time Hertford was in prison. They 
had forced him from the palace by a back en¬ 
trance, dragged him across piles of stone, dry 
beds of mortar, and fragments of timber, into 
a street which was almost deserted; for its in¬ 
habitants w’ere gathered in the Strand, and the 
open field now recognized as Trafalgar Square, 
in order to catch a glimpso of the wedding 
pageant. Surrounded by a strong guard, and 
lfcmmed in on every side, he was hurried to¬ 
ward the Thames and almost flung into a 
wherry. Down the same black, silent river, 
and through the gloomy portals that had marked 
his father’s progress to the block, the young man 
was taken, in the dead of night, and left in the 
guard chamber of the Tower. 

Wild, stern, desperate as a lioness robbed 
of her young, he stood in tho midst of those 
threatening halberds, fired w'ith an insane de¬ 
sire to break through them, leap the walls, sw’im 
the river, and tear his betrothed from the fate 
that threatened her. But Northumberland's 
mandate was more inexorable than death, for 
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that docs set the soul free. Struggle as he 5 the duke’s messenger left, and half London was 
would, the force of that man’s power held him ij tipsy in the streets.” 

down, helpless as a child; and there, with his Jl Hertford was listening with greedy interest, 
soul burning like flame, and aching with a sense h Some wild hope had been evidently fostered in 
of its impatience, he was kept waiting a full 5; his heart, which was now beating heavily. An- 
hour till the warden could be aroused from his $ other question would, perhaps, smite him into 
sleep and his committal properly registered. ^ hopelessness. 

It was long after midnight before the unhappy v ‘'And they were married? How many— 
young man found himself alone. Then, in a cell j* who?” 

whose bare walls of roughly-hewn granite were <; The man began counting deliberately on’his 
cut deep with many a wretched prisoner’s name, j fingers. 

he sat down in utter weariness, with nothing i; “Well, there was the Lady Jane Gray, his 
but bitter thoughts for company. 5 Grace of Suffolk’s daughter, you know, she 

Was she married? Had they dragged that \ that is second cousin to the king; then there 
gentle young creature into the deadly ruin and i; was-” 

terrible sin of a false vow? Would the young $ “But her sister. Lady Katharine?” Hertford 
king find strength enough to protect her? Is broke forth, desperately. “What of her—what 

It was in vain that he asked these questions. £ of her?” 

('losed in by those cold, gray walls, he could * “ Lady Katharine ? Yes, yes, that is the other 

only wound his heart by conjecture. At last. daughter. The duke had no son convenient for 
worn out and passive from despair, he lay down j her, so be struck up a match with the Earl of 
upon the floor and slept, if a succession of wild, £ Pembroke—no, I am wrong there, it was the 
broken dreams, half reality and the rest torment, pearl’s son, Lord Herbert, a comely young gen- 
can be called sleep. It was daylight outside when tleman, as I remember.” 

ho awoke; but the light became foggy and cold \ “And they were married?” questioned the 
before it reached him. and so he wandered on ij prisoner, in a hoarse, low voice, 
through those wild dreams, suffering terribly, “Nay,” answered the man, ruffling his thick 
but half unconscious of his pain. \ hair with one hand, “I am not so sure about 

After a time the jailor awoke him with the < that.” 
thrust of a huge key into its ponderous lock, ^ “Ha! is there a doubt?” 

and the sound of heavy bolts drawn with lazy •> “The messenger said something about the 

deliberation. lie brought food and water, which £ Lady Katharine, that is his Grace of Suffolk's 

lie placed upon the floor, and was about to with- < youngest daughter-” 

draw. < “Well, what did he say?” 

Hertford started up. He was a noble-looking < “Nothing that I have a clear sense of; only 
youth, spite of hif trouble or garments, which ;! it runs in ray mind that the lady fell sick at the 
had been dragged through the dust and mire of \ wrong minute.” 

open fields and ill-kept streets. j; “ And this saved her? Are you sure of that ?” 

“Stop,” he said, “stop and answer mo one “Saved her! What from? I didn't know as 
question.” s Hie lady wanted saving.” 

The man paused, a little interested in the •; ‘*But she was not married?” 
handsome face turned upon him so implor- *! “ IIow unreasonable yc are! Didn't I say as 

. :■*: he was took sick, and fainted dead away at 

“Well, ’ be said, with a gruff laugh, “vorus ' King Ednrd’s feet, with all the court standing 
cost nothing,, providing always they mean well ; by? And didn’t I tell you, furthermore, that the 
to the duke and the king. W'hat is the ques- king—God forever bless and keep Ids majesty, 

• at least so long as I hold a respectable office 
“What—what has happened? Has any news • in the Tower!—gave his special commands to 
n-om London reached the Tower since I ertme?" ? her Grace of Suffolk regarding the young lady ? 

“Nothing but what was expected. They had That is. he told her grace that no person should 
grand times at the duke’s house in the Strand j; be permitted to see Lady Katharine, or force 
last night. Everybody was married to every-ij unwelcome company upon her, till his own right 
body, with bursts of music and all sorts of jolli -1 royal pleasure was made known regarding her.” 
ties. The duke ordered a wine fountain to he if “God bless him! May the God of heaven 
set allowing, in the open field near his house, > bless the thrice royal boy!” cried Hertford, 
as soon as it was daylight. As for beer and £ clasping his hands in the enthusiasm of his 
beef, why, a dozen oxen were roasting when ^ gratitude. “My good man, here is money to 
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buy you a stoup of wine. It will cheer me to ^ The jailor took the brown loaf from where 
know that you are making merry; in fact, I 5 he had placed it on the floor, and gave it to the 
begin to want some refreshment my self.” \ prisoner. 

“Ay, ay, there is a change!” cried the turn- | Hertford broke it between his hands, and be- 
key. “ How a few minutes of wholesome, sen- j gan to eat with a keen relish. Ten minutes 
sible conversation will enliven a man! Never $ before, he had regarded the coarse food with 
fear that I shall not turn your gold-piece into \ loathing. 

as red wine as ever blushed on my lord Protec- > The jailor went out, looking back upon his 
tor’s table. I was just thinking how hard it > charge with a sort of pride. The sudden joy 
was that we officers of the Tower were kept | that had unlocked the young man's heart was 
close shut up in stone-walls, while the towns- } taken as a compliment to his own convcrsa- 
people are dipping wine from the very gutters, ' tional powers. He tarried at the. door long 
and can cut a slice of roast-beef from every | enough to say how sorry he should be to part 
street corner. But we will have a carouse in } with so fine a gentleman. 

the guard-room on your piece of gold, this very J Hertford paused, with his fingers on a tough 
night, fair sir.” 5 angle of crust, and smiled graciously on the man 

“But you arc sure this news is true?” s as he broke it off. 

“Sure! Who should know if a thing is sooth 5 “Oh! I dare say we shall be good friends,” 
better than the duke’s own messenger? And he \ ho said, looking rather disconsolately into the 
says that the young lady’s fainting fit kept off ^ water-jug; “your talk has done me a world of 
all dancing for an hour. Furthermore, did ho v good already. After all, prison life, if rightly 
not say that Suffolk’s youngest daughter had jj managed, is not so very hard. If you could 

gone home to her father’s house, alone with her !; bring me a pen and a scrap of paper now-” 

mother?—a thing which no woman, fortunate jj The jailor went out quickly, pretending not 
enough to have a husband, ever thought of J to hear, and shut the door with an emphatic 
doing—I take it—especially on the wedding- 
day.” 

“You are correct. Nothing can be more con¬ 
vincing.” 

“How cheery you look! That’s wise, young 
gentleman. Nothing goes to depress a keeper i kept back any very terrible sense of disappoint- 
so much as gloomy looks in his birds.” ! ment—his betrothed was faithful. The king 

“Birds!” \ had been true to his royal promise, had even 

“Yes, we call the gentlemen that occupy jj found strength enough, upon his sick-couch, to 
these cells, our birds, you know. Some of ’em \ save his beloved. Out of her very weakness, 
come in with mighty fine feathers, and ruffle jj Katharine had obtained the means of delaying 
them stiffly enough, at first; but they soon s her fate, perhaps of escaping from it. 
smoothe down. In fact, I don’t know a place $ It was wonderful how contented, nay, almost 
where ‘cock of the w T alk’ gets to his level so s happy, tho young lover felt. After all, the cell 
easily. A few days of bread and water gene- \ did not seem so very gloomy. Indeed, Katlia- 
rally does it; but, if that won’t work, ankle- brine’s presence would have made it bright as 
irons and wristlets bring ’em up with a sharp the sunniest nook of paradise. He eat his 
turn. But then, wo all like that taming do*vn 5 tough, black bread with appetite, and quaffed 
of a high-flying young nobleman. You know,*} the impure Thames water without absolute dis- 
wo don’t take the common sort here. Taming \ gust. Then he folded his arms over a compara- 
a young nobleman, as I was saying, is gentle- ; tively tranquil heart, and fell into a golden 
man’s work, every inch of it. If you hadn’t 5 tissue .of thought, such as lovers alone eon 
come down of your own accord, I’d a done it j weave in the solitude of a gloomy prison cell, 

for you, handsomely; got tho irons outside.” > Thjese sweet reveries led him softly into the 

“Thank you,” said Hertford, laughing, for Hand of dreams, and, sitting down on the stone 
he could laugh then. “I am happy to know J floor, lie fell into a deep, tranquil slumber, and 
that you have not felt them necessary.” : dreamed that he had escaped into the open 

“Necessary, my dear lud! It’s a pleasure J fields, and was building a home for Katharine 
to turn key on such a gentleman. Anything I j out of hawthorn branches and wild roses. The 
can do?” > perfume of the blossoms floated through his 

“Yes, for I am half famished. Hand me yon < senses, as ho slept, so vividly was his imagina- 
loaf.” > tion thrown into action. 


clang, which rather dampened the young noble¬ 
man’s spirits. Ho liad hoped, by some means, 
to be enabled to write a letter, which he de¬ 
pended on the good-natured jailor to have con¬ 
veyed to his betrothed. But one joyful thought 
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Hertford was aroused by a clash of the huge 
key against its lock. He started up and saw 
that, instead of white hawthorn blossoms and 
roses, he was stretched upon the stone floor of 
a prison, and that a red gleam of light stole in 
upon him from the jailor's lantern, flickering 
along the stones like flashes of blood. 

“Halloo! are ye asleep?” said the keeper. 
“Well, well, it's best to take things quietly; 
but I’m blest if this isn't making hisself at 
home, and comfortable, without no nonsense. 
“Are you wide awake, my bird? Because, if 
ye arc, I want to straighten out a little mis¬ 
take we’ve been making. That young lady, the 
Duke of Suffolk’s daughter, ye know, fainted 
away after she was married, not afore; that 
was my mistake, and I’ve come to rectify it, 
you understand?” 

Hertford had started to his feet, and stood 
leaning againsf the rugged wall. 

“Married, married? Did you say that?” 

“Yes, it was all true about the fainting, and 
going home with her lady mother; but the duke 
had hurried up things before that, and she’s 
Lady Herbert now, sure enough.” 

“Man, man! but you told mo the king saved 
her.” 

“No, I didn't say one word about saving; 
how should I? The king came in late, and she 
fell like dead at his feet. That w T as what I said, 
and little enough to get up a face like that for. 
Why, ray bird, you look, for all the world, like 
your father, the great duke, when he went 
out from this identical room to the scaffold! 
I thought it would be comforting-like, and 
brought you here out of my own tenderness; 
and see what it ha# come to, standing there 
white as snow, and storming inside like a wet- 
fuse. My lud, I’m disappointed in you, I am. 
This isn’t coming up to the mark as a gentle¬ 
man should.” 

Hertford turned his face from the man, with 
a dreary effort to conceal the anguish that had 
made it so white. 

“I understand,” he said, in a gentle voice 
that moved the jailor to compassion. “Leave 
me alone, if you please, I shall be better so.” 

“Wouldn't you like the lantern? It’s break¬ 
ing the rules; but, for once in the way, I'll ven¬ 
ture.” 

“No. I shall be better in the dark.” 

The jailor went out rather reluctantly. He 
had taken a famous liking for the young man— 
to use his own expression—and was troubled 
by the sudden pallor that had settled on his 
face. He cast a glance behind, as he reached 
the door, hoping to be recalled; but Hertford 


s had turned his face to the wall, and, with his 
s forehead pressing the cold stones, had given up 
$ his manhood with the hot tears that sprang in 
v pain to his eyes. 

\ The door was closed upon him again. He 
5; heard the key grate, and the heavy footsteps of 
the jailor ringing back from the stone corridors. 

| He had begged for solitude; but now a strong 
< desire to question the man again seized upon 
^ him. Perhaps there was some mistake; there 

I s must be a mistake. If the king w’as there, that 
unscrupulous duke would not have dared to 
foYce on the ceremony which separated him 
^ from his darling forever. Besides, in despite 
j of her youth, Katharine was possessed of a 
3 firm, true character. She loved him, and him 
| only. With the king to sustain her, and backed 
^ even by the secret favor of her mother, they 
J could not have forced her into the monstrous 
j falsehood of marriage with another. 

| The young man reasoned thus, hushing the 
j agony of his grief in a frantic effort to reassure 
\ himself. His faith in Katharine was unbounded, 
s and he knew well that the boy king w T ould re- 

I deem his pledge, when once given, unless sick¬ 
ness or death rendered it impossible. But even 
'the first struggle against Northumberland’s will 
^ had cast the gentle youth strengthless on his 
* couch. Hertford had witnessed this himself, 
v while the duke’s minions were dragging him 
away to prison. If Edward had no power to 
prevent that outrage, likely enough he had been 
compelled to yield where that persecuted girl 
was concerned. 

“My poor darling,” he murmured aloud, feel- 
^ ing how safe his secret was in that close prison 
ij bouse, “my beautiful sweetheart! They have 
forced her against her own true heart. But 
3 how? No inducement could have been held out 
s sufficient to overmaster her love; and actual 
v violence, before the whole court, that seems im¬ 
possible. IIow have they managed to blind or 
persuade her? Was she ever of a light, un¬ 
stable mind? Had she not loved him from her 
< very childhood? True, he had fallen into sor- 
5; row and deep disgrace at court, but that had 
\ only rendered her devotion more complete. Had 
\ she not sent for him to come, out of his exile at 
^ all hazards, and save her from a marriage which 
she loathed, reckless of the danger he ran, and 
J almost of her own good name? How could even 
•; Northumberland induce her to appear before 
v the whole court and perjure herself after 
$ that?” 

s He asked himself these questions over and 
J over again, but could arrive at no solution. All 
he knew was, that the creature he= bad loved, 
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and still loved, better than his own soul, was <; ward against nothing but air, and recoiled from 
the wife of another. I the violence with which he had assailed mere 

Amid all this flood of bitter reflections, he had < emptiness. With a host of enemies lie had no- 
never, for one moment, reproached her. On the s thing to fight. The stone walls, stone pavement, 
contrary, his soul swelled with the most tender i* and oaken planks studded with iron spikes that 
compassion when he thought of her, given up, j; composed the ponderous door, aloue presented 
helplessly, into the hands of her arch enemy, < themselves to his fury. This impotent wrath, 
tet hered, body and soul, consigned to an un- > and stormy grief were made horrible by inertia, 
loved husband, and with all the sweetest hopes t It was useless to beat the rocks, or batter those 
of her life stranded forever. Hertford walked oaken planks. They could not recoil from his 
his cell, uttering bursts of jealous rage, and '< rage, which, lacking opposition, seemed farcical 
dashing the hot tears from his eyes, ashamed $ even to himself. All at once he stood still in 
of the tenderness which made his torment sb j: the middle of the room. His heart had given a 
beautiful. He laid his head against the cold \ bound and fell back motionless in his bosom, 
stones, sighing with momentary relief as the \ It was only a footstep, and heard very faintly 
chili struck to his burning brain. He clenched > through the ponderous oak—a footstep, but 
his hands in impatient fury, dashed them down- • whose? (to be continued.) 


AT DUSK. 


BY MARIAN W I N S LOW. 


Down in the West the sullen day 
Sinks in a glow of lurid light. 

And nngry thunders, fir away, 

Echo, like minute gum?, at night. 

The leaves bend ’noath their weight of tears, 
The lily droops its starry head, 

And, like the march of coming years, 

The rain pursues its steady tread. 

The murmur of the swollen rill 
Has deepened to a sullen moan, 

And, in the hush, the cricket's trill 
But makes the loneliness more lone. 

With idle hand, nnd weary heart, 

I lean against the window-sill, 

And watch the shadows dance athwart 
The light that lingers ’round the hill. 


But, swifter than the shadows fly, 

And deeper than the thunders roll. 

There sweeps a mournful melody 
Within the chambers of my soul. 

And, borne on every dusky wing 
Of night wind soughing through the trees, 
There nines some half-forgotten thing, 

Soino note from memory’s pearly, keys. 

And as the shadows closer start. 

And deeper shades come creepiug on, 

I think the clouds around the heart 
Will never creep away at morn. 

Oh! dusk may blacken into eve. 

And evening crimson into dawn, 

But grief unbroken clouds will leave— 

The withered life hath never morn. 




A SUMMER MEMORY. 

BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


TnB Summer flung her sweet and witching spell 
About my heart; soft odors on the air, 

"Wafted from flowers that I love too well. 

Since they are earthly—met me everywhere. 

I hoarded up their fragrance: life seemed new, 

And permeate with sweetness, through and through. 

There was a charm in every waxen bell; 

In every floral cup an unseen power 
Compelled my heart to own its magic spell, 

And Isjwed me to the influence of a flower. 

A breath from Heaven ever floated where 
The starry blossoms kissed the Summer air. 

Tho sunlight rested warmly o’er the green 
And sloping hill-sides; on tho meadow grass 
,The shadows lay, with lines of light between; 


s Tho breezes scattered fragrance as they passed, 
And, from the mystic depth of sky and air. 

There fell the echo of a voiceless prayer. 

^ Each golden morn flashed from the Eastern skies 
<; In regal splendor: every setting *mn 

> Sank ’mid a canopy of brilliant dyes, 
s And, in the ruddy twilight, day was done. 

$ Beneath the wondrous light of star and moon, 

^ The night waxed slowly to its perfect noon. 

^ Oh! spirit of the regal Summer time! 

<1 Ob! potent sovereign whom all hearts adore! 

\ W o mourn the vanished splendor of thy prime, 

S We sorrow that thy flowers bloom no more; 

^ We grieve that all thy golden days were fleet, 
s And yet, thy memory is dear and sweet. 
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BY ELLA R O D MAN. 


The day is gone by when young ladies wrig¬ 
gled along delightedly through the streets be¬ 
cause a resplendent being, composed principally 
of brass buttons, was beside them, for such re¬ 
splendent beings have become every-day affairs; 
the power of brass buttons, however, in making 
impressions on the female heart, is not for a 
day, but for all time. 

Capt. Herbert Torwood would have been 
a very fascinating person without his brass 
belongings, but, with them, he was perfectly 
irresistible* Dark, expres ivc eyes, that were 
flashing or melting, as occasion required—a 
splendid moustache and dazzling teeth—six 
feet of height, and a captain’s undress uniform, 
joined to an indescribable manner of saying 
nothing effectively, composed rather a formid¬ 
able stock in trade. 

A great hue and cry has been raised upon the 
subject of female encroachment upon masculine 
rights: but very little disturbance has been made 
about men who infringe upon women’s privi¬ 
leges, especially that of flirting. A female flirt 
is, of course, a despicable character, at whom 
prim people, who have never experienced the 
slightest temptation to that particular vice, raise 
their hands and eyes in holy horror; neverthe¬ 
less, there is often some sort of excuse to be 
made for her. A man, however, of like pro¬ 
pensities, stands, like a Chinese picture, a glar¬ 
ing figure, without, the slightest perspective or 
background of extenuation to shade him off; 
and when such an offender is—to use a popular 
expression—“come up with,” every one rejoices 
in the justice of the dispensation. 

Capt. Torwood was by no means a bad-hearted 
man; on the contrary, he was very soft in the 
region of his left vest-pocket: but he could not, 
for the life of him. help making pretty speeches 
to anything that wore hoops, “other things being 
equal”—and lie had come to look upon himself 
as a sort of human humming-bird, or butterfly, 
whose especial province it was to roam about 
among the sweets, tasting all, but settling no¬ 
where. 

It was in the first fresh summer month that 
the captain established himself at a fashionable 
■watering-place that was half town, half village; 
but just now the rural element predominated, 


s because the fashionables who gave life to the 
\ place had not yet arrived. Capt. Torwood went 
5; early, even at the risk of wasting his sweetness 
\ on the desert air; for he had fears of being 
^ ordered off to regions unknown at almost any 
\ moment, and he wisely took his summering when 
\ he could. 

5 It was rather lonely, though, at first, the great 
!; hotel with its bare piazza; and the occupants 
jj of the pretty houses, half buried in trees and 
j shrubbery, became accustomed to the eight of 
Ij a handsome military gentleman lounging along, 
s with a cane and cigar, and staring so pertina¬ 
ciously over their palings; and some of them 
j; would not have been deprived of the spectacle 
$ for any consideration: for the place, like all 
i; places of a similar description, contained an 
5 innumerable quantity of pretty girls, with a 
$ very slender proportion of young men, and, 
j having just emerged from winter dullness, the 
v damsels referred to were prepared to enjoy any 
s variety in their monotonous life. So they peeped 

> at the stranger from behind screens of roses and 
s shrubbery, and flitted about in white dresses 
jj and bewildering hats, until that gentleman had 

a confused idea of tangled masses of curls and 

< eyes, ready to form themselves at any moment 

> into bright, laughing, girlish faces. 

$ It was certainly a very pretty place, with its 

< broad street, and spreading trees, and delight- 
£ ful-looking houses, presenting such a pleasing 
j; variety; and there was such a wealth of bloom 
j> from roses, and honeysuckles, and seringas, that 
'< the air seemed filled with sweets. It was quiet, 
5; (hough, dolefully quiet, and the captain, who 

> knew no one but the landlord, got a dreadful 
} habit of gaping that threatened to dislocate liis 
s jaws. 

s He was a dead weight on the hands of the 
| landlord, who devoutly wished that all military 
^ men could be kept in the regions of gunpowder 
5 and balls, instead of being allowed to wander at 
^ large and make themselves a general nuisance; 
jj and it was with this desire especially strong 
J upon him that he, one evening, introduced his 
^ guest to Judge Withers, one of the substantial 
5 ; men of the place, who had come to pass an 
i hour with the hotel-proprietor. The captain, 

| from sheer want of something to do, devoted 
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his energies to the task of fascinating his new • soft light to her eyes. A man who bends, and 
acquaintance, although inwardly laughing at his j speaks in a low tone, carries a peculiar fascina- 
country-town-ish air of importance, and lie sue- * tion with him, and Susan Withers was falling 
cceded so well, that the judge insisted upon * under its influence. 

finishing the conversation—an absorbing one J The judge, who was an exceedingly good- 
on politics—at his own domicil. J natured man, laughed in concert with his saucy 

Capt. Torwood had not the slightest objec- daughter, and agreed to exchange politics for 
tion to becoming acquainted with the inside of < music. There was no light in the parlor, but 
one of those pretty houses, and, possibly, with '} the young lady seated herself at the piano and 
some of those pretty faces; and just as the : played a simple accompaniment to words that 
church-clock was striking nine, Judge Withers ^ seemed to gush forth in a perfect volume of 
and his guest entered one of the most imposing s melody. Capt. Torwood was entranced. There 
gates in the place, and advanced to the piazza, > was something so dreamy in the half-darkness, 
* where hanging baskets, twining vines, and trel- > and the sweet voice of the almost invisible 
lis-work made luxurious confusion. But the \ singer, who warbled, plaintively, that the world 
captain had.caught a glimpse of a white dress, i was dark and cold, and the way was long and 
with a “peasant-waist;” likewise of a black> dreary, and then brought up the days of old. 
coat, in close proximity; and he paid very little ^ and something about bcuig weary. The words 
attention to what the judge said, until he intro- > were perfect trash, but the air was inexpres- 
duced—“My daughter Susan; Capt. Torwood;” S sibly sweet, and suited the voice, that seemed, 
and then—“Mr. Eftson, who has our most flour- \ as somebody said of some other voice, to have 
ishing drug-store.” | tears in it. 

“My daughter Susan” was rather tall, with ji At the end of the evening. Capt. Torwood 
lustrous eyes, and a face that always fascinated ? gave himself up entirely to the fascinations of 
at first sight. She was a little spoiled, in virtue i Miss Susan Withers—to be hers to have and to 
of being an only child and a befit, but very £ hold, until some newer divinity took possession 
charming, nevertheless; and the captain rc-j—and went back to the hotel with a lighter 
solved at once to “cultivate” her. On “Mr. £ heart, for there promised to be some little cx- 
Eftson, who had our most flourishing drug- $ citement in the place after all. 
store,” he bestowed rather a supercilious greet-i And Paul Eftson went hack to “our most 
ing, always confounding the well-educated man, $ flourishing drug-store,” with its colored jars, 
with a thorough knowledge of materia medica , > and strong odors of imprisoned doses, and, lmv- 
and possible M. D., with the vacant creatures^ ing dismissed the half-grown clerk, sat and wrote 
who measure off yards of silk and ribbon, and \ far into the night, on the pages of a medical 
have no ideas beyond the parting of their “back > work that wa3 destined, hereafter, to receive 
hair,” or the tying of their cravats. \ its meed of praise and renown. He was not 

Mr. Eftson, however, was not at all annihi-' handsome, this quiet, self-possessed Paul; but 
latcd, and maintained his position with a quiet \ there was a look of power in his gray eyes that 
self-respect that caused the captain inwardly to \ made itself felt by all with whom he cnnic in 
“hang his impudence.” \ contact. One good look at a man, and he could 

Miss Su3an Withers was thoroughly familiar s tell his character more accurately than tlie 
with Capt. Torwood’a face, having studied it ) phrenologist. He was ns well acquainted, now, 
from various points of view; and she was very J with Capt. Torwood as if he had known him a 
much pleased with the anticipated triumph over ? year, and, pouring out his whole soul in quiet 
her confidential friends, of whom she had about f adoration of Susan Withers, he was not very 
three dozen. The captain started in the midstwell pleased with the gentleman, 
of one of the judge’s most prosy arguments, for ^ He had no right to complain, though; for 
a laugh that sounded like the tinkling of silver ,* there was no engagement between him and 
bells rang softly out, and Miss Susan ex-j Susan—only “an understanding;” that is, the 
claimed, young lady had acknowledged that she liked 

“ Dear papa, I am so tired of that everlasting • him very much, but was quite sure that she 
subject! How dreadful it is to be so wise! I : didn’t love him. She was willing, therefore, to 
hope you do not talk politics, Capt. Torwood ?” accept his attentions, but she insisted upon being 
Capt. Torwood approached nearer to tin* white ■ left quite free, and absolutely refused to bind 
dress, as he made a very gallant reply, in an herself by any promise whatever. She mag- 
almost inaudible tone, and then watched in the ^ nanimously gave Mr. Eftson the same liberty, 
moonlight the color rising to her cheek, and the knowing, all the time, that he was as fast 
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bound ns-chains and padlocks could ever make J their innocent satisfaction. So, they would give 
him. All the girls in the place were continually \ it up in despair, and be quietly overwhelmed by- 
wanting things flroiu the drug-store; but bright J the inass of wealth and fasltion that poured into 
smiles were lavished upon the proprietor to very !: the place—no native being of any account, in 
little purpose. For Paul Eftson was the only de- > the eyes of the other natives, until the visitors 
sirablc beau—but he was true to his allegiance, i; had departed. 

and he wouldn’t flirt, and he wouldn’t be fasci- < Capt. Torwood had his hands full, and dis- 
nated—until the girls indignantly declared that > played a conjuror’s skill in keeping all his balls 
he might as well be their grandfather. j in motion at the same time. The belle of the 

The morning after (’apt. Torwood’s visit, Susan i Springs, Miss Isabel Lacy, who was a few 
Withers held a levee of all her female acquaint- 5 years older than himself, and very haughty and 
nnccs, who had, in some mysterious way, heard ^ disi'mguee, had brought her mother, and her 
of what had transpired the evening before; and s maid, and her baggage, for a several weeks’ 
there ensued a perfect Babel of tongues, dis- i sojourn. Mrs. Lacy was quite dependent on 
cussing the attractions of the stranger. After ^ her daughter, who used no pleasant little fic- 
that, Susan was perfectly overwhelmed with < tions to deceive her in this respect ; and the 
visitors, and, as perseverance seldom fails to > poor lady wandered around forlorn, rcspcct- 
accomplish its object, all the girls at Hohcn- > fully watching Isabel’s movements, and w’onder- 
lindcn Springs soon had a bow'ing acquaintance j; ing which of the unappropriated men, who all 
with Cap. Torwood. He was in his element, j looked and spoke so much alike, w r as to be 
and dispensed around his gracious smiles and honored with her daughters preference, 
glances wdth Sultan-like condescension. J They were all ambitious of the honor; for 

The three prettiest girls in the place w T crc ' Miss Lacy had her own carriage and coachman, 
Susan Withers, Lily Defton, and Violet Bains- J and could support a husband handsomely. She 
ford. Of course, the three were fast friends, % was all the fashion, and Capt. Torwood made it 
and they were such a bewitching trio that the 5 a rule to pay assiduous court to the reigning 
captain was sorely puzzled to know which he divinity. Isabel Lacy was tall and statoly-look- 
liked best. He stood most in awe of Susan, ing, with more style than beauty, and her dress 
who was evidently a young lady not to be trifled > was ahvays unexceptionable. She would roll 
with: but Lily Defton was a plejuante little thing, | through the village, in her barouche, leaning 
with a round check, and a rosy mouth that s languidly back on the cushions, and surveying, 
seemed just put up to be kissed; and Violet, \ with intense contempt, the pretty cottages nes- 
ns in duty bound to match her name, had golden '< tied among the trees. She wondered how people 
curls, and soft blue eyes, and languished and \ contrived to exist in such a humdrum sort of 
floated, and dissolved in tears on the slightest £ way. Capt. Torwood was her frequent corn- 
provocation. ji panion, and Mrs. Lacy began to wonder how 

But while the gentleman was puzzled and in < she should like him ns a son-in-law', 
doubt, the three friends had not the slightest $ Susan Withers sat, one morning, in her pica- 
doubt whatever, each one having innocently £ sant little sewing-room that opened into the 
appropriated him to herself—for such looks garden, thinking of a great many things and, 
and tones could only mean one thing; and $ among the rest, of Capt. Torwood and Paul 
Capt. Torwood managed these little attentions s Eftson. Poor Paul! She knew that he loved 
so adroitly, that each recipient thereof imagined her wdth all the strength of his manly nature, 
herself to be the only favored one. > and it was very pleasant to be so loved; but 

In the meantime, company began to arrive at ji there was far more eclat in the captain’s atten- 
the Springs, and the hotel was filling up. Elc- 5 tions, and “ Mrs. Capt. Torwood” had such an 
gant barouches rolled through the village; the $ imposing sound. The captain was certainly very 
churches were quite thronged of a Sunday; and $ handsome, and his manner was perfect. She 
then, alas! the native belles made discoveries could never forget those softly whispered words; 
w'hich did not at all redound to their peace of J “How I love the sound of your name, Susan! 
mind. Study the fashions as they would, with ;i Do you know' that it signifies a Kly, the purest 
the aid of the very best information on this \ and most stately of flowers? Suppose that some 
momentous subject, and the most careful dis- s man, unworthy except in his great love for you, 
cu«sion and consultation about their summer should presume to ask you to be the flow T er of 
wardrobe, the arrival of the very first city elc- \ his existence—what should you think?” 
gante was sure to introduce “a touch beyond” > At this moment they w r ere interrupted, and 
their wildest flight, and ctfectually to smother s Susan could not help thinking that the captain 
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had chosen an unpropitious spot for a declara- \ Violet was so pretty a name before; but ho called 
tion of love. But the words dwelt in her $ it‘the purest and sweetest of flowers,’and said 
memory, and she had repeated them over for the 5 something about somebody’s asking me to be the 
twentieth time, when the door opened suddenly, < ‘flower of his existence.’ Now, what should you 
and Lily Defton, with her cheeks all aglow, and s think, Susan?” 

her eyes bright with some pleasant secret, rushed \ “What should you think?” The captain's 
into the room, and saluted her friend with a 5 favorite inquiry; and Susan’q laughter burst 
shower of kisses. $ forth again, in which she was now joined by 

Susan was quite accustomed to this; but pre- $ Lily. But poor Violet, who had read a great 
sently Lily burst into a merry laugh, and flung l many novels, stood looking from one to the 
herself on the cushion at Susan’s feet. She was ? other, with tears in her soft eyes, 
evidently in a very excitable state, and Susan < Susan saw this, and drew her up affectionately, 
asked, in some surprise, what was the matter. < “Don’t take it to heart, dear,” said she; “he is 
“Oh! nothing,” replied Lily, with assured in- $ not worth it; he has made the very same speech 
difference; “that is, I wanted to tell you some- 5; to us all.” 

thing, Sue, and ask your advice. But you will ^ Lily’s eyes opened wide at this. “But who 

think it so very little, when I come to tell you, $ is it that he is in love with, Sue?” 

and, perhaps, laugh at me.” ij “With himself,” replied Susan, indignantly; 

Susan promised not to laugh, and wondered s “and I do not believe he could entertain the 
what was coming. £ slightest feeling for any other human being. 

The color rushed brightly into Lily's face as £ But don’t cry, Violet; we’ll be revenged on him 
she continued. $ yet.” 

“The words were not much, to be sure; but l The prospect was not very cheerful for poor 
I really think that Capt. Torwood is going to >. Violet, w*ho had looked upon the captain ns 
ask me to marry him, and l want to know what £ the flesh-and-blood hero of her favorite three- 
I am to do.” J volumed novel; but after a little consultation, 

“What did he say?” asked Susan, calmly. j: the girls went, in a body, to Mr. Eftson’s store, 
“Why, let me sec,” said Lily, reflectively; < and held a long conversation with that worthy, 
“it was something very pretty about my name:*: There was mischief in the wind, certainly. 
‘Purest and stateliest, of flowers/ I think—and v And so thought Jepson, the young drug clerk, 
‘What would I think, if somebody should ask ;j when told, that evening, by his master, that he 
me to be the flower of his existence’—I believe jj must go up to Judge Withers’, and inquire for 
that was it.” s Miss Susan. Jepson was of the tender age of 

Susan’s merry laugh rang out in the quiet i; sixteen, and an encounter with a hobgoblin 
room—for she was a young lady of very clastic $ would have been scarcely worse than the errand 
temperament—and Lily said, reproachfully, $ before him. He had a great deal of native 
“There, now, you are laughing at me. Sue; j “cuteness,” however, which could always be 
I knew that you would. Do you think that the ^ sharpened up by a promise of reward; and Paul 
captain loves me?” \ knew that he could perform satisfactorily the 

Susan was grave again in a moment. “No, \ office required of him. 
dear,” she replied, calmly; “I don't think he < His knees almost knocked together when he 
does. I think he is in love with some one else.” $ found himself in the presence, not only of Miss 
Lily lifted her head indignantly, with an omi- \ Susan, but of Mesdcmoiselles Defton and Rains- 
nous flash in her eyes, but just then Violet. Rains- J ford also. The girls had him up stairs, and there 
ford entered the room. She started back, at sight $ was a great deal of laughter, and talking, and 
of Lily, and seemed undecided. > tramping about, and clapping of hands; and, 

“I had something to tell you. Sue,” she be- s finally, there emerged through the hall-door four 
gan, irresolutely. “But I don't mind if Lily ‘ young ladies, one only of W'hom left the gate, 
hears; we are all friends. It is about—Capt. £ quite unattended, while the other three stood 
Torwood.” s looking after her with much interest. 

She brought it out with an effort, and Lily's $ This venturesome damsel wended her way to 
cheek grew paler, while an indignant gleam $ the hotel, walking, with mincing steps, in a queer 
came into Susan’s eyes; blit Violet, who was J sort of fashion, as though she had not been ac- 
full of her own thoughts, went on: $ customed to wearing hoops, or anything else in 

“You know he is so handsome, and so different i the way of civilized attire. Stragglers could 
from ordinary beaux, one cannot help thinking lounge unquestioned about the grounds of the 
a little more of his attentions. I never thought J hotel, and the young lady in question, who was 
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rather a bold, buxom-looking girl, advanced 5 The intruder had disappeared, and Capt. Tor- 
along the gravel walk, at the back of the house, \ wood, a bewildered, indignant, and disappointed 
evidently on the look-out for some one. J man, retired to his own apartment, wondering 

Different happy parties passed and repassed, $ what illiterate country girl, with bright eyes 
but not the party of whom she was in quest, ' and a sun-bonnet, had been looking over a 
until, just as she had established herself behind J fence, as he passed, and received some of the 
a clump of trees, a lady and gentleman seated > coin which he flung about at random, but 
themselves on a rustic bench before her—the : : which she, silly creature, had taken for pure 
gentleman wearing the undress uniform of a gold. 

captain in the United States’ service, while the i: The next day Miss Lacy was more than cold, 
lady answered the description of Miss Lacy.” \ she was icy; and as the captain had really been 
“Do you know,” said the captain, in that in- Jin earnest, this time, his feelings were by no 
sinuating tone of his, “there are moments in a $ means enviable. He fancied that people in 
man’s life when he seems to be carried entirely *: general looked upon him with a sneer, and 
out of himself, struggling in vain against an in- J the reception, that very evening, of an order 
fluence too powerful to be resisted? Do not s to report himself immediately at Washington. 

think mo presuming, Isabel, if-” J was hailed with delight. lie lost no time in 

A deep groan burst from the clump of trees < obeying his marching orders, 
behind them. The lady screamed, and the gen- | The girls, however, really mourned his dc- 
tleman’s speech was quite spoiled. | parture. Violet especially, playing the love- 

“It is nothing but the wind,” said the cap- t lorn damsel in tears and solitude; while Lily 
tain, impatiently, after looking sharply around, i; Deft on, with flashing eyes and indignant epi- 
“Isabel!” he continued. “How I love to dwell J thets, merited the soubriquet of “tiger-lily,** bo¬ 
on that name! Its every sound is music!” i : stowed upon her by Miss Withers. The captain. 

Tltprc was a sound just then behind the trees < however, had done very little real damage, after 
not in the least like music, but like that made < all. Poor Violet was the most deeply touched, 
by a great, overgrown boy blubbering. \ but that came—as her mother sharply told her 

“Don't believe him!” exclaimed a voice, in ji —of reading so many novels, 
accordance with those sounds. “He said the \ The young ladies naturally took rather a 
very same thing to me, and my name's Dorothy.' f malicious pleasure in Capt. Torwood’s discom- 
Oh! captain,” continued the distressed damsel, \; fiture, but Jepson fairly reveled in it. He 
now coming forth into the moonlight, “you’ve J chuckled over the scene in private, and would 
wounded a true heart as loves you, tollin' all < burst forth, without the slightest apparent pro¬ 
manner of stories, and pretendin’ you was dead \ vocation, into spasms of merriment that were 
in love with me; and now you’ve gone and dc- l quite confounding to practical people. He could 
serted me for this other lady, because she’s got I; never look at one of the three girls without a 
a fortin and I haven’t! But you’ll be punished J giggle, and people who were not in the secret 
yet. And if this ere lady marries you, she’ll < wondered in vain what it could possibly mean, 
be haunted by my ghost until her dyin’ day, i It sometimes happens that people walk beside 
Don’t listen to a wicked deceiver, Miss!” -us for years without being appreciated, when 

The captain stcTod petrified with astonish- J suddenly a veil is drawn, and they become, as 
ruent; and Miss Lacy, with a queenly inclina- > it were, transfigured. Such a revulsion of feel- 
tion of her head, said, > ing now took place in Susan Withers’ mind re- 

“ Allow me to wish you good-evening, Capt. j: speeding Paul Eftson, and in the autumn there 
Torwood; I will not interrupt your tete-a-tete!” > was a wedding, at Hohenlindcn Springs, which 
and glided to the piazza. \ quite restored the spirits of the pining damsels. 








STORM-TOSSED. 


BY MAUI) MOUNINGTOK. 


I toss upon a stormy, treacherous sea, 

And just in sight the beauteous, smiling shore- 
The wind comes blowing chill and stormily. 

And all around I hear the surges roar. 

T see frail shallops struggling with the waves— 
“Oh! for a mild, auspicious breezeI cry— 


Before my eyes they sink to cruel graves, 

Down 'mid the rocks and coral caves they lie. 

I toss upon a cruel. treacherous sea. 

And just in sight the beauteous, peaceful shore— 
Will leagues grow b s between the land and me? 
Or must T storm-tossed be for evermore? 
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We give, again, some of the newest patterns 
in head-dressCs, etc., as we did in the January 
number. The first to which we call attention 
ii a charming head-dress, one of the very pret- 


a prettily trimmed sack-coat, and a set of the 
fashionable braces, etc.: both of which articles 
are very desirable, indeed. These two last can 
be made, after our patterns, by almost any lady. 
The head-dresses are more difficult, however; 
but still not beyond almost any lady's skill. 


tiest sent out, from Paris, this winter. The \ 
next is also a head-dress, in some respects more i; 
elaborate than the last; and of this we give a \ 
back view. The next two illustrations are of 
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VARIETIES FDR THE MONTH. 



ming is given sufficiently in detail for any lady 
to make a set in the same fashion. 

On the next page, % we give a new pattern for 
a night dress. In some respects, as will bp 
observed, this pattern is an improvement on 
former ones. It is certainly an unusually ele¬ 
gant affair of the kind. 

Wc give, elsewhere, several very stylish pat¬ 
terns of different things, most of which are 
suitably described in the fashion department, 
to which we refer the reader for further infor¬ 
mation as to the latest novelties. 

We also give, in various parts of the number, 
different patterns for different articles of chil-* 
dren’s dresses. This is a department to which 
we shall pay particular attention, this year: 
more so than any cotemporary. 


Our fifth illustration, as will be seen, is a 
very pretty cape: the ribbon used in trim¬ 
ming whicli is green. The next is a collar, 
simple in style, but very elegant. Our se¬ 
venth engraving is a sleeve, after a new pat¬ 
tern. Our eighth (which see opposite) is a 
charming cape, in a different style from the 
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last cape, and better adapted for many 
wearers. All of these arc Paris patterns. 

The ninth and tenth illustrations (at the 
foot of the page), arc drawn from a very 
beautiful chemisette and sleeves. The trim- 
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NEEDLE-CASE IN BERLIN WOOL. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of tfc number, we give an en- i 
graving of a very beautiful Needle-Case in > 
Berlin wool, and also an illustration of the \ 
lining. The materials are a piece of fine can- £ 
vas, 18 inches long and 6 inches wide; some j 
black, scarlet, and white single zephyr; several J 
skeins of yellow embroidery silk; 1J yard of< 
velvet ribbon, black; some scarlet or black silk jj 
for the lining. ^ 

Work the canvas in block, 19 stitches and 19 ^ 
rows to each block. The black blocks, in the jj 
design, are done in black, the dark gray in ^ 
scarlet, and the lightest gray in white. The ^ 


dots arc embroidered (after the blocks are com¬ 
pleted) with the yellow silk. Line this outside 
with the silk, the lining having the places ar¬ 
ranged for the thread and needles, as seen in 
our design, in the front of the number, and 
bind all round with the black velvet, which is 
cat-stitched with the yellow silk, both on the 
inside and outside of the case. Two small 
straps of black morocco, with a connecting 
handle, also made of morocco, and two small 
steel buckles, finish the Needle-Case. If the 
morocco straps and buckles cannot be procured, 
black silk elastic and a button will look pretty. 


INSERTION. 

OOOOGOOOOOOO oo ooo 
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THE IMP Ell ATRICE PALETOT. 


' BY EMILY H. 31 AY. 

In the front of the number, we give on en- $ We have not given the full length to these 
graving of a new winter coat, called the Im- s pieces, as the size of our page forbids it. The 
peratbick Paletot. In order that our friends $ side-piece and side of front should each be 
may make this stylish article for themselves, if ^ lengthened nine inches at the bottom, (the 
they wish, we give back and front views of it, ^ scam under the arm is indicated by a small 
and also a diagram. The diagram is below, $ cut made in each of these two pieces); this 
and shows how it may be cut out, and of what I; being done, the front must be lengthened to 
size each piece is to be. agree with the side of front, and the back must 

No. 1. Front. ' $ be made to agree in length with the side-piece. 

No. 2. Side of FroxV. J The sleeve has a small corner cut off the hind 

No. 3. Sleev^. i arm at the wrist, which will have to be made 

No. 4. Back. > good. Nothing has come out, this winter, more 

No. 5.\ Side^-Piece. $ stylish than this Paletot. 


1 
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THE PLANTING OF BULBS. 


BY OUR “HORTICULTURAL EDITOR.” 



A good spring display of bulbs, of various 
kinds, may be obtained by planting them early 
in November. The ground to be planted with 
bulbs should be well manured, dug deep, and 
well pulverized, and ought also to be thoroughly 
drained. This attention will be especially ne¬ 
cessary for hyacinths, anemones, and ranuncu¬ 
luses, which delight in a rich, deep soil, and are 
impatient of stagnant moisture during the win¬ 
ter. 

Well, now for the bulbs to be plantedjmd 
then arranged in the garden. Beginning with 
the snow-drop, which is the first to make its 
appearance, is universally admired, and very 
cheap, let us say that it should be very largely 
used, both for edging beds filled with other 
things, and for planting in clumps and masses; 
but as it blooms too early to flower at the same 
time as* tulips, hyacinths, etc., it should not be 
planted with a view to its forming any combi¬ 
nation with those, and the same warning must 
be given respecting the pretty little winter 
aconite. The crocus also blooms too early to 
allow* of its being successfully used in combina¬ 
tion with tulips, etc. But there arc so many 


< varieties of this flower, in different colors, that 
I; a very effective bed might be produced with it 

> alone. It is also very cheap, and should be 
| largely planted as edgings to beds, in clumps 
l about shrubbery borders, or in any desired 

> arrangement in the beds. The lovely scillas 
| bloom shortly after the crocus, but, as they last 
\ for many weeks, they may, if desirable, be 
\ planted in any arrangement with the latter 
{ blooming bulbs; but these are so beautiful that 
; wo recommend that they should be planted were 
\ there will be no necessity to disturb them until 
; their leaves decay. The dog’s-tooth violet is also 
■ a beautiful little plant, with prettily-speckled 
\ leaves, blooms earl}*, and may be used as an 
;• edging, but, like the scillas, is well deserving 
\ to be grown in a bed by itself. 

j The most effective display will be obtained 
; from hyacinths, the various sections of tulips. 

; ranunculuses, and anemones. The hyacinth 
and tulip bloom before the ranunculus and 
Unemone; but, by planting the latter early in 
• November, and the former toward the end of 
the month, or early in December, they may 
generally be had in flower at the same time. 
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THE PLANTING OF B U L B S 



Both the hyacinth and tulip furnish so many 
colors, that a varied and effective display 
may he produced from each, and the samo 
is nearly true of ranunculuses and ane¬ 
mones. We have known persons plant 
flower-gardens with the various spring- 
flowering bulbs, and arrange them accord¬ 
ing to height and color, but with a total 
disregard of the time of flowering, and then 
expect the bed of blue crocuses to be in 
bloom at the same time as the one of scarlet 
anemones. We trust, however, that our 
remarks on this subject will prevent our 
friends from making a similar mistake. 

We recommend them to plant bulbs with¬ 
out stint, nay, to plant them profusely for 
a spring display in the open garden; and 
they will be amply recompensed. To our 
taste, the most suitable arrangement for 
spring-flowering bulbs, in the borders, is 
the ribbon planting; the taller growers, as 
crown-imperials and fritillaria, being placed 
at the back, then tulips, etc. But if the 
error of expecting all to bloom together be 
avoided, tho display will be satisfactory, 
whatever arrangement of planting may be 
adopted. 

For in-door gardening, the hyacinth is 
one of tho most effective flowers, and, when 
arranged in ornamental glasses or pots, 
their beauty renders them fit ornaments for 
the drawing-room, or parlor. Our first en¬ 
graving represents three styles pf hyacinth 
glasses. These are selected from a largo 
variety in opal, opal and gold, alabaster, 
ruby, opaque, and gold ornamental glasses. 
The figure to the left is that of a glass enameled 
on a white semi-transparent ground; the one to 
the right is the miniature glass for pompoon 
hyacinths; while in the center we have a repre¬ 
sentation of the triple glass, for holding three 
hyacinth roots, a plan which combines economy 
of space with beauty of appearance. This glass 
is useful not only for the winter cultivation of 
bulbs, but for the holding of cut flowers in the 
summer. “There is no reason,” says a com¬ 
petent writer, “why every possessor of a gar¬ 
den should not. have it yielding him as much 
beauty and enjoyment during the early months 
of the year as in summer and autumn. There 
are flowers which are willing to display them¬ 
selves to the doubtful advances of the March 
and April sun, whose rich and glowing colors 
arc not outrivaled by those which flaunt them¬ 
selves in the full fire of the solstitial rays, and 
w hich possess a grace and elegance peculiarly 
their own.” 


Among the many showy plants which, if pro¬ 
perly treated, will fill the partem with beauty, 
during the spring months, we may name an¬ 
nuals, tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, winter aco¬ 
nites, snow-drops, scillas, narcissus, dog-tootb, 
violets, anemones, ranunculuses, etc., so that 
neiiher upon the score of difficult management, 
interference with subsequent occupants of the 
beds, nor cost, is there any sufficient ground 
for leaving the garden, during so many months, 
bare and unattractive, with the dull soil and 
unrelieved masses of evergreens, repelling by 
their sombreness and monotony. 

From January, when the snow-drop and win¬ 
ter aconite timidly offer their simple charms to 
our gaze, until May, w’hen the ranunculus and 
anemone are ready to make way for the plants 
then fit for bedding out, the whole tribe of 
spring-flowering bulbs are waiting to delight 
us with their choice and various beauties. At 
a singularly small cost, and with very simple 
treatment, they offer a means of decoration 
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BABY 8 KNITTED HOOD. 


15. r 


which, in exquisite effect, cannot be surpaajjd ^ who wish to plant bulbs, will remember this 
at any season of the year. <; article, next November, they can supply tbem- 

Our second engraving represents a very pretty jj selves at a comparatively small cost, 
hanging basket, to be placed in a hall, or room, !; Meantime, those who wish to have spring 
and tilled with mosses and flowers. $ flowers, this year, can supply themselves at 

If our readers, interested in horticulture, and < almost any florist’s. % 




BABY’S KNITTED HOOD. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials. —£ oz. of white single zephyr; ^ 
1 oz. of white split zephyr; fine bone knitting- ^ 
needle*. < 

Make a chain with the white single zepyhr > 
three-eighths of a yard in length—take up every \ 
stitch upon the knitting-needle—and knit in < 
ribs, purling six rows and knitting six rows 5 
plain, or make wider ribs, according to the \ 
taste; narrow one at the beginning of every s 
row, until the work is narrowed down to five > 
or six stitches. For the ruche.—Cast on eight \ 
stitches with the split zephyr and knit one row \ 
plain. 2nd row: wrap the thread three times j 
round the first and second fingers of left hand, > 
and knit the loops thus made into the first j 
stitch; repeat to the end of the row. 3rd row: ;> 
plain. 4th row: loop. Continue until the piece i 
is long enough for the face of the? hood. The \ 
piece at the back is done with four stitches in i| 
the same manner. ^ 

Four rows of shells form the cape. Draw at <! 
the back with narrow ribbon, and finish with a £ 
bow of ribbon at the back and on top. Strings i 
of the same. j 
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INITIALS FOR MARKING. 






C ROCHETED M l T FF FOR CHILD. 


BY UllS. J A X K WEAVER. 


M ateriai.s. —From throe to four oz. of double ^ 
zephyr, chinchilla or white and black. I; 

Make a chain ] of a yard in length. Work s 
in do stitch, 2 stitches to a block, 1 eh between \ 
each block. Work in rows until the piece is .1 jj 
yard in length. If made of white wool, it should % 
be spotted with black in imitation of ermine. £ 
Make up the inside of the muff with wadding < 
and silk, (scarlet or blue if the crocheted part J 
>s of chinchilla, and if white, the lining should < 
be all white,) and stretch the crocheted work J 
over the foundation muff so made. Finish with s 
cord and tassels. $. 



II A I It — N E T. 


BY 31 II S . J A N F. W EAVE K . 










Tue Hair-Net- is a very pretty article of dress, % fashions, revived, with advantage, in the present 
and useful also where tlie hair is redundant, \ day, when the stiff modes are entirely out of 
though the fashion lately has gone rather in i; favor. The materials are as simple as possible, 
favor of curls. It is one of those classical * being nothing more than of pood netting silk, 
loti 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORTAL CIIIT-CIIAT. ; 

Talks op a ’Wayside Inn. —In his new volume of poems, ;> 
under the above title, (just published by Ticknor & Fields,) * s , 
Longfellow, we think, has quite maintained his reputation. > 
The tales are imagined to be told, on an autumn night, > 
in the village inn, at Sudbury, an old colonial mansion £ 
“now fallen from its high estate.” The narrators are the «; 
landlord, a student, a Spanish Jew, a Sicilian exile, a musi- s 
cian, a theologian, and a poet. Many of the poems have $ 
appeared before, and may be already known to our readers: > 
among them are, “Paul Revere'* Ride,” “The Legend of s 
Rabbi Ren Levi,” and “The Birds of Killingworth.” But < 
tiie best poems, at least to our taste, are those with which ? 
we now make acquaintance for the first time, and which, ^ 
forming a continuous story, (thero are twenty-two of them j 
in all,) are called, “Tlio Saga of King Olaf.” It may be as 5 
well to say that King Olaf, or Olaf Tryggwason as his real s 
name was, was no mythical personage, but one of the early ^ 
kings of Norway, and not to l>o confounded with one of his » 
successors, Olaf Ilaraldson, commonly known os Saint Olaf. $ 
Longfellow has deviated but little from the ancient legends, 3 
cither in bis narrative of events, or in bis descriptions of > 
customs, so that the<c poems have the heroic ring of the c 
Sagas themselves. In reading them, we breathe the fresh, ^ 
free air of pine-woods; we hear what our poet finely calls ;> 
‘•the plunge of the implacable seas;” wc see the fire-light \ 
dance on helm and hauberk, as the bearded Berserks keep 
wassail at Yule: and we stand, side by side, with Ivolbiorn, > 
on the deck of King Olafs galley, in that last, fatal fight, i 

“All day has tho battle waged, o 

Ail day have tho ships engaged, <; 

But not yet is assuaged s' 

The vengeance of Eric the Earl.” <; 

There is great felicity of expression in many of theso i> 
poems. A single touch often brings out a picture. In fre- > 
quont instances, as in a lino we have already quoted, the £ 
sound and tho sense are one. We could give numerous ex -e 
ample* of their several beauties, if wo had room; but must 
confine ourselves to comparatively few. How happy is the 
fdlowiug: ^ 

s “ Her maidens were seated around her kneo, *! 

Working bright figures in tapestry. ;> 

And one was singing the ancient rune t; 

Of Brynhilda’s love and the wrath of Oudrun. i; 

And through it, and round it, and over it all s 

Sounded incessant the waterfall .” v 

This is a picture and a simile in one, though it would be s 
even better appreciated, if we had space for tho stanzas that '< 
go before. ;> 

“Then over the waste of snows < 

The noon<ta]UMMV>roso, e 

Through ■Jnming mists revealed, 5 

Like the UftWf of the Host 5 

U* incew-clouds almost | 

OuncAned” s 

In describing the sea, Longfellow has no equal among ^ 
poets. Is it because he spends his summers at Naliant? Or ^ 
became his childhood was passed ou the wild coasts of!; 
Maine? Or is it because the old Norse blood flows in liis !; 
veins and kindles at the sound of the ocean? Here is a ^ 
picture: > 

“From tho gates they sallied forth, s 

South and North, _ v 

Scoured the island.const around them, ^ < 

Seizing all the warlock band, ^ 

F<x»t and hand v 

On the Skerry’s rocks they bouud them. s 
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And at eve the king again 

Called his train, t 

And. with all the candles burning. 

Silent sat and heard ouce more 
The sullen roar 

Of the ocean tides returning. 

Shrieks and cries of wild despair 
Filled the air, 

Growing fainter us they listened; 

Then the bursting surge alone 
Sounded on; - 

Thus tho sorcerers were christened.” 

Tho theologian’s tale is the only one to which we take ex 
ception. It is well told, indeed; but the story is too hor¬ 
rible. It seems to us that it is aesthetically false to choose 
such revolting themes. No plea of tho “ martyrdom triumph¬ 
ant o’er the sin” can justify “ Torquemada.” Let us forget 
this frightful tragedy, and, that we may do so, give one of 
those charming bits, in Longfellow’s peculiar manner, which 
nobody else can equal. 

“Then all arose, and said, “Good-night.” 

Alone remained the drowsy Squire 
To rake the embers of the fire, 

And quench the waning parlor light: 

While, from the windows here and there, 

The scattered lamps a moment gleamed, 

And the illuminated host*l seemed 
The constellation of the h< >tr, 

Downward, athwart the misty air. 

Staling and settling toward the sun. 

Far off the village clock struck one.” 

In addition to the poems wo have mentioned, tho volume 
contains several others, under the title of “ Bmls of Pas¬ 
sage.” Of these, “The Children’s Homo,” “The CumlnT- 
land,” and “Weariness,” have already achieved a wide 
popularity, having appeared in a cotompornry Magazine. 
The volume is handsomely printed, on thick, cream-colored 
paper, and is bound in simple cloth, but with groat taste. 

Food for Digestion. —There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is proper for the 
stomach, and, of course, that must best instruct ns what 
foxl to take and what to avoid: we want no other adviser. 
Nothing can be more clear, than that those articles which 
are agreeable to tho taste wore by nature intended for our 
food and sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign, or of 
native production. If they are pure and unadulterated, no 
harm can be dreaded by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
and drink always in moderation, but never to excess; 
keeping in mind that the first process of digestion is per¬ 
formed In the mouth, the second in the stomach; and that 
in order that tho stomach may bo able to do its work pro¬ 
perly, it is requisite the first process should bo well per¬ 
formed. This consists in masticating, or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the til ires and small 
substances of meat and vegetables, mixing them well, and 
blending the whole together before they aro swallowed; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take plenty of timo 
to their meals, and never eat in haste. 

Gloves. —These now indispensable articles of tho toilet 
were not generally deemed necessary in England until tho 
days of Queen Anne, although their origin is of sufficient 
antiquity for Xenophon to mention them as a proof of the 
effeminacy of the Persians. We have Cicero’s authority for 
saying their use was long customary with the Romans. lu 
the middle ages, gloves were used only by the aristocracy of 
England, and highly ornamented. Even wheu general in 
Queen Anne's time, they were so highly esteemed as to 
form a customary New-Year’s gift. 
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Improvements xx Stats. —A great change has taken place, , 
of late years, in the stylo of ladies’ toilet, especially in Paris; 
it is no lougor thought necessary to havo straight and tight- )> 
fitting bodies. More ease, and, consequently, more grace < 
and real elegance, have taken the place of the stiff and un- ? 
natural fashions of our grandmothers. This change is seen > 
most of all in the new kind of Stays now adopted. Tho $ 
long, ungainly corset, as unbending as a coat of armor, and £ 
filled with whalobono and stool, oppressing the chest and 5 
keeping the body in close and painful imprisonment, has c 
now been discarded, much to the bonefit of the health and > 
comfort of ladies of all ages: and in its place a small corset £ 
has been chosen, which, while very Improving to the figure, \ 
does not cause the least pain or uneasiness. Tho best pat- £ 
tern of these new corsets is called ceinture regenee, and was <5 
Invented, a few years ago, in Paris, by Madame des Yertus, s 
who has taken a patent for her invention, and keeps it at ^ 
a very high price; but several very good imitations of the ^ 
same have been made since, and no French lady would now J; 
think of wearing the old instrument of torture , as it is now ;* 
called. Wc cannot but recommend American ladies to f >1- ^ 
low their example. The ceinture rcgcnce is very low, l>oth £ 
in front and at the back, reaching no higher than under ^ 
the arms, and does not come down over the hips, but only 
a very little below the waist. It is laced behind so as to bo > 
tightened at will, but open in front, and fastened by clasps, s 
There are scarcely any bones in these stays, but those that $ 
are there are well placed; and, though extremely flexible, Jj 
this corset gives sufficient support to the body, without in i 

l 5 


the least compressing or making it deviate from its natural 


shape. French ladies have long been accused, and not s 
always without reason, of tight lacing; hut now they must < 
l*e exonerated from the charge, since they have found out $ 
the mistake of squeezing-in their waist, and thus not only s 
really spoiling their figure, by depriving it of all case and \ 
grace, but also injuring their health and bringing about ? 
tho most fatal consequences. Lot us hope that where tho v 
warnings of science and common sense failed, the true ap- $ 
predation of real beauty and gracefulness will prove moro 
successful, and that fashion will long maintain this moro s 
natural and sensible style of dress. < 

For Flannel or any other Petticoats which are worn <! 
underneath cages or crinolines of any description, those J; 
which aro woven with thick fleecy wool, in imitation of s 
knitting, will be very popular, and already, for boating and 
riding, they are very generally worn, as they are light, i; 
soft, and warm, and cling to the limbs. They aro woven 
in broad stripes, which are narrowed as they approach tho s 
waist. Wo havo seen them in a variety of colors, scarlet £ 
and white, mauve ami white, and black and white; and can ^ 
commend them to such of our readers as are of a chilly na- ^ 
turc, and still disapprove of heavy garments. It is our in- ^ 
tention to give shortly, in our Work-Table, a pattern of one l 
of these comfortable nnder-pctticoats, so that any lady so i 
inclined may be enabled to knit one from tho directions £ 
which will accompany the illustration. Colored flannel f. 
petticoats will be worn, in preference to whito ones, by ‘j 
many ladies who reside in town, and who, through indina- > 
tbm or duty, are accustomed to out-door walking exercise. > 
These will be scolloped out round the edge with wool of tho > 
name color as the flannel, and a small sprig or a floweret, J; 
worked in satin stitch, above the festoon. Flannel dress- s 
injg-|?o\vfw aro likewise embroidered in this stylo; they are £ 
f'^tooned with wool of tho same color as the flannel of £ 
which they are composed, or with black. s 

Great Popularity. —Tho increase in our edition, this > 
year, is such, that we shall probably have, for 1SG4, as ^ 
many subscribers as all tho other ladies’ magazines com- £ 
bined. This fact shows that the public realize “Peterson’’ < 


to be “ the cheapest and best of its kind.” 


To Test Amber. —Our article on amber and amber combs, 
last yoar, has brought out the inquiry whether all combs, 
or other articles, represented to be amber, aro so, or not. 
We reply that very many things sold os amber ore imita¬ 
tions. A lady, who has an amber necklaco, which belonged 
to her ancestors, sends us the following as a sure method of 
testing amber. “ Prepare a fine bit of split straw—piece of 
split straw an inch long—rub the article briskly with woolen 
or cotton cloth a few minutes; place it immediately in con¬ 
tact with one end of tho straw, (tho straw must not lie in 
the hand, but on a table or any dry suljstance.) If the beads 
or comb are real amber, they will lift the end of the straw, 
and sometimes the point of a very flno needle.” 

Our “Slipper Pattern.’’ —In answer to numerous re¬ 
quests, wo have given, this month, a very beautiful slip¬ 
per pattern, as our colored embellishment. This i>uttern 
was designed expressly for “Peterson,” by Mrs. Jane 
Weaver, the eilitress of our Work-Tabic department. 

“Baby’s Turn.” —This beautiful eugravitig (like tho 
“Orphan’s New-Year’s Eve,” iu our January number,) is 
an earnest of what wo intend to do, in the way of embel¬ 
lishments, in 1SG4. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
Translated by George Long. 1 rob, 12 mo. Boston: Tide - 
nor <£• Fields. —Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was emperor of 
Rome from A. D. 1G1 to A. D. ISO. lie aud his uncle, Anto¬ 
ninas Pius, were, on the whole, such excellent rulers, that, 
for centuries afterward, Rome sighed fir what she called 
the ago of the Antonines. Up to his reign, Christianity, 
though in its second century, had attracted but little notice 
in high places; and Marcus Antoninus lived and died a pro¬ 
fessed Pagan. But his writings, which have come down to 
us, and which are here translated, show him to have had 
glimmerings, at least, of tho great truths of life and im¬ 
mortality. This volume would bo curious, os a proof how 
near even a heathen may come to truth, if it were not 
valuable, in itself, as a treatise on the duties of life and the 
hollowness of mcro earthly aims. “Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity,” is as much the text of the Roman emporor as it 
was of tho Hebrew king. 

Was Tie Successfull A Novel. By Bichard B. Kimball. 
1 voh, 12 mo. New York: Carhton. —Wo always rood Mr. 
Kimball’s novels with pleasure. His “St. Leger” was a 
work of striking ability, full of a certa^Jreninyj^ilosopliy 
and romantic sentiment, which were singularly fascinating. 
“Wa 9 lie Successful?” belongs to a moro nmtter-offic* 
school: it is the book of pract ical middle-age, as “ St. Legor” 
was that of youth and enthusiasm. A subtle insight into 
human nature, a thorough knowledge of American life, and 
a more workman-like handling distinguishes “Was He Suc¬ 
cessful?” as compared with ‘*8t. Leger,” or “ Undercurrents.” 
A portrait of Mr. Kimball embellishes tho volume: and the 
portrait is that of a man of force aud culture. 

The Ice-Maiden: and other Tales. By flans Christian 
Andersen. Translated from the German by Fanny Fuller. 
1 rol., 12 mo. r It Had a: F. Lcypnldt.—Tho principal tale in 
this volume is charmingly told. Andersen, indeed, never 
was happier than in “The Ice-Maiden.” The popularity of 
the story has secured for it a socond edition, distinguished 
by that taste for which Leypoldt is already noted. 

The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Translated from 
the French by C. E. Wilbour. 1 tv>7., 8 ro. New York: Qir- 
Jeton .— Since Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch, no 
hook lias excited the theological world like this. It is 
neatly printed, in small octavo. 
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jgdttfi Prescott; or, Lessons of Love; Being Aunt Bertha's 
Visit to the Bins. A Story for Children. By Emma Mar¬ 
shall. 1 rob, 18 mo. Boston: A. Williams d Go .—The author 
of this book is already favorably known for her “Happy 
Days at Fernbank,” and her “Johnny Weston,” both cxcel- 


ject, command a very general perusal. 

Chemistry. By Worthington Hooker , M. D. 1 rob, 12 j 


Rachel Ray. By Anthony Trollope. 1 ro/., 8 ro. New 
York: Ilarper d Brothers .—In this new novel, Trollope hns 
fallen below “Orlcy Farm,” “The Small House of Alling- 
ton,” and others of his later fictions. Yet the story is not 
_ without merit. The character of the heroine is skillfully 

lent stories for children, whether wo regard them from an l Srawn, (nobody draws women as well as Trollope): and so, 
intellectual point of view, or from a moral one. In her pre- < in a different way, are the characters of the brewer and his 
gent work, however, she surpasses either of her former < family. There is very little plot. A cheap edition, 
ones. The tale is full of interest, the characters ore well S r/jC Wattr . Ba bies; a Fairy Talc for a Land-Baby. By 
drawn, aud tho style is appropriate for the occasion. The \ ^ Charki KiutJil()J , i tY ,b, sm all 4 to. Boston: T. 
volume is neatly printed, and adorned with a handsome * Q J{ p BunUmm _ We have here one of the most ebann- 
embellishment. We cordially commend “Edith Prescott.” s ing cyer writfcn fur tbe youug . AnJ the volume is 

Peculiar. A Talc. of the Great Transition. By Epes < printed in a style worthy of its merits. The illustrations, 
Sargent. 1 rob, 12 mo. Xew York: Carleton .—The occu- 1* too, by J. Noel Parton, K. S. A., are not behind the text or 
pation of New Orleans brought to light various shocking ^ the mechanical parts of the book. “Tho ater-Babies is 
anomalies, moro or loss connected with tho institution of the very thing for young folk. 

slavery, which had long been surmised as existing, but J The Boyhood of Martin Luther; or. The Sufferings of thc 
which then, for tho first time, received official verification, s Little Beggar-Boy , who afterward became the great 

Out of these incidents, Mr. Sargent has worked up. the j; Q trman Reformer. By Henry Mayhew. 1 rob, 16 mo. iVew 
fiction before us. President Lincoln, JeflTerson Davis, George J; yorlc: Harper d Brothers.—A book for boys, by tho author 
Saunders, Senator Wigfall, aud others, figure us actors in •> Q f «B t . n j an ,m.Franklin,” “Peasant-Boy Philosopher,” etc., 
the story, which is executed with considerable skill, and j| illustrations are numorous and good. The work, 

will, on this account, not less than on account of the sub- > wo wi p bc vt . ry popular with lads. 

A Practical Grammar of the French Language. By 
William J. Knapp , A. M. 1 rob, 12 mo. New York: Har- 
mo.' Xew York: Harper d Brothers .—This book differs J> j*. r j. Brothers .—This is the first work of .its kind, which 
from other text-books on Chemistry in several important < vvo bavo seen, that gives, so to speak, the American side of 
particulars. It includes only what every well-informed < French grammar. It contains not only a grammar, liow- 
person ought to know on the subject; it recognizes fully > eV er, but also exercises, reading-lessons, and a complete 
tho distinction between a book for reference and a book for \ pronouncing vocabulary. It is really a very valuable luok. 
Rtudy; it is full of illustrations drawn, not from the labora- <j M</ J>np anf{ mi ih( Bottle-Field. By “ Carhton." 

tory merely, but also from common every-day life; and it is ,s 1 ^j^ 1( . mQ Bos/nn . picl nor eC- Fields .—'This is tire story 
arranged so that the most simple and interesting topics J of th ’ o war> w - r ; tt en especially for boys, by one present at 
come first. It forms tbe second volume of a series, very i; mojjt of th| ’, liatt ,,.^ T j u . narrative is quick. eunest, and 
properly called “Science for the School and Family,” and J attra4 t j VOi ^lany diagrams of sieges and battles, as well at 
is illustrated by numerous engravings. j; engravings of various scenes, illustrate the book. 

Louh's Last Term at St. Marys. By the author of “ Rut-$ ^ nnd By IMul dc Musset. 1 

hd< r r 1 rob, 12 mo. Xw York: Carleton.—This is the s vol mo y (W y ar j.. ] /arp , r & Brothers.—A book l.*r 
be<t fietkm the author h vs written,, if we except “ Kut - $ young children, Iran-1 ate 1 fnun the French by Emily Make- 
b- lgc," and we are not sure we can except that. It is the j- peacc; Jln .j a V( . ry rXC ,.iient translation, quite worthy of the 
story of a young girl at school, and is admirably told, oven ^ i Iltb . e d. The \olume is illustrated with engravings 

to the smallest details. There will be many who will wish s ^ ^ !it . na(;tt . T he * b ole aff . lir is charming. 

it lnd « nded differently, but this would have been impos- s * .. 

, . ... > Immen-Sce. From the German of Th. Sturm . by U. 

aibb* without sacrifiemg the moral. A pure, religious sen- „ 7 ... . , 

... ... u . •«. i Torm” tviii Clark. 1 rob, 16 mo. Philada: F. Leypoldt .—A 'er> 

tinifj.t tho narruti\c. Louies Lcu>t iorui will * 

ii f $ beautiful story, in the best German manner. The volume 

bo verv popular. This is a second edition. £ . ,, 

- ... < also contains “Grandmother aud Grand-slaughter, trans- 

Jean B lin ; or. The Admit,(res of a Little French Boy. s ]aW frtim tho ( i( . nnaili by Mmc . C , R.Corsou. 

By Alfred dc Bn hot. Tramiated from the French. 1 rob, J . , r 10 

; • _. . .... , - , m, S Fliths Ministry. By Horrid Mhcever. 1 rub, 12 na>. 

12 mo. iM29T<: LuMth -—This is a capital book for boys. Tho £ . , 

i, -.i a vwiviMin s Philada: Lindsay Blah stun .—This is a new edition of a 

story deservei-toTake rank with the “Swiss liunily Itobin- % „ r 

„ , . . {novel originally published a few years ago. Th® author 

eon,” and others of a similar character suggested by hobin- > * J J 

son Griroe. Jo in Bolin is a French lad, who sots sail for 
Ceylon, is shipwrecked, fills among 
through a series of the most wonderful 

tale is very well told, and will be dev- . N 

' best vein of Mr. Arthur, and on subjects suggi-ted by tie* 
of tbe horde. The volume is handsomely printed. Me 


£ has written 
“ thm-liine 


verul works of similar character, among them 
and “The Flounced Role.” 


g savages, and passes \ *'^wn-liim*,’ and “ The Hom.ced Role. 

crful mlveritures. The ? Light em the Shadowed Paths. By T. S. Arthur. 1 r' b. 

retired uith aviilitv. mo. Xeic York: Carleton. —A collection of stori.*s in the 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes. J, 

■ d- Fields .—A collection of s . 

. s recommend it as especially suitable for a gift. 


Soundings from the Atlantic. 

1 t-ob, 12 mo. B idon: Ticknor 

fugitive essays, of which “Mv Hunt after the Captain,” s 1 
“ Doings of the Sunbeam,” and “A Visit to thc Autocrat's s The of a Xolnry. From the Fremh of Edmond 

Landlady ” are, perhaps, thc most interesting. Dr. Holmes ^ About. 1 ml., 12 mo. Boston: Loring.-yUnwwur About 
is the best inagazinM now living, and when wc have said J is a writer who does, admirably, whatever be undertaken 
this we have said that these papers,even the worst of them, J; The present tale is a spirited little affair, whim jvdl ram- 
are inimitable of their kind. . $ ™uy a hearty laugh. 

A Budget of Fun for Little Folks. By Aunt Maggie. 1 $ Adventures of Dick Onslow among thc Red Skins. Edit'd 
rob 16 mo. Bo. ton: Lnring.—A series of stories for chil- shy William H. G. Kingston. 1 rob, 1G mo. Boston: J.L. 
dren woven together after'the manner of Boccado. Thc > TilUm d- Go—A capital book for boys, the narrative full m 
bor>k will be very popular with little folk. j; *I»irit and activ.n. Several engravings illustrate thc story. 

John March moots Ugacy. By M. E. Braddem. 1 rel., 8 ij Helen Rathsny. SL, lehrs of Doll Life. 2 r Ms., 16 wc. 
ro. X'W York: Harpr d Brothers .—Another new novel *1 Boston: luring.— Two excellent book* for children, to U 


by the author of “Aurora Floyd.” A cheap edition. 


i had together, or separately, and very suitable for gifts. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Etvry receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

Vegetable Soup .—There are numerous methods of making 
this soup, tho variations depending upon the omission or 
addition of certain vegetables, and in the mode of serving 
the soup with them or without them. The following is os 
simple and as palatable as any:— 

Collect whatever vegetables arc in season, tako equal quan¬ 
tities of turnips, carrots, cabbage, spinach, celery, parsley, 
onion, a little mint, etc.; add plenty of liorbs, cut them lino, 
put them into the stewpan, in which has previously been 
placed some oil; stow them until tho vegetables become 
teuder, then add two quarts of boiling water; stew a quarter 
of an hour, and serve. 

Some cooks advocate the Introduction of green or white 
peas to this soup: whore they are used, they must be boiled 
until tender in very little water, then mashod into a very 
loose paste; the vegetables, having been scalded, are thon 
added, and two hours will suffice for stewing; season it with 
salt and pepper. Be careful that it does not burn while 
cooking, or the whole is spoiled. 

Soups for the Pbor .—Soak a quart of split peas for a day 
in cold water, and then put them into a boiler with two 
gallons and a half of water, and two pounds of cold boiled 
potatoes, well bruised, a faggot of herlw, salt, popper, and 
two onions sliced. Cover it very close, and boil very gently 
f.»r five hours, or until only two gallons of soup remain. Or: 
Take two pounds of shin of beef, a quarter of a pound of 
barley, a half-pennyworth of parsley, two onions sliced, salt 
and pepper to taste, and, having cut tho meat into dice, and 
broken the lione, place in a gallon pot and fill up with 
water; boil very gently for five hours. Potatoes, celery 
tops, cabbage, or any vegetable left from the day beforo 
may be added. 

Rabbit Soup .—Stew some beef bones in some water, with 
a carrot, turnip, and a little celery, and an onion, all cut up 
into slices; let these stew all night at the side of the fire. 
On tho following morning strain off tho liquor; thon cut up 
a couple of rabbits, and put them into tho soup, and stow 
them until they are sufficiently ceoked; thon cat off the 
best pieces, add tho remainder to the soup, and lot it stow 
until all the goodness is extracted. Rub the soup through 
a hair sieve, and thicken it with flour and butter, and season 
to ta*;tc. Return it into the saucepan, and let it boil, then 
put in the pieces of rabbit, which must bo cut up into very 
small pieces, and let them simmer, adding a' little sherry 
wine a few minutes before serving. 

M1ATS. 

VcalrCulldSy Crumbed or Plain .—Got a thick slice of veal, 
and cot fourteen good-sized cutlets, but not too thin; flatten 
each, and trim them a good s^apo, Vet your boator in cold 
water to keep the voal from sticking, (if for plain cutlets, 
f|. #ur them woll and dry them,) then again have ready your 
sautepan, or fryingpan, quite hot, with a good bit of lard or 
buttter; in this put your cutlets, and fry a nice light brown; 
jK-ppcr and salt them; if to he bread-crumbed, trim them as 
before; have ready a little clarified butter, somo chopped 
parsley and shalot, pepper and salt, all mixed together with 
a yelk or two of eggs well beaten; have ready some bread¬ 
crumbs, and amongst them a spoonful of woll-mixod flour; 
dip each cutlet into this omelet, and thinly bread-crumb 
tlifm, patting them with your knife to kocp each the proper 
Khape, making the bread-crumbs stick to the cutlet; molt 
►nnc lard in your sautepan, and place your cutlets in it 
n*ady to fry a nice brown. 

To Warm up Cooked Meat .—Cut one or two good-sized 
onions into quarters, and cut up also a small carrot or two, 
fir three Jerusalem artichokes; slico the meat and sot it 
then put tho above-mentioned vcgotablos, the bonoa 


of the meat, and any other bones you may happen to have, 
into the Btewpan with double as much water as you will 
wish for gravy. Let them simmer (not boil) until the liquor 
is reduced oue-holf. Take out tho bones, season the gravy 
with pepper and Balt, thicken it with flour, give it a boil, 
and put in the meat. Place tho stewpan by tho sklo of the 
fire, but take care it does not boil, as that would harden the 
meat. When the moat is hot, it is ready. Just beforo the 
hash is served, a littlo mushroom or walnut ketchup to 
taste may be added. A few button-mushrooms, or a dozen 
or two of oysters, will be a groat improvement. If oysters 
oro added, their liquor may bo strained and put in the 
gravy, and tho oyster should be put in only long enough to 
become hot. 

Beef Chke .—Choose lean and very tender beef; If a pound, 
put six ounces of beef suet, minced finely and seasoned with 
cloves, mace, and salt, in fine powder, putting the largest 
proportion of salt and least of macc, adding half tho quan¬ 
tity of tho latter of cayenne: cut Into thin slices a pound of 
bacon, and lay them all round the inside, but not at the 


i bottom, of a baking-dish; then put in tho meat, pressing it 
* closely down, and cover it with tho remaining slices of bacon, 
\ laying a plate over it face downward, and upon it something 

> heavy to keep it from shifting. If thero be three pounds of 
’ boef, remove the bacon and servo with a little rich gravy. 
» These cakes may bo made of mntton, veal, or venison. 

J Beef and Sauer-Kraut—German Receipt .—Put about 
; oight pounds of beef into cold water. When it comes to a 
J boil, lot it boil very fast for eight or ten minutes, not longer. 
£ Tako it out and lay it In a stewpan, covoring it completely 
J over with saucr-krnut. Pour in a pint of thin gravy. Stew 

> four hours, and serve, with the gravy, in a tureen or deep 
; dish. 

Venison .—Venison will hang, with advantage, a consider- 
’ able time; it should be wiped daily with a soft cloth,so that 
; no moisture may be allowed to rest on the surface; and if 
| you hare not a wire safe, dust it over with powdered ginger, 

; to prevent the flies from lighting on it. 


s To Boil a Fbwl with Oysters .—Choose a young, plump, 
< white-legged fowl, (111 the inside of it with two dozen 
5 oysters, and truss it firmly, twisting tho wings over the 
\ back.. Put it into a jar which has a cover, and pour over It 
| the oysters (having first strained it) and half a teacupful of 
5 voal stock. Cover the jar closely, and tie it well down, and 
s thon plunge It into a saucepan or fish kettle full of water, 
\ and lot it boil for ono hour and a half. Take tho fowl out 
]t of tho jar, and keep it warm. Thero will be a quantity of 
gravy in the jar which has boiled out from the fowl and 
? oysters. Mix in with this the well-beaten yelk of an egg, 
s ono gill of cream, add a few bearded oysters, and season with 
$ pounded mace and cayenne. When cooked in this man- 
5 ner, the fowl will bo white, tender, and exccedihgly well 
flavored, advantages not always attainable with tho ordi¬ 
nary method of dressing boiled fowls. Garnish the dish 
with slices of lemon. 

Curried Chickens .—Lay the pieces of a dressed chicken 
l> into a stewpan, with a sliced onion fried brown, o clove of 
jj garlic, and some good white gravy; simmer till tho chicken 
is tender, then add a spoonful of curry powder and flour 
rubbed smooth with a lump of butter; a quarter of a pint 
s of cream, with a littlo salt, may also bo added, twenty 
\ minutes before serving. Squeeze a little lemon into the 
; dish, and put an edging of rice around it. 
s Giblet Pie .—After very nicely cleaning gooso or duck 
^ giblets, stow them with a small quantity of water or wcll- 
^ soasonod gravy, onion, black pepper, and a bunch of sweet 
;» herbs, till nearly done. Let them grow cold; and if not 
* enough to fill the dish, lay a steak of beef or veal, or two 


£ or threo mutton steaks, at the bottom; it roquiros two sets 
> of giblets to make a moderate-sized pie. Add the gravy. 
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Broiled Partridget .—Those make a capital breakfast-dish. <; 
There are two ways of preparing them. Divide the birds in \ 
two pieces and flatten them, wiping them dry all over with < 
a soft cloth. Prepare a very clear, brisk fire, sprinkle the ? 
birds over with salt and cayenne, and broil them. Lay j! 
them upon a hot dish, and, directly they are cooked, stick «; 
them over with lumps of fresh butter, and pour mushrooms, ^ 
atewed in a good brown gravy, at the top. The French s 
mode of broiling partridges is to season the split birds with c 
salt and pepper, and then to dip them into clarified butter s 
and very fine brcad-cruml* before broiling. Dressed either ^ 
way, they prove very appetizing for broakfust. j 

VEGETABLES. jj 

To Cook a Cauliflower with Cheese .—This is a frequent < 
dish both in Italy and France, but especially in the former n 
country. Choose two fine white cauliflowers, and cut off i 
the stalks and outside leaves; let them soak for an hour in ^ 
cold salt and water, so that all the insects may be drawn ;> 
out of the vegetables. Examine them that they are s 
thoroughly clean, then put them into salted boiling water ^ 
from which all scum has been removed. Boil, drain, and s 
place them closely together in the dish, and pour some s 
melted butter over the top of them. Grato some cheese, ^ 
and strew it thickly over them; then pour some more s 
melted butter, and add another layer of grated cheese, and ^ 
at the top a layer of fine bread-crumbs, and small lumps of s 
butter. Sprinkle a little white popper and salt, and place s 
the dish in the oven until the vegetables ore browned at ? 
the top. Pour some rich melted butter into the dish, and s 
serve hot. s 

To Stew French Carrots in White Sauce .—Two dozen of > 
these small round carrots will be found sufficient fora voge- jj 
table dish for a small party. Scrape and wash them i 
thoroughly, and boil them in water which has a little salt > 
in it, until they are quite tender. Take them out, and \ 
drain them over a hair sieve or colander. Dissolve a quar- s 
ter of a pound of bntter in a saucepan, add to It half a tea- ^ 
cupful of veal stock, and the same quantity of cream. Stir ^ 
in, by degrees, a tablespoonful of fine flour, season with n 
cayenne pepjwr and salt. Stir tbeso ingredients round to ^ 
prevent the flour from forming into lumps. Put the carrots s 
into this sauce, and let them stew in it, at the side of the ^ 
fire, from seven to ten minutes. Serve in a vegetable dish. ^ 
They are particularly good accompaniments to either roast- 
beef, or roust lamb. 5; 

Turnip-Tops. —Turnip-tops are the shoots w'bich grow out >, 
of the old turnips at this season of the year, and are con- £ 
sidered by many to be an excellent spring vegetable. Choose i 
those which are fresh and young, and put them into cold £ 
water one hour before they are to be cooked. Tlio more < 
water they are boiled in, the better will their color be; as. \ 
if they are boiled in a small quantity of water, they will ' 
taste bitter. Boil up the water first, and then throw in a > 
handful of salt, and afterward mid the vegetables. They ^ 
will tako from twenty minutes to half an hour to cook; \ 
drain them on the back of the sieve, and serve them hot. s 
Cilery SU'wed in White Sauce .—Tako three roots of celery, s 
free them from the outside leaves anti green hips, and rut ^ 
them an inch shorter than the vegetable dish in which they 
are to be served. Wash them thoroughly, changing the > 
water frequently, and then dry them with a cleun cloth. § 
Slice them up npd put them in a saucepan with ns much s 


PUDDINGS. 

Victoria Pudding .—This is a moat excellent pudding, 
when well made, but requires care in its preparation, and 
should be made the day before it is wanted. Make a cus¬ 
tard with four eggs, one pint of milk, and three-quarters of 
an ounce of isinglass, flavoring it with vanille and brandy; 
the vanille should be cut into small pieces, tied up in a 
muslin bag and boiled in the milk; the brandy should be 
added when cold—ft very small quantity of the latter is 
sufficient. Let the custard get quite cold, when it will be- 
como thick and lumpy. Dip a jelly-mould into cold water, 
and, with a spoon, arrange the custard in the design at tho 
bottom of the mould, carefully filling all the holes. Slice 
some penny sponge-cakes in halves, dip them in sherry or 
Marsala, and then place them in layers in the center of tho 
mould, with preserves (either strawberry or raspberry) be¬ 
tween each layer, filling tip In the meanwhile the space 
between the cako and tho mould with custard, so that when 
turned out, the custard appears ns a crust around it. It 
should remain in the mould for at least twelve hours to 
stiffen. Turn it out on a dish, and garnish w ith strawberry 
Jelly. 

.4 German Pudding. —Boll, nntil very tender, a handful 
of whole rice, in a small quantity of milk, with a large piece 
of lemon-peel. Let it drain; then mix with it a dozen of 
good-sized apples, boiled to a pulp os dry as possible; add a 
glass of white wine, the yelks of five eggs, two ounces of 
orange and citron cut thin; make it pretty sweet. Line a 
mould or basin with a very good paste; beat the white of 
tho five eggs to a very strong froth, and mix with the other 
Ingredients; fill the mould, and bake it of a fine brown 
color. 

Pitato Lemon Pudding .—Three ounces of potatoes, the 
peel of two largo lemons, two ounces of white sugar, two 
ounces of butter. Boil the lemon-peel until tender, and 
bcaj it in a mortar with the sugar; boil the potatoes and 
peel them; mix all together with a little milk and two 
eggs; bake it slightly. 

Lcnum Itire lhulding .—One quarter of a pound of ground 
rice boiled in a pint of new milk; when nearly cold,add tho 
rind of two lemons, cut very small, with four eggs well 
beaten, and sugar to your taste. Then bake it in an oven. 

CREAMS AND JELLIES. 

Trifle .—Place at the bottom of the trifle-dish a layer of 
macaroons and ratafia-cuko*, and pour over them as much 
sweet wine ns they will absorb. Squeeze the juice of a 
lemon, and mid it to a pint of cream not too thick; sweeten 
the cream with sugar rubbed upon tho rind; add a little 
brandy. Whisk tho mixture, and, as the froth rises, lay it 
on a siovo to drain; and, if it is too thick, add to it a littlo 
water. >\'hen enough 1ms been drained for the purpose, 
make a custard with the remaining cream and tlmtVhich 
has drained from the froth; put it on a very slow fire, with 
two laurel-leaves, and, when nearly boiling, take it off, and 
ndd the yelks <>f four eggs and the whites of two—the num¬ 
ber necessary for a pint of cnstnrd. Put it again on the fire, 
stirring slowly one w«v, till it thickens, but taking care not 
to allow it to come to a boil. Cover the macaroons with 
raspberry or other jam, then pour on the custard, and, when 
the custard is quite cold, put on the froth, sprinkling harle¬ 
quin comfits on the top, and garnishing with different-colco-od 
sweetmeats. 


gravy as will cover them, and let them simmer gently for s Fruit Cream .—Take half an ounce of isinglass, dissolved 
ul>ont half an hour; ndd a cupful of cream and a seasoning > in a little water, then put one pint of good cream, swevt- 
of s;ilt and popjicr five minutes beforo serving. \ ened to the taste; boil it; when nearly cold, lay some apri- 

To Boil liice for Curry .—Wash the rice well, and then ) cot or raspberry jam on the bottom of a glass dish, and pour 
sprinkle over it a little $ilt, and pour over it some ladling \ it over. This is most excellent. 

wat£r. Boil until the rice is tender, and drain it in a colan- J Codling Cream .—Parc and core a score of codling apples; 
dor. Place tho colander, covered, over the hot water, and < brit tli^m In a mortar with a pint of cream; strain it into a 
■bind it near the fire to dry; this will sciwxrate the grains <• dish, and put sugar, bread-crumb*, and a glass of wine to it. 
of the rice, the main thing for serving with curry. s Stir it well. 
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Bread Jelly .—Cut off the top of a two-penny loaf, then cut 
the remaining part into thin slices, and toast them a pale 
brown very hard; put the bread thus toasted into nearly 
three pints of water, and let it boil very gently until you 
find it congeal, which you will know by putting a little of 
the water in a spoon; then strain it very carefully without 
breaking the toast, or the jelly will be thick; sweeten it to 
your taste. This jelly is of so innocent a nature that it 
never disagrees, and is at the same time so great a strength- 
ener that one spoonful will more than answer triple the 
quantity of any other sort. 

Apple Jelly .—One pound of moist sugar, one pound of 
apples, one lemon—the juice of the lemon to be used and 
the rind added—cut very fine. Boil the whole till it be¬ 
comes a perfect jelly. Let it stand in a mould till quite 
firm and cold. Turn out, and stick it with almonds; set 
custard round. If for dessert, use a small mould, plain. 

CAKES. 

Sponge-Cake .—Dissolve three-quarters of a pound of lump 
sugar in half a pint of water; simmer it over a slow fire 
until it is quite clear; then pour it into a bowl, adding the 
grated rind of a lemon, and keep stirring it until it is cold. 
Then take the yelks of eight eggs and the whites of two; 
beat them for a quarter of an hour; mix the eggs and syrup 
together, and beat the mixture half an hour longor. Just 
before you put it into tho oven, stir in, by degrees, half a 
pound of flour. One hour and a quarter will bake it. 

Cocoa-Nut Cakes .—Scarcely half a pound of pounded sugar 
to a large cocoa-nut grated, put into a preserving-pan till 
the sugar melts. Form into cakes, put on white paper. 
They should be well baked in a very cool oven, and, when 
cooked, ought to be pure white. 

Lemon Tea-Cakes .—Rub half a pound of butter into a 
pound of liquor; add half a pound of finely sifted sugar, 
grate the rind of two lemons and squeeze in the juice of 
one, and two eggs. Mix all well together, roll out tho 
paste, cut into shapes, and bake in a slow oven. 

Bice Biscuits .—Take half a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of the best ground rice, half a pound of butter, and half a 
pound of flour, and mix the whole into a paste with eggs 
(two are sufficient for this quantity.) 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

lb Keep Mince-Meat .—Take apound and a half of currants; 
a pound of best raisins stoned; threo-quarters of a pound of 
almonds, cut very small; the peel of one lemon, minced 
small; the juice of one lemon; three apples, minced small; 
a pound of citron, minced small; a pound and a half of suet, 
shred very fine; an eighth of an ounco of nutmeg; the same 
of cinnamon; the same of mace; and the same of cloves. 
Put the whole into a jar, and keep it dry. When' wanted, 
mix it with either wine or brandy. 

Pickle Oysters .—Let them be opened carefully, and keep 
all their liquor; wash them in it and then strain it. Give 
the oysters one boil with their own liquor and a little mace; 
pour them into a pan and cover them close. When cold, 
drain off the liquor and boil it with a little wftite wine, 
whole white pepper and salt. When the oystors are put in 
a crock, pour it over them and keep them from the air. 

To Keep the Hands Soft .—Mix honey, almond meal, and 
olive oil into a paste, use after washing with soap. Castile 
soap is best for use; it will cure a scratch, or cut, and pre¬ 
vents any spot. 

Wash for the Hair .—The best wash wo know for cleansing 
and softening the hair is an egg beaten up, and rubbed well 
into the hair, and afteg^tfflprashed out with several washes 
of warm water. flj^r 

7b Restore, the Oolor of black Kid Boots .—Take a small 
quantity of good black ink r mix it with tho white of an 
egg, and apply it to the boots with a soft Sponge. 


To Clean Black Veils .—Pass them through a warm liquor 
of bullock’s gall and water; rinse in cold water; then taka 
a small piece of glue, pour boiling water on it, and pass the 
veil through it; clap it, and frame to dry. Instead of fram¬ 
ing, it may be fastened with drawing-pins closely fixed upon 
a very clean paste, or drawing-board. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fio. i.— Dinner Dress op Crimson Silk, trimmed with a 
puffing of silk, black velvet, and narrow black lace. Lace 
head-dress, ornamented with black velvet and roses. 

Fio. n.—H ouse Dress op Gray Poplin, richly braided. 
White lace cap, trimmed with pink flowers. 

Fig. m.—T he Alexandrine, a sacque cloak of black velvet, 
trimmed with chenille fringe, tipped with a small button. 

Fio. iv.—Scottish Cloak op Crimson and Black Plaid, 
with a deep, round cape, and trimmed with a worsted chenille 
fringe, in crimson, dotted with black. 

Fig. v.—House Dress op Gray Poplin, trimmed with two 
bands of gay plaid velvot, with cross pieces of black lace. 

Fig. vi.—Dinner Dress op Gay Plaid, on a white ground. 
Skirt, sleeves, and sash, are all trimmed with a heavy silk 
fringe, of the colors of the plaid. 

Fig. vn.— Spanish Basque. —Tho foundation is of black 
net, with narrow velvet ribbon crossed upon it, and it is 
trimmed with a black silk fringe. The sleeves of the dress 
should always be trimmed to correspond with the basque. 

Fig. vm.—A Black Velvet Bonnet, with plain front and 
cap crown, from Mrs. Cripps, 912 Canal street, Now York. 
On the left side is a heavy rosette of black velvet, under 
which is fastened a magnificent cherry willow feather, 
which sweeps over the front and down the right side to 
the bottom of the cape. On the inside are mixod black 
and white ruches on both sides; on the top is a full white 
ruche, a rich bow of cherry velvet, with an end on the 
lower side; on tho right is a bunch of black feathor flowers. 
Broad black strings. 

Fio. ix.—A French Hat op Black Velvet, from Mrs. 
Cripps, 912 Canal street, New York. The velvet Is laid 
plain on the foundation. Directly across the front, on tho 
top, is white illusion, covered by a fullness of black thread 
lace, whjeh droops slightly over tho front. From the insido 
on the right are folds of scarlet velvet extending across tho 
front, over the joining of the velvot and lace to the left, 
wh<)re it extends down the side, in a roll, to tho cape. On 
the scarlet velvet, at the top of the cape, is a flower made 
of black thread lace, and one to correspond on the foMs at 
the top of the hat. They are something entirely new. 
From under the velvet, on the left side, starts a whito 
ostricli feather, which falls over tho front. The inside has 
full white blonde ruche on either side; on the top are folds 
of scarlet velvet and white illusion intermingled; on tho 
right is a bow of white illusion, in the center of which is a 
bunch of whito velvet jasmines, with leaves and.buds. Rich 
black strings. 

General Remarks. —In the mako of bodices there is 
as yet nothing new; high to tho throat and close-fitting, 
with either a double or single point in front, and a pointed 
basque at the back, is the usual style. Tho basque 
assumes a variety of forms; sometimes it is in three pieces, 
a la postilion , the center being longer than the two sides; 
sometimes it is square and box-plaited in tho center, tbo 
plait being fastened down with two buttons. Others are 
swallow-tailed; if there is a simple point at tho back, it is 
long and rounded. Instead of simply cording round tho 
throat, a crossway band, about three-quarters of an inch in 
width, is now also sewn round the top; this will enable tho 
bodice to set higher round the throat, and tho collar to fit 
more closely. If for a self-colored taffetas dress, trimmed 
with a contrasting color, this band should be the same shade 
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a* tlie trimming; it answers then the purpose of a neck 
riblwn under a lnco collar. 

For Dinner or Evening Dresses, low bodies are very 
generally worn with a capo or fichu in black and white lace 
or guipure. For young ladies, silk drosses aro often made 
with a low Ik sly, and a small, square-shapod cape of the 
same material to wear over it; the body is then high, and 
it wished to be worn low, the silk cape is replaced by a tulle 
fichu, so that the dress is equally appropriate for walking 
or evening attire. 

BrktelLes are much worn, and they are in many cases 
very becoming, for they give width to the shoulders and an 
appearance of slimness to the waist. 

Flouncf.8 aro almost entirely gone out of fashion, except¬ 
ing for ball dresses. Self-colored materials are trimmed with 
strips of bright plaid velvet or plush arranged in a great 
variety of ways—in plain bands round the skirt, or else 
nuning about fifteen inches up each width, and thero 
finished off by two or three gimp buttons, or arranged in 
Vandykes, diamonds, or other fanciful patterns; the same 
arrangement is repeated on the body and sleeves. On figured 
materials of several colors, the trimming, whether velvet, 
or plush, or silk braid, is of the color of the pattem. The 
rich chenille fringe, with small gimp balls, is also very 
fashionable. 

There are two distinct sttles op Skirts por evem.no 
wear. —The first is train-shaped at the bock, with an apron 
in front; the second is a tunic, or double skirt, which is 
open at the side. When the skirt is ornamented with 
puffing*, they are carried as far as tho waist upon the 
bn ulth over which tho tunic opens. Frequently the tunic 
i* lo »ped up with a right angle at each side, and, iu such 
it is trimmed with the inevitable plaid, wbicli bos a 
belter effect at candle-light, and upon white, than would be 
at first imagined. 

Narrow Box-Plaited Flounces, formed with a bright- 
« .! *red ribbon, or with the same.material as the dress, bound 
with ribbon, arc vory suitable for trimming the skirts of 
y -ung girls’ dresses. Bodices to be made full, with bretellcs 
er asing in front, and finishing off at tho back as sashes. 
Snull puffed sleeves. 

S atin Is again very popular for drosses. 

In Plaids, those which aro composed of only blue ar*d 
gr-en, are preferred for ladies: though children wear the 
g i vest which can bo purchased. A great point to be remem¬ 
bered. in the adoption of plaids, is, never to wear two dif¬ 
ferent ones in the same toilet. ' 

Sleeves are decidedly very narrow* this winter, just large 
*mi. *ugh to pass tho hand through at the wrist, and trimmed 
round the bottom and up the seam. They are sometimes a 
little open at the bottom; in that case, for morning dresses, 
they are cut square and slit open a littlo way inside the 
arm. For more elegant toilets, they are a little wider, 
rounded at the bottom, opened as far as tho elltow, outside 
the arm, and richly trimmed. A lacing in braid'or velvet, 
or puffings, aro often used as ornaments. 

Tics newest Linen Collars and Cuffs, for morning wear, 
are now all trimmed round the edge with cither narrow 
Valenciennes or guipure; these edgings are only slightly 
fulled on. The sailor-shaped collar-, and tho deep-puintod 
cuff*, still contiuue to be the popular form*. Many el these 
••••it.u a and cuffs arc embroidered in satin-stitch, in a noat 
•b*vgn—dots, flowerets, tiny leaves, and the like. Tho ad- 
d.i.) >ns of embroidery and lace to the hard linen collars will 
b - t <und very satisfactory, rendering them more becoming 
t > the skin. 

H innkts by no means follow the outline of the face, but 
.arc simply lower ip front than those which huve been so 
P*m- everlngly worn during the last two years. The sides 
uf tho bonnet arc very narrow, being almost dose to the 
cheeks; so little space is left that there is only sufficient for 


one quilling of blonde at each side, or, if a colored crepe cay 
is adopted, for one narrow row of box-plaiting. In some in¬ 
stances the front is made very wide at the top, so as to 
allow a superabundance of trimming in the inside: but the 
more oval form appears to be generally preferred. 

Head-Dresses of Plaid Velvet Silk are greatly in vogue 
for young ladies; they aro worn with two straps round the 
head in front, and a bow at the left side; one of the straps 
only is carried to tho back; in this there is elastio, so that 
tlio head-dress can be pulled forward or backward at will. 
Narrow self-colored ribbon velvet is also made up into head¬ 
dresses; these are placed flat round tho head, tied under¬ 
neath the left ear, and ore finished off at the top of tho left 
side with a rosette. 

Combs are in great variety. Tho handsomest which we 
have seen was of green velvet studded with diamonds in 
the center; this comb resembled in shape the capital letter 
“ T.” These buckle-combs are daily becoming more fashion¬ 
able; those ladies who do not already possess one, can easily 
imitate them by cutting the form indicated in cardboard, 
covering it over with velvet, and embroidering it with 
either pearls, or with steel beads. Tho very narrowest 
comb or teeth which it is possible to procure should be pur¬ 
chased for this purpose, and this should be fastened to th» 
center of the velvet and cardboard. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. I.— Knickerbocker Dress for a little Bot. —The 
suit is made of blue cashinerc. Blue velvet cap. Boots of 
fine chamois leather. i 

Fia. ii.— Little Girl’s Dress of Green Poplin.— Tho skirt 
is trimmed with two rows of velvet, tho lower one put on 
plain, the upper one in Vandykes. Body high and round. 
Tho berthe cape is trimmed with black velvet, which crosses 
in front, and is tied with long ends at the back like a sash. 
A bow of black velvet confines the hair at the back. 

Fio. hi.—Party Dress for a little Girl.— White muslin 
dress with two ruffles, headed with pink velvet ribbon. 
Sacquo and hood cut in one of pink merino. 

General Remarks.— The dresses of littlo girls are made 
much after the fashion of their mammas’. A frock for a 
littlo girl six years old was in fawn-colored merino; the 
skirt was trimmed with a bright plaid plush border, which 
camo up as fkr as the waist on each side of the two widths 
at the side. The body, which was low and cut square, was 
trimmed round with a narrower band of plush, and two 
strips of the same came np the front of the bodice in the 
shape of braces. This frock was worn with a white nain¬ 
sook chemisette and sleeves. The same arrangement can 
be made for a plaid frock in block velvet; a circular cape or 
paletot of tho some material, and with trimming to match, 
completes the dress. Plaids of all descriptions aro very 
fashionable for children's dresses. Little girl?*’ frocks are 
made in tho same stylo as those for children of larger 
growth, the small jacket with tho long basque being worn 
by both; likewise tho short Greek jacket with tho Swisa 
band. 

Hats are made in black velvet, bound with a strip of 
plaid velvet cut tho cross way; in front a tuft of three 
feathers, one green, one blue, and one black. Also black 
aud gray felt hats, with one largo black curled feather placed 
over the crown, and a small tuft of red feathers in front. 
The crown of these hats is high; the brim is either straight 
and narrow, or a little wider, and turned up on one side. 

Frocks and Capes, for young children, are more than ever 
arranged for braiding, no ornument having been found aa 
yet so suitable for the purposqj^^novelty of these trim¬ 
mings consist in that, instead onHvaiding being sewn on 
plain, it is fastened by cross-st iteno^n silk of a contrasting 
color; chenille is sometimes u.ed instead of braid, and sewn 
on in the same manner. 
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ISABEL, LOST ISABEL! 

COMPOSED FOR THE GUITAR 

By SEP. WINNER. 











































I love the scene* where we have strayed ; 

Thy songs Mill hauut me yet; 

Thy gifts I prize; thy words, thy smiles, 

I never can forget. 

Farewell, farewell! Since thou art gone 
Had in my lone decree; 

But days may come in which thou must 
Again remember me. 

Isabel, lost Isabel! 


My thonght* still follow after thee. 
And wander here aud there. 

Like ihiMle down in autumn days 
Upon the chilly air. 

Since thon srt gone, fair Isabel, 
Wlmte’er thy dreams may be. 
Are there not lionrs in which again 
Thou innM remember me? 
Isabel, lost Isabel 1 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 



“ And, above all, Amy, send and keep Howard * reduced him to a state of almost entire idiocy, 
away. Eemember you are pale and faded, while } So, at seventeen, I found myself poor, and with a 
she is young and fair; you are frank and guile- j helpless father dependent upon me for support, 
less, she is the most consummate flirt I ever saw. ^ I began a teacher’s life, having a large circle of 
Forgive me if I speak too plainly. Hut, a year 
ago, I saw a heart broken, a lover false, for this 
aanyj siren’s sake; and saw, too, the false wooer 
punished by her scorn later; so my heart fears \ Howard came! He was a distant relative of 
and trembles when I know your quiet dove-cot ^ my dead mother’s, and came to reside near us 
is to be invaded, and I risk even your frown to \ to study medicine. It was opening a new life 
warn you.” J; for me. His teaching drew me nearer to true 

I had pondered over this sentence for nearly s religion than 1 had ever been in my old dreary 

an hour, till every word seemed burned into my jj life. I grew to love God, instead of fearing 

heart. I knew that it was not true affection that ^ Him; to see in the gorgeous sunset, the tiny 
dictated the harsh lines; that my cousin Mabel, s flower, the melody of the bird's carol, the evi- 
soured by disappointment, would have denied 5 denees of His power and goodness, not tempta- 
me the one ray of light in my cheerless life, if^tions to idleness; and he showed me how the 
she could have done so, and, failing in this, wass talents, sent f’om heaven, are not snares to our 
only too ready to dash the poison of doubt into $ feet, if we bring their fruits humbly and offer 
my cup of hope. Send Howard away! Where, ; them in the service of the Giver. 1 can never 
on what pretext? Was I afraid to trust his love £ write what I owe Howard! His frank, sunny 

when he had so proved it ? $ smile repaid me for my. exertion; his voice. 

Mine Usd been a strange, dreary life, and well s ringing music far dowm in my heart, encouraged 
might my cousin Mabel call me pale and faded. > me to every new effort; and if my pen began, by 
My parents were rigidly religious, training me, > degrees, to win the bread I had gained so hardly 
their only child, to abhor all levity as sin, all £ before; if the music in my heart, bursting into 
cheerful pleasures as temptations, and to view \ poetry, won for me name and gold, it was How- 
life as a period of harsh, stern training for eter- $ ard who found out the hidden springs, Howard 
nity. From a mere babe my heart had rebelled \ who waked the song to life, 
against this creed. I loved light, flowers, music, ^ Two years passed in a dream of delight, then 
and would sing, dance, and laugh, whenever the i; Howard asked me to be his wife. He was going 
frown or rebuke was beyond reach. Yet, as Is to India, with a missionary friend, to practice his 
grew older, my desires were cramped to the iron $ profession and win a fortune for his bride, who 
rule, and I scarcely dared lift my eyes lest 1t; was to wait his return. I dared not bid him 
should see some temptation to draw me from s come! I dared not promise to leave my father, 
my narrow path of duty. My mother died when $ nor to burden him with such a heavy care; bo, 
I had just completed my sixteenth year, and ^ with a breaking heart, I bade him go, free. And 
Borrow broke my father’s heart and destroyed s now, after twelve long years, he bad come to me 
his inind. In their stern, grave fashion, they ' again. My father lay in the church-yard, and 
had loved too truly for liim to endure the sepa- ^ Howard had come home, rich and courted, to 
ration. At first he was only sad and silent, | seek out again his pale, plain cousin, and tell 
but his business was neglected; he grew more \ her of his constant love. 

and more reserved, till a melancholy madness My cousin Mabel knew the story, and when 
Vol. XLV.—12 183 


J friends, and drilled babies through their A B 
< G’s all day, to sit beside my poor father and try 
\ to win one smile in the long evenings. Then 
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she wroto to me of Kate Harrington’s visit, she 
knew how cruelly she was wounding me. This 
same Kate was a niece of my father’s, born in 
England, cducatod, by turns, in every large city 
in Europe, and now coming home on a visit to 
her kinsfolk. Mabel had met her in Paris, and 
she was with her when Kate took it into her 
wayward head to go see the “old maid cousin,” 
in B-, and wrote mo her self-invited pro¬ 

posal. 1 could scarcely decline the visit, aud 
my answer had drawn forth Mabel’s letter. 

It was useless to ponder over it, so I put it 
aside aud tried to forget it. Vet, when in the 
evening I stood, circled by Howard’s arms, by 
the mirror in my wee parlor, I felt the words 
stinging me. I icas pale and faded. Fourteen 
years of toil and care had wasted my form, thin¬ 
ned my checks, and driven the lustre from my 
eyes. While Howard had grown handsomer, 
brorvler, more manly and graceful; while the 
stamp of intellect had made his clear dark eyes 
more earnest and beautiful, bad set its noble 
seal on his lip and brow, I had let sorrow and 
hopelessness crush me, till, beside bis vigorous 
manhood, I‘was a faded, worthless flower. 

IIo saw that I was sad, and was more than 
usually bright and cheerful, till I found myself 
talking of books and papers with my old relish: 
found that lie was opening my heart and feeding 
my mind as in the days of “Auld lang syne.” 

Kate came the next day, and I laughed at my 
fears. I had fancied her a tall brunette, with 
dashing manners and marvelous beauty; she 
was a fair, pretty girl, with large, gray eyes, 
soft brown hair, and quiet, almost shy, manners. 
As for flirting with Howard, she scarcely noticed 
him. To mo she was caressing and loving, win¬ 
ning me to admire her, to wonder at the power 
of her large eyes, and listen eagerly to the music 
of her fresh, sweet voice. 

With her shy, graceful manner, her gentle 
touch, her soft, beseeching eyes, she fairly mag¬ 
netized me, and when she had lulled every doubt, £ 
driven back each suspicion, she began her game. 5 
I know now how she lost lier heart to Howard, i 
She fully appreciated liis talents, beauty, ami 
manliness, and, above all, bis wealth. Brought \ 
up to worship gold, she bowed down, in spirit, 
before his bank account, and determined to win ;! 
him. Very contemptuously she regarded the j 
pale, faded old maid who stood in the way; but * 
it was better to blind her than openly to bid her I 
defiance. \ 

I understand now, though I did not. then, the \ 
soft cooing voice in which she invariably ad- 5 
dressed Howard; the deference to his opinions; l 
the gentle feminine ways she affected for him. } 


Every art of dress, too, was brought into play, 
and the soft cashmeres, the rich lustreless silks, 
the flue laces, were each and all part of the bat¬ 
tery besieging his heart. Then walks were plan¬ 
ned, at hburs when she knew I was engaged; 
she would watch for him, and admit him without 
calling mo down, and, at last, painfully and 
slowly, I awoke to the truth. I saw how her 
voice in song held Howard enthralled; I marked 
bow deferential his tone was to her; and 1 clipped 
my misery closely into my heart and drew aside 
from the unequal contest. What was I, to battle 
for my love with her? No; better to let my 
crushed heart die silently, than to give him pain 
by showing its bleeding agony. So I drew back, 
pleading a thousand engagements to avoid being 
a third; I opened the piano to let her pour forth 
her wonderful voice in song; I feigned weariness 
to leave them alone; and, if I grew paler and 
sadder, were not her charms lovelier by con¬ 
trast? If my eyes drooped wearily, hers burned 
and flashed, or melted and softened with magical 
beauty. 

I remember well, one evening, when, with no 
light but the rays the full moon poured iuto the 
room, Kate sat down to the piano. Softly, like 
a far-off echo of dream-land, the notes trickled 
from the pliant fingers; dreamily, with the ca¬ 
dences melting into one another, she p’ayed 
one of Beethoven’s symphonies, the heavy bass 
chords softened and mellowed, that no harsh 
burst should break the soothing spell. I, who 
could never master the intricacies of instru¬ 
mental music, and who considered it a feat to 
piny tho accompaniments of a song, listened 
wonderingly to the marvelous command she Lad 
won over the keys, till the soothing spell held 
me quiet, lost, wrapt in the delicious harmo¬ 
nies. 

A long sigh from Howard roused me. He, too, 
loved music, and I could see, by the moonlight, 
how he was drinking in these sweet sounds. 
Softly I stole away. After a time the music 
ceased, and still it was long before I heard him 
go out. Then, flushed and triumphant, Kate 
came to my side. Her good-night kiss was 
given hurriedly, and, as she left my room, I 
could hear her whisper, “lie loves mo! He 
loves me!” softly, as if not meant for my ear. 

Ah! my blind folly! I let the days slip by 
without one effort to regain the heart that was 
my sheet-anchor for this life; drooping in my 
loneliness, trying to make his happiness my re¬ 
ward. and never watching the dear face to see 
if it flashed its old look of love upon me. 

One hot day, when the twilight was gathering, 
I lay on the parlor sofa, tired and languid, sick 
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with suffering. Kate had gone to ride with some < into a pathos that stirred my very soul, “have 
friends, promising to be back for Howard’s S I been mistaken? Have you ceased to love 
evening call. As I lay, musing sadly, some- \ me? You are so good, so pure, and your life 
body bent over me, kissing me fondly, and the j has seemed so saintly and set apart, tell me if 

voice that made my heart’s music spoke, i my worldly self, full of this life’s cares, Bor- 

“Amy, darling, you are ill, and keeping it \ rows, and joys, has become repugnant to you? 
from me. I have watched you, day after day, j Tell me the truth, Amy, if you break my heart.’* 
trying to conceal your pain, growing pale and < And with bitter, repentant tears, I told him 
sad with some hidden suffering. You creep \ all the truth, sparing none of the degrading 

from me till I fear we are drifting far away i suspicions, none of the bitter doubts, humbling 

from each other. Oh! my love, my wife, why J myself to his very feet to be lifted to his heart 
is this? Who should share your pain but me? * again, to cast out all fear and doubt, to know 
Who should comfort you if you deny me? I j truly how Kate’s witcheries had but ruffled the 
am sick with pain to see you so estranged. 3 surface of his heart, while I lay buried in its 
Tell me, Amy, why you are so white and sad? 1 inmost recesses. 

I had hoped to let my love so circle your life, < Hark! As I write, the dear step is coming 
that the past sorrow should be forgotten, the \ toward me, the clear voice rings out my name, 
long winter of your youth be gladdened by the 5 the loved music sinks down into my soul, and I 
coming summer. Amy,” and his tone melted $ throw aside my pen to greet my husband. ' 

SERENADE FOR ISABEL. 

BY JULIE LE ONABD. 


Come to the window, my heart’s own queen, 
Loveliest maiden that ever was seen. 

Let thy soft blue eyes shame the night 
With their fairer, tenderer light. 

Isabel, Isabel, 

Loved so well! 

Let me gaze on thy brow, so broad and fair. 
And think of the kisses imprinted there; 
Loose down thy tresses on that snowy neck, 
I throw thee rel roses their beauty to deck. 
Isabel, Isabel, 

Loved so well! 

Sweet is the scent of the roses I feel, 

But not so sweet as the kisses I steal 
From off that dewy mouth so sweet, 

Laden with fragrance I long to meet. 

Isabel, Isabel, 

Loved so well! 


I Look on me then, ere the moon goes down. 
Let thy doar face my happiness crown; 
Lean from thy window, and whisper lows 
“ Dearest, I love thee,” ere I go. 

Isabel, Isabel, 

Loved so well! 

Hark! I hear the swallows’ song 
Hailing the day; it will not be long 
Before Aurora, with all the hours, 

Will come from her rosy Eastern bowers. 

< Isabel, 1 sabel, 

^ Loved so wclil 

s Dearest, I go; but I come once more 
< To bear thee beyond the distant shore; 

$ There, in some beautiful, distant isle, 

£ I’ll live forever bn^in thy smile. 

| Isabel, Isabel, 

' Fare thee well! 


“LOVE!” 

BY MARIAN WINSLOW. 


Oh ! love while lore is left to thee, 

The grave is deep! 

Its shadows soon will circle thee, 

Earth soon will only give to thee 
A place to weep! 

Oh! love while love is left to thee, 
While fond eyes shine— 

Before their stars are dimmed for thee, 
Before dead lashes shut from thoe 
Their light divine 1 

Oh! love while love is left to thee, 
While red lips burn— 

For red lips soon will fade from thee. 


And months, so full of love for thee, . f 
To ashes turn I 

Oh! love while love is left to thee. 
Earth’s flowers die! 

Thy present soon will fide from thee, 

Thy future only hold for thee 
A time—to dio’ 

Love! love while lovo is left to thee, 
nold fast thine own; 

For on the hearts so warm for thee, 

And on the forms that cling to thee, 
Death builds his throne! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern, District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 115. 

CHAPTER VI. ^ and muffins. If Charley held his head on his 

An out-of-the-way place for a lawyer’s office; J hand at nights, “tired down to his boots,” as 
the front room of a low’ brick house in an up- j he said, they never knew of it. Or if, having 
town street; but what could a fellow do? Rents j gone to his crib in the garret, he took out a 
were high, and mother and the girls must have 5 coarse wood-cuf, which he thought resembled a 
at least foxes’ luck—holes to sleep in—and if \ face he knew', and kissed it with a child's sim- 
business don’t set in a strong tide up this way, < plicity, and a man’s passion, it was a thing 
why, it can be found by going down after it. $ never to be guessed by them. “Never! While 
With diligence—of course—with diligence. And j they live, my life belongs to them. I must not 
Charley Hoge leaned his crutch against the one jj dare to think of marriage like other men. Be- 
window-sill, and hobbled, whistling, over to the J sides—what could I ever be to her?” glancing 
desk. j about the miserable garret with its broken win- 

There was nothing but a desk, in the office, 5 dows, and then drawing the sheet over his leg 
and two chairs; a stove, too, which he had used ? shriveled to the knee, that he might not see it. 
in the winter, full, now, of cinders and torn s Charley’s stout, manly heart had harder bat- 
papers. It was the only one they had; but \tles to fight there, at night, than any one knew 
Mrs. Hoge and the girls sat in the tidy kitchen J but Gfld, to whom he kneeled down and prayed 
through the day. and at nights he used to bar ^ just as he had done when he was a baby. But 
up the shutters and call them in. It w'ould have ^ he always came down wdiistling in the morning, 
looked unprofessional to see petticoats whisking $ w *tb the brave, cheerful outlook in his bright 
out of the office in day time, you know, if a <; eyes and handsome face. “Wliat if I never can 
client had happened to call. But at night, as I } be anything to her! It will do me good to love 
said, mother brought her darning, and the girls i* her. She’s a pure, truthful woman. No one 
their knitting, and John Mackay usually drop- \ ever can love or know her as I have done.” 
ped in, and many a jolly evening they had of it. \ And, as for the shriveled limb—though for that 
The office was a dusty place, to be sure, little, t no woman could love him—there was sound 
and grimy. But no place could look dingy long \ enough body to do good work for mother and 
with Charley Hoge’s light-hearted face and \ the girls, glancing at the brawny chest and 
hearty roars of laughter in it. You could not £ stout English figure. “There’s a good and 
put that boy down: his mother thought. Crip- \ strong life for me ahead, even though I know 
pled for life, and struggling, since he was ten \ she must be won by some one else,” he used to 
years old, to keep the wolf from their door, you | think. But he called her always “My Gretclien,” 
would think bo had found life one big holiday. } fiercely to himself, just as if he were not a crip- 
with not a chance of rain in it, to see how merry J pie, and miserably poor. 

and hopeful he was! He never gave her time 1 This morning, after Charley and the youngest 
to consider how badly off they were. No debt— j girl had surreptitiously cleaned the office, w ith 
that was the one sharp rule he laid down—and J the shutters barred—for Mrs. Hoge had certain 
after that, if there wasn’t a cent to buy a decent | forebodings as to what would become of Charley’s 
breakfast, and the widow and her daughters sat \ practice if it was known he did not keep a boy— 
down to the table w'ith the bitterest burning > a visitor came in and sat, in solemn conclave, 
hearts under their rusty black dresses, that > over the desk w'ith Charley, for an hour or more. 
fellow was sure to go on at such a rate with his j “J Yot a client, mother,” Louisa said, going back 
jokes, and quizzing, and such tender w atchful ^ to the kitchen, after visiting the hole in the door 
love for them under it all, that they used to get 5 made for that purpose. “Only Mr. Mackay,” 
up quite in a glow with laughing and zealous J who was quite one of themselves. “Not a young 
for tlie day J s work, and never remembered that ^ man of good family, to be sure,” Mrs. Hoge used 
they had been eating dry bread and not oysters J to say, patronizingly; “but the only chum 
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Charley ever had; great energy, that young j 
man; dull, I think; but with energy, and get- > 
ting into quite a good, quiet medical practice, i 
Comes to play chess or read with Charley every £ 
night.” ( 

However, John Mackay had some other jj 
business than chess-playing, to-day; some-1 
thing which brought the professional look into J 
Charley’s face, a keen, critical watchfulness \ 
into his usually brilliant, fun-loving eyes. He \ 
sat tapping his desk with his pen-holder, durihg j; 
Mackay's long, whispered recital. $ 

“There, Charley,” rising and stretching him- $ 
self with an assumed carelessness, “there’s j 
the whole story, excepting the names of those J 
people whose prope^r belonged to my mother, i 
I*d rather keep that awhile longer. Now, tell \ 
me what you think of it.” \ 

“A very pretty case, as it stands,” thought-!; 
fully, “provided, always, that your friend with < 
the foxy eyes, Doty—is that the name?—ac-J 
tually has the proof he promises.” 5; 

John Mackay paced the little office, evidently \ 
controlling some strong agitation. The eight \ 
years which had passed, since wo saw him last. <; 
had made a few slight, yet material changes in l 
him. The features were the same; straight, i 
black hair; honest, sad eyes; firm jaws and \ 
mouth; but the inchoate flashy look was gone. <j 
This was the face of a man who, for eight years, J 
had been fighting a hard battle which had called jj 
every element of strength, intelligence, or en- \ 
durance which he possessed to the surface, and 
made them leave their imprint there. The burly «; 
figure of the man, too, square and masculine, jj 
however, had acquired a certain air of ease and ^ 
culture. £ 

“It has been a long time coming.” with a^ 
sigh of relief. “It has been a hard fight for it.” j 
Hoge looked up. “You don’t mean to say i 
that this has been the success you have worked \ 
for always, Mackay? By George! I’d begun ^ 
to make a sort of hero of you. I don’t want to j! 
think this dollar and cent business was the end \ 
of your fight.” \ 

Mackay grew red. The young men were jj 
used to hard blows, one from the other, their \ 
friendship not being of the sham, sentimental i 
kind. “But that is neither here nor there,” $ 
speaking rapidly. “You have not an hour to ^ 
lose, John. You have no clue to this woman’s s 
name, who nursed your mother, without Doty’s ' 
aid; and you cannot move a step in the busi- ^ 
ness without her testimony. You should not ^ 
have let him out of your sight for a minute. > 
Don’t you see? You are thoroughly in his 5 
power,- it is most probable he will see the other s 


party, and sell his proofs to the highest bidder, 
to-day.” 

Mackay caught up his hat. 

“If he has escaped you,” said Charley, hob¬ 
bling after him on his way to the door, “get a 
detective; Fordyce, if possible—he’s a thorough 
weasel. But it all depends on securing Doty.” 

“He was to meet me at ten,” said Mackay, 
glancing at his watch. 

“If he does not, you may conclude they have 
outbidden you.” 

As Mackay threw on his hat and turned from 
the door, he brushed against a woman entering. 

She stopped and looked after him, thrusting 
the brown veil aside that covered her face. 
Hoge, standing back in the office, had a quick 
eye for the meaning of faces. “If I were sick, 
I’d like to look into that woman’s face," he 
thought, “such quiet and kindness there is in 
it.” Then, like any other young man, he no¬ 
ticed the neatly gloved hand, the white, blue- 
veined temples, with^heir smooth folds of pale 
brown hair, and the blue eyes. “Like Mackay's 
own. But darker, and more sincere.” She 
turned and came in, when he had gone that 
far. A younger woman than be had thought, 
now that he saw her plainly, with lights and 
shadows coming and going continually on her 
face. She looked so fresh and fair, in her 
brown dress, and dark bonnet and veil, with 
pink rose-buds clustering about her cheeks, 
that Charley thought again what a good, com¬ 
fortable sister she would make; but nok-at all 
the sort of woman with w'hom a fellow would 
fall madly in love. No one could get up a 
grand, devouring passion for such a snug, com¬ 
forting, common-sensible little girl as that. 

He proceeded to set her at ease as best he 
could, seeing how she drew her breath quickly, 
and her face grew redder and hotter; put a 
chair for her by the window, and turned over 
gome papers while he waited for her to state 
her business. * 

It w r as a clear, sunny day; the shadows of 
the maple flecking the marble outside, a martin 
that had its nest in the caves chirping cheer¬ 
fully. The girl saw it all; she was u«ed to 
looking out on a gray stretch of sand on the 
bay, with its ceaseless, hungry plash; this nar¬ 
row little street, with the sun glancing on rows 
of marble steps and fall-tinted trees, looked 
strangely bright and hearisome to her. Was it 
a good omen? Going down the street, she could 
hear Mackay’s firm, even step; it was eight 
years since she had heard it—and now . 

The whole of those long years, somehow, 
seemed crushed into this moment, as she 
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listened to the trend. Well, she needed a good i “But, hang it! I would not choose any tellow to 
omen $ involve me in a money obligation to a woman.” 

“ I have come on a strange errand,” she said, 5 “1 hope you will take it,*’ said the young 

her voice unsteady, and smiling a little. But i girl, controlling her voice. “Ill try and tell 
what a pleasant, gentle voice it w’as! Charley t you how it is. John and I were play-fellows 
was all attention. “It is with reference to—S when we were children. I’ve not seen him 
Mr Mackay, who has just left you.” < since; he never has come to the cabin since his 

“ Jobu 9 Yes. He's an old friend of mine.” \ mother died. I’ve made this bit of money by 
“I know You are his best friend,” gaining \ teaching, and 1 have no use for it. I have no 
courage as she went on. “He writes to us of <j brother—nobody but uncle Sam and John.” 
y 0U »• | “1 see,” said Charley, heartily. “I’ll take 

She was silent, her face growing paler, then \ it. and, if John needs it, use it. Not seen him 
continued in a quick, forced tone, “He wrote ;> for eight years? 

to his father, yesterday, of his chance of re- j “No. His father comes up, once a year, to 
covering this property to which he is entitled, l 8ee him, but I never come with him. I m glad 
and I—I came up by this morning’s train.” \ you’ll take the money, |jr,” holding out her 
“Yes. Y'ou have some evidence to give in > hand to say Good-night, 
his favor’” \ He knew she was glad; her cheeks were pink, 

“No.” Another pause. “I’ll be honest with s and her blue eyes wet and shining. Could 
you, Mr. Hoge. I carao to you because you are jj this be the tow-haired cousin, Jane, who John 
John’s only friend. Y'ou’ll keep my secret. I $ Mackay said used to dredge and box with him? 
kuew that it would require money to push this \ “I wish you had seen Mackay, to-day,” he said, 
claim through; and John’s income is small: I jj “He’ll be back at noon. Eight years! That’s 
know what it is. It's the one hope of his life \ too bad. Good-morning,” shaking the little 
to win back that property,” rising and coming l hand in a brotherly fashion, and watching her 
closer, her eyes growing darker and fixed. “It l as she turned away and tripped down the street, 
would be like a mortal blow to defeat him in it. \ A square, solid little figure, but something 

So I thought-” laying a small roll of notes s pliable and womanly in the very step. It was 

on ihe table. “It is not much,” she continued, < Jane, doubtless. “Eight years! John Mackay 
as Hoge put his hand on them, “but it might ? always had blood like a frog, somehow, or he 
help, I thought, if you would use it for him { would have guessed this business long ago. But 
without his knowing it—he never must know, $ that is ‘the sort of women who die and make 
nor guess it,” with a frightened look. \ no sign.’ Ten to one, she’ll see him as he comes 

“No. But I do not know if this money will \ back here at noon.” And so he went back and 
be required.” Cnar’.ey had a curious aptitude \ climbed up on the office stool again, 
in comprehending a woman’s whims and know- < Jenny had stopped at a little Quaker board¬ 
ing them. “I will keep it, however. John’s \ ing-house, a square or two down the street. She 
income is not large, and these bills, judiciously i; hurried up to her room, and, after laying her 
applied, might be the means of making his claim i bonnet on the white bed, and glancing around 
successful. His father has nothing to do with J at the snug rag-carpet, chest of drawers, and 
the sending of them?” $ muslin curtains, seated herself by the window, 

Her face flushed hotly. “No. I am an old \ and quite gave herself up to the enjoyment of 
friend of John’s—a relative. I have a right to jj watching the passers-by. Jenny had a bit of 
do this thing. But I trust to you that he never > Y T ankee greediness for extracting information 
shall guess it.” < out of trifles, and, besides, this was only her 

“Never, by any word of mine.” Hoge besi- 5 second visit to the city. She w f as hungry, too, 
tated. “There is only one point. It might be \ and the old Quaker landlady, who had taken 
distasteful to Mackay to take this money, as a ij quite a fancy to her, had set out a savory little 
loan, and I am plmost afraid to take it, as a s lunch of sandwiches and tea; so she ate a little, 
gift, for his use. Y’ou understand?” j and looked out, alternately, with the warmest. 

There was a cowed, defeated look on her face ^ lightest, most comfortable feeling at her heart, 
for a minute. Then she said, “I do not think £ She had finished this task of giving the money 
John would dislike me enough to refuse me this ; triumphantly, and it seemed to have brought 
little pleasure;” her fingers twisted nervously 1 John nearer than ever before, remembering 
together. “He does not know me. It has been £ how long she had been in accumulating it. dol- 
eeveral years since ho saw me.” jlir by dollar, hoping, some day, secretly to con- 

“So much the worse for him,” thought Hoge. ] vert it to his use. Perhaps, if Jenny 's life had 
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been less solitary, she would not have clung, in : what widow and orphan it was John was going 
this morbid fashion, to John Mackay’s memory ; > to leave penniless. 

but there had been nothing in the routine of l Hoge was full of old-fashioned, Quixotic no¬ 
housekeeping for uncle Sum, or teaching the > tions. Going back to his desk, he took up the 
district school in the village, to take his place. 5 papers of a suit in which be had offered his 
£be had often been afraid that, after the money > services: Lowther vs. Spillsby, which had been 
was saved, it would be tossed indignantly aside, * dragging along the courts, year after year, for 
like that birthday fupper. i lack of money, on Lowther’s part, to push it 

“But now,” she thought, “it may help him J through. He was a drunken old hound, Low- 
to gain the property; then / will have won it 5 tlier; but he had been sorely abused by the 
for him, and he will never guess to whom he j world, and had right on his side, in this matter, 
owes it!” her eyes glowing as she looked down s so Charley Hoge had taken the whole affair on 
the street. She kept them fixed on the corner; $ his broad shoulders. It bade fair to be an old 
it was almost noon. “There can’t be any harm j man-of-the-sea to him, Lowther did so haunt 
in watching him as he goes by; he is my brother, \ and beset him. He saw the pimpled face of 
brother John.” * $ the poor old loafer coming under the maples 

She would not own to herself how every scrap | now, and, bolting the door, dodged into the 
of knowledge in her brain, every step she had j kitchen, and fell to work husking corn with 
made toward beauty or refinement, had grown > Louisa for dinner, wondering if Gretchen would 
out of a fierce wish to please him when they | curl her scarlet lips, like a fine lady, if she 
should meet; and when, an hour after noon, j chanced to see them, or turn in heartily and 
she caught a distant glimpse of his brown blouse S help. 

and low felt hat, as he came round the corner, j - 

she hid behind the curtain and hardly breathed j CHAPTER V IT. 

until he had passed. If he had seen her, she, ! The pleasant autumn sunshine, that fell so 
being a woman, would most probably have met \ warmly on Jenny Mackay’s earnest face peer- 
his eyes with a cold stare, though she had known < ing out of the window, or into the widow Hoge’s 
that it was her last chance of recognition from l cozy little kitchen, grew sick and yellow, one 
him on earth. t \ fancied, before reaching the curtained library 

John Mackay hurried into Hoge’s office. I at the Elms. The green, woolen drapery looked 
“You were right, Charley,” he cried. “Doty > faded by daylight; the carpet dusty and worn; 
has spent the morning with the other party. \ a vase of withered flowers was on the window- 
He's bought over, that’s clear. Fordycc has? sill; and the nauseous odor of the plants came 
been on the track. He has bought tickets, for * in a gust, now and then, through the air. Some- 
himself and them, to Pittsburg. Doty, I mean.” i how, with all Mrs. Knote’s personal daintiness 
“And the other party?” Hoge rubbed his J and beauty, there was always this decayed, ill- 
beard reflectively. “I understand, Mackay. J kept atmosphere about her. 

You have a shrewd enemy to deal with, who-5 She was dressed carefully, as usual, to-day; 
ever she is. She is going to make sure of the ? her plump, white shoulders and arms gleaming 
nurse, as well as Doty, before she pays the J through the thin black of her dress; a few more 
black mail. Don’t you see? It’B lucky for you, ; of the golden curls creeping from under their 
my boy. Follow on their trail, and you’ll un-; cap; her sandy-gray eyes watchful, steady as a 
earth the old nurse herself—then throw Doty i cat’s. 

overboard, and make your own terms with her. ; Opposite to her—for she was half-rcclining 
It’s a clear game, if you follow it up properly.” | on a sofa—stood Doty. He had risen for change 
“I knew you’d advise that. Keep these \ of position, as their interview had lasted already 
papers for me until I coroe back, they are the s a long time. % 

memoranda,” handing him an old pocket-book. I “I am glad you have been perfectly frank 
‘Have you cash on band, Mackay?” Hoge \ with me,” he said; “it would not have been 
blushed as Jenny herself might have done at > worth our while to try to deceive each other. 

this. “I can furnish you if-” jl knew that the moment I looked into your 

“No, no, Charley, I’m in no trouble on that < eye£” 
score. Drop a line for me down to the cabin, \ A pretty, natural color rose into her cheeks 
saying I’m off; I’ll have no time. Good-by.” \ at the compliment. After all, if the widow was 
wringing his hand. £ not made of sound, honest bone, but of a flaccid 

‘Good-by, Mackay.” He did not wish him 5 sham flesh, that “gave” wherever you touched 
luck, he hardly knew why, wondering vaguely i; it, it was not altogether her fault, perhaps. 
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Since she was a child, her shrewdness in finan- s by-the-by, quite a boor, clownish, as to exterior, 
ciering had been the only mental quality se- ij a dredger in broadcloth.” 

lected for praise: women are always open to j; The lady tried to smile, but something in the 
flattery on that point. This present business >, man’s manner alarmed her unaccountably: a 
was only a more masterly stroke of diplomacy s sly look of enjoyment at her irritation, and 
than any before, in her opinion. ^ another look, the meaning of which she could 

44 1 must live,” continued Doty, argumenta- jj not fathom, 
tivcly. “No man can blame me for turning the £ 44 1 proposed to meet him, you are aware, to- 

biggest penny I can. And the certainty of the day. He will keep a close watch on my move- 
annuity is preferable to the chance of sharing $ ments, you may be assured. I suggest, there- 
the spoils with Mackay. That's plain talk, I ^ fore, the propriety of our leaving the city by 
take it.” i; different routes, and meeting in Pittsburg, or 

44 And I was quite as clear,” said the widow, $ wherever you maj' appoint.” Ho met her sus- 
smiling. “Y’ou hold me in your power to com- i* picious scrutiny boldly. “I have no motive in 
xnand the annuity; but only when I am con-t deceiving you; you know that. If I wished to 
vinced, by hearing ihe story from the mouths s make terms with the other party, or to break 
of these people, that it is correct.” $ off our conference, I have but to walk openly 

44 You'll appreciate the necessity of caution l out of yonder door. You have no legal pow er 
in talking to them,” he said, in an insinuating $ to detain me.” 

tone. “They’re coarse, you know, plain spoken, \ 44 1 know that,” she said. But she thought to 

totally unbred. If they got an inkling of the \ herself, 44 He believes me helpless in his clutches, 
whereabouts of this Mackay, I wouldn’t answer s but, some day, he will value a woman’s cunning 
for them: they could make their own terms, you \ better.” Yet she only smiled, 
are aware?” > 44 1 will leave the city before or after you, as 

44 1 comprehend. I will be careful. At seven \ you decide,” he said, 
the train leaves?” s 44 As you please,” she languidly rejoined, mak- 

44 Yes You still think it best that the young $ ing another motion to rise, 
lady should accompany us?” doubtfully. < But this time his hand interposed and touched 

44 It was no wish of mine,” impatiently. 44 She \ her liglifly on the sleeve. “One momdnt more. 

is restless, wants change, I suppose, and, when $ I have something further to say-” 

I asked her if she would try the lake air, con- t Light as his touch was, it thrilled her with 

sented eagerly. N'importe . She sees nothing.” ]! such disgust that she would have shaken it an- 
44 Well, well,” patting his lips with his fingers, i; grily off. But she was forced to sink passively 
There had, naturally, a tone of greater inti- $ back in her chair, and wait, while the freckled 
macy sprung up, between the two, during their s red face of the man grew redder, as he paused, 
long consultation. If it was distaeteful to the $ and his coarse fingers touched her wrist, 
lady, and if she tried to recede from it, her 1: For a moment he sat silent, irresolute, and, 

effort was vain: the man w’atched her keenly \ w’ken he spoke, it was slowly, and as if laboring 

with his foxy eye, and held her to her place. ^ under a great embarrassment, well counterfeited 
44 I’ve my paw on her as firmly as a cat with a ^ if it was acting. 

mouse,” he chuckled to himself. 44 She’ll never ^ “I scarcely dare utter my thought,” he said, 
play fast and loose with me.” i* in a fawning tone—more disgustful, if such a 

She took out a little bijou of a watch, and i thing could be, to the woman, than any which 
glanced at it. “It grows late in the morning; < he had used before—looking, with a maudlin 
I must leave you until we meet in the cars,” s haze over his eyes, into her face. “I have 
half rising. * $ known you bo short a time, and I have no skill 

But the mdn leisurely seated himself. 44 Only j; to master woman’s love. It. is only to the pocket 
one moment, my dear madam. Pardon me— s that I am a dangerous assailant,” with a grating 
but two little considerations I have to offer. !> laugh. “But I have thought, of a way in which 
Have I your permission?” £ all these difficulties may be reconciled, my dear 

She bowed, with the old, suave smile, but her J madam. "Without the payment of this trouble- 
glance grew more furtive and uneasy. i* some annuity—you perceive?—leaving the in- 

“First—Have you considered the danger of £ come quite intact. For I could gag the mouths 
our being seen to leave the city in company? ? of these Storms, if, indeed, they knew to whom 
By our very brusque young friend, Mackay, I ' to tell their story, which, luckily, they do not. 
mean? It is remarkable that his gentle blood ^ You comprehend, I am, in fact, the possessor 
should have done so little for that young man— i of-” 
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“Of the whip you lash with? I perceive,” $ with a coarse admiration on the face before 
she said, in a strangely quiet tone. £ him. Then he continued: “I am not altogether 

“Pah! too strong language! No such thing. J; selfish, madam, in this. It would be for your 
Lash, indeed! A mere business arrangement, $ interest and mine: certainly for my happiness, 
unless, as I wi^ going to propose, we can settle | and, I humbly trust, for yours also. I put it 
it on a more amicable, tenderer footing,” turn- $ before you in the light of interest only. I wish 
mg the same glazed look into her frightened 5 you to give me no answer for the present. Look 
face. I at it as a mere business proposal, and, on our 

She tried stealthily to withdraw her hand, s journey, I will endeavor to commend it to you 
but his grasp tightened on it. J in a more delicate manner.” As he finished, he 

“Pray, let it remain,” he said. “Be patient, j wiped his forehead, and walked up and down 
I have shocked you by my heat; but the time 5 the room, his head bent on his breast, 
is short.” \ The widow, drawn back in the shadow of the 

She gave a gasp, something between a groan < curtain, watched him silently. She guessed, 
or a laugh: it might have been an outcry for $ with almost certainty, the motives that had 
the last remnant of womanly feeling trodden i actuated him, and knew them to be not alto- 
under foot of this man. 5 gether the desire of gain. He was a man, con- 

“I have troubled you?” he asked, tenderly, \ fined, since his birth, to the lowest, most palp¬ 
holding the hand closer. ^ ably knavish class of the community: there 

She dashed him aside, stood erect, her cheek t was a clhince here to gain access to the upper 
burning. “What you have to say, let me hear $ caste. She knew herself to possess that order 
it in plain words. I am ready for the worst.” t of physical beauty never powerless on men of 
Now, not even worms of Mr. Doty’s species t this stamp: it had had its effect—though an 
relish being trodden upon. The blood receded J subordinate one—in influencing him. She did 
from his face, leaving the brown freckles and v not overrate that effect—her vanity was dumb 
blotches more apparent. '< before this real peril. It was real to the woman, 

“You have but little fear of angering me, i: terrible. There was not a womanly instinct in 
madam,” he said, hotly. < her nature that did not recoil from it; nor a 

“But little. You will not trouble yourself to % single plan or ambition for the future that 
be revenged, unless it pays better than to for- ^ would not be crushed if she yielded. Her very 
give.” <! breath seemed to come to her slow and cold, as 

“Sharp!” laughed the man. \ she sat there, nerving herself for the struggle, 

“Let me hear all you have to propose.” I with something of the feeling of a rider forced; 
“Briefly this, then,” facing her. But, as he l in his course, to a sudden leap, with death wait- 
spoke, the woman hid her face in her hands, {ing below. “Better death, than life with that 
some utter abandonmei$ of shame overcoming 5 man!”, she thought. She must be quiet and 
her. “You know, as I do, that to suffer Mackay s wary: he had her almost wholly in his power, 
to prosecute his claim would leave you a beggar $ But there was one loophole of escape. God 
in the world. You know, secondly, that to pay 5: help her if it must come to that! 
the annuity I demand will cripple the estate $ “You will give me time? You said you would 
almost as far.” | do that,” she said, looking up at him. 

“I do know it.” ^ “As much time as you wish,” stopping be- 

“I propose, then, that you forget how short \ fore her. “You will see the Storms at Mar- 
a time 1 have known you; that you regard only l quette, and find the truth of my story, and the 
the sincere affection I have conceived for you.” < necessity of making terms with me. By that 
She flung her hands from her white face with 
a sudden gesture of loathing. 

“Enough of this!” she cried. “You mean 
that it would be a more profitable speculation 
for you to become master of this house and my 
income, than to receive the hush-money you 
demanded?” 

“ And—you, you forget yourself, my dear Mrs. 

Knote,” taking the hand again—“and owner of i hair, the red, inflexible eye, with the same 
tms beautiful, precious self!” While he speke, S vague, unmeaning gaze. 

his eye wandered again, like a Jew peddlar’s, 5 “Have you anything more to say?” she dully 
over the room, the lawn, and fixed itself again $ asked, at last. 


I time you will be able to give me your decision.” 
There was no trace of his oltt, gibing manner 
in voice or look as he said this. Every glance 
and inflection was hard and relentless. 

A hot, level ray of sunlight struck across his 
lank, ungainly figure, and fell on the dusty car¬ 
pet. She watched the rainbow-colored motes 
floating in it, the lean, freckled face, the gray 
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“Only, my dear madam,” taking her hand, $ The girl hurried up rnd took her fingers in 
“that you will dismiss this terror from your \ her hand, with an eager kindness, as if wishing 
face, and look at the matter calmly. With every > to blot out the words of the night before. “Your • 
moment, my desire increases that you should \ skin is dry and feverish, mother,” she said, 
accept this method of relieving yourself from l anxiously. “I am glad we are^oing to purer 
your difficulties. It may be,” every syllable \ air than this. Shall I walk with you?” 
sharp and distinct, “it may be that I will limit i “No, child,” gently. She looked into her 
you to this one.” \ daughter’s clear dark eyes for a moment, then 

“You mean-” 5 let her head fall on her shoulder, with a feeling 

“That I will refuse to accept of any annuity »j that here was something sincere and pure, which 
as compromise. Either this marriage, or the ^ she could touch for a moment. “ I’m so tired, 
transfer of the proofs to Mackay.” 1 Gretchen.” 

She shivered. “I thought it would come to X “Of what, mother?” tenderly stroking the 
that. Give, me time.” $ soft curls. 

“Assuredly, until we reach Marquette. Fare- $ “Of myself, of living,” raising her head sud- 
well now,” shaking her hand warmly. “We will J denly. “Let me alone. I must go out of this 
meet at Pittsburg. Take the same boat at $ loosening the hands clasped about her neck. 

S&ult Ste. Marie. How I shall begrudge the {: She turned, ns she reached the door, and 
hours until those moon-lit nights upon the £ looked back, the muscles of her neck and face 
lake!” J; twitching convulsively. 

She laughed. There was something irresisti-J “What is it that pains you, mother?” said 
bly ludicrous to her in his face, at that moment, : her daughter, coming closer, 
in spite of the sickness at her heart. \ “Gretchen! If ever the day should come 

“I rejoice that you take so cheerful a view \ when you wish I were dead before you, rather • 
Of your position,” he sneered, and then left i than be the thing I am, remember that I have 
her. i been tempted more than woman is able to 

The air felt sultry, choking to her, when he ? bear.” The words were uttered with a dull 
was gone; her hands shook as she tried to open 1; cry, unconsciously almost, Gretchen thought; 
the window. “I did not think I was so weak,” s then she was gone. 

said Mrs. Knote, leaning her head, with its rip- < A few moments afterward, she wa9 walking 
pling curls glistening in the sunlight, against 5 slowly down one of the by-streets into the 
the sash. Then she shut her eyes. Perhaps, J crowded part of .the city, dressed with her 
never before had her life and its possibilities $ usual exquisito care; for even then she had 
flashed before her so vividly and sharply as in ^ chosen her sleeves and collar to match the 
that moment; never before had she felt the v dress mechanically. It gave her a faint, far-off 
power of her subtle, narrow brain, and all that * pleasure to know that her hat was becoming, 
it might accomplish; never valued the creamy i and that the pink flush was mounting to her 
skin, the well-taught face as now. If she had } cheek again, even although, now and then, the 
been selfish before, every inch of her flesh as- > sharp pain gnawing within wrung out drops of 
eumed a strange dearness to her, now that her \ sweat on her forehead. 

life was wrecked. A beggar, or the wife of that s She passed several of her acquaintances, and 
man! That was what the future held for her. \ exchanged smiling nods with them “In town 
Neither you nor I can ever know what schemes \ again so soon, Mrs. Knote?” said one, Fred 
were crushed for her, the remembrance of which | Whipple, glancing approvingly at the fresh- 
drove the color slowly out of her cheek, leaving \ timed face in its widow’s cap. “Yes: but 
it livid, wringing strange, unused tears into the \ away again to-night; to the lakes, we think.** 
dulled eyes. j And Fred raised his cap, and went on, thinking, 

“It is more than I can bear,” she said, at last. { “Confoundedly well-preserved woman! But 
Her voice startled herself, it was so hoarse | sham from head to foot.*’ 
and feeble. Wbat chance of escape was there ? $ In her own circle, Mrs. Knote held a certain 
She stood a few moments, dully looking out at $ sovereignty, by right of tact and taste “She 
the hot noon-tide shadows curdling up under $ would present this Dpty to them as her hus- 
the trees, her thoughts drifting along in a $ band !’* gnawing at her lip until it bled, 
dreary, idle way. £ She passed some children, a boy and a girl, 

“I’ll go out, my breath is choking me,” she $ dressed in white, playing about a wicker wagon, 
said to Gretchen, wiio entered the room with a i; wherein lay a fat. blinking baby. They did not 
weak effort to smile. ? remind her of Gretchen, when she was young, 
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for she had cared but little for the child, except i ling little fountain inside, brown sponges and 
as a block on which to exhibit lace and em- J bits of cuttle-bone festooned about the win- 
broideries; but, farther back, there was a re- \ dows. “She wanted some finer perfumery— 
membrance of her own childhood, when she for her case—she would go over,” she said to 
played all day long without a thought beyond, \ -herself. “Perfumery, that was all:” crossing 
except that she grew hungry or sleepy, and > the street. “A fortuight they would be to- 
loved the gray-headed old mother, to w’hom she J gether on the lakes, in the boat.” She stopped 
said her drowsy prayers at night. “Better \ outside. “What—scent—did she want? Ver- 
than I ever have loved any one since,” she mut- i; bena water—that was cleanest.” She took out 
tered, going down the side-walk. “I wonder % her portemonnaic, and, selecting the exact price 
what she would say if she could look down and J of the bottle, held it in her hand, and buried t he 
see me, to-day!” ^pocket-book in her pocket beneath her band¬ 

it was a cheerful, sunny day, as we said; the > kerchief. “Because, that is all I shall buy,” 
air full of woody smells from the forests about $ she said to herself, going in. 
the city and the trees on the pavements; the ' She stood by the glass-case, trifling with the 
streets crowded with ladies and children in ] piece of silver while the shop-man chose the 
their cool, light dresses; the long rows of > bottle, noticing how surly he looked being 
marble facings, gleaming white, radiating from i wakened from his afternoon’s nap. “Change, 
every square. <! madam,” as she turned away, handing her some 

She stopped, feeling weak, in one of the \ loose pieces of coin, 
thickly-wooded squares, and sat down under < She would have gone but for that. She held 


an elm. A few minutes afterward, two or three } 
men halted to look over the railing and feed the $ 
deer; one of them was Doty. She drew back \ 
quickly; but he had not seen her, passed on \ 
carelessly into the next street. Yet, in that £ 
quick glance she had, perhaps better than Over \ 
before, realized the fate waiting for her. “At \ 


Marquette I am to tell him ? Not a month from 
now?” rising and going out again, aimlessly, 
into the street. She held her parasol up be¬ 
tween her and the glare of the sun, looking 
doubtfully around at the laughing groups. 
Was there no help for her in heaven or hell? 
“Hardly a month from now.” Then beggary, 


them in her open hand. How the sun glared, 
arid the people chatted and laughed outside! 

Who pitied her? Who cared what she did? 
And her soul had gone far into the depths. She 
turned, and, rattling the coins together in her 
palm, asked for something else of the yawning 
shop-boy. It was only a white powder done up 
in a bit of greenish paper, tied with a brown 
string. When he gave it to her, she closed her 
glove over the whole package easily. “Just 
pays for it,” as she tendered the change, “just 
enough.” 

Enough, for what? “To free her from this 
bondage worse than death!” thrusting it out of 


or to be this man’s wife! J sight. “Safe now!” breathing freer. 

There was a drug-shop at the opposite cor- $ But there was a look on Elizabeth Knote’s 
ner, shining with its gilt letters and rows of i face, as she went into the street, never seen 
blue and crimson and yellow bottles, and spark- > there before. (to be continued.) 


WOMAN’S PART. 

BT SARAH E. GABNN SHALL. 


Tib woman’* part of glory, 

The tear that dims it* shine, 
And weeps for faded roses 
Where laurel leaves entwine. 
The hanghty brow of conquest 
May wear a gem-lit crown, 
Tet woman mourns for blossoms 
Its footstep tramples down. 

Tis woman’s part of glory 
To hide her tears away, 

And calmly smile, while arming 
Her dear ones for the fray; 


They must not tremble in the fight, 
Nor shrink before the foe, 
Rememb’ring how her lip grew white 
When thoy were called to go. 

Tis woman’s part of glory i 

To shroud the pulseless clay, 

From which the soul of bravery 
Has proudly snored away. 

That lofty life, perchance, hath won 
A plaudit from the years; 

But dimmed existence mourns its sun, 
And woman’s part are tears. 
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BY MRS. GEORGE SANGSTER. 


Twilight was coming on softly—the golden \ 
twilight of early October. Lights were burning j 
in the drawing-room, and through the open win- J 
dows stole in, from the garden, the fragrance of s 
hundreds of flowers. The fairer glories of the \ 
summer were faded, but a succession of bril- j 
liant blossoms still made the grounds look j 
gay: the leaves were beginning to put on their $ 
brightest autumn tints, and, here and there, | 
the graveled walks were strewn with the dead \ 
foliage. $ 

EJlen was just bringing in tea. In little } 
groups, about the room, were Mr. and Mrs. \ 
('uncord, a stately, dignified couple, with man- \ 
ners of the olden time, courteous, but formal; ? 
Lute Prescott, their niece, Ilarry and Augustus 5 
Concord, their sons, and Mrs. Evelyn, a friend ij 
from the South. On the sofa, asleep, with her <; 
curly head on the crimson pillow, lay little Min- S 
nie Evelyn. \ 

As the cups were handed round, and each ? 
partook of the delicate, cooling repast, Mrs. > 
Concord said, { 

“Where is Ida?” ^ 

“I have not seen Ida, aunt Charlotte,” said \ 
Lute, fancying herself the person addressed. $ 
“She put on her hat and went out, nearly an jj 
hour ago—I fancy she went to see Mollie Grey.” \ 
“Harry, you ought to go in search of her,” s 
said Mrs. Concord, addressing her eldest sou. ^ 
“Ida is most imprudent to go out at such an \ 
hour. The square is so full of soldiers, too—I \ 
am surprisfed at her.” \ 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said Ellen, re- \ 
speetfully; “but I saw Miss Ida walking in the j! 
grounds, with an officer, just before the tea $ 
came in.” J 

“Impossible!” cried Harry, flushing. “My< 
sister would not so demean herself.” { 

But at this moment voices floated in through j 
the open window, and presently, through the < 
casement, stepped Miss Ida Concord, and a tall, > 
fine-looking officer of the United States’ Volun- \ 
tears, jyhom she introduced as Capt. Philip Grey, | 
saying, J 

“Lutie, Capt. Grey is an old friend of yours, \ 
you must entertain him. Ma, you must forgive l 
me—spare ine a lecture, I beg. I only ran in > 
to see dear Mollie a moment, and there I met \ 
194 


the rover, and so, for friendship’s sake, and for 
‘Auld lang syne,’ I had to bring him in. Ellen, 
coffee for the captain, and a glass of ice-water 
for me.” 

Capt. Grey met with a cold reception from 
most of the circle. Only the elder Mr. Concord 
gave him a hearty^ grasp of the hand, and as¬ 
sured him of his pleasure in meeting him. Like 
many another home in Baltimore, this was a 
house divided against itself; mother and sons 
favored secession, and hated the flag of their 
country and its brave defenders; father and 
daughter were for the Union, unconditionally. 
The visitors were rebel sympathisers. Lute 
Prescott was supposed to have a lover in the 
Confederate Army; Mrs. Evelyn had lost a hus¬ 
band, and—what she had, perhaps, prized more 
—a fortune, in the failing Southern cause. 

Left to Lute's entertainment, the young cap¬ 
tain seemed likely to fare poorly. Miss Pres¬ 
cott could be fascinating and lively when she 
chose; she could also be haughty and cold. 
Mrs. Evelyn did not fail to wonder, however, 
as she saw Lute's habitual lady-like self-pos¬ 
session forsake her, and the tell-tale blood crim¬ 
son her cheek for a moment, and then recede, 
leaving it marble pale, as the captain seated 
himself beside her. She w T as not near enough 
to hear their first words. 

“Well, Lute,” said Capt. Philip, “are we 
friends or foes?” 

“No man is my friend, Capt. Grey, who in¬ 
sults me by wearing that uniform in my pre¬ 
sence.” 

The captain smiled. 

“I have been insulted by many ladies, Miss 
Lutie, since I last saw Baltimore; but I scarcely 
thought to hear a word of reproach in my na¬ 
tive city, from the lips of an old friend.” 

“You presume, Capt. Grey, in bringing up 
the past. When you entered the lists against 
the South, yeu ceased to be my friend. Here¬ 
after we are as strangers, unless, indeed, the 
Federals are beaten soon. In that case, I could 
hardly withhold my pity!” 

“And what of the summer at Nahant, Miss 
Lute, and the bathing, and riding, and the 
moonlight evenings, and-” 

“Indeed, Capt. Philip, you are too late, if 
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you are talking sentiment and moonlight to 
Lutie,” said Ida, merrily. “She is a down¬ 
right rebel; and, what is more, do you see that 
chain around her neck? Well, at the other end 
she has a little locket, and whose face inside do 
you suppose?” 

*‘Ida!” said Mrs. Concord, “you are violating 
your cousin's confidence. Go to the piano and 
give us some music, child?” 

“Oh! let Lutie play, ma,” pleaded Ida. “She 
plays better than I do; or, perhaps, Mrs. Evelyn 
will favor us!” 

“Mrs. Evelyn begs to be excused,” said that 
lady, with decision. 

So Ida had no choice. She went to the piano, 
and played awhile soft, dreamy, floating music, 
with faintly ringing bells, here and there, and 
mountain echoes, and muffled chords. Like a 
fairy spell, the gentle melody soothed the vexed 
hearts of the listeners. Soon the party resolved 
itself into two portions; the one, consisting of 
Mrs. Concord, Mrs. Evelyn, and the boys, gath¬ 
ered around a little card-table and began a 
game of whist; the other of Mr. Concord and 
the captain, who talked together of the war, the 
times, and the affairs of the nation. Gradually, 
the captain was drawn into a narrative of some 
of his own experiences. He was talking of the 
battle of Cedar Mountain, talking, w ith uncon¬ 
scious eloquence, earnestness, and pathos. His 
blue eyes kindled, his voice rose; and as he told 
of the splendid charge, and the fierce onset, he 
had gained another listener. Lutie, who had 
withdrawn from the rest, and was looking over 
a book of photographs, with pretended interest, 
was listening raptly. The captain saw it. One 
glance aside showed him that the black eyes 
were dewy with unshed tears; that the damask 
cheeks were burning with a warmer glow; that 
the bosom was heaving, with a quicker motion, 
under the scarlet and white flowers that lay on 
it. Lute wore her colors. 

“With God’s help,” thought Capt. Grey, “be¬ 
fore I leave Baltimore, she shall wear my colors 
again. Ah! Lutie, you shall wear mine own 
true blue upon your red and white—the faithful 
blue—the conquering blue!” 

All the while he was thinking, the smooth 
flow of his conversation went on, and Ida was 
playing for herself. 

She saw it, but she was not piqued to find 
that no one was listening. People seldom do 
listen in company. They give a polite atten¬ 
tion, and are glad of the music, because it gives 
a cover to flirtation, an excuse to indifference, 
a point to an evening’s entertainment. Ida 
played for herself, and played her best, drifting 
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out, as was her wont, into quiet seas of melody, 
with soft sunlight shining over them, and gentle 
winds, and rain falling tenderly. 

By-and-by her father spoke, breaking into 
one of her fairy dreams with a request for the 
Battle of Prague. 

“Ida, my love, play the Battle of Prague—it 
is my favorite—and it will just suit our military 
friend.” 

“Lute, will you turn the music?” said Ida. 
“Allow me,” said Capt. Grey, politely, rising 
and standing beside the fair performer. Like 
all old-fasliioned people, Mr. Concord liked the 
Battle of Prague, and Ida as cordially disliked 
it. But she always dutifully played it when her 
father aqked. 

“Good-night, Miss Ida; good-night, Miss 
\ Prescott,” said the captain, when the music 
} was over; and, with a polite good-nigbt to the 
J heads of the family, and a bow to the rest, the 

> captain was gone. His departure was the sig- 
! nal for discussion on the part of the rest. 

| “Ida, how could you invite him in? He 
| is no gentleman to come, knowing our senti- 
| ments. A forward boy, presuming on his uni- 
| form!” and like comments were freely made. Ida 
; only laughed, and contented herself by saying, 
\ .“At all events, he is a very pleasant beau, 
; and will be most acceptable, to me, in the pre- 
S sent dearth of young men. AU the young men 
\ of spirit, now-a-days, are gone to tLe war. 

; Only those who are selfish, or cowardly, are to 
" be found at home. If I were a rebel, like Harry 
\ and Gus, I’d be one, and join Stuart’s Cavalry 
H at once; it’s contemptible, lounging at home, 
' and despising our banner, when thousands are 
5 fighting and dying for it.” 

\ “Ida, Ida—mercy!” cried Gus. “You are 
\ severe! So says not our darling Lutie?” 

» “I quite agree with Ida, boys!” said Lutie. 
\ “I honor Phil Grey, though he has espoused 
\ the cause I hate, because he dares to fight for 
>his principles.” 

j Mrs. Evelyn rose languidly, and, calling a 
; servant, desired him to carry the unconscious 

> Minnie up stairs. Then she bade^l courteous 

> good-night to the rest, and, in a few moments, 

I the parlor was darkened, and the family se&t- 

> tered to their rooms. 

“Lutie,” said Ida, “do let me see the face in 
[your locket—won’t you, dear? It is Arthur 

> Canfield’s, isn’t it?” 

\ “You are a Yankee for guessing, child,” said 
[Lutie, laughing; “but, indeed, you cannot see 
5 it. I will do anything else for you. my love, 

: but the face in the locket I cannot and will not 
i show.” 
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“Not even to me?” 

“Not even to you, little pet.” 

A few days after, there came a transport up 
the Chesapeake, laden with pale, suffering men. 
Prom the boat they were lifted, not too tenderly, 
by arms that were used to the burden, into am¬ 
bulances, and thence were borne to the hospi¬ 
tals. Some of them, who were able to walk, 
were formed into line, and marched along the 
pavements. Past Ida Concord's splendid home 
went that gaunt, weary, emaciated band, totter¬ 
ing with weakness, faint with hunger. Was it 
wonderful that they cast longing eyes in at the 
grand old mansion, with its sweeping walks, its 
overshadowing trees, its unmistakable signs of 
plenty and home. To tired men such piansions 
have the look of the House Beautiful, which 
Christian saw, standing in his pathway, offering 
its rest and refreshment to him, the dust-stained 
and wayworn. 

Little Minnie was swinging on the massive 
gate—a forbidden sport, but not the less a plea¬ 
sant one. She looked with childish compassion 
at the men who walked so slowly by, and, at 
last, she said to one of them, 

“Man, do you want a flower?” 

“No, little one,” said the bronzed, hardened- 
looking soldier, “I don't want a flower; but I’d 
like a bit of bread, I'm hungry and thirsty.” 

Quick as a flash, Minnie was off the gate, and 
into the house, calling, “Mamma, Ida, Lutie, 
here are hungry men; bring them bread— 
quick!” 

Ida flew out with bread and meat, and made 
the servants bring out all the house afforded. 
And Lute, the “secesh sympathizer,” with the 
lover in the rebel ranks, as all the house sus¬ 
pected, Lute, too, went forth, like a Lady Boun¬ 
tiful, and, with softest words of pity, dealt out 
food to the hungry. She was passing a cup of 
coffee to a soldier, when, suddenly, a clear, 
ringing voice uttered a morning greeting, and, 
looking up, she saw Capt. Grey, riding slowly 
past, admiration and amusement struggling in 
his handsome face. 

“Pray, ftla, how long does that Capt. Grey 
mean to lounge around Baltimore?” asked Lutie, 
impatiently 

“Very likely all winter,” replied Ida “He 

has an appointment on Gen.-’s staff Did 

he not tell you the other evening?” 

“I had but very little conversation with him, 
Ida ” 

‘I thought, for an old friend, you were very 
distant,” said Ida. “But, I suppose Arthur 
Canfield has so filled your mind that you can 
look at no one else, particularly no one who 


fights under ‘ Massa Lincoln,’ as our good uncle 
Robert says. Oh! Lute, John, the gardener, 
tells me that he is about enlisting in the Corpt 
cTAfrique. When are you going to see them 
drill?” 

“Not at all,” said Lute, as she handed a cup 
to one of the last men. 

“Wouldn’t Arthur like it?” said Ida, laugh- 
ing. 

“Ida Concord, never mention Arthur Can¬ 
field's name to me!” said Lute, passionately. 
“You are all at fault; Arthur is but one among 
many friends; we care nothing for each other 
beyond friendship; indeed, I once thought he 
loved you.” 

They went together into the house, and up 
the broad steps, Ida singing, merrily, 


‘ill’s well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new." 


Capt. Grey called often at Mr. Concord’s. In 
spite of themselves, the “secesh” portion of the 
family were won by his gentlemanly and agree¬ 
able manners, and his high-toned principles and 
thorough manliness. Ida was the only one who 
received him with apparent carelessness, the 
rest brightened up a little when he appeared; 
except Lute, who always sank into a quiet and 
reserve, quite foreign to her usual demeanor, 
when he was announced. \ 

He had bantered her not a little, on her kind¬ 
ness to the soldiers, telling her that she was by 
no means a consistent rebel. 

“Any woman, Capt. Grey, would have done 
all that Lutie did,” said Mrs. Concord. 

“Not so,” said the captain. “I have seen 
beautiful ladies turn coldly and unpityingly 
from the forms of our wounded, in tho South, 
and have seen their delicate hands poipt the 
pistol, and pull the trigger, while they smiled 
as they sent some poor fellow into eternity. 
No, Mrs. Concord, Lutie is a true woman, but 
she is not a good rebel.” 

And Lutie, grown strangely indifferent, did 
not deny it. 

One bright moonlight evening, Lutie and Ida 
were walking, arm-in-arm, up and down the 
portico. The evening was cool, and they had 
donned their shawls and nubies. The music of 
a band in the distance came floating up, sweetly 
and clearly. After many favorite airs, they pre¬ 
pared to wind up with “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

“Come,” said Lutie, “let’s go in; it is getting 
cold out here.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Ida. 

Just then a manly voice woe heard humming 
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over the air, and, as he came up the steps, Philip s 


Grey sang audibly, 


“And the Star Spangled Banner In triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free, anil the home of the brave.” 


“God grant it!” said Ida, reverently. “May 
it wave, with not one star the less, over all the 
land!” 

“Ida!” called her mother, from the drawing¬ 
room. 

Lutie and the captain were left on the piazza. $ 
Rather absently the gentleman hummed over the j 
air. All at once Lutie touched his arm impa¬ 
tiently, 

“Stop, Philip—I don’t love that.” 

“I remember when you did,” said Philip, | 
looking gravely into her face. “Oh! LutieJ 
Prescott, why have you been unfaithful to your i* 
first love? Why, in forsaking your love of coun- £ 
try, have you also forsaken me? I cannot give s 
up my country; but, dearest, I love you as well $ 
to-day as I did that blissful summer Ijpfore the ji 
war!” $ 

“Hu9h, Philip; you know what I have often ^ 
told you. Will you resign and take Lutie?” 

“Never!” said Philip, firmly; “never, Lute, 
will I lay aside this uniform, till there is not a 
rebel in arms in our country, unless it be crim¬ 
soned with my life-blood. But, Lutie, darling, ^ 
you may enjoy your own opinion. You, who ij 
were so sorry for the poor soldiers, the other«! 
day, cannot be so hard-hearted as to steel your- \ 
self against me.” $ 

“Philip,” said Lutie, mischievously, “do you s 
want me to tell you the principle on which I *• 
went out to relieve those men ? It was this: * If ^ 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give s 
him drink; for so shalt thou heap coals of fire ^ 
on his head.’ Will yo\i have me, on those terms, ^ 
to be your friend?” s 

“No, Lute,” said he, earnestly. “I ask your \ 
love, not your compassion. Keep your coals of \ 
fire!” # $ 


He walked in to Ida, who was at the piano 

“Ida,” said he, “play something patriotic, 
please—anything with a martial ring—I am out 
of tune. Let’s sing The Star Spangled Ban¬ 
ner again—every verse—Dr. Holmes’ last verse 
included.” 

“I don’t remember it,” said Ida. 

“Don’t you? I’ll repeat it.” 

“When a land is illumined by liberty’s smile. 

If a foe from within strike a blow at her glory, 

Down, down with the traitor whose hand would defile 
The flag of her stars, and the page of her story. 

By the millions unchained, when our freedom was gained, 
We would keep her bright blazon forever unstained; 

And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave, 
While the land of the free is the home of the brave.” 

They sang this song, our nation’s, and “Rally 
Round the Flag!” “All Quiet Along the Poto¬ 
mac,” and, finally, the “Red, White, and Blue.” 
As Ida’s soprano and Philip’s bass mingled, there 
came into the chorus a sweet, low contralto, so 
pure and clear that the others alfnost ceased. 
Lo! it was Lutie, and on her bosom a white rose 
and a scarlet knot of fuchsias, tied with a blue 
ribbon. 

“Lutie! my darling! my own!” whispered 
Philip, twining his arm around her waist. “So 
you adopt our colors once more?” 

“ For your sake,” she murmured. 

Ida looked smilingly. “I understand it all 
but one thing,” she said; “Lutie, you must let 
me see the locket.” 

Lutie unfastened the locket and handed it to 
Philip, who touched the spring, and found within 
a boyish face, with a faint moustache just shad¬ 
ing the upper lip—his own face of four years 
back. 

Ida saw it with wonder. “Ah! Lute, you 
hypocrite!” said she. “You have loved him so 
long, and I thought it was Arthur-” 

“No,” laughed Lutie; “you may have Arthur, 
Ida.” 

So Capt. Grey and Lutie Prescott are “en¬ 
gaged,” while our Union girls are quite indig¬ 
nant “that the officers prefer secessionists.” 
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Do yon mark yon rolling river, 

Onward sweeping, onward over— 

Hastening, with a ceaseless motion, 

To the bosom of the ocean? 

Do yon see the foam-bells sparkle, 

Aa the waters glance and darkle— 

See the lights and shadows dancing 
In the currents, swift advancing? 


DYKE BRITTS. 

* 

5 Thus the stream of life is ever 

\ Sweeping onward, stopping never— 

| Thus is man, in broathloss motion, 

5 Tending to a tideless ocean. 

J As the crystal bubbles, speeding, 

< Helpless, with the waves* receding, 

5 So our heart-waves break and quiver 

s In the rushing of life’s river. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

It was Saturday morning, no school hours j As he lay there, with half-closed eyes, forget- 


for that day, at least, and, growing lazy with 
that comfortable thought, Philip Convers laid 
himself down under the shadow of the great 
apple-tree, until such time as the dinner hour 
should summon him from his dreams to more 
commonplace and substantial pleasures. 

It was a bright summer morning. Philip lay 
on the hillside, and could look down over the 
broad valley, with the twin lakes asleep in its 
midst, cozy farm-houses nestled among the trees, 
all glowing and bright in the sunshine, till a 
line of lofty hills, hazy and soft with a myste¬ 
rious glory, closed in the yiew, miles and miles 
away. 

A morning such as this rests me even to think 
of, sitting here, with the noisq of this great city 
swelling up about me, and a vision of green 
fields and scented woods, growing so powerful 
that it seems to me the only rational ambition a 
man could have, would be to lie under the shadow 
of the trees, too indolent even to disturb the 
quiet by a day dream—just drinking the sun¬ 
light and the perfumes as the trees do, with the 
mere fact of existence itself pleasure enough for 
the time. 

Philip was twenty-two; college was done with, 
his law studies nearly over, and, needing rest, 
he had started off on a summer trip to a country 
neighborhood which he had known in his stu¬ 
dent days. He was poor, and could not afford 
to waste much time, so he compounded matters 
by taking the district school, which lacked a 
teacher, for the summer term, and there he was. 

He boarded at the farm-houses, in turn, when 
he felt disposed—great fun it was, too—or when 
he wanted to study and be quiet, he domiciled 
himself at old aunty Dennison’s brown house, at 
the foot of the hill, and the good woman petted 
him to his heart’s content, and fed him with all 
sorts of dainties, looking upon him as a marvel 
of learning and wisdom. 

Philip’s father had been rich, and all that; 
but Philip was alone in the world now, with his 
own way to make it. He had plenty of talent 
and energy, but a great many fastidious ideas, 
which stood in his light, and a whole bundle of 
prejudices and pride that were very uncomfort¬ 
able to carry aboui, but which he was not old 
enough to throw down. 

198 


| ting, as people usually do, the loveliness of the 
J scene in some fancy, whose fulfillment slept 
years and years away, he saw Fanny Harrison 
come over the hill. She had a tiny basket on 
her arm, tripping along with the light step of 
one to whom holidays are a sufficient rarity to 
be pleasant, and humming snatches of songs 
too old-fashioned and simple to have satisfied 
: people who gossip and nod at the opera, but 
which did not strike the birds as being at all 
out of tune with their melodies. 

$ She did not see Philip until she was close 
i upon him; then he rose up, in the full dignity 
\ of his goodly length, and confronted her, causing 
5 her to stop short with a blush that a queen would 
^have envied. 

| “ 4 And where are you going? said he,* ” sang 

J Philip, from a wonderful old ballad they had 
i heard caroled, not long before, by an ancient 
l maid, and which was a never-failing source of 
^ amusement between them, 
i; “Not ‘strange countries for to see,’ ” said 
5 Fanny, laughing with all the glee the day’s 
i freedom and this sudden pleasure brought to 
<her heart. “Aunt Hannah has gone to visit 
sker sister, and won’t come back till morning, 
\ and uncle said I might have the whole day to 
j myself.’* 

\ “And how are you going to spend such a 
5 wonderful boon ?” asked Philip. 

\ “I am going down to the lakes after water- 
\ lilies, and I’ve got my dinner in my basket, and 
! I'm going to have a nice day all alone,*’ replied 
Fanny, with unnecessary^emphasis upon the last 
words, and starting on as she spoke. 

“Oh!” said Philip, coolly, and walked on by 
her side with beautiful unconcern. 

\ “I thought you were staying over at Mr. 

I Norris’?” said Fanny. 

“I came here last night,” replied he. “I can 
stand a good deal; I endured eating ginger¬ 
bread mixed up with the molasses the children 
J left; I said nothing when she slapped Wash- 
! ington Lafayette with the dish-cloth; but when 
\ they found the baby’s stocking in the loaf of 
\ bread, I thought it was time to take my leave.” 

\ Fanny shrieked with delight. 

| “It was a speckled one, too,” continued 
} Philip, gravely, “with a hole in the heel; I 
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had seen Anastasia Ophelia pull it off his foot, j again, for, however bright and pleasant we 
the day before, to make a mud pudding in.” j might find it, there would always be the recol- 
“I shall die,” cried Fanny; “I know I shall!” \ lection of another day, gone, long before, into 
“1 wouldn’t,” said Philip, “for then you \ the heaven of the past, the memory of wliftse 
won’t get to the lake; and I mean to go with i light would dim the brightness of the present, 
you, if I may ” I “I have been so happy!” Fanny whispered, 

“But you want to read those tiresome books,” j when they reaped her home; “oh! so happy, 
replied she, tossing her head in a way which! Philip!” 

And—though Fanny did not know it then, 
and it might take long years to teach her the 
patience necessary for the knowledge—k is a 
great deal when any human being can say those 
words, even looking back on a single day. 

There her patient, much enduring uncle Bat, 
in one hand, and a tin basin in the other. I on a rail fence, after a habit he had—Philip 
“Land's sake!” said she. “If I didn’t think ! thought from some vague homeopathic idea that 
you was hurt ! Why, Fanny, is that you? Where 
be you going?” 

“We are going down to the lake,” said Philip; 

“and I shan't come home to dinner.” 

The old lady would, by no means, allow them 
to depart until she had added a pie to Fanny’s 
stock of provisions; and, while she was getting 
It, Philip ran into the house to bring Tennyson, ^ And Philip went home, to the full as happy 
and Fanny leaned against the gate, thinking $ as Fanny, not feeling that he had done an un- 
how bright the day looked, and how happy she s wise thing, not remembering bow often Fanny’s 
was, with her home, its hard tasks and frequent < surroundings jarred upon him, and forgetting 
scoldings seeming a whole world away. £ how long it would be before he could take her 

So on through «he beauty of the morning they ^ out of that uncongenial life, 
passed, entering the wood, which had a path l He was just happy, and I say it is good to be 
that led down to the lakes—two lovely sheets: young and to walk in such a golden dream; and 
of water which ought to have been joined, and 5 if we others, going out of our youth, grown 
would, but for a tongue of land that had put? cynical and worldly, smile at it all, it is with a 
itself precisely where it was not wanted, like: vague bitterness in our hearts, either from the 
an obstinate man in a crowd. * remembrance of such a time, or—harder still— 

They had a delightful day. They hunted > because no such Juno dream calmed our troubled 
mosses in the woods, rowed over the smooth c morning. 

waters and gathered 1 lies, ate their luncheon \ Fanny Harrison had lived at her uncle’s house 
under the great beech-trce; then Philip read \ for three.years—she was seventeen now—and 
his. favorite poet, and indulged in all sorts of j they had not been very happy ones, 
fanciful talk, which was very pleasant to Fanny, | Her uncle was just a non-entity. His wife 
and brightened her soul by taking it out of the j managed the farm, made ^oads of cheese and 
comnronplace round in which it was forced to \ tuns of butter, and held absolute sway over 
travel upon ordinary days. { everything within her dominions. She had been 

Sitting there in the sunset, Philip told her 1; known to buy a pair of horses, and, after the 
that he loved her, and carried Fanny’s heart \ bargain was concluded, call to her husband, 
with him into the new world, whose light must j “You can come out, Nathaniel, and look at 
from henceforth change her whole existence—! ’em, if you want to; you can’t do no hurt 
but whether to gild or darken it, only the future \ now.” 

could tell. | He went about his house like an old hen that 

So the summer afternoon came to an end, the l got on the wrong nest by mistake, and was too 
moon rose up broad and white, and they took \ stupid to get off. It was a treat when he came 
their way home, too happy, too content, by that { in the kitchen, with his uncertain, shuffling tread, 
time, for many words, but seeming to talk all \ never remembering to shut the door, to hear his 
the while. The day was over—the long, sweet < wife call out, 

day!—the like of which neither you nor I, > “Is that you, Nathaniel?” and to hoar him 
passed out of our first youth, shall ever spend l answer, 


I it counteracted the effects of his wife’s rail¬ 
ings—smelling a good deal of hog and tobacco, 
but so good-natured and quiet that Fanny re¬ 
membered to be thankful she did not need, that 
night, fro meet her aunt, and have some re¬ 
proach, for duty ill-performed, jar on the close 
of her blessed day. 


Bhowed plainly she considered them her mortal 
enemies 

“No, I don’t; I want to go with you.” 

By this time they had reached the brown 
house, and Philip gave a shout which brought 
out old aunty in great haste, with a duck’s egg 
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“It were, my dear.” ^ grew monotonous; Fanny, seen only at inter- 

“Then pull your shoes off, this minute, and < vals, under adverse circumstances and unplea- 
shet the door, and shet your head in it, if you’ve > sant surroundings, was very differeut from the 
a mind to.” * Fanny of that bright day. 

But she was good to him when he was sick, as 5 Of course, they quarreled, and made up, and 
he usually was. She made him well off by her \ quarreled again. Fanny’s life was really a 
energy, and I dare say her scolding was all that * miserable one. It was the busy time of the 
kept him from utter stagnation. \ year on the farm; her^aunt seemed to have 

She liked Fanny. She was pleased that she $ condensed the crossness that ought to have 
was pretty, though she scolded her for it. She £ been spread over a twelve-month into those few 
was angry because the girl could not work like s weeks; and, between hard work, scoldings, and 
a wooden machine; and, with an utter contempt jj Convers’ reproaches, Fanny used to wish her- 
for books herself—except Baxter's Rest, which ^ self out of the world. 

she slept over on Sundays—she had no pity for *> “Why did you ever come here?” she said. 
Fanny’s weakness in that way, and burned her $ “Why did you care for me? My life offends 
novels and boxed her ears without the slightest j; you—I have to work—I am only a poor girl.” 
mercy. ^ “I merely w*ant you to be careful, and not end 

Fanny had to wash dishes, and sew, and strain by being commonplace, like these horrid people, 
milk, and keep busy enough in all conscience, \ Fanny, I love you, you know I do! It breaks 
but she did find time for her books; and Mrs. ^ my heart to see you live so.” 

Harrison was never tired of telling the neigh- § “But it can’t be helped, Philip; don’t make 
hors that Fanny had read more than the minister i me wretched by your fault-finding! I am get- 
now. And nobody shall tell me it was bad for f ting afraid to see you come. You look at my 
her, even though poetry and novels were her > hands, and, when they are red, you frown; 
favorites. Her life might never widen, she might Ij when you see me badly dressed, you are angry; 
become a plain farmer’s wife, and have to crush I can’t help it all.” 

her fancies in a cheese press, but the awakened jj Then Fanny would get impatient of her life, 
imagination would elevate her soul, and, even if j; neglect her duties, and call down aunt Han- 
it made her restless and unsatisfied, it would, \ nail’s wrath upon her head like a tbunder-tem- 
ten to one, make her more urgent in performing $ pest, and so add to her miseries. Then Philip 
the troublesome duties of her existence, from ^ would destroy his comfort by equally idle strug- 
the more necessity of seeking forgetfulness in glcs, and neither of them had patience to wait, 
constant occupation. $ not being old enough to know that the will of 

Mrs. Harrison had but a moderate opinion of 5 the gods cannot be hastened by the efforts of 
Convers, and if she had supposed Fanny loved s poor human beings. 

him, would havo been furious. Into the midst of the general bustle and dis- 

“City sprigs ain’t in my way,” she often said, * comfort came Mr. Ferguson, the ow ner of a 
when he came to the house. ^ great portion of the farm where they lived. He 

“I am glad of it,” Convers would reply, good- ^ was to spend a week, and his presence made 


naturedly. “ Since I’m not in your way, I shan’t 
bother you if I remain.” 

She had humor enough to appreciate the joke, 
and rather liked to see him when she was good- 
humored. At other times she took revenge by 


aunt Hannah more particular and fault-finding 
than ever. 

Ho was a man over forty, with a heart that 
had kept itself young in the midst of a business 
5 life; quiet and retiring in his manners, but dif- 


Bcolding, inordinately, and setting Fanny to $ fusing a sunshine of kindness and placidity 
some horribly disagreeable task, on purpose to ^ about him which did one good, 
annoy him; for she discovered plainly his fasti- ^ He took a deep interest in Fanny—more than 
diousness, under all his pleasant ways, and no- ij she could well understand—for he saw' plainly 
thing pleased her better than to shock it. ^ how much a different life might make of her. 

There were a few pleasant weeks—almost as s Sometimes he asked himself if she might not be 
pleasant as the crowning day of their romance— $ happier as his wife, and he happier, developing 
then the wheels of their fairy chariot got clogged J her youthful powers, than he had been in the 
with the mud of the actual, and the details of s loneliness of the past, too much of which had 
their every-day live 9 conspired to make them $ been spent in grieving over a grave that lay fnr 
both restless and fretful. i back in the shadows. 

Convers was vexed because his happiness was s The year before, he had spoken of those 
■o far off. His school worried him; the quiet 5things to Fanny; but they had made very little 
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Impression beyond a vague astonishment that 
be could think of one so much younger than 
liimself—he seemed almost an old man to her— 
and a determination that his hopes would never 
be realized. She had told him so in her honest, 
straightforward way, and he had been careful 
that aunt Hannah should have no idea of their 
conversation, lest it should be held as a weapon 
over the girl’s head. 

But he never ceased to be kind to her, send¬ 
ing her books and pretty things to adorn her 
room, and often writing her letters which did 
her good with their wise, good-natured counsel. 

Now, there he was again, gentle and kind as 
ever when she saw him, although he had more 
business on his hands than was usual during 
those visits. 

It was late in the season now; the autumn 
brightness began to tinge the hills, and Philip 
was soon to go away from the haunts where the 
early summer had worn such new glories. 

So many slight things had been the mist 
which gathered into the dark shadow that lay 
between his heart and Fanny’s, that it would be 
almost impossible to particularize. 

One forgives great faults, great wrongs; it is 
the thousand nameless trifles which wear peace 
out of homes, and fret away the fastenings by 
which two happy hearts are moored on the Eden 
shore, allowing them to drift away toward the 
cold, bleak rocks of the actual. 

Affairs came to a crisis. 

One day aunt Hannah was seized with a 
fancy for rummaging Fanny’s room, and, some¬ 
where among the girl’s treasures, she found 
two or three little gifts from Philip, and several 
notes which he had contrived to send her, and 
which aunt Hannah, with her very Czar-like 
idea of her own privileges, read without the 
slightest scruple. 

Fanny came into the room as she stood there 
with the letters in her hand. 

“Oh! you little serpent!” exclaimed aunt 
Hannah, shaking the letters in her face. “If 
you don’t deserve the soundest trouncing ever 
a girl took!” 

Fanny was frightened at the discovery her 
aunt had made, but more angry at the means 
which she had taken to accomplish it; and while 
the was struggling for words between the con¬ 
flicting emotions, the whirlwind of aunt Han¬ 
nah’s wrath eddied about her head, growing 
fiercer and louder with each successive gust. 

“Jest let him show his face agin with his 
nasty mustytouches—I’ll shear him closer’n a 
•heep! You’re the worst girl I ever saw—you 
ought to be ashamed to show your face.” 
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$ “What right had you to open that box?” 
i cried Fanny. “It is mine; you have done a 
s mean, dishonest thing.” 

\ Aunt Hannah was absolutely paralyzed with 
\ rage and astonishment; it was the first time her 
1; actions had ever been called to account within 

< those walls. She made one uncertain gesture 
j as if she would have struck the girl, but her 
j arm dropped, and, nearly choking, she gasped 
\ out, 

} “You little beggar! You shameless, omary 
v little beggar!” 

\ She tore the letters in fragments, stamped on 
: the breast-pin and other trinkets, and, by that 
t time, she had sufficiently calmed herself to be a 
5 little ashamed. 

i Fanny stood looking full in her face, her 
J cheeks scarlet, her eyes purple with excite- 
J ment, her countenance so full of contempt that 
^ aunt Hannah was divided between shame and a 
s desire to knock her down. 

n At that moment her husband’s voice sounded 
$ from below in its usual deprecating quaver, 
i; “Are you ready, wife?” 

\ He was going with her over to the town, and, 
\ glad to escape, Hannah swept out of the room 
\ without a word. 

\ Fanny stood there until she heard them drive 
j; away, then she dropped on the floor among her 
$ desecrated treasures, and cried as if her heart 
\ would break. 

^ By the time she had calmed herself a little, 
\ and stood at the window to breathe more freely, 
s she saw Philip approaching the house, and went 

> out to meet him. 

\ “I saw your aunt drive off,” said he, “so I 
$ hurried over; come out under the apple-tree.” 
j She followed him round the house to the old 
J tree that grew under the parlor window, Philip 
j so full of a new poem he had fo’und in a maga- 
j zlne that he did not notice her appearance. 

S “ I wapt to read you the loveliest thing,” said 
She. 

^ “I’ve enough to think of without reading 
\ verses,” retorted Fanny, sharply. 

| “Oh!” said Philip, angry immediately. “You 

> had better tell me at once that you don’t want 
s to see me any more.” 

\ “You are not to come here any more,” cried 
t Fanny, full of her misery, and not thinking how 

< her words sounded; “you are not to see me or 
; speak to me.” 

J; Philip grew pale with anger and suffering. 

^ “I might have expected this,” he said; “you 
\ have no heart; you are cruel and false as woman 
i; can be; I was a fool to trust, to love you.” 

> In her agitation, Fanny never remembered 
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what cause her unexplained words had given 5 Philip Convers Tush away: then she realised 
him for anger, and she resented his passion ' what she had done; but she did not repent: she 
with a forco equal to his own. | only longed to be gone, forever, beyond every 

“You have done me harm.” she cried, “you j sight and sound that could remind her of her 
have made me discontented with my life; it is % old life and its suffering. 

you who are cruel and false! You shall never jj A deadly faintness came over her She was 
speak so to me again—never!” \ conscious that Mr. Ferguson carried her to the 

“I shall never speak to you at all again,” re- j lounge, placod her upon it and sat by her not 
turned Philip. “I understand you better than > wearying her with protestations of love, talking 
you think; I see what your motives are; you £ gently of the rest and happiness which should 

henceforth be hers. 

She hoard her aunt drive up to the door. 

“I must go to my room,” she said; “I can’t 
“You thought my attentions might spur on < see her—I feel as if I never could again.” 

Some wealthier lover—you always meant this.” \ “I will tell her all our plans,” he replied, 
Fanny was speechless with indignation and ^ kindly. “Go and rest—you may rest now, 
grief. She heard the parlor door open—heard *; Fanny ” ^ 

Mr. Ferguson’s step in the room. $ She wont away, and he called Mrs. Harrison 

“Do you mean what you said?” cried she. i; in, mado such explanations as he saw fit, and 
“Yes, and more—more.” Fanny was left in peace for that time. 

here five minutes!” she exclaimed,? She lay on her bed, not able to think, only 
turning a face so altered and white upon him $ conscious that she had snapped every link which 
that it did not seem like hers. bound her to the old life; that between the 

She rushed into the house—into the parlor; ij future and her past there could be no morecon- 
betveen her aunt and her lover she was utterly ' nection thau if she had crossed the boundaries 
desperate. < of another world. 

She walked straight up to Mr. Ferguson, con- ^ Iler aunt sent her up some tea, which she 
scions that Philip, standing under the open win- ? could not drink; toward night she came herself, 
dow\ could hear every word she spoke. % but Fanny only pleaded to be left alone* and, a 

“Mr. Ferguson,” sho said, in the same wild, \ little troubled by her appearance, frightened to 
feverish way, “last summer you told me that s remember her own conduct. Mistress Hannah 
you cared for mo, that you would take ine away ^ moved quite meekly away. 

and make my life pleasanter; have you changed { The next day passed strangely enough to 
your mind?” \ Fanny; it was all like a dream which could 

“Iso, Fanny,” he replied, in his mild, sooth-^ never be distinctly recalled. Then another, 
ing voice, “I mean it. still. “I told you if you ^ unreal and shadowy as its predecessor; and on 
thought differently of the matter, you had only j the third morning Miss Ferguson arrived, a 
to speak one word.” * woman older than her brother, but with the 

“I urn very miserable here,” continued Fanny, \ same kind face, the same loving, tender voice, 
twisting her litlle hands together, but very calm J Fanny's little possessions were packed; Mise 
otherwise; “I want to go away. If you will i* Ferguson only rested a day, and they were 
take me, I will try to improve; I will try to bo \ gone; Fanny receiving aunt Hannah’s attempts 
a good wife.” j at reconciliation with the B&me passive calm- 

“Little Fanny!” he said, with a strange pity; ^ ness with which she had moved about daring 
“little Fanny!” | those strange days. 

“I don’t know about love,” she went on, “I < The last thing she saw, as she drove away, 
have none to give; I don’t love any human l was her uncle sitting on the rail fence, chewing 
being; but I will do my duty—indeed I will!” £ a wisp of straw, and wiping his eyes disconso- 
Hc was smoothing her hair, whispering cn- \ lately on his coat sleeve; then she was gone, 
couraging words, and, from without, Philip < Philip Convers lingered in the neighborhood 
heard it all, cursing life and fate in his an- > long enough to have one talk with uncle Na* 
guish. $ thaniel and learn what aunt Hannah had dene: 

“You shall go away at once,” said Mr. Fer- ? but though that took from his mind the imprea- 
guson. “I will send for my sister immediately, sion of Fanny’s falsehood, he was furious with 
and she shall take you home; you shall be { her still, ami took his sore heart back to his old 
happy, little Fanny, very happy!” J life with its stern duties, which now had HA 

Dimly through the open window Fanny saw S summer hope to brighten them. 


have mado a tool of me—we part now forever!” \ 
“What have I done?” demanded Fanny. > 
“What wero my motives?” \ 
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Fanny found herself in her new home, with its 
luxuries, its ease, its repose, so unlike the life 
from which she had gone forth. She was left 
free to amuse and occupy herself in her own 
way, always guarded and cared for by those 
two tender hearts, who watched her with a pity 
which she could not understand. 

At last, in her sweet way, Miss Ferguson 
made her comprehend that the only change she 
was to be called upon to make, then, was to go 
to school, and pursue the studies which she had 
so craved to acquire. 

Eighteen months she spent there, then she 
came home to them, with her bloom and her 
spirits restored, not the thoughtless, capricious 
Fanny of former times, but wiser, older, rapidly 
developing into a noble womanhood. 

She had found'opportunity and grown able 
to look life clearly in the face. Out of her mind 
she resolutely put all thoughts of Philip and her 
little past. Her reverence and esteem for Mr. 
Ferguson were unbounded; she tried to believe 
that she could be happy; at least, she was cer¬ 
tain that, in the consciousness of duty well per¬ 
formed, she should find content. Fanny thought 
that was enough; love and romance, such as she 
had once dreamed of, were idle visions which 
found no realization in this world, which died 
gradually as youth passed, and left the charac¬ 
ter firm and stable. 

A few pleasant weeks, then preparations for 
a journey to Europe began, but no talk of the 
marriage. 

Fanny sat down to think. He feared that she 
would be unhappy; he was too generous and 
noble to urge her in the least. But what could 
she do? 0 * 

He had taught her to talk freely with him, 
and she went into his presence, that morning, 
to tell him all that was in her mind. 

He heard her through, when she talked of 
its being wrong for her to live an idle life, 
owing so much to those who were not her 
kindred; then he said, 

“ All that I am, little Fanny, I owe to your 
mother's father—I am paying an old debt. 
Dear child, be happy, it is all we ask! Don’t 
think of the future—be content with the happi¬ 
ness each day brings—when the time comes 
that any change will be better for us, I shall 
speak.” 

She was weepipg such glad tears; her heart 
was so full of respect and gratitude! 

“For the present,” he went on, “look upon 
yourself only as our child—Elizabeth’s and 
mine—only be happy, and I shall be.” 

Then Fanny felt that, at least, she must learn 
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to love him with all a wife’s tenderness; the 
old wound would cease, in time, to ache; the 
flowers would spring anew in her path, and she 
Bhould be able to repay his love and goodness 
by the devotion of her whole life. 

Now all thought was to be put aside as, he 
bade. She was wise enough to understand how 
much better it was, in every way, how much 
more likely she was, completely to forget her 
old dreams and become fit for her new destiny. 

They went to Europe, those threo; another 
year and a half passed in pleasant wanderings, 
and, in their sunshine, Fanny’s soul expanded, 
and every faculty of her mind developed, while 
the childish manners and the old sunny temper 
made her the darling of those two good hearts 
which cherished her with such unremitting care. 

Three years since she had left her farmer 
home, holding no connection with it, except by 
her correspondence with her aunt. She had 
never once heard Philip Convers’ name men¬ 
tioned; she tried always to forget, or, at least, 
only to keep the past in mind as one might the 
memory of a land from which he had passed out 
forever. 

They were stopping, for a few weeks, in dear, 
bright little Brussels, which one always remem¬ 
bers with such pleasure, and Fanny was having 
quite a gay season, enjoying it as she had once 
believed she could never enjoy anything again. 

One day, after they came in from a drive, she 
was standing by the window, looking down into 
the pleasant square, when Mr. Ferguson came 
and stood beside her. 

“Are you happy, little Fanny?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

She looked in his face and smiled; it was an¬ 
swer enough. . 

“Fanny,” he whispered, “I think the change 
is coming nearer.” 

He left her without another word, and Fanny 
went to her own room, a little troubled and 
restless, but trying to subdue that feeling, look¬ 
ing bravely at the sun, and refusing to see the 
few shadows which hovered about. 

They were to go to a brilliant party, that 
night, and when Fanny came down stairs, ready 
to start, her face had recovered its serenity, and 
the last triumph over herself had given her fea¬ 
tures a higher and sweeter loveliness than ever 
before. 

The beautiful American was quite the star of, 
the evening, and those moustached, covetous 
foreigners treated her as if she had been a 
princess; and such of her countrymen as were 
there wondered that they were stupid enough 
to think of love and romance among strangers, 
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when the old home could show such loveliness ; for me now They say she is to become your 
as that. s wife; you can see that I ought to go away.” 

Suddenly, into the midst of her enjoyment !> Mr. Ferguson made no answer. HetookCon- 
came Mr. Ferguson, and with him, looking J vers’ arm, led him to the door of Fanny’s sit- 
older, altered in many ways, but still the same, J ting room, and knocked gently, 
was Philip Con vers | “Go in,” he said; “you will tell her these 

They had met. How she got through with it s things.” 
all, Fanny always wondered; but outwardly she s Convers was stunned by the sudden revela- 
was very calm, and Mr. Ferguson was near her j tion. 

with his wacthfulness and tender care. I “Do you mean—am I-” 

Philip Convers was a prosperous lawyer now. I “Go to Fanny,” was the only answer, and he 
From some unknown reason, his old employers ; moved away, 

had taken the greatest interest in him, and he £ So Convers opened the door and entered the 
was a partner in the firm, rapidly acquiring re- > room where Fanny sat, in her desolation and 
putation and wealth • ; self-reproach. 

Some business had called him to Belgium. ^ She started up when he appeared. There 
In my delightful ignorance of law affairs, I can- > they stood, looking strangely at one another, 
not tell you whether for evidence or what, or ^ Then he was holding her hand—he was cry- 
give you any probable reason for his going— ; ing. 

but, at all events, he was there, and that is all ^ “1 was blind and mad, Fanny, but I loved 

which is necessary for my purpose. cyoul I love you still, not with a boyish pas- 

Fanny went home, that night, in a stare of > siou, but with the love which is for life.” 
bewilderment for which Bhe did not try to ac- ) He was pressing kisses on her hands, utter- 
count—she would not think. More closely than ^ ing more wild and incoherent words, and, for a 
ever she must cling to that advice of her good ' few moments, Fanny could neither move nor 
friend—neither backward nor forward would $ speak—could only listen, and feel her heart 
she look c knitting closer to his than in the by-gone 

More than a week passed. Mr- Ferguson ^ days, 
kept constantly inviting Convers to visit them, J “Go away!” she cried out suddenly, in sharp 
forced him into all their pleasure parties, and > pain. “You must not talk to me; go away! 
would hear of no excuse. \ Why do you come into my life again to make 

Lovely spring days, which went by like a $ me forget honor and duty ? I beseech you, 
dream. Then Fanny woke to a terrible con- ■ go ” 

sciousness, and tortured her very soul by the $ “He sent me, Fanny; he bade me say to you 
thought of her fickleness and ingratitude. s all these things. I cannot tell w r hat is to come 
She must speak to Mr, Ferguson, She would > after; I cnly know that I love you, that I see the 
tell him all, Xhat very morning, ask him to take $ old dream in your eyes still.” 
her far away. Oh! how blind, how wicked she $ * Then the door opened, and Mr. Ferguson 
had been! ^ stood smiling down upon them. 

The past had come back, the old dream w’as \ With one cry Fanny ran toward him, and he 
a reality! Poor, poor Fanny! She had sud-; folded her in his arms; but before she could 
denly learned that not even duty will keep the s give voice to the wild entreaty to be taken away 
heart from swerving—that respect, esteem, and ^ forever, he had laid her hand in Convers’, and 
affection are not love. v . said. 

While she held that solitary court, and con- j “Children, this is the day I have waited for 
demned herself so bitterly, Philip Convers was \ during these long years; Fanny, this is the 
Seated with Mr. Ferguson, and talking to him j change I meant. I knew your love for each 
with his frank, manly honesty, which was one j other; I heard all your quarrel that sad day; I 
jo f his best characteristics. ^ took Fanny forth to a new life because I saw it 

He had come to tell him why he could not \ was best. 1 wanted to be certain that the love 
continue their pleasant intercourse, why he J in both your hearts was more than a dream, but 
must go away, rejecting friendship even, until ^ during all this time I have only looked forward 
such time when he might have subdued his s and waited for this consummation.” 
heart. - . $ How could they speak? What words were 

“Y r ears ago,” he said, “I loved Fanny Harri- £ there for a time like that? 
son. I never ceased to love her, even in ylhc s Take her, Philip; I give her to you—a noble, 
height of my anger. I knejv she does not care ' loving woman. I have watched you during 
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these years; I have been your friend in secret; | a low, earnest blessing fell on their ears, and he 
I know you^ire worthy of the trust.’* S stole out and left them alone in the new paradise 

Then they felt his hand tighten over theirs, \ which had bloomed about their way. 


IN WEAKNESS. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


I cannot let thee go, my own, my beautiful, my besti 
How am they point so cruelly thin dagger at my breast— 
The only tie, that keeps me out of Ileavon, to destroy? 

For all of life worth living for is centered in»my boy I 

Nay, tell me not that other sons, as bjavo and fair ns mine, 
Have laid their wealth of loyalty upon their country's 
shrine; 

My very heart, a patriot’s, leaps responsive to her call; 

But shrinks, a coward, when she dares to rob mo of my all. 

The woman heart is weak, I own, but mother-love is strong, 
And that should nerve me for the strife that hopes to con¬ 
quer wrong; 

For if we help to boar the shame, we’ll bear tho honors too: 
No traitor blood should dye the cheek of her whose sons 
are true I 

I’ve struggled with my weakness oft, and beaten back the 
pain. 

And hoped for better days to come, anu prayed almost in 
vuin; 

I can no lesson learn from those who patiently endure— 
The cup that others quaff, for me has lost the power to cure. 

Grie£ like a canker, will consume; and I have cause to know 
The leaden weight that fills the heart that’s stricken at a 
blow— 

Have learned to feel the blank that comes when dearest 
idol? fall. 

And leave the awe-struck worshiper still groping by the 
wall 

My husband sailed upon the deep—our babes were young, 
and we 

Were youthful too: I just nineteen, and ho scarce twenty- 
three— 

And when he spoke, as oft he did, about the distant lands, 
Where lakes, as blue as sapphire, ever flowed o’er golden 
sands, 

I built my castles in the air. Those were the days of Spring, 
My home a palaco well could be, where he 1 loved was king! 
And. never weary of my theme, I thought how sweet ’twouid 
be, 

To live beneath the purple hills, and by the sparkling sea. 

I watched the ship go down the bay, until my sight grew 
dim, 

And, weeping, with my quivering Ups I breathed a prayer 
for him; 

Then turned unto my home, rosolvod to labor and to wait, 
Until the vessel should return with all its precious freight. 


•) My cottage windows sea-ward looked, and roses clambered 

< o’er, 

> The honeysuckles, rare and sweet, clung ’round tho latticed 

s door; 

< Whilo trumpet-creepers, from tho roof, their brilliant bugles 

> blew, 

5 And woke tho garden beauties to inhale the morning dew. 

I The flowers faded; but the sea its murmur ever kept, 
s As though thore were no end of time, as though it never 
s slept; 

i* The burden of its song grew sad and Badder every day, 

^ As still I kept a weary watch across the little bay. 

\ The shadow stole across my hearth, and entered in the door, 
s Tho shadow filled the very house, and never went out more. 

> Full many a ship caiue into port, but still I watched iu vain, 

i For that bright 6hip that held my heart came never home 
$ again! 

\ My eldest boy became a man. A noble son was he, 

$ With all his father’s fondness for a life upon the sea. 

< I could not check his glowing hopes, or thwart his fond de- 

s sires, 

* But marked a brilliant path for him, that might have been 
his sire's. 

\ He sailed. The flowers bloomed again, and all in Nature 
I smiled— 

$ A bow of promise seemed to span the future of my child; 

1 I kept my fears behind my hopes, and bade my heart be gay, 
s And there were smiles amid my tears when David went away. 

s He came—but not as I tyd fondly hoped he would return. 

> Oh, God! by suflTrings such as these our light to Heaven we 

i earn! 

^ A remnant of the angel-look still lingered on bis face, 

^ But, oh! the form I clasped was icjPcold to my embrace! 

> ’Twas long before my life could gather up each broken 

thread; 

My heart, with anguish dumb, would hold communion with 
its dead— 

^ And, but for this one darling left, I knew my heart would 
^ break; 

? But life was sweet to him, and I could bear it for his sake. 

Thou knowest how the years have sped, thou knowest all 

< my pain; 

$ I plead their memory, oh! say, I do not plead in vain! 
s And though the world may cast reproach, and mock even at 
^ my woe, 

^ I cannot let thee go, my boy, I cannot let thee gol 
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Fair book t thou art memory’s treasure 
To shrine m the depth of the heart— 
A charm, to awaken new pleasure 
When others, less cherished, depart. 


And love, truth, and friendship forever 
Shall sparkle the brightest for thee, 
Till death all these jewels diaeevor, 
And memory ceases to be.' 
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THE MAID OF HONOR. 


BY MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of CongreM, in the year 1864, by Mm. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAQS 143. 

CHATTER IV. > bonds—free to go abroad in the world and 


Lord Hertford’s intuition had not deceived 
him. It was her step that he heard coming 
along the stone passage. She paused at the 
door; then came the clang of iron, and Katha¬ 
rine stood within the dim light of the dnngeon, 
looking around like a blind person. Coming in 
from the light, she could only discover a mass 
of shadows in which no human being seemed 
to exist. 

Hertford had become accustomed to the ob¬ 
scurity, and saw her standing there in painful 
bewilderment, but was himself so lost in asto¬ 
nishment that words forsook him. At last he 
moved and spoke, 

“Katharine!” 

She gave a little cry and sprang forward, but 
checked herself half-way, and answered, oh! 
how sadly, 

“Hertford, I am here!” 

He knew, by her humility and the very tones 
of her voice, that it was all true; that she bore 
another name, and was his lost love: nothing 
more. The cruel conviction—for some faint 
hope had lingered with him before—brought 
despair with it, and that is often wonderfully 
calm. He went forward and met her more than 
half-way. 

“Why have you sought me, Lady Herbert?” 

His voice was grave, even kind, but she re¬ 
coiled under it as if he had dealt her a blow. 

“Then you know—alas! alas!—you know 
how wretched I have become?” 

“Yes, I know. God help me, and God for¬ 
give you.” 

“And you hate me?” 

“No, Katharine. I mourn over you as a 
mother grieves over her dead child. Hate! 
that is a hard word for a creature so young, so 
gentle, and, alas! so unfortunate.” 

“Yes, I have been very unfortunate,” she 
answered, drearily; “and you-” 

“I am a prisoner, with no wish for liberty, 
Katharine. Life has nothing for me outside 
these walls.” 

“Oh! but you are free—no shackles, no 
206 


< seek out a new happiness, while I—I-” 

l “Does this look like freedom?” answered 
l Hertford, waving his hand among the shadows. 
^ “But he promised it—Northumberland pro- 
$ mised that.” 
jj “To whom?” 

^ Hertford spoke with proud bitterness. Had 
;> she sold herself that his prison doers might be 
«; opened? The very idea drove him wild. The 
proud indignation in his face smote Katharine 
;> to the heart. She struggled a moment for the 

^ breath that seemed about to forsake her, aud an¬ 
il 

s swered him, in a voice so sweet and sorrowfnl 
|that his anger was swept away by a rush of 
$ unutterable compassion, 

\ “He promised it to me, Edward—to me, with, 
j* his own lips, in the presence of my father.” 

\ “And you surrendered yourself, body and 
\ soul, for this? Oh! Katharine, my poor, weak 
J child, it was killing your lover, that he might 

< go out into the daylight so wretched that the 
\ sun would shrink from shining on his path.” 

I “Not for that, Edward. Had it only been 

< imprisonment, I would have smiled at their 
$ threats; 1 would have committed treason, be- 
J fore their eyes, that they might have shut me 
l up tinder this gloomy roof, and found happiness 
\ in knowing we shared the same discomfort and 
v breathed the samo air. But that hard man 
J allowed me no such happy hope. This very 
^ day he would have sent you to the block!” 

s “Hal Did he threaten that, and in King 
$ Edward’s presence?” 

I “He threatened nothing in his presence; this 
\ horrible thing was done while he lay helpless.” 
$ “Great heavens!—and your father?” 
j “Do not speak of him. His kind heart is 
jj not strong enough to cope with Northumber¬ 
land.” 

| Hertford almost smiled at this sweet filial 
> credulity. Notwithstanding his youth, he was 
\ too keen-sighted for belief in the duke’s good- 
ness. It is only superficial minds, or those 

< blinded by affection, that can mistake selfish 
j inertia for kindness. 
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“Then he aided the Protector in sacrificing 
his own child?” 

“No, no. He simply could not resist. How 
could he, with a certainty that your life would 
be the penalty?” 

“I wish it had!” cried the young man, pas¬ 
sionately. “Katharine, Katharine, did you not 
feel how sweet death would be compared to this 
life they offer me?” 

“Alas, alas! I had no time for thought. It 
was one wild terror from first to last.” 

“They were fiends—double-died fiends! That 
man will yet be called upon to atone for this 
horrible iniquity, though the great bulk of his 
sins escape retribution. It is the one mill-stone 
that shall drag him down. But you, my poor 
love—what can I say? What can I do? They 
have separated us, forever, and yet I cannot 
feel the terrible truth. Even in this light I can 
discover the old love in those eyes. Oh! Katha¬ 
rine, Katharine, why did you not let them mur¬ 
der me ? Death, with its keenest anguish, could 
not equal the pangs of this moment.” 

Hertford had taken the little pleading hands 
which she held out to him with wild, despairing 
passion; he pressed them to his lips, again, 
again, and again; then he dropped them, crying 
out, 

“I cannot believe it—I cannot believe it—she 
does not belong to this other. She is mine, 
mine—mine!” 

He sallied back against the dungeon wall, 
and, covering his face with both hands, shook 
from head to foot in a cruel tempest of grief. 


j came in, and was angry at what they done, 

\ more than any person had ever seen him be- 
| fore; that he interposed his royal authority 
* to shield me from further persecution, and, to 
1 appease him, Lord Pembroke, and even North- 
i umberland, were glad to consign me to the care 
I of my good mother.” 

s “God forever bless the king!” cried Hertford, 
5 in a burst of gratitude. 

\ “God will bless him!” answered Katharine; 
s “for he will soon be among the saints and 
? angels of heaven. The light of his beautiful 
l face was the last thing upon my memory that 
5 night. It beamed upon me like a holy promise.” 
\ “But what can there be of promise to us 
|now?” said Hertford. “ Even this cruel inter- 

> view may be counted against us as a sin.” 

\ Hertford was fast yielding himself to the dark 
| truth again. His voice fell mournfully on the 
jj dreary atmosphere of the room. She was an- 
\ other man's wife. An arbitrary excise of 
j power, such as had bound her loathingly to an¬ 
il other, could still defy the feeble king, who was 
| the only barrier between her and utter desola- 
\ lion. lie would not say this, but she read it in 
S his countenance dim, as the light was. 

S “They shall not prevail in this,” she said; 
' “nor do I think they will attempt it.” 

^ “What will prevent them threatening my life 
s again?” was Hertford’s bitter reply. “They 
5 have always that to fall back upon.” 

J “But you will be free—you will be safe in 
i France,” she cried, in sudden affright. 

> “Not while Northumberland can control you 


Katharine crept toward him, her hands 
clasped and held out, her sweet mouth quiver¬ 
ing piteously. 

“No, I do not belong to him. They have 
chained me to the altar, forced his name upon 
me. I am a poor lost creature, because, in 
order to save you, I have lost you, forever, my 
beloved; but they have no power to make me 
love him, or live with him; while the king exists, 
I am safe.” 

The young man caught those little hands that 
came fluttering toward him like frightened birds 
eager to find a nest. 

“And you promise—my darling, my angel— 
you promise this?” 

“Did you think they could force me one step 
beyond that awful mockery of words—words 
that fell from my lips, frozen with affright, un¬ 
consciously as the mutterings of a maniac? I 
tell you, Hertford, I remember nothing but the 
lights, loud ringing noises, and an altar full of 
flowers and wax-tapers, at which I grew sick 
and faint. My mother told me that the king 


!;by threats of beheading me.” 
i “But he promised.” 

s Hertford laughed; mocking her trust in a base 
\ man’s word. She turned white as death. 

| “You cannot think it. He will not dare!” 

“Katharine, it is only in base things that 
Northumberland has courage.” 

“But he promised the king—my father told 
me so.” 

“And will deceive the king.” 

The poor girl stood, mute and pale, for a full 
minute; then she spoke, in a low, clear voice 
that thrilled her lover to the heart, 

“If it comes to that; if he, a nobleman of 
the realm, can so degrade himself, then, Hert¬ 
ford, have no fear.” 

“You will not attempt to save my miserable 
life again?” he said. 

“I will not,” was her quiet answer. 

“But you yielded once.” 

“True; I was only fifteen, and a girl then,” 
she answered, mournfully; “but it is years since 
\ last night—I am something more now.” 
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Hertford held forth his hands and grasped ? Katharine had suffered too much for any great 
hers. j amount of terror. Now, with wonderful pre- 

“Katharine, I can trust you now?” J senco of mind, she drew close to the jailer, and, 

‘•You may/’ she answered, gently. 5 doubling the shadows by that which fell from 

He did not quite comprehend her; but sbfc * his broad person, almost concealed herself in 
explained no further, and even he did not guess | them. 

the hidden thought in her mind. Still he felt; “It is the warden himself,” whispered the 
the change that came over her and took courage, ^jailer, his teeth chattering as he spoke. “ Some- 
As they stood together, clasping each other’s $ thing must be going on out of the common to 
hands, the jailer came in, breathless, and so ^ bring him here; keep close, keep close, I say.” 
frightened that the lantern which he held shook ? Katharine held her breath and crept on, noise* 
in his hand, shedding flecks of light around. $ lessly almost as his shadow, which her slender 
“My lady—my lady ! you must retire at once. 5 figure scarcely deepened. The warden came 
The lord Protector has sent an order that no $ hurriedly forward, side by side with the duke’s 
one shall be admitted to Lord Hertford; his $ messenger. Ho looked anxious and somewhat 
messenger is in the guard-room now.” ^ excited. 

Katharine started, and her fingers grew cold $ “Yes, yes, this is the man,” he cried out, as 
as they clasped themselves more clingingly with j; the jailer drew near; “he has charge of this 
Lord Hertford's trembling hands. The jailer s range. What ho! my man, how happens it that 
broke out again. J you were not in the guard-room? This is no 

“Come, come, my lady!*’ he said, frightened £ hour for your rounds.” 
out of all ideas of ceremony, “move quickly, t “I know it, honored sir,” answered the 
or you will be discovered, and I dismissed. \ man, humbly; “but I had dropped one of the 
Then, how long will your shining ring feed my £ keys, in this dark passage, and grew weary of 
ohildrcn ?” 5 groping for it in the dark; so I brought my lass, 

He came forward, roughly, and touched her $ who had just come to me with a message from 
arm. Hertford saw, by the light which fell s her mother, to hold the lantern for nic while I 
upon his rough hand, a hoop of large diamonds \ searched. It is here, your honor, all safe.” 
thrust, so far as it would go, over the tip of his \ “To what cell does it belong?” demanded the 
little finger. s warden. 

Katharine’s pale lips parted with a faint $ “I am not quite sure, hut think it opens the 
smile, and there was a gleam of something be- i; dungeon of Lord Hertford.” 
sides sorrow in her eyes. J “Try it,” said the w’arden; “if it chances to 

“I gave it to him,” she said; “it is my wed- J fit, we shall have saved time.” 
ding-ring.” $ The jailer produced a ponderous key, which 

“If you don't move quick, it will cost me my ^ had just locked the prisoner in his dungeon, 
place,” said the man; “besides a fair chance \ turned, and began to retrace his steps. Katha- 
of the gibbet!” ^ rine followed him, still keeping as far as pos- 

Katharine wrung her hands from Hertford’s | sible in the dark. The warden and his corn- 
clasp and left the dungeon. \ panion continued their conversation, to which 

Once in the corridor, there was little danger, she listened with keen interest, 
either for her or the guard, for she was dis- “This new order seems to surprise you?” said 
guised in a dress of simple stuff which the jailer the messenger, carelessly. 

had provided. The hood of the sad-colored “Yes, I confess, it is not exactly what I had 
mantle concealed all her lovely hair and most * been taught to expect. The guard told us that 
of her face. The jailer had a daughter about > Lord Hertford’s arrest was but a temporary 
her age, and under the concealment of her < affair; so wo thought but little of it.” 
simple garments the high-born girl had passed \ “But I think you will find it more than that, 
in safely. Now the man was in terror lest she <j Why, he attempted to drug the king; nay, some 
would be recognized by the duke’s messenger, $ will have it that he did persuade Edward to 
who appeared at the end of the corridor just as $ drink some dangerous potion. That, you will 
they had turned from Hertford’s dungeon. $ understand, is no light matter, especially as this 
“They have seen us,” he whispered, holding J young man comes of a crafty stock.” 
the lantern closer to his side, and striving to J “But is the king harmed?” inquired the war- 
smother its light with his garments. “Keep ? den, really shocked by what he heard, 
close to me, on the dark side. If they speak, \ “So it is said. The duke refuses to let any 
do not answer; the first word would be enough.” j one see him this morning; they have dismissed 
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his physicians, and are about sending for some ( minutes before, suffering had suddenly lifted 
old Woman from the city to attend him, who? her into the strength of womanhood, and Bhe 
has wonderful skill in herbs. If he were to get l wondered at her own resolution. The turnkey 
much worse, it would go hard with the young j glanced at her, from time to time,'in a panic of 
traitor within there.” ? fear lest she should break forth into words or 

“Nay, this is serious; still it seems hard to S tears. He had no real knowledge of her iden- 
believe. Why, Hertford is the finest-looking \ tity, but knew well that it was treason to allow 
and most genial person that we hold in ward. < any one connected with the prisoner to have a 
So young, too, and we had expected to let him $ conversation like that. She reassured him with 
out before another day—a messenger, this morn- \ a faint smile, just as they came to Hertford’s 
ing, told us as much. Indeed, he said that the I dungeon, and he unlocked the door with re- 
Protector had promised his release both to the \ newed confidence. 

king and Lady Jane Grey, one of the brides.” < Hertford was standing in the middle of his 
“Oh! that was to pacify Edward, and induce 5 cell, startled out of a passion of bitter tears— 
the lady to go quietly into traces. She is as hard 5 for be was so young that tears came naturally 
to manage as she is beautiful, this Lady Katha-? even to his manly nature; the rattling of bolts 
rine, and should have been wedded to Hertford, s aroused the scorn in his heart so hot with an- 
I am told; so there was a scene in the presence t ger, and, burning with shame of the drops that 
of the whole court. She fainted, and that < he tried to dash from his eyes, the youth turned 
touched the king’s gentle heart. Besides, Hert- § upon his jailers, and thus Katharine caught one 
ford is his cousin, and those who should know 5 glimpse of him before that ponderous mass of 
insist upon it that Edward began to languish ? oak and iron shut him in again, 
directly after the execution of Somerset, Hert- s The warden had stepped a pace within the 
ford’s father. No wonder the king shrinks from * dungeon, followed by the court messenger, who 
shedding more kindred blood. Two uncles sent \ cast a sharp glance around, gathered in the whole 
to the block might suffice even for Henry the 5 interior of the dungeon with that one look, and 
Eighth.” 5 stepped out again, observing, carelessly, 

The warden shook his head. “It is sad to I “It is the same dungeon in which his father 
remember how that family have fallen. Of all \ was confined.” 

the seigniors, this young man is now the head.” \ “How happened that?” said the warden, 
“And never was a head in greater danger!”< turning sharply on the jailer. “I gave no 
answered the court messenger, with a light > such orders.” 

laugh. “If Northumberland lets him off, it will < “We thought it would be a comfort to the 
be the first of his blood that ever escaped. Mark j young gentleman,” was the half stated, half 
my prophecy! In less thnri^a month this young $ cringing reply. “But, ten to one, he has not 
goshawk will follow his two uncles—the duke, J found it out. There has been a loophole blocked 
and the admiral.” j up since then; so he will not find daylight enough 

“Heaven forefend!” exclaimed the warden, 1 to read the writing cut on the wall.” 
carried off his guard by a strong, kindly impulse. \ “ It is a safe dungeon, at any rate,” broke in 

“Nay, it were sound policy,” answered the \ the messenger; “and so I will report it to the 
other; “when you rob a hawk’s nest, take young * duke.” 

and all; where no possibility exists of making \ “I trust that his highness will be satisfied,” 
a man your friend, it is safest to put him be-* answered the warden. “Next to his majesty 

yond the power of mischief. The duke, I take j the king, I am most anxious to please the lord 

it, is not mad enough to fancy that this young l Protector.” , 

man will ever forgive his father’s death, or the > “Next to his majesty!” laughed the messen- 

doings of last night, which robbed him of at ger. “The duke would scarcely thank any of 
bride with royal blood in her veins.” | his people for holding him as Becond to any one 

“But if he prove innocent of all evil intent £ in the kingdom.” 
against the king?” \ “Still, all loyal men look to the king as the 

“The lord Protector’s enemies never are in-j fountain of power.” 
nocent,” was the significant reply. s “Then you would not disobey this boy te 

Katharine, shrinking and shuddering under 5 pleasure the Proteotor, who, after' all, holds su- 
her rude disguise, listened to all this with ! preme authority in the realm?” questioned the 
hiffehed attention. She lost all thought of her jj messenger, turning sharply upon the startled 
own danger in the terrible anxiety produced by $ warden, who repented his frank words the mo- 
these revelations. But, as she had said, a few S ment they were spoken. 
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“I would do my best,” was the more cautious ^ man, how came you to be father to a damsel 
reply. “But there is no danger that the two ^ like that? It’s out of nature.” 
will ever come in collision here.” jj “But my dame is a right comely woman,” 

“I am uot so sure of that!” was the abrupt 5 pleaded the trembling jailer. “The lass takes 
answer. “So it will be well to remember that j; after her mother. Besides, she has been ill for 
you hold your office from the duke.” s a twelve-month, and is just beginning to go 

The warden was about to answer that his \ abroad. Pull the hood forward, Mary, or ye 
office had been given by Henry the Eighth; but ? will be taking cold and getting me into trouble 
he thought better of it, and replied, still more ^ at home.” 

cautiously, ^ Katharine was about to lift the white hand, 

“I shall forget nothing, you can assure the s which quivered under her mantle, but her seem- 
Protector, which belongs to my duty.” ^ ing father saw the danger and pulled the hood 

Katharine was walking near the speakers, so i roughly over her face, 
near that they might have heard the rapid beat- s “There, get home, get home,” he said, giving 
ing of her heart but for the sound of their own •> her a push toward the door. “It will be a long 
footsteps. As the warden spoke, the light from ^ day before I let ye come again, if ye stand star- 
a range of loopholes, high up in the wall, fell * ing about in this fashion. Go, go!” 
upon his face, and she read it clearly. That ^ The poor fellow, half frightened to death, 
man was not one to play the traitor to his king, thrust her out of the guard-room, and blocked 
at the behest of any subject, whatever his power up the door with his burly figure till she had 
might be. With a sigh of relief, the young crea- an opportunity to escape. Then he turned back, 
ture dropped back into the shadows again, afraid heaved a deep breath, and fell upon'a stone 
of appearing to listen. I bench, wiping the perspiration from his forc- 

At last they came into the guard-room. The \ head with, the sleeve of his jerkin. Truly, the 
rough face of the jailer turned of a dull gray \ poor fellow had earned the diamond ring, that 
with apprehension when his seeming daughter < lay in the depths of his capacious pocket, with 
came out into the full light. But desperation \ pain and tribulation. 

gave him courage, and he turned upon Katha- l The warden had addressed Northumberland’s 
rine with brusque assumption of authority. < messenger just as this prompt action took place. 

“There, there; get home, lass, or the good- s Thus the man was occupied, for some minutes, 
wife will be waiting for the silver-shilling she i much against his will. W r hen he turned, KatLa- 
sent for. Don’t stand there gaping at stran- i rine was gone. His face flushed, he looked 
gers.” i eagerly around, thinking that she might have 

The last words of this speech were unfor- > stolen away to some remote corner; but, finding 
tunate, for they drew the messenger’s attention ^ nothing, he advanced angrily to the jailer, 
to the lovely face under that coarse hood. i| “W’here is she gone? What have you done 

“Nay, nay, my good man,” he protested; “it i| with her?” he demanded, 
were rank cruelty if eyes like these were for- \ “She has gone home,” answered the man, 
bidden to look their full. Upon my soul and i gruffly, 
honor, they are beautiful enough for a duchess.” f “And where is that?” 

With the rude insolence of his time and class, ^ “In my poor house.” 

he went up to Katharine and attempted to thrust s “Man, are you trifling with me?” 

the hood back from her face. Fortunately it l “ All saints forbid!—that is, if they let saint* 

Was tied close under the chin, and he could only < speak, now-a-days—what should I trifle with 
get a broader view of the features, which were j you for?” 

crimson with indignant blushes, and which he ^ “Well, where is your house?” 


considered the result of her rustic breeding. 
Had his rude hand exposed a single tress of 
her golden-brown hair, she would have stood 
exposed before him; but, framed in by the dark 
hood, and burning with blushes, he only re¬ 
marked that the delicacy of her features and 
complexion was in singular contrast with her 
rude clothing. 

“’Pon my honor, it is a dainty face all roses 
now; but T dare be sworn we should find lilies 
underneath, if one had patience to wait. Why, 


J “On the banks of the river, going toward 
London,” answered the man, breathing more 
< freely every moment. 


% “But where, sirrah?” 

^ “It’s hard to tell, yer honor, but easy to point 
$ out, if I could go up in a boat, now, and show 


£ you the very spot; but duty is duty, and I dare 


^ not leave my post.” 

£ “Oh! as to that,” cried the man. going ujfto 
£ the warden and speaking to him, in a low voice. 


\ “as to that,” he continued, coming back again. 
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“go with mo; the warden gives permission. Is 
have a boat at the stairs.” | 

The jailer got up very readily. lie had no jj 
objection to showing the messenger his house, jj 
and all it contained, now. £o he followed him ^ 
down the Tower stairs, and into his boat, with s 
wonderful alacrity. At any rate, he had sc-*1 
cured a holiday, and was very anxious to show i; 
his helpmate the ring that lay burning in the ^ 
darkness of his pocket. $ 

After a pleasant run of half an hour up the ^ 
river, the happy man pointed out a low, wooden j! 
building, with a little garden in front, in which $ 
a few savory herbs were growing. It was a \ 
humble dwelling, but the overshadowing of a \ 
huge oak-tree made it a picturesque and rather \ 
pretty object from the Thames. s 

“There it is! That is my home! My dame l 
stands, with a hand over her eyes, at the doer.” \ 
The mau spoke eagerly, and pointed with his ^ 
finger toward the wooden house, as if anxious < 
to force his companion’s attention to that par- \ 
ticular spot. No wonder; for that instant he * 
saw two figures just above them entering a *! 
boat, which had been drawn up a little way £ 
from his house. The sad-colored mantle was i; 
gone, but even at that distance he recognized in s 
the* female the giver of his diamond ring. J 

••That will do,” said the messenger, as he set I; 
the jailer on shore, “that will do; I can fiud 
the place again. There is a silver-crown for ^ 
you, my man.” j; 

When Katharine Grey left the Tower it can £ 
scarcely be said that she was frightened. The \ 
last forty-eight hours had been so full of events i 
to her, that terror of a single man, and that-man jj 
not the lord Protector, had little power over ij 
her. In the exaltation of her mind, the young <; 
creature was ready to act, resist, die, if the jj 
need arose. The independence which springs ij 
out of desjmration had taken possession of her. \ 
lit must be saved, Northumberland—nay, the jj 
whole earth should not prevail against him so $ 
long as she had life and thought. j; 

She walked down to the river with a light, J 
careless step that well befitted the rustic cha-$ 
racter she had assumed, sprang into a boat that ^ 
lay near the stairs, and sat down by a man who % 
had been eagerly watching her approach. $ 

“Tell them to push off,” she whispered; \ 
“offer them a double fee for extra exertion.” \ 
Jared heard without turning his head, and \ 
called out to the oarsmen, in a cheerful voice, \ 
“Come, my men, pull heartily: thero is half? 
a crown, and double tankards of strong ale, if \ 
you land us where we left the lady, ten minutes j 
before time.” • 

Voi. XLV.—14 


The men gave out a low cheer and bent to 
their oars in earnest; a silver half-crown was 
no light sum in those days, and, as for beer— 
was there ever a time, since malt became liquid, 
that an Englishman would not take double work 
for that? 

Amid the dash of the oars, as they broke the. 
river up into long ridges and winrows of silver, 
Jared ventured to speak. 

“Have you seen him, lady?” 

“Yes,” was the cautious whisper given in 
reply. 

“And he bears up bravely under it all?” 

“Yes; be is always brave. Peril only brings 
out the grandeur of his manhood.” 

“I know that, lady—who better? Put the 
other trouble that I thought would bring him 
down ?” 

Katharine sighed heavily, but made no an¬ 
swer. That was a subject upon which she could 
not talk to the faithful servant, who was now 
almost the only confidant left to her. 

“Look!” she exclaimed, all at once. “Is not 
that a boat?” 

Jared shaded his eyes with one hand, looking 
down tho river. 

“It iw,” ho said, with a look of alarm, “and 
coming from the Tower. Hug the shore, my men, 
and pull away; remember, we are on our metal.” 

The men obeyed, keeping close to the shore, 
and so out of sight. The boat Katharine had 
seen was far away, and came along slowly, so 
there was little danger of being overtaken; still 
she seemed anxious, and watched it keenly 
whenever the boat she was in gave her a glimpse 
of it. 

It was out of sight when they reached a littlo 
cove washed into the bank; a flight of rude stono 
steps, half buried in the soil, led them up to the 
land. Here Jared and the lady left the boat, 
and moved toward a small wooden house which 
stood a little back from the bank, overshadowed 
by a great forest oak. But on turning an angle 
of the house, Katharine stopped in breathless 
astonishment: a servant in the lord Protector’s 
livery stood by the door, holding a saddle-horse 
by the bit. She forgot her disguise and turned 
for flight. A rough, cheerful voice arrested the 
movement. 

“What ho! my lass! Have ye never seen a 
horse with a peaked saddle and velvet housings 
before, that ye stand there like a goshawk, 
straining at his jesses? Come along, come 
along, animals from the duke’s own stables do 
not kick at the sight of a comely face: wo have 
taught them better breeding.” 

Katharine knew by this speech that her dis- 
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guise was complotc; so she went forward fol- $ “Hold the basket low and stoop down,” she 
lowing Jared, who seemed to be greatly im- ; said, in a courteous voice: “keep the hood over 
pressed by the coarse swagger which sat so : your face; wise court gallants havo keen eyes.” 
cosily on the groom. ; Katharine took up the basket aud stooped 

“Truly,” he said, “the beast is worth prais-s forward, till her head was almost on a level 

ing.” > with that of the old crone. 

“Let him alone, sirrah; I did not promise * “It is not altogether for the gold you gave 

that he would not shie at the sight of a bearded ; me—though I love gold,” said the woman, 

man; you stand between me and this pretty jj clipping away at her herbs. “But tbot v.in- 
maiden, understand that.” ; some face reminds me of one that I held against 

“And a good Feasorf'why,” answered Jared, > my bosom, years and years ago; the same hair; 
laughing. “Wise men do not let eyes like yours i the name blue eyes. I do not know your name, 
dwell too long on their sweethearts.” i sweet lady-bird, but the face, reminds me of 

“Tush! man, this dainty little morsel is no i her.” 

♦ more your sweetheart than she's mine.” > “Who is it you speak of?” asked Katharine. 

Jared turned to Katharine, who stood trem- l “Of one you will hardly give me credit for 
bling behind him. ? knowing; yet I fed her from this bosom, and 

“You hear that, Mary? How soon he dis-< saw her grow up into a fair girl; yes, fair almost 
covers that I’m only your brother; run into tho 1 as yourself.” 
house, child, out of harm’s way." “But who was she.?’’ 

Ho stepped forward, flung open the door, and s “They call her the Duchess of Suffolk now.*’ 
Katharine darted in. The groom made a plunge \ Katharine started till some of the herbs were 
after her which entangled his arm in the bridle, \ shaken from the basket. The woman did not 
and set the horse off in a series of plunges that * seem to heed this, and after a moment the lady 
kept him altogether too busy for further pursuit. J found composure for speech. 

An old woman, whom Katharine had seen be- \ “The duchess is a great lady, and a kind one, 
fore that morning, stood in tho center of tho J people say. I marvel that she should have pro¬ 
room, with her cloak and hood on, ready for j vided no better home for the woman who nursed 
some out-door execution. A strange gentleman <j her.” 

was also in the room, so richly attired that his l The old woman answered, with a short, dry 
presence in that house was a marvel. The old \ laugh, 

woman spoke out the moment Katharine pro- '< “Oh! it was my own fault, though I was 
sented herself, with considerable asperity in her 5 old enough to know better; a second husband 
voice. s offered, and I would take him spito of every- 

“So you have come at last, and a pretty time^ thing. He went wrong after that, and I never 
ahout it, keeping the court gentleman beyond jj cared to go back, but took to the study of roots 
his leisure, and worrying the old soul out of my i and herbs, which haS kept me above all need of 
body. There, thero, don’t stop glancing at his % charity. Besides, my son has a good post, as 
lordship, but get your basket and come with ? you have had a chance to see, and his roof gives 
me to the yard; I can trust no one so well in \ mo shelter when I am not wanted in the city.” 
gathering herbs. Be seated, fair sir, we cannot ^ A thought flashed into Katharine’s mind. She 
start without proper medicines. Why don’t you > remembered what had been said at the Tower, 
take the basket, Mary ?—there it hangs, behind | regarding the king, and some old woman whose 
tho door.” !; skill in herbs had reached the court. Was this 

Jared, who stood on the threshold, reached \ the woman? 
forth his hand and took the wioker basket from J “Then you sometimes praoticc in the city?” 
its hook; the old woman turned grimly upon him. % she said. 

“Always indulging the child in idleness,” she jj “In the city? Ay, and at court, too,’’ was the 
said, snatching the basket from him. “Never \ sharp answer. “Many a pining fine lady ha^ 
mind; you’ll see what it will all come to. Come \ grown plump and rosy from my drinks. I give 
along, Mary.” j them health, and they give me gold; a fair ex- 

Katharine followed the old woman out of the j change, a fair exchange, and that is no robbery.” 
back door to a little garden crowded full of j “And this court gallant is waiting for you 
herbs, which lay on the sunny end of the house, J now? Pray, who is ill enough to bring him here 
The old woman fell upon her knees and began \ in this sudden haste?” 
to cut the fresh, young leaves from a bunch of | “Who is ill? Nay, stoop lower while I whis- 
hyssop. t per. It is the king, the king!” 
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44 No wonder you arc surprised; I was, hut 1 
that was foolish in me. Sickness brings us all ‘ 
on a level. The doctors have failed to ease his v 
cough and check the fever; so they sent an ex- j 
press to old Rachel, and beg her humbly to i 
come, up into th6 king’s palace and cure the J 
lad.*’ j 

“And you nre going?” S 

“Going? Why, it is handfuls of gold, if I cure $ 
him.” j> 

44 And if not?” £ 

“Nav, tiie chances arc that I am driven back £ 
hither at the cart-tail; but if there is a chance \ 
of life, I will find it.” 5 

“Do, oh! do! He is so young, so good; save $ 
him and I am saved!” i 

The old woman leaned one hand on the basket ^ 

and looked up. Those shurp black eyes ques- £ 
tioned more keenly than her speech. 

“What have you in common with the king, 
lady-bird?” \ 

44 lie stands between the person most dear to i; 

me and death!” ^ 

44 What, the prisoner you have been to visits 

at the Tower?” $ 

“Yes.” $ 

The old woman shook her head. ^ 

“What is his name?” £ 

44 He is called Lord Hertford.” 

“And yours?” ^ 

“Do not ask, I may not give it. Indeed, I? 
scarcely have a name.” S 

The old woman sunk to her knees again and $ 
gathered up the herbs in handfuls. J 

“No matter,” she muttered, at last; “sliej 
has given me gold, and my heart warms to the j 
face. Still I caifcot make it out. It was but \ 
this morning they told me of a grand wedding, \ 
where both the children of our duchess w ere j 
married to goodly husbands. Only one night j 
since; so it cannot be, it cannot be.” \ 

“And you will sec our young king?” said | 
Katharine, vaguely fastening on some hope j 
which sprang out of that fact. v 

“See him? Why, not an hour of my life will J 
be spent away from his bedside till he is better l 
or worse.” \ 

Katharine did not speak again for some mo- ^ 
ments; when she did, it was in a low, depre- £ 
eating way. 


44 1 hope—I—I hope you will not quito forget 


* 

the face you have been kind enough to praise, j 
should we meet again.” | 

“What, your face? No. I shall not forget \ 
it—couldn’t, if I wanted to.” ji 

The woman got up, as she spoko, and shook ^ 
the herbs down in her basket. \ 


“And your son? Perhaps, if I should want 
to visit the Tower-” 

The woman broke in upon her, sharply, 

“There’s no danger in it.” 

“I know, but-” 

“ He shall not do it again—not if you give 
him fifty gold rings.” 

“It was of diamonds.” 

“ Diamonds! How did you get them ? I know 
what such things are worth. Only great ladies 
have diamonds to throw away.” 

“And what, if I were a great lady?” 

“Then you arc a cheat, and I will have no¬ 
thing in common with you. When ladies break 
the laws, with the help of us poor women, they 
go freo of blame, but the low-born accomplice 
is bung.” x 

“I will never bring troublo on you, my good 
woman, never!” said Katharine, gently. 

“If I had known they wero diamonds, lie 
should not have touched them. Gold will do, 
it tells no talcs: but diamonds!” 

The old woman shuddered,’and attempted to 
pass Katharine. 

“Not yet; do not abandon me yet. I will 
never drag you. or yours, into trouble; but I 
am very helpless, very unhappy!” 

“Rich, beautiful, and unhappy! Poor child, 
poor child! The grief must be sad which gives 
you no better friend than old Rachel. If you 
were sick, now, I could understand,” she added, 
looking down at the green sprays in her little- 
basket. 

“Oh! I am sick, so hcart-sick that it seems 
as if I should die!” answered the gentle girl, 
with tears in her eyes. 

“Whist! whist! They are coming to Bee what 
keeps us so long. Leave him to me, leave him 
to me!” 

“What ho! mother, arc you never coming?” 
cried the man they had left indoors. 

Rachel lifted her hand. 

44 Be patient, fair sir, be patient, while I sort 
my medicines and give some orders to my grand¬ 
child here.” 

“Faith! but you are a long time about it,” 
answered the gentleman, turning around an an¬ 
gle of the house, and wulkiug off his impatience 
on the sward under the old oak, where Katha¬ 
rine saw the groom’s horse, with a huge pil¬ 
lion behind the saddle. 

“Now come in, quickly,” cried Rachel, all 
alert. 44 Go up into the loft and change yqur 
clothes. Mary is there, fluttering like a bird in 
its cage. I’ll be sworn, it is not often a court 
gallant comes rustling his feathers this way, 
and she has lost sight of him.” 
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A sweet, whispering voice came from the 
loft. 

“Grandam, grandnm, never mind! I can sec 
him, through a chink in tho timbers, and the 
horse with the pillion. Isn't it grand?” 

“Ilush!” warned the old woman, in a pro¬ 
longed hiss; then, turning to Katharine, sho 
half lifted her to a ladder that led to the garret. 

“Change your clothes, quickly, and wait till 
you see us ride away; then to your boat and 
begone!” 

“Not till you promise one thing.” 

“What is it?” 

“To remember me.” 

“Ay.- How cau I help it?” 

“And come to me when I send for you.” 

“I would do that, but-” 

“( understand. Without name—how could 
you?” 

“That is it. How can I?” 

“There is another ring—this on my left hand 
—the^stone is blood-red, remark-” 

“Yes, I know—a ruby. Why not?” 

“And these sparks about it are brilliants.” 

Well, I know that without telling.” 

“Count them.'’ 

“No, it might set me to longing for the bau¬ 
ble—and, I tell you, peril goes with a jewel 
when it drops into a poor man’s pocket. Take 
the tiling out of my sight.” 

“Well, 1 have counted them—there is just 
ten. Now, remember, my good friend. When 
you sec this ring, no matter who brings it, fol¬ 
low tho bearer; for I shall be in a strait and 
need you.” 

Katharine’s eyes ’were full of eager pleading, 
her little hand shook as sho held it out, with 
the ruby flaming red.lire upon its whiteness. 


“No, said the old woman, resolutely, “I will 
not follow that stone—it is the color of blood, 
and bodes eviL” 

“ Then you will abandon me? Alas! I thought 
God had sent mo a friend!” cried the poor girl, 
turning flat under the keen disappointment that 
seized upon her. 

The old woman looked at her with a sidelong 
glance. Something in the face, now, that was 
so troubled, fascinated her. 

“Oh! promise me!” cried Katharine, pas¬ 
sionately. 

Old Rachel kept her head averted 

“Promise me, then, for my mother’s sake! 
Indeed, indeed, I am Lady Katharine Grey, the 
yotnrgest daughter of Frances Brandon, Duchess 
of Suffolk!” 

The old woman fell upon her kuecs and kissed 
the hand she had refused to look upon a moment 
before. 

“My child, my child! Tell her you wish it, 
and old Rachel is ready to die for you!” 

“Live for me! help me!—for you can. God 
bless you! God bless you, old Rachel!” 

The last soft whisper came from the garret, 
for stops were heard impatiently approaching 
the door. 

“I am ready now,” called out the old woman, 
and, lifting her basket of herbs, she went out. 
In a few moments Katharine heard the tramp 
of hoofs leaving the green sward and striking 
the rough gravel of the road. She caught one 
glimpse of Rachel, sitting upright on a pillion 
behind the groom, and of a horseman riding a 
little in advance. 

Few minutes after, she had left the house 
herself. • 

(to be continued.) 


NEVERMORE. 


BY 0. B. S MALLE. 


I walk through tho earth a weary thing, 

Nothing of joy ran tho wide world bring; 

I gaze on the white ships sailing by. 

Arched above by the once bright sky— 

And thorc comes, with tho sound of ocean’s roar, 
Tho sud, sad murmur of “Nevermore." 

I stay, when I take my lone way. past 
Whero tho whito flower bends to the sighing blast, 
Whore the lofty, bright-lmed forest trees 
Rock lu the fierce Autumnal breeae— 

And into my lonely heart they pour 
Tho wild, fierce echo of “ Nevermore.** 

I know the sun shines with as bright a ray 
As it did, in the sky, a year to-day, 

When all things wore a radiant hue, 


And nothing of grief my young heart knew; 
But the sun has faded, the earth grown old. 
With the weight of woe my heart must hold. 

“Nevermore! nevermore!” day and night. 
When tho moon sails forth iu her silvery light. 
Shot! And I was his promised wife! s 

Oh! it darkenod forever my light of life! 

Never again can its radiance i>mir. 

And it left but the cry of “Nevermore!” 

A flashing glance, and a stately mien. 

The loveliest of all on earth, I ween— 

Tho beauty, tiie worth of tho world was gone, 
Whon his death-cry sounded, that sunny morn; 
And my heart, my heart must break and die. 
That I hoard not the sound of his last good-by. 
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A MYSTERY 
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“Come, Bob,” said Jerry Costas, as be cn- s 
tered my office, “put down those stupid law- \ 
books and go skating with me.” j! 

“I can't,” I replied, still turning over the $ 
leaves of a ponderous volume. “I have a puz- ^ 
zling case here which requires immediate atten- 
tion.” jj 

“Nonsense! man, let the case alone for this ?, 
afternoon. There is splendid skating up at the < 
park, for it’s as cold as blazes, and the ice is $ 
just like glass, it is so smooth.” s’ 

As 1 looked at my companion, his eyes spark- ■; 
ling, and his face flushed with excitement, I !• 
half yielded to his entreaties, lie noticed my < 
irresolution and continued, ^ 

“Come along, Bob! You are getting to be so i; 
old and grave, over these books, that you will s 
pass for a sedate man of flfty Boon, instead of a ;! 
young fellow of thirty-five.” i; 

Jerry had ignored five years of my age, and s 
I glanced in my old bachelor looking-glass—an if 
article, about a foot square, which was hanging < 
over ^my basin—to see if I really looked as < 
young as he represented me. My companion £ 
noticed the direction of my eyes, and he went £ 
on: $ 

“I’ll tell you what it is, Bob, it rejuvenates £ 
a man marvelously to have a little relaxation £ 
from business once in awhile. If you’ll only go ^ 
skating a few times, you'll get to bo so hand- ^ 
some, soon, that you’ll hardly know yourself; ^ 
and you'll be well paid for going, in another \ 
way, too, for there is a most bewitching little j 
creature who is always there at this hour; she j 
skates splendidly, and all the fellows are half- $ 
crazy about her.” J 

“Pshaw!” I replied, contemptuously, “Is 
don’t care a straw for all the girls in Christen- s 
dom!” But at the same time, half unconsciously, ^ 
I turned back to brush my hair and put on a * 
clean collar. | 

As Jerry and I were walking along together, i 
l inquired, “What i3 the name of this little J 
beauty of whom you speak?” ; 

“Don’t know,” he replied; “don’t even know J 
that she is a beauty, for I have never seen her, * 
except when closely veiled; but she has the?, 
dearest little foot and the prettiest figure I have ‘ 
ever beheld; and then she is so graceful, and : 


ON SKATES. 


IE GRAY. 


she glides over the ice with such an easy mo¬ 
tion; there isn't a fellow up there that can equal 
her in skating.'’ 

Finding that there Was an air of mystery 
about her, I became more interested in her, and 
I asked, “Docs she come alone?” 

“Yes, always,” was the reply. “I have never 
seen her with any one.” 

We reached the pond, and Jerry pointed to a 
petite figure that seemed to be gliding rapidly 
over the ice, without any apparent exertion, and 
remarked, 

“There is our little mystery. Is she not 
divine?” 

The bright crimson balmoral came to the tops* 
of her gaiters, and displayed two tiny feet 
firmly strapped in a pair of fancy skates, and 
looking most coquettislily tantalizing. There 
was something so fascinating, to me, about (his 
unknown heroine, that I stood for a few mo¬ 
ments watching her, quite forgetting the pur¬ 
pose for which I had come to the pond; but. a 
friendly slap on the back from Jerry brought 
me to myself. 

“Put on your skates, man. and come along! 
You will freeze to death if you stand there, and. 
as to watching that veiled mystery, it will do 
you no sort of good; no one ever yet.made any¬ 
thing by it, for she pays not the slightest atten¬ 
tion to any one.” 

I did as my friend advised, and was soon 
shooting rapidly over the ice. I kept as much 
as possible in the direction pursued by the 
crimson balmoral; but it went so Bwiftly, and 
turned so suddenly and frequently, that it be¬ 
came a hopeless task. How I wished that she 
would faint; that the ice would break; that she 
would slip down; that the straps of her skates 
would become loosened—anything that could 
afford me an opportunity of assisting her; bat 
my wishes were in vain; her skates had been 
securely fastened, and she was as sure-footed 
as a deer. I could not offer her any assistance 
without an evident intrusion. Finally sho left. 
How I had longed to have her raise her veil! 
But my wish was ungratified; I was unable to 
catch the slightest glimpse of her face. After 
she had left, skating suddenly became, to me, 
very dull, and I soon followed her example. 

2i5 
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My bachelor apartment bad never looked so s saw your whiskers so nicely trimmed, and that 
gloomy, to me, as it did on that particular even- jj front lock of yours is really bewitching! Iiut 
ing, and 1 never before had such a realizing j you don t tApcet that little mystery on the pond 
sens# of the utter loneliness and forlornness of to see all this through her veil, do you?*’ 
my eld bachelor state. I glanced around iny < “JStop all this nonsense,” I replied, “and 
solitary apartment, and wondered how it would < come along, if you are coming. 1 can’t stand 
appear lighted up by some bright face. Then \ here waiting for you all day.” 

1 fell to speculating about the veiled mystery \ ‘ 4 Oh, well!” he exclaimed, good-humoredly, 

on the ice. 1 wondered how she looked. {She “this is the first scrape of the kind }ou ever 
Wa-5 beautiful, of course—that faultless figure, :■ got into, I suppose, so I shall have to put up 
ami tiny foot, and inimitable grace, must be ac- > with your impatience; but when you have tum- 
companicd by a lovely face. She was a blonde, > bled in love and out again half a dozen times, 
probably, (that was my favorite style for a : as I have, you will learn to take things more 
lady.) with eyes of the deepest blue, hair golden, | coolly—so come on. This way, Bob. Have you 
an i waving in rich masses over the finely-shaped 5 forgotten tlie road so soon? I suppose you will 
head, and a matchless complexion, in which the ; try to skate on your head when wc reach the 
rose and the lily wore blended. Had I only pond.” 

been an artist, I would have painted her picture ;• The crimson balmora! w as, of course, the first 
as it existed in my imagination; or, had 1 been ^ object that my eyes sought when we arrived at 
a put, I could have written her some lines, cx- < the pond; there it was, and the little mystery 
pressing, perhaps, the ardor of my feelings; I ' it contained was floating gracefully over the ice. 
might have managed to convey them to her; ;■ For some time I tried to follow her, but this 
but 1 was neither—I was merely a plain, mat- •: was rather unsatisfactory, and T resolved to 
ter-of-fact lawyer. I next began to wonder $ say something to her. I was approaching her 
what her character was. She was coquettish, : vapidly, at the same time wondering how I 
evidently, her tantaliziugly thick veil proved could best accost her. when—glorious opportu- 
tknt. Well, I liked coquetry: a girl that could > nity !—she dropped her handkerchief. 1 sprang 
be had for the mere asking was not worth ;j forward, picked it up. and presented it to her 
having. The question then arose, who is she? j with what I considered my best bow. She pat 
and whence did she come? She must be 'ton ;> forth a little gloved hand to receive it, wliis- 
orplian, I thought, and without relatives, else t pored a ‘‘Thank you,” from under the thick 
kite would not always be alone; this idea en- veil, which sent a thrill of rapture through me, 
listed my sympathy, and I longed to show her,'; and, gliding swiftly by. she was some distance 
some kindness. i; beyond me before I could recover myself suffi- 

I started from my reverie to find that mv : eiently to look around. I congratulated myself 
cigar was out, and that my fire was rapidly de- ij upon being a lucky fellow', for l knew that there 
parting, and I set about preparing to place : were many on the pond who would have given 
myself in the embrace of that affectionate old s considerably for the opportunity of showing 
gentleman—Mr. Morpheus—who appears to ; any attention to cur little veiled mystery, 
have his arms always extended for the recep- !■ After this T had several opportunities of doing 
tion of sleepy mortals. I smiled at my own % some little kindness for our heroine of the pond, 
simplicity in being so easily carried away by $ and very soon she favored me so far as to bow 
a.n r unknow® lady whose face I had never seen. $ to me whenever we met. I was a happy man 
“But then,” I argued, “her situation is so ;• now—the most favored one of all the skaters, 1 
lonely and unprotected!” It seemed to be a /thought. I began to feel that this little mystery 
direct appeal to my benevolence, and 1 retired : was almost mine, and I was rather indignant 
with the crimson balmoral and tiny foot flitting j when any one else paid her little gentlemanly 
before my mental vision. \ attentions. I felt that they were infringing 

On the afternoon of the next day, Jerry was ; on my rights, by degrees I became bolder, 
surprised to see me present myself in his office; : and ventured to address some conversation to 
with my skates, ready for the pond. > her. She replied to it in a low whisper, which 

“Why, Bob!” he cxclnirned. “how comes was exceedingly flattering to me, as, according 
this? Yesterday I was obliged to expend all • to my interpretation, it must mean that her 
my eloquence upon you in order to get you off, { words w'ere intended for my ear alone, 
now, here you come of your own accord; and— doing to the park every day. now\ became an 

bless my stars! man, you have been rejuve- • much a part of my programme as going to my 
nating, haven’t you? Don’t know when I ever ; dinner. I had never been able to prevail upou 
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my little mystery to raise her veil; still I felt $ My rival had reached the object of our pursuit, 
fully assured, in my own mind, that a view of \ and was in the act of putting forth his arms to 
her face would only increase my admiration of l seize the prize! 1 would have given anything 
her. Slight twinges of jealousy wouh,! some- \ I possessed to have been able to stay his arm, 
times assail me when I saw that she was ready \ at that instant, but it was not in my power, 
to converse with others as well as with myself; \ One moment of dreadful suspense, and the petite 
for she seemed now' to be overcoming, in a mea \ figure had glided out of the reach of its would- 
surc, the extreme timidity w'hich had, at first, ! be captor, and the almost triumphant victor had 
made her so entirely reserved. Still I had the \ slipped, and was lying prostrate on the ice. 
satisfaction of reflecting that she appeared to \ There still was hope for me, and 1 shot eagerly 
listen to mo with deeper interest, and that she ) past him, too intent on securing the reward of 
evinced greater pleasure in my society than in \ the chase to waste any time on my prostrate 
that of others. j fellow-competitor. The distanco between the 

One day a group of us were standing together \ crimson balmoral and myself was lessening—1 
on the pond, and the question was asked, “Who \ took courage aud pressed on. Presently a half- 
among us is the swiftest skater?” j suppressed laugh from my mysterious divinity 

“1 am,” replied the veiled mystery; “and \ reached my ears. This was cheering to mo; 
whoever can overtake me, shall have a kiss,” \ for, of course, it must mean that the little angel 
and instantly the crimson balmoral w r as gliding S was pleased because I was the one most likely 
swiftly ahead of, and.' far beyond us. \ to win the reward. One moment more, and my 

All started in quick pursuit. 1 had always c arm encircled the graceful figure, while, with 
been a good skater, but now I had something to ;• the other hand, I proceeded to raise the veil, 
urge me on to greater efforts than I had ever < Oh! blissful moment! Was ever man so blessed 
yet made. I felt Komewdiat startled, it is true. Us 1? But, heavens and earth! what did I see? 
by the very Jiberal offer made by my little j Not the charming fa<te of beauty which I had 
divinity, for I had always been very particular i expected—but, instead, the most roguishly mia- 
about such matters, and I admired reserve, < chievous face of a little boy, who slipped quickly 
above all things, in a lady; still, I reflected, | from my loosened grasp, and, with a loud laugh, 
this was, of course, intended for me alone: she ; shot triumphantly on, leaving me paralyzed bo- 
expected me to outskate all the others, and I s tween astonishment and anger; while my com- 
felt that my chivalry—to speak of no softer J panions, who, but a moment before, had felt 
feeling—was calling upon me to exert myself } disappointed at my success, now heartily en- 
to the utmost. > joyed the joke of which I had been made the 

I was making the best speed of which I was < victim, 
capable, w'hen, to my mortification and chagrin, * The “veiled mystery” disappeared from view; 
I saw another fellow shoot triumphantly past $ no one knew where it wont; nor was it ever 
me. I called into requisition all" my powers, i seen there again in recognizable guise, 
and, finally, left him behind. The little divinity ; I returned to my bachelor quarters, and tried 
was but a short distance in advance of me, and ‘ to face the cheerless apartment bravely; for 1 
I felt certain of victory, when a break in the ; made a resolution, then, that I w ould never 
ico put a stop, for a moment, to my progress, i again give any one the opportunity of playing 
and my rival passed me, ironically beckoning ; a similar joke upon me. And I have kept my 
me forward a9 he did so. I was soon again in > resolution bravely, for I invariably avoid every - 
full pursuit, but, oh! misery! what did I sec? ; thing that wears skirts. 




EACH CLOUD HAS A LINING OF LIGHT. 

BY THEODORE D. C. MILLER. 


Tis a beautiful, beautiful world where we dwell; ^ 

Though ever encompassed with sorrow and pain, ? 

Be wo hopeful and happy, for tongue cannot toll > 

What to-morrow may bring to our world-weary brain, s 
Let us look for the dawning of life’s brightest dream, j; 

To usurp the ttern sceptre of woe’s gloomy night; ^ v 
Wc may see through earth’s mist a purr, ravishing gleam, s 
For, remember, each cloud has a lining of light. 


Oh! this earth is a fairer and lovelier sphere 
Than world-weary mourners wonkl have us believe; 
If we give to the erring but sympathy’s tear, 

We find little cause for which any should grlevo. 
Then let us bo faithful, and never repine. 

That the sun of our life may be glowing and bright; 
Let us ever press forward, with longings divine. 

For, remember, eadh cloud boa a lining of light. 
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BY C. 1IATHAWAY. 

Hermann, being a man, ought to have despised J let or hindrance, that there was any danger or t 


flowers. All men do naturally. Sometimes, to < 
please women, they make a feint of adoring > 
them in their namesakes, the blossoms; but it 
is the most bare-faced deceit in the world, and $ 
they despise them in their hearts all the same, •• 
only a great deal more. I repeat that men, as 5; 
the mental, moral, and spiritual antipodes of s 
women, hate pets and flowers quite as naturally : 
as we women love them. Hermann was the < 
exception which proved this rule. However, it jj 
might have been his German descent which in- $ 
fluenced him there. When I speak of men, I ^ 
wish it to be distinctly understood that I am s 
treating solely of Americans. I freely confess > 
that, never having traveled abroad, 1 have no s 
means of passing judgment on foreigners in > 
this important particular; so very likely Her- > 
inann’s great-great-grandfather may have con- I 
tributed, along with his German name, a taste jj 
for flowers to his remote descendant. How- S 
ever that may be, Hermann had a perfect j! 
passion for blue violets, and invested fabulous $ 
sums in tiny bunches of his favorite blossoms, !; 
dozens of which you might see dispersed, in $ 
picturesque confusion, in every available place < 
in his study during their proper season. \ 

If they were in his study, of course they must J. 
have been in confusion—for such a place! Ilis jj 
poor sister Annie, a model little housekeeper, ij 
and my most intimate friend, was in perfect s 
despair at the state thereof, and lifted her hands 
and shrugged her shoulders, in righteous indig- $ 
nation, whenever she was permitted so far to § 
violate taboo as to cross its sacred precincts. ij 
[ lived in the quaint, old rambling house with $ 
Hermann and Annie, and was the only woman £ 
freely admitted into the mysterious study, and i 
1 must say it was a disgrace to any man. One > 
of Hermann’s hobbies was never to allow a ser- {, 
vant or dust-brush to appear within sight, and 
the consequence was such a confused litter as ij 
was painful to contemplate, if one had the organ J 
of order in the slightest degree developed. Such ij 
a miscellaneous array of books, pamphlets, <: 
manuscripts, canvas, casts, lay-figures, etc. 
One was in danger of falling headlong if one ^ 
tried to penetrate the maze. Don't think be- s 
cause Hermann let mo visit his study, without $ 
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any likelihood of our falling in love with each 
other. Thank you! Wo were quite too sensible 
for that, both of us; besideR, wasn’t I engaged 
to Hermann's brother, the most charming man 
in the world, and of perfectly orthodox taste, 
hating flowers thoroughly, but making much 
of them on my account? Well, Hermann con¬ 
fided all his troubles to me, and his chief one 
grow out of this very passion for flowers. Poor 
fellow! I almost pitied him, only he was so ab¬ 
surd about it. 

In the first place, yon must know that he was 
a painter, and his study was really his studio, 
only he wouldn’t have it called so, because, for¬ 
sooth! it savored of affectation. That was an¬ 
other of his hobbies, and, after all, he was just 
as affected as the rest of us. Why, Bridget, 
the housemaid, could have told you of a dozen 
foibles, and I could have added another dozen 
to the list, which lie, himself, would have cha¬ 
racterized as affectations in any one else, only 
we always excused everything in Hermann. 
Well, when ho was a boy, he utterly refused to 
go to college; and, showing a very decided taste 
for art, his father sent him to Germany to study 
among his ancestors, or, I might say the ghosts 
of his ancestors. I may add in parenthesis that, 
among other things, he was a great antiquarian, 
and brought home all sorts of curiosities, which, 
of course, he kept in his study to add to the 
general confusion. It is my private opinion 
that he devoted most of the time he spent in 
Germany to investigations upon this subject, 
and ho certainly obtained many curious bits of 
information. lie investigated his own family 
very thoroughly, traced back his descent, in a 
clear line, to Abraham, and ascertained all the 
family peculiarities developed in the course of 
succeeding ages. One of these was a most in¬ 
veterate fancy of intermarrying, never between 
near relatives, but, always of preference, with 
some remote branch, such as fifth or sixth 
cousins. When Hermann’s great-great-grand¬ 
father came to this country and married an 
American, of course the custom died out: but 
Hermann was determined to revive it. He had 
found out that I also was of German origin, 
and unquestionably some connection of tho 
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family, at least: and as bis sister Annie bad Jl could not bear that be should forego all tho 
most opportunely fallen in love with the grand- > pleasures of life for tjie sake of being wedded 
son of a German, the chain was complete if be $ to an ideal. To think of ever finding her, was 
fulfilled bis part. Now this was perplexity i a forlorn hope, not worth building the most un¬ 
number one, because, during all bis consulta- jj substantial air-castlo upon, and I was in perfect 
lions in Germany, lie bad never been able to $ despair. Besides, when Annie and I were mar- 
find any relatives, except various graud-unclcs $ ried, what could poor Hermann do? He would 
and aunts, together with some married cousins n settle down into a miserable bachelor—Benedict 
of the third or fourth degree, who could suggest tin his first estate, without his hope of a final 
no possible solution of his difficulties. But this \ transformation. I was perpetually puzzling 
was not all. He had gone abroad at an im- ^myself to find blue violets, golden hair, and a 
pressible age, sixteen, and as, of course, boys l; German sounding name conjoined; but I was 
always fall in love half a dozen times before s never successful, and was upon the point of 
they are twenty, lie had to take his turn. He \ abandoning my search in despair, 
had only just arrived in Wurtcmburg, and was i One day I went to call upon a fashionable 
at that point in traveling where everything was - friend of mine—tharilc fortune, I have very 
charming, when, on one of his sketching visits to •• few in that category—when she immediately 
some old ruin, he beheld tho object of his afFec- ' launched forth into the most vehement raptures, 
tions. A lady, according to his own descrip- s apropos of her younger sister's music-teachcr. 
lion, the most charming in the world, dressed $ “Such playing, and such a voice! She really 
in simple white, with tho loveliest blue violets \ ought to go on the stage? but when mamma 
In her hands and at her breast. By her side \ proposed it. she seemed absolutely shocked, and 
stood her little brother and sister, and the three $ drew herself up with as lofty an air as if she 
were the fairest picture he had ever seen. For- j lmd been a princess, and we her subjects. We 
tune favored him. For three successive days, j put up with it because she sings magnificently, 
when ho returned to the ruin to finish his \ Of course, I can't give up my Italian professor, 
sketches, the lady and children were wandering j as she is entirely unfashionable, but she is 
about in what had formerly been the Pleasance ; giving me extra lessons.*’ Julia Marshfield was 
of the Castle. Do you wonder if lie sketched ins thoroughly unmusical, in her soul, us it was 
them instead of the ruin, and if blue violets J possible for a woman to be; and when I thought 
have since then been his passion ? ; of her harsh, grating, unsympathiziug voice. I 

I have often told him that I wondered he did t pitied the poor young music-teacher with my 
not propose on the spot. He was saved tho $ whole heart. ‘ “She is giving Lizzie a lesson, 
humiliation of so doing, however, by seeing her ? now, I will call her in to sing for you,” said 
come, accompanied by a military-looking gen- | Julia. *‘011! don’t.” I protested in my com- 
tleman, one fine morning, and discovering that £ passion for the poor victim. It was a gilSat sac- 

it was her husband, the Count L-, while the i; rifiee, for singing is my hobby, and I can’t sitfg 

brother and sister were her beautiful children. a note myself; but she had rung the bell already 
And, worst of all, tho count, gorgeous in gold sand desired the servant to send Miss Morton, 
lace, and £tars, and ribbons, was also adorned I; She had scarcely opened the door, when Miss 
wiih the blue violets of which the countess, in i Marshfield called out, “Meta, I wish you to 
her joy at the meeting, had despoiled herself for • sing something for us.” 

him; and, behold, he was marching in triumph, s Poor child! She trembled like a leaf at the 
bedecked with the blossoms, for any of which ) summons and the imperative tone. I felt so 
Hermann would have done a hundred foolish < indignant at my friend, and*so sorry for Meta, 
and impossible things, like any other boy. It i> that I crossed over to her side and said, very 
is such a crushing thing—or must be—to have j quietly, and as kindly .as I could, “Don’t sing 
one's youthful dreams so broken up; but as i unless you like, Miss Morton. Only I am very 
Hermann was only sixteen, he fortunately sur- \ fond of music, and not the least of a musician, 
vived, and, at thirty, could speak of his adven- S and I shall be very glad to hear you, if you are 
ture calmly. However, this difficulty remained, \ willing to sing something for me.” 
forming perplexity number two. His wife must ^ She quite took heart at tho evident interest 
not only be of some branch of the family, but !; of my tone, and, throwing off her bonnet and 
she must wear blue violets, and have rippling $ shawl, sat down to the piano. She struck two 
golden hair, like the countess. Now these three $ or three sweeping chords, as if to assure her- 
qualifications might be difficult to unite, and, !; self, and then sang. Such a voice, so exqui- 
eincc I really cared a great deal for Hermann, J sitely clear, and sweet, and bird-like! now so 
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touching and pathetic, and, anon, so soaring ; been commencing a new piece, which is to be 
and exultant, so beseeching in its plaintive ten- s move wonderful than any of my former efforts, 
derness, and so ecstatic in its triumphant rap- s and which you are not to see until it is finished, 
ture! Her tone told of such a fresh, innocent, $ ,S 0 I shall turn you out of my study in the 
childlike nature, one felt, instinctively, that here j; meanwhile. What will you have to say to that, 
was a flower to bo shielded and cared for; and \ madam V* 

here she was singing at the beck of a proud, dis- J “Oh! I shall do as Aanic docs, I suppose— 
agreeable woman, upon w’liom she was depend- j exist, as best. I can, without the pleasure of your 
cut for her daily bread. As she turned to leave, J companionship.” 

and I advanced from my corner to thank her, j But I had formed my plans already. 1 would 
the sunlight fell full upon her face, which had j interest my friends in Meta, and get as many 
been in shade before, and there, wound in heavy s scholars as possible for her; and then, if 11 cr- 

mu-scs around her head, were long coils of the J mann-but I bad determined to be very sen- 

lovelicst golden hair one could imagiue. I J siblc, and to let contingencies take care of them- 
started. Was she then my fairy princess? If £ selves, which I accordingly proceeded to do. 
Hermann could only see her! She must be $ Of course, I went to see Meta at her own 
more beautiful than the countess. I asked her ^ home, end the poor child was so delighted with""' 
for her address, having some vague thought of s the thought that some one took an interest in 
taking lessons; though I don't know how I $ her. that very soon we fell into the way of 
could, for my voice is like a screech-owl, and % spending all our spare time together. She was 
l haven't the least bit of time or tune in my s so evidently a lady, in the broadest possible 
composition. However, Annie might: only she . s ! acceptation of that term, with that inimitable air 
was too busy, and, besides, doesn't care much s of high breeding which poverty of outward cir- 
for any but orchestral music; or Hermann, only j curastanccs can only enhance, that I felt sure 
a youug lady would hardly bo likely to give ^ even Hermann could find room only for admira- 
bim lessons, especially one so lovely as Meta, s tion here. I was perpetually wondering what 
Well, it would be some satisfaction to know > her story was, and why this delicate creature, 
where she lived, at least, and 1 might chance £ so tenderly nurtured, should be here alone and 
to be of assistance to her in somo way. She j almost friendless; but I could not ask her to 
blushed a little when she gave me her ad- > tell me of herself—it would have seemed as if, 
dross. It was in a very humble street, where ; in some way, I doubted her; so I waited for 
none but the respectable poor live, and I knew \ time to accomplish my object, and framed my 
that she felt the incongruity between herself j own solution of the mystery, 
ami her surroundings. ^ As I said before, I was with her a great deal. 

I went home in high glee. Golden hair, and J It was so pleasant to see her face light up at 
her nhic! Morton, to be sure, was hardly J my coming, and then she would always sing for 
German, but Meta certainly was, and her re- < me. £ can’t make you feel what her singing 
mote ancestors might have been Teutons. Now, $ was like, because you can never have beard 
if she only wore violets! I laughed to myself J her, and words don't express music; only, if 
to think what a castle I was building, and how Circe could have sung like Meta, she would 
altogether baseless. Here was a young girl, of > have needed no other enchantment: and Ulysses, 
whom 1 knew nothing save tho name, the face, { maugre all the cotton and wax in the universe, 
and that she sang like a sky-lark; and I was ; could never have passed the Sirens, had she 
already selecting her as a wife for my fastidious i been one of their number. I am sometimes 
Hermann, and u sister-in-law for Annio and my- J extravagant—I don’t deny that incontrovertible 
self. How Herbert would laugh at me! Her- \ fact—but everything I say about Meta is strictly 
bert is Hermann's brother, and very much more | true. I had formed a very wonderful plan, but 
serfsibic than I am. 1 never knew him to do > time was necessary for its development; so I 
but oue foolish thing in his life, and that was \ waited and watched through the long winter 
to fall in love with me—and I suppose he J months. All the time I felt—I can’t say why — 
couldn’t help that. ; as if 1 were on the verge of some grand dis- 

Well, I thought about the mysterious Meta \ covery, and so my patieuce lasted, 
ail day, and was so unusually silent, that Her- 5 At last, when we had come to be the best of 
mann rallied me on my preoccupation and do- s friends, and she bad fallen into the custom of 
dared that I must be thinking either of Herbert $ confiding all her troubles to me, one day I went 
or the countess. Jin, as usual, and found her in the utmost per- 

** While you have been away, to-day, I have < plexity. 
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“Ah!” she cried, on seeing me, “dear friend, ^ to generalize,” said I, a little impatiently: for 
here is this unfortunate brother of mine in J I was not to be deterred from my purpose by 
trouble again! Poor Hermann! What ever 5 any means whatever. “Wouldn’t you. for exam- 
shall I do with him?” She noticed my little >. pic, like to play the part of Cimabuc to some em- 
start of surprise, and explained: “Hermann is s bryo Giotto? Oughtn’t one always to patronize 
a family name; wo are Gormans. I thought, j youthful merit?” 

of course, you knew it. I suppose you wouldn’t J “What new freak#havo you taken, Minette?” 
think it from my accent ?’’she added, as I looked s rejoined Hermann, in a tone designed to be 
surprised. “ Hut 1 always had an English gov- ^ withering. 

erness home, and I am almost half English, -j Puss was one of my pet names in the family, 
'or half American, if you like that better. I \ and when he wished to be especially sarcastic, 
have been here three years, and some Ameri- i he always changed it into Minette, because, 
cans have been very kind to me.” She went < being a Teuton, he has the orthodox hatred of 
on, after a moment’s pause. “But, about Her-;> everything French. Indeed, he sneers at me 
mann. What shall I do? lie is three years ^ because L persist in preferring Pascal and Fe- 
younger than I—only eighteen—and just at s nelon to Kant and Fichte, and condemns me os 
that age when boys are so impulsive and can- s utterly barbarous because I confess to a cordial 
not bear to be quiet, but must conquer the ^ admiration for Walteau. 

world. He has been in a store, in Philadel-s “If you begin to talk art in that way,” he 
pliia, where a kind friend of ours got a place $ continued, quietly, “I shall be perfectly over- 
for him. But, now, he must and will be an ^ whelmed. I beg you won’t undertake to criti- 
artist. I knew he had a good taste for draw- s cize, that I could never endure; everything else 
ing, and in Germany ho was always sketching, s I will endeavor to support with equanimity ” 
but I thought he had seen that, with our changed <; He speaks in this way because—though I dote 
fortunes, it would be impossible for him to de- \ upon heads and figures, and all sorts of genre 
vote himself to arts. But what can I do? While i> pictures and studies—I don’t care a fig for land- 
dear mamma was alive, he was never thwarted, jj scapes, which are his hobby. However, 1 was 
and now' that we arc alone in the world, and not to be so defeated, and, after infinite difli- 
liave only each other, how can I be harsh to j eulty, I succeeded in making it clear to his 
him ?” r comprehension that there was a protcye of mine 

I said nothing for a minute or two. Just then ? whom he was to take into his study and make a 
the most splendid and original plan had darted $ great painter of—like Millais, or Milman Hunt, 
into my head. It required only a little daring ; I added, coaxingly, for Hermann is one of the 
to carry it out, and I never was deficient in * fiercest Pre-Raphaelites, and lie considers that 
that. However, after having reflected for a •: Claude Lorraine and Salvator Rosa sink into 
little while, I thought it just possible that it > utter insignificance beside Turner- Kotwith- 
might not be feasible, and I concluded to say jj standing my tact and consideration, he re- 
nothing about it to Meia for the present. I ^ mained utterly aghast at my proposition; but 
only made some remark about waitiug to sec ? with great pains I made him understand that 
what should turn up, and hurried away, in the $ this arrangement would be the best possible 
most heartless manner, to revolve my scheme ^ thing for him, would relievo him of an infuii- 
at leisure. ? tude of care, etc., besides all which it was evi- 

I commenced operations, the next morning, ij dently his bounden duty to encourage youthful 
by going to Hermann's study at the earliest i; genius, especially when environed with diffi- 
possiblo hour—for when he was not working on acuities. I represented the case to him in the 
his grand, mysterious piece, I visited the study $ most pathetic manner possible, and, at last, 
with the utmost impunity—and put on as cheer- $ succeeded in making him exceedingly interested 
ful and smiling a face as I could, to conceal ij in my story. At last—crowning wonder, and 
some little inward trepidation. I marvel of marvels!—he consented that the 3 ’outh 

I began, “Hermann, do you believe in pa- * should come on trial. I was certain that, once 
tronizing rising genius?’ 1 > there, Hermann’s native kindliness of heart 

“Of course I do, madam,” ho retorted; “as. $ would most effectually preclude any danger of 
for example, it is my conscientious belief that £ his dismissal, and I duly applauded myself on 
the Academy ought to welcome my new picture $ the successful result of my adventure, 
wirti open arms.” i. As I hurried away to tell Meta of the good 

“Don’t be personal. I am speaking of the s fortune in store for her. I turned and gave Her- 
* theory; you surely cannot have forgotten how > mann a little sugar-plum, by way of reward for 
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liis complaisance and general good behavior in 
these words, “The name of this paragon is 
likewise Hermann. He is a German, and some 
relation of yours, doubtless. It is highly un¬ 
fortunate that neither my heart nor Annie's is 
at liberty, as, in that case, your long cherished 
desire might be fulfilled." • 

Meta was delighted —crla s'entend —and Her¬ 
mann—I mean her Hermann—would be. £he 
wrote to him to come to New York directly, and 
was so pleased in thinking what pleasure the 
news would bring to him, that it was a study to 
watch her. I had felt some slight compunctions 
of conscience, before, for having represented 
this unknown youtli as such a genius; but had 
not Meta told me of his fondness for sketching 
and painting, and, being her brother, must he 
not have artistic capacities? When I saw how 
glad he was, l felt perfectly justified to myself 
and duly rejoiced thereat. 

Hermann came home directly after he re¬ 
ceived Meta’s letter, and in perfect glee. Shop¬ 
keeping was so humdrum and stupid; Philadel¬ 
phia so quaint, and precise, and rigid; the streets 
so straight, and all at right angles, that one* 
longed for the sight of a crooked lane or alley. 
There the houses were all alike, and so fear¬ 
fully clean and well painted, the marble steps 
scoured to such dazzling whiteness, and the 
people so stiff and rigid, that he was heartily 
tired of it all. He wanted to sec dust and dirt, 
numbers that didn’t go up to a million, Broad¬ 
way, and Meta. 

lie thought he should like, above all things, 
to be a Bohemian—it was to the city what the 
wildschuetz was to the mountains—and a lino 
artist would be the next best thiug. Meta and 
I should have scolded him thoroughly had he 
been older; but bis absurdities and little airs 
of disgust, with the world in general, were 
simply amusing, because he was young, and 
every one knows that it is perfectly natural to 
be, sometimes, absurd in youth. Besides, I 
knew’ that, with Hermann, the cider, to direct 
his vagaries, and so wise a sister as Meta, he 
could not help growing sensible in time, since 
ho very evidently had many good points. Meta 
was perfectly wrapped up in him. Youth is 
always and naturally exacting, and he received 
all her attentions quite as a matter of course, 
though without in the least undervaluing them. 

Meta is such an excellent sister that I am 
sure she would be a model wife, I kept saying 
to myself, and I was so continually carrying 
on my schetnings that I bade fair to become a 
veritable Guy Fawkes. Fortunately for myself 
and my friends, I contrived not to explode my 


v own magazine. On the contrary, things went 
$ so prosperously that, one fine morning, I was 
s able to introduce my protege to Hermann, ami 
j to beg his kind consideration and favorable pro- 
} tection for the lad. 

* All the day I was puzzling myself with con¬ 
jectures as to how the two Hermanns would 
j harmonize, and longing for the evening which 
► should bring me news of the encounter. It 
\ seemed to mo that I had never known the 
^ hours lag so wearily; but, after all my watch- 

* ing, twilight came ut last, and I was more than 
j satisfied. Hermann thanked me in such a cor- 
t dial tone for finding so able a coadjutor, that I 
, concluded nature must have designed me for a 

* diplomatist, and duly felicitated myself there- 
iupon. 

v I had noticed, when we entered the study, in 
5 the morning, that Hermann watched the youth 
; with an intensity of gaze for which I could con¬ 
jecture no reason, but his earnestness was now 
s explained. It, seems that he had been struck 
' rtt once by that strange feeling of familiarity, 
v so common, yet which none of us can explain. 
■< Wo nil know what it is: amidst a combination 
t of peculiar and original circumstances, a vron- 
•; derful consciousness steals over you of having 
: passed through precisely the same experience 

* before. It is like revisiting some spot known 

< in years gone by. The resemblance is vague, 
•: lleeting, and yet perfect; instinctively we know 
; that we have anticipated all these feelings just 

< before so unfamiliar. 

I So it was with Hermann. When the boy hud 

< entered his study, this strange feeling possessed 

■ him, this sense of familiarity, and all through 
; the day it was like the reviving of some old 
: association. It was much the same afterward; 
j this mysterious, undiscovered connection be- 
j tween the present and some dimly-rcmotc past 
\ continually suggested itself with a tantalizing 

< recurrence. The youth proved a valuable its- 
j sistant to Hermann, who soon wondered how 
' he could ever have painted alone, and thanked 
J me, without tiring, for finding such an assistant, 

\ so enthusiastic and so faithful. 

^ All this time 1 was a great deal with Meta, 

; who was as happy und as lively as possible. 

J ►Sometimes my schemes would seem to be ncar- 
‘ ing tbeir fulfillment, and then again the end 

* was as distant as cvei*. 

; I compared my delusive hopes to the mirage, 

' and tried to solace myself with the thought that 
' there must be inverted images of something 
i tangible beyond. 

s I wanted so much that Hermann should see 

■ Meta, but how could 1 say, “1 have found a 
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wife for you!” I felt very certain that she was < out, when first that fair vision had burst upon 
ordained for him, but men prefer to choose for $ his senses. 

themselves in these affairs, and I didn't like to s I was a little sad gazing at it, and thinking of 
risk anything unless I could bring some incon- $ “looking at happiness through another man's 
testable proof that they were designed for each J eyes;’’ but then I meant to show him how to 
other. So time wore away till the first days of $ look at it through his own. 

early spring came, and, one morning, I found a $ The night of the opening of the Academy 
little flower-girl with blue violets. I chose the J came at last. Hermann had given his assistant 
prettiest bunches I could find for Meta, I had J tickets for himself and any one he chose to 
a fancy to try her with blue violets. \ bring with him, “his lady-love, if he liked;” 

She gave a little cry of pleased surprise when i so I knew that we should see Meta, and I was 
I brought them to her. “Oh! how lovely! $ very anxious, more so than I can say, for the 
Mamma’s' flowers! I always wore them when ; meeting between her and Hermann. Could it 
she was alive, and no one has given them to me '< be that just now, when the end seemed at hand, 
since then. There isn’t a flower in the world ^ my hopes were to prove delusive? I was detcr- 
that I love so well, they seem to me like dear s mined not to believe it, and forced myself to be 
friends,” and she kissed them with a low cry j! hopeful. 

of passion, as if she almost felt, on her head, ; Still I dressed myself in my prettiest with 
the touch of those hands which had been used ^ some little inward trepidation, and my hand 
to adorn her with these blossoms. j. shook so that I could hardly tie the strings of 

When she had laid them in her hair and J my lace bonnet. However, as Herbert was not 
against her bosom, it seemed as if she had jto be there—he would return from the West in 
added the one thing needed to set her off and s about a month—it didn’t so much signify what 
complete her beauty. I almost screamed with > my array was like. How would Meta look? I 
delight. German, golden hair, and slic wore jj questioned myself, and would she wear the blue 
and loved blue violets! Surely nothing more ? violets I had taken to her in the morning? 
could be wanting. I felt certain, in my own f As the time of the interview, which was to 
heart, that Hermann must and would succumb, * decide so much, approached, I grew more and 
My plan bade fair to come at last to a gloriously ; more nervous; and when, at last, Annie and I 
successful termination. started off, with our cavalier servant Hermann, I 

Well, days went on, and all the while Her- < felt very much as a criminal going to execution, 
mann’s new picture was approaching cowple- \ However, there was no help for it. The walk 
tiotj. Strunge to say, he had worked at it in ■ quieted mo a little, and, after we had taken a 
the utmost secrecy, and never allowed even jj turn through the gallery, I regained some slight 
Hcrmann^the younger, so much as to glance \ portion of calm As wo approached Hermann’s 
at it, while, as for me, I should as soon have jj picture, which seemed to bo “the cynosure of 
thought of ^ all admiring eyes,” Meta came up, leaning on 

“Bearding the lion in his den, s her brother s arm. 

* The Douglas m in* hall, ’ «; As soon as she had darted one rapid glance 

as of daring to ask permission to gaze upon it * at it, she stood as if transfixed, with all her 
before the time appointed. At last my patience ^ soul in her eyes, then gave a faint little cry, 
was rewarded as patience is—sometimes. < “Mamma,” and fainted. 

One day, just before the opening of the Aca- ij The mystery was all explained at once, Meta 
demy, Hermann called me into his study, and J was the daughter of the countess. Of course 
there I saw it. The prettiest picture you could s you knew it from the first, oh! most sagacious 
imagine: first, because the subject itself was \ and penetrative reader; but consider, for a mo- 
beautiful, and then, he had thrown his whole i ment, that wc had not had your sources of in- 
soul in it until it seemed transfused with life, ■! formation. I had been almost sure of it, but 
Looking at it, I thought of Pygmalion’s bride, \ had hardly dared be certain, it seemed so charm- 
nnd wondered would this too breathe and move? i ingly romantic, aud like the story books. The 
The lovely lady, with soft, dreamy eyes, and \ idea had come upon me as a sort of inspiration 
sunshiny golden hair, and tiny sweet blue vio- ^ at first, but had gradually gained ground with 
lets clustered at her breast and dropping from j; me from various trifling signs, and, that all iny 
her hands, with the two beautiful children cling- < dim conjectures were confirmed, I was quite 
ing to her. The old ruin they had como to j beside myself with delight, 
visit, in the distance, and the very window in < Just then I had enough t# do to remove Meta, 
the tower, whence Hermann’s face had peered s with Hermann’s assistance—my Hermann, I 
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mean; for the other was so bewildered with the 
new turn affairs had taken, that he could only 
gaze at us with mute amazement. Meta was 
soon herself again. We had loosened her heavy 
crepe bonnet, and all her lovely hair came fall¬ 
ing in heavy waves over her shoulders, while 
the little blue violets dropped out of it one by 
one. Hermann picked them up as if they had 
been pearls, and very evidently cherished them 
a thousand times more. However, l could for¬ 
give him for any extravagance. He had been 
looking for his wife fourteen years, and now he 
had found her. 

We went homo at once and took Mctn, with 
us, and then Hermann told her his story at his 
lei are. * Meta also had her story to tell. 

Her father had died, and, a year after, her 
mother, and, through some mismanagement on 
the part of their relations, their property had 
been mostly lost. They had come into this 
country with friends, who had been very kind 
to them, but, dying within six months after 
their arrival, had left them alone in a strange 
land. Meta’s voice had soon suggested a way 
of support, and eventually enabled her. as you 
have seen, to discover a husband. Her German 
title she had exchanged for the simple, unpre¬ 
tending name of the friends who had accom¬ 
panied them here, and thus it had come to pass 
that, at first, I never suspected her relationship 
to the lady of Hermann’s vision. 

Meta couldn't help loving him. One could 
sec that they were destined for each other, and 
they were married with as little delay as pos¬ 
sible. Surely, fourteen years was long enough 
to wait for one’s wife. “ As long as Jacob served 
for Rachel,” Hermann said. So it was all hap¬ 


pily settled. Herbert came back from Oregon, 
where he had' been staying a year; so I was 
quite as happy as Meta. Wo were all married 
on the same day—Annie, Meta, and I—and one 
bride was so lovely, in her white muslin and 
blue violets, that people never looked to see what 
the others were. Miss Marshfield came to the 
wedding, as in duty bound, and congratulated 
herself greatly on having first introduced the 
bride to me. Her demeanor to the newly-dis- 
covcred countess scarcely resembled that toward 
Miss Morton, the singing-teacher; but she hadn’t 
sufficient heart to know how unkind sh*e was be¬ 
fore, and Meta was too well-bred to be anything 
but courteous to her. 

Hermann and Meta went to Germany, and. 
with them, the other Hermann, whose desire of 
becoming a painter is already fulfilled. Last 
year he sent me out a charming picture of the 
countess, with the two lovely children, only this 
time the countcss.is Meta, while the children are 
named for Herbert and me. 

Two years ago we went to visit them. They 
live in a most charming castle, Meta’s ancestral 
home; for Hermann has recovered her property, 
which had been appropriated by an unscrupu¬ 
lous uncle. Hermann has plenty of money be¬ 
sides, and paints only when he feels inclined, 
while Meta sings for her husband and children, 
now, instead of for Miss Marshfield. 

They arc all as happy as kings. If it had 
been possible for Meta to grow a whit more 
lovely, 1 should say that she had. 

Hermann maintains that there never was a 
woman in the world like her, and is continually 
adorning her with blue violets, which, he per¬ 
sists in declaring, gained him his wife. 




BENEATH THY WATERS. 


BY MRS, SUSAN FLOYD. 


Oh! to sleep beneath thy waters. 
Where in foaming waves they leap, 
Oh I to find a dreamless pillow 
Where the river Peri weep! 

Oft! to rest in wakeless quiet, 

Where thy rippling waters flow, 
Oh! to sleep, to sleep forever, 

Where thy music gushes low. 

Oft I’ve sat, enwrapt in dreaming. 
Where thy wavelets gently glide; 
Oft I’ve wished that I were sleeping 
Far beneath the dimpled tide— 

Far beneath the gleaming surfaco. 

On thy Iwjsoni broad and deep, 

Life and all its cares relinquished. 
Oh! ’twould bo no sweet to sleep 1 


I hAve sat upon tby green banks, 

I have wandered o’er thy braes, 

I have listened to thy music, 
Through the purple Autumn days; 
I have stood, defying danger. 

Who re thy gleaming cascade fell, 
Till I felt my wild mad spirit 
Growing madder ’neath thy spell. 

And beneath thy crystal waters, 

That in sparkling beauty wave, 

I would fain forsake this vain earth, 
There to find a peaceful grave; 

For this life, beset with changes, 
Ever has beui dark to me— 

Oh! ’twc.ubl Ik.' so v\vr< f to slumber, 
Fair Connecticut, in thee 1 
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KITTY WARD’S RESOLUTION. 


BY MARY LKG PERKINS. 


For two years Kitty Ward had been earnestly £ to go to Woodlawn. It is so delightful there. 
Btriving to be good. She desired, beyond all; The company is always refined, intelligent, and 


things, to be pure in heart, true in motive, single 


> entertaining. It improves my French so much 


$ Then commenced a sharp conflict. The many 
and varied delights of Woodlawn passed before 
^ her; the rides, the excursions, the boating par- 
£ ties, the fetes of all kinds, and the elegance and 
^ refinement of its surroundings; and, in strong 
9 —Pack up your prettiest dresses, \ con,ra8t . "'.is patient, suffering aunt UutU, in 
an. with your sweet face, over to i her c l uiet Uttle bome - "' id ' ,wcd and cbi,dlcss for 


in purpose. But the result did not satify her. $ to talk with the Marcoaus. And I)r. Muller is 
To her very great mortification, she was forced ; to be there. He has been abroad for years, en- 
(o see that the rcp.1 obstacle was self-love. The $ gaged in scientific researches Wmnectcd with 
issue of all this was the following insertion in > his profession. He knows everythin y.” 
her diary: > Mrs. Ward saw’ very well the struggle her 

Resolved: With the help of my heavenly i- daughter was undergoing, but she only said, 
Father, I wfill seek to do good where and in $ “Decide for yourself, my dear,’’and left her. 
what degree I can, without any thought or hope s Kitty ran up stairs, folly determined to go to 
of reward or return in any way. ^ Woodlawn, but the first object that met her gaze 

At this juncture a pleasant voice from an ad- i* was her diary, and the resolution, 
joining room called, 

“Kitty love!’’ 

“Yes, dear mother.’’ 

“Here are two invitations for you.” 

Kitty opened one, which ran as follows: 

“ Dear Puss 

and bring them, _ ^ .... _,__ 

Woodlawn. I want to borrow you for a month l • V ° al ' S ’ wi,il 110 con 'l«ny, nothing cheerful, 
or two. Bring all your supply of merry smiles, ! “ Wcll< n °" ’ if cvcr ,bcre is ft cl,!u,ce t0 act 

bright looks, and winning ways: for the Mar- \ U P on ,n >’ now resolu,ion -” and « *° aToid 

ceaus, Livingstons, and Lees arc here. Also, 1 ft,rther ,cm P latiou ' shc wro,c tt re E rct to cousin 
my dear ba, bleu, bring all your wisdom; for | AUce > tt,,d an acc ‘P ,aucc to a,,nt 
Cm Major is coming, the last, of the month. } , Aunt Ku,h ,ook off ber s P ec,a,dcs - Bnd wi P cd 
He cares 
never opens 
Perhaps 

mean Dr. Muller, the great savant , who, by the \ * 
way, is likewise a great parti. I will send the \ " bi,e forehcad - and dec P " aH tbo child of 

carriage to the depot for you. Good-by, dearie, \ a dear ’ car1 ^ fricnd of aunt Hutb - 

Cousix Alice ” \ kitty came at the appointed time, and within 

, . . , , U week the house was a changed place. The 

The second note, from a good old Quaker aunt •; . , . . , , 

- , . , . ° \ doors and windows w’ere opened, the sweet air 

of her father s, was m a different strain: > . , . , . . . , , . „ 

< and bright sunshine let in. Bouquets were scat- 

“My Dear Katharine Will thee come and \ tered here and there, freshly arranged each day. 
stay with thy old aunt a few weeks? I am sorely j; The rigid arran gcment of the furniture was 
afflicted with rheumatism, and quite helpless. £ broken. Aunt Ruth’s bid piano was tuned, and 
I long for thy bright face and cheerful voice, i; drawn up near the door of her room, that Kitty ^ 
If ihee will come, thee will be doing a great j m jght sing old hymns to her. Aunt Ruth's good 
kindness to thy affectionate Aunt Ruth. ij 0 }d heart was greatly rejoiced by all this change, 
Kitty was thoughtful for some time. jj and the doctor wondered greatly. He saw the 

“Mother, what shall I do?'’ $ effect, and knew Kitty to be the cause, but the 

“What do you wish, my child?” J means was to him a mystery. From day to day 

“Do you not think cousin Sarah would go to J he spent much time, wondering what, change 
aunt Ruth?” she said, a %»• a pause. i such a bright spirit would make in his grand, 

“Very likely.” i but sombre old place, a mile or two distant. 

Eagerly, “Oh! mother, I should like so much > Nothing could exceed Kitty’s amazement when 
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she found that aunt Ruth's friend, to whom she * mysterious rooms, closed since his mother’s 
lmd written so often, of whom she talked so : death, were objects of* interest to all. Not the 
much, was the great Dr. Muller. She did not : smallest of Kitty’s pleasures was that she found 

talk much in his presence, for she stood in real ; dear aunt Ruth there, but yet she carried a 

awe of him: but her delight was unspeakable ; dreary heart the while; for it seemed to her 
in listening to his conversations with aunt Kuth. that all tlie interest in life was concentrated in 
Ilis vast knowledge, his varied experiences, his | this one spot, and how soon she was to leave it. 
great an l good ideas, were wonderful to her, ; One day, Dr. Muller sat in his library alone, 
and she congratulated herself many times that : his head buried in bis hands. Aunt Kuth came 
she know him so much better here than she ; softly in. She saw his look of wretchedness, 

could have done at Woodlawri. ; “Thee ought to be a happy man, Hermann. 

To the doctor. Kitty was a revelation. He had ! w ith these broad lands, and thy great oppor- 
never had mujli time or opportunity for know- | tunities to do good. But thee does not look so.” 
ing ladies. He was not at all versed in their > “Aunt Ruth, I would give all of this, and more, 
ways or manners. lie thought Kitty’s beaming J for the one little ewe-larab that is not mine.’’ 
face was like sunshine; her merry laugh like; “What does thee mcah, Hermann?” 
rippling waters; her voice was melody. He; “I mean that my selfish 1 sc art. old, grave, 
noted her womanly ways, her gentleness, her 1 and full of cares, jnnes for your little Kitty.” 
kindness. He found her “never Weary of well- ; Aunt Kuth walked out of the library with 
doing, never seeking for her own.” ; more celerity than her gentle movements usually 

Well, it fell out as Kitty had predicted. Aunt \ pcrniittQd. went to Kitty's room, in a manner 
Kuth grew rapidly better. So, after all, Kitty ; that might be called excited, and said, 
went to Woodlawri about the time Dr. Muller; “Katharine, go to the library; the doctor has 
did. But, for some reason, she did not enjoy it f need of thee.” 

as tihe had done in former times. Everything ; Kitty hastened, a little alarmed, 

lacked tone and interest, and she looked back ; “Aunt Ruth says you want me, Dr. Muller.” 

with a sigh to the quiet conversations in aunt ij “I do want you, I do. What else did she tell 

Ruth’s sick-room. She saw but little of Dr. * you? That my whole being is crying out for 
Muller, lie seemed engrossed by the gentle-> you, that my heart is hungry and insatiable? 
men. The fact was, lie avoided her; for when $ But I did not mean to disturb your happy life, 
he saw’ her so Fought by her young friends, no ; 1 did not. mean this knowledge to come to you.” 
party being complete without her, the delight , Kitty turned her sweet, true face full upon 
and joy of all, he began to fear that the society ' him. “l>r. Muller, in all the world there is 
of a dull student like himself must be irksome, ; nothing I would rather have than your love.” 
and he only then discovered what it would be : She lias been his wife now six months, 

to him to have her always. ' Mrs. Muller is a good ami noble woman. Dr. 

Toward the close of the visit, Dr. Muller pro- Muller is a good and noble man; and there is 
posed that the party should transfer themselves • im reason why they should not lead good and 
to his place for a week or so. This invitation i noble lives. Aunt Ruth closed her little houstf, 
was hailed with delight, for the old Muller place, ? and is their honored guest. Kitty still strives 
with its majestic trees, beautiful views, long > ardently to keep her resolution, but her lius- 
avenues, grassy lawns, and, above all, the grand, band thinks she never had need to make it. 


BE PATIENT! 

1) Y N . F. CARTER. 


Patience, oh ! my burdened soul ! . 

Patience still, thy way to grope > 

Ont from sin'* supreme control £ 

Into faith's serener hope! | 

Patience all thine earthly life. s 

Though the world bo still thy foe: f ,\ 

Pressing on the bitter strife, < 

With its hours of grief anil woe! j; 

Patience, though thy winding puth 
Be a way of blood and tears; >' 


Though, in front, the mount of wrath 
Fill thee with its troubling fears! 

Patience still, whatever come, 

Live a life of patient trust: 

God is near, ami never dumb— 

Nover ceases to be just! 

Patience, and, in Ms good time. 

lie will bid tho storm subside, 

Bring thee to tho blessed elimo 
Where eternal joys abide! 
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PIN-CX^HION IN WHITE LACE AND PINK SATIN. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


6 


This sort of Pin-Cushion is very tasteful, and s filled up with No. SO perfectional cotton. In 
is made without any great expenditure of time. 5 tracing this outline, some little care is required 
Net is, in fact, much more suitable than muslin \ to keep the corners clear and the curves grace- 
for tlii3 purpose, since its texture docs not show j; ful; aud in filling up, the darning must be rc- 
thc perforation of the pins, and it is not injured s gular, as on its accuracy the beauty of the work 
by them. It also displays the colored satin lin-> principally depends. If this darning is closer 
ing to greater advantage. The outline of the ij and thiokbr in one place than another, the de- 
design, given in our illustration, is to he traced l feet will be very apparent when the lace cover 
in flourishing cotton, the interior parts being * is stitched over the colored satin lining. 
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PORTABLE WOR K-B ASKET. 

The making up the color of the lining, and the j carried, or, if preferred, a fall of lace; but in 
kind of trimming, is in some degree a matter of < either case there should be a bow at each corner, 
choice. Although we have mentioned pink, there s Brussels net is the most suitable for this kind 
are other colors that look extremely well, esjfo- \ of work, and it should be ^ a good quality, 
cially French blue and cerise. Round the bor- ? One half the Pin-Cushion is given in our pat- 
der, where the cushion joins, a quilling of satin \ tern, which will be easily understood by our 
ribbon, of the same color as the lining, may be j fair readers. 
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PORTABLE WORK-BASKET. 

BY MBS. JANK WEAVER. 


Materials. — J yard of French glazed chintz, / by merely sewing on the piece of chintz all 
small pattern; or 1 yard of any colored silk. <1 around the lower part of the bag, dividing it 
This most convenient work-bag, or basket, is \ by seams in eight equal parts, making eight 
extremely simple and easily made. If made of :• little pockets for spools, thimble, etc. Gather 
chintz, cut off three-eighths in length, taking a '< and sew to the pasteboard bottom; a small frill 
small piece off the width sufficient to cover the may be added or not, as desired. The design 
bottom of the bag, which is to be made of stiff > calls for the bottom frill. This bag has the 
pasteboard. This bottom should be circular $ combined advantages of bag and basket-bag, 
and five inches in diameter. Join the chintz $ when the work is to be carried, and by opening 
and make a narrow hem at the top, run a ^ and turning down, a basket is improvised. A 
casing 1J inches from the top for the strings. ^ very pretty and tasteful affair may be made of 
Use the one-eighth of chintz left for the outside \ it, if silk and ribbon arc used, in place of the 
pockets seen in design No. 2. These arc made > chintz. 
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THE “TWILIGHT” HOOD 


BY MR8. JANK WEAVER. 


Materials. —1 oz. Shetland wool; 1 oz. single i. 
lephyr, colored; 1 oz. single zephyr, white. I 
Make a chain with a crochet hook of one liun- \ 
dred and fifty stitches, then take up each stitch on | 
a large wooden knitting-needle, and knit plain, j 
narrowing one stitch at the beginning of every \ 
row until narrowed down to twelve stitches. ) 
Knit a second piece exactly like this, and join $ 
the two pieces ail round from point to point, jt 
With the colored wool crochet two rows of shells, i 
four stitches to each shell done in dc; one chain ? 
between the second and third stitches of each $ 


shell, and two chain between the shells. The 
third and last row, the shells have seven stitches 
to the shell, *; then two ch caught into the 
chain of second row, two more ch caught into 
the ch of first row; two ch caught into the head- 
piece where the border begins; then two ch into 
the first row, two ch into the second row, two 
ch; then the seven stitches for the shell, *; 
repeat all round the hood. The last row to be 
done in white, or it may all be colored, if de¬ 
sired. Draw at the back with cord and tassels 
of zephyr, and finish with tassels at the points. 




ADELAIDE DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRL. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



Tins charming dress is to be made of self- i gether with a cording. C half of the back, 
colored poplin or merino, and trimmed with ^ which terminates in a postillion. D side-body 
black velvet ribbon two inches in width, and » of the same. E half of sleeve, and F the skirt 
steel buttons. A is half of the front. B side- $ which is to bo gathered to a band to fit the 
body and skirt gore, A and B to be joined to- * waist from under the arm. The side gores are 
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CROCHETED SONTAG: SHAWL PATTERN. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a very 
heautiful pattern, in colors, for a Crocheted 
Sontag, Shawl Pattern. 

Materials —3 oz. scarlet double zephyr; 8 
6z. black; 2 oz. white. ' 

1st row—3 dc, 1 ch, miss 3, * 3 dc in the long 
loop mado by the 2 next chain stitches, 1 ch, miss 
3, * and repeat to the end of the row, making in 
the whole 28 groups, 3 stitches to the group. 

2nd row— 3 dc between the 2nd and 3rd long 
stitch in last group of 1st row, 1 ch. 3 dc be¬ 
tween the groups of 1st row, until 14 groups 
arc worked; then work 3 dc, 1 ch. 8 dc in the 
center of the 13th group of the 1st row. This 
is the middle of the Sontag. and widens in a 
point at this place, as seen in the design. 1 ch, 


; 3 dc, as before, to the end of the row, making 
1 14 groups, as the other side. 

\ 3d row—Same as 2nd, widening in the samo 
s way in the center, and 1 group at each end. 

5 Repeat until 12 rows are worked in red, then 
J 2 rows black, 2 rows white, 2 black, 2 white, 2 
J black, 1 white, observing to widen in the samo 
, way every row. 

1 For the Collar.— Begin where the work was 
| commenced, and work 1 row red, 1 white, 
without widening; 1 row of black all round, 
widening in the center of the back, as before. 
Finish With a tied tassel fringe, alternate black 
v and red, 8 threads to each loop 8 inches long, 
J 4 inches when doubled aud tied. Cord and taa- 
j sels of black and red wool at the neck. 
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CROCHETED CAP FOR INFANT BOY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials.— 1} oz. of single white zephyr; 
j oz. of single blue zephyr; 4 pieces of cotton 
bonnet cord. 

With the white wool make.a ch of 3 stjtchcs, 
hold the cord under and work over it in sc 
stitch, working round and round, widening 
enough to keep the work flat, until the piece 
measures eighteen or nineteen inches in cir¬ 
cumference; then continue working in the same 
way,* but without widening, until the head-piece 
is three inches in depth. Now turn the cord 
back, exactly contrary to the former way of 


^ working, and work as before over the cord in 
i sc, taking up all the stitches around the cap; 
s repeat these rows until the brim is about two- 
| thirds as deep as the head-piece. It may be 
i necessary to hold the cord somewhat tighter 
j than before to give this turned-up piece the 
> proper set. Finish off with one*row of shells 
\ done with the blue wool. 

| For tiie Feather. —With the blue wool, set 
^ up three stitches on small bone knitting-needles, 
v knit plain one row. 2nd row: wrap the wool 
\ three times over the first and second fingers of 
} left hand, and knit this loop into the first stitch; 
j! repeat to the end of the row. Next row plain. 

J Knit four loop rows, then widen one stitch and 
j knit ris before four loop rows, observing always 
< to knit the rows between the loop rows plain, 
s Widen one, and knit four loop rows as before; 

5 continue widening in this manner until the work 
s is eight stitches in width; then knit nine rows 
\ without widening, after which narrow one stitch 
^ up each end of every row down to three stitches; 
s bind off, and the feather is complete. Arrange * 
^ across the front of the cap. 

For the Tabs. —Knit in the same way as for 
the. feather, beginning with six stitches; widen 
s one stitch at the beginning of every row for six 
5 rows; then knit six row's without widening, and 
jj bind off. Tie with ribbons. 


HARLEQUIN TOILET-TABLE MAT. 

B'Y MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In front of the number we give an engraving of silk or ribbon, and, having cut them to the 
of this new and pretty affair. .These Harlequin ;» size which accompanies our illustration, gather 
Mats arc made with great facility, and as there ^ them across their rounded edge, draw them up 
could scarcely be found a house in which many ^ into the required form, and fasten them down 
litth* fragments of silks and.ribbons are nothin a regular row all around the edge of the 
occasionally thrown away, we have thought \ foundation, making the scollop extend beyond, 
that so easy an application, which, at the same j> Having completed this outer row, commence 
time, could produce articles which are both use- \ again just within it, laying the next, row so as 
ful and ornamental for the toilet-table, would «! to cover the stitches of (he last, and to continue 
prove generally acceptable. $ with successive circles until you come quite to 

In the first place, cut a round as large as you $ the center of the mat, which is covered with a 
desire your mat to be, in any strong material of s handsome gilt button, which must be flat, so as 
rather a dark color, and tack the raw edge down ij not to affect the standing of any article which 
on the wrong side; then take your little pieces $ may be placed upon the mat. This being done, 
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232 SHETLAND WOOL VEIL FOE INFANTS' WEAR. 
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it only remains for the mat to be lined. Intro- ^ mat, because these may be determined either by 
ducing a round piece of cardboard gives firm- \ taste or convenience. The effect is extremely 
ness to the work; this is done by tacking the \ good when the colors are arranged in row-s, 
lining on to one the required size before sewing \ but this is not necessary—In fact, every piece 
it round the edge of the mat. \ may be of a different color, if care be taken that 

We have not yet spoken of the colors of the l each contrasts well with the neighboring parts. 


SHETLAND WOOL VEIL FOR INFANTS' WEAR. 

BY MRS. JANK WEAVER. 



Materials. —1 oz. of white Shetland wool; c as when begun; stretch and shape by placing 
bone crochet hook. \ the piece upon a clean napkin, with a damp one 

Make a ch half a yard in length. 5 over it, then press with a moderately hot iron. 

1st row.—5 ch, miss 2, and work it into the v s For tiie Border. —2 rows of ch loops* 7 ch 
3rd stitch, * 5 ch; miss 2, join to the next s to the loop; 1 row of dc, 4 stitches to a group, 
stitch, and * to the end of the row. \ 1 ch between each group; 2 rows of chain loop, 

2nd row.—5 ch, and work it into the middle ( 1 row of dc ns before, and finish off with 2 rows 
stitcli of the 5 chain loop of 1st row. j of chain loops. This work should all be done 

The work naturally narrows at each end of 1 loosely and evenly, making it as much like lace 
every row. Work until the piece is half as wide } as possible. 


• NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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GORED 1NDEIUPETTICOAT: TARTAN PATTERN, IN KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Tins Petticoat is madfe in five widths, sewed ? very light, knitting worsted may be used. A 
together after they are worked; they are nar- { pair of knitting-pins, No. 3 bell guage; they 
rowed toward the top, which is finished off with \ need be only twelve inches long, 
an elastic band fastened at the back. The chief \ First White Stripe.— Commence w ith the 
part of the work is in plain knitting, and the \ white wool, and cast on GG stitches, 
five widths will make the petticoat two yards i Knit 12 rows quite plain, always slipping the 
and a half round; one yard in length is the usual ) 1st stitch of each row, that is, taking it off with- 
size, but as this must depend on the height of j out working it. 

the wearer, it can easily be made longer or i First Tartan Stripe. —Join on the black 
shorter. \ wool, and knit 3 rows plain, always slipping 

In the following directions the principal part \ the 1st stitch throughout the work, unless 
is of white wool, the Tartan being black and ; directed otherwise. 

scarlet, but they can be varied; and if colored j 4th row—Black. Knit the 1st stitch, but be- 
wool is preferred to white, it will look equally • fore taking it off the pin, turn the wool twice 
well in mauve, Magenta, or blue; with tho Tar- ij round it, and then take it off; this will mako a 
tan all white, or white and black. j long stitch in the next row. Knit another stitch. 

Materials. —1 pound of white, 4 oz. of scar- • the same as the last; then knit 4 plain; con- 
let, and 4 oz. of black 4-ply fleecy; or, if wished tinue knitting 2 stitches with the wool twice 
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INSERTION. 


round the pin, and then 4 plain alternately, to 
the end of the row. Leave the black wool, and 
tie on the scarlet. 

5th row—Scarlet. Knit 4 plain, slip the next 
stitch, taking off the double loop; slip the next 
stitch the same; continue knitting 4 plain, and 
slipping 2 stitches to the end of the row. 

6 th row—Scarlet. Keep the wool in front pf 
like pin, and slip the 2 black loops; then pearl 
the 4 scarlet stitches and repeat, slipping 2 and 
pearling 4 alternately to the end. 

7th row—Scarlet. Knit 4 plain, then slip the 
2 black loops and knit 4 plain, alternately; the 
row will end with the 2 black loops. 

8 th row—Scarlet. Keep the wool in front of 
thjc pin, slip the 2 black loops and pearl the 4 
scarlet stitches alternately to the end. 

9th row—Scarlet. Knit 4 plain and slip the 
2 black loops, alternately to the end. 

10 th vow—Scarlet. Keep the w'ool in front, 
slip the 2 black loops and pearl the 4 scarlet 
stitches alternately to the end. Leave the scar¬ 
let wool and work with the black. 

11th row'—Black. Slip the 1st stitch, knit 
the rest of the row plain, working all the scarlet 
and black stitches. 

Then with the black wool knit 2 rows more 

all plain. 

14th row—Black. Knit 3 plain, (knit 2 
stitches, turning the wool twice round the pin. 
and then knit 4 plain alternately); the row will 
^nd with knit 1 plain. Leave the black and 
work with^be scarlet wool. 

khth row—Scarlet. Knit the 1st stitch, then 
slip the two next long loops, and knit 4 plain, 
alternately; the row will end with 3 plain in¬ 
stead of 4. 

16tli row—-Scarlet. Pearl 3, then slip tlie 2 
black loops and pearl 4, alternately ending with 

pearl 1. 

17th row—Work as the 16th row'. 

18th row—Work as the Kith row. 

19th row—Work as the loth row. 

20th row—Work as the 16th row. 

.21st row—Black. Slip the 1st stitch, and knit 
th*e rest of the row plain, working all the black 
and'scarlet stitches. 

Knit 2 rows more all plain. 

Then commence again at the 4th row, and 
work as that row and the 7 following rows to 


s the end of the 11th row; then with the black 
; knit 3 rows plain,* which finishes the stripe. 

I Join the white wool to the black, fastening the 
end of scarlet. * 

< Second White Stripe.— 1st row — White. 

' Slip 1, knit 5, then (knit 2 stitches together 
; and knit 3 plain, alternately to the end); this 
; will decrease 12 stitches. 

« Knit 13 rows plain, and join on the black. 

\ Second Tartan Stripe. —Commence at the 
1 ]st row of the 1st Tartan stripe, and repeat the 

* same to the end of the 21st row; then, with the 
^ black wool, knit 3 plain rows more, and join on 

* the white for the upper part of the petticoat. 

s 1st row—White. Slip the 1st stitch, then knit 
;2 together and knit 4 plain alternately to the 

* end. 

; Knit 31 rows or 10 ribs quite plain. 

: 33rd row—Slip the 1st stitch, then knit 2 to- 
- gether and knit 5 plain alternately to the end 
; of the row. 

I Knit as many more plain rows as will be re- 

• quired for the length, and cast off. 

5 Work three widths more the same as the first, 

‘ then for the 

J Front Width.— Cast on 90 stitches, and work 
l as the other widths, but omitting the last row 
; of decreasing in the white part. This will not 
i require to be as long as the others; to shape it 
: at the front of the waist, it will sit better if 
worked as follows: — Knit the white part to 

• within about three inches of the length rc- 
! quired, then work only half the row, and, lcav- 
: ing the other Jialf of the stitches on the pin, 

■ turn back, and knit to the end of the half row. 

■ In the next row knit to within two stitches of 
l the center, Und, turning back, knit to the other 
| end. Continue the same for the three inches, 

; that is, leaving two stitches more each time at 

< the center. When finished, cast, off all the 
; stitches of this side, and, commencing at the 
I stitches left of the other side, work it to corrcs- 
: pond, by leaving two stitches of each row at the 
I center. 

; In sewing the widths together, a rug-needle 
; and the wool should be used; at the Tartan 

• stripes the scarlet should be sewed first, with 
: the same color; and then the black with the 
: black w ool. 
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PENWIPER. 




BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This Penwiper, has the advantage of wiping 
the pen without any risk of soiling the fingers. 
It requires four thicknesses of fine ladies’ cloth, 
or two of cloth, and two of some soft woolen 
material that will absorb ink readily. The 
braid pattern should be of two contrasting 
colors. Green and Magenta on claret cloth look 
well, or a piece of blue velvet applied inside 
the center braid, which should, in that case, be 
gold, and the outer one light-blue; the small 
pieces of cloth that can be cut off between the 


heels of a pair of braided slippers-are often 
large enough for this article. The four thick¬ 
nesses are stitched together up both ends, about 
a quarter of an inch from the edge, and thus 
the sides are left open for the insertion of the 
pen. A little plaited braid, attached to one 
corner, is sometimes convenient with which to 
tie it to the Davenport or desk, as thcy*arc often 
most troublesome things in the way of never 
being producible at the momeut they arc re¬ 
quired. 


BRAIDED ENVELOPE. 

BY M 11 8 . JANE WEAVER. 


The design for this very simple but elegant ad- > stiff; but in order that the gold may bend easily, 
junct to the Writ.ing-Tablc, or the Work-Table, <1 it maybe cut a third of the way through or bent 
is drawn to the proper scale for working. The j> well down. But a better plan is to make the 
Envelope itself is made of cardboard, covered !> bend of a strip of linen pasted on either side, 
with silk, embroidered with silk braid. Blue i This Envelope will be found very useful for 
and gold contrast well for an article of this s holding cottons, scissors, and other nccessa- 
kind; but the colors may he varied to taste. > ries of the Work-Table. Sec front of the num- 
Tlie cardboard will uot need to be particularly < ber for the engraving. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CIIIT-CIIAT. 

Ix Arranoino Flowers, whether in vases, or in light 
sprays for wearing, true taste suggests that wo should have 
rather one pretty thing than an assemblage of gay flowers. 
IVc do not want to show our riches, we want to enjoy 
beauty. And just ns we find in nnturo that the loveliest 
flowers grow one kind on one tree, and that the most beau¬ 
tiful flowers are those lost most amidst leaves, so, in arrang¬ 
ing them for ourselves, we may follow out these hints well. 
Nothing is more beautiful than green lighted up by flowers; 
and though in some flowers doubtless a well-made arrange¬ 
ment of two or three brilliant tints makes up a gem of 
color, still this will be found chiefly to apply to the smaller 
sprays. 'When large mixed bouquets aro made, one has to 
farm Avails of green, ::nd so to enclose each flower and sepa¬ 
rate it from its neighbors. 

It is rather ditlieult to explain one’s meaning clearly, be¬ 
cause it is not a mixture of color, but a multiplied mixture 
one condemns. A little vase may bo filled, or a spray may 
be formed most charmingly with ouo bright red flower, 
such as a crimson rose, and one deep bluo convolvulus, and 
then a scrap of pure yellow: the harmony of these colors 
is evident, and the green and the neutral gray of lielio. 
trope sets .thorn off, and, at the same time, finish os the 
perfect little group. Me have seen such groups repeated, 
too, and woven into one large group by means of knots of 
clematis and green leaves that run between, bqt they don’t 
bear repenting often , nor do the same flowers bear mixing. 

"Wo will make up a fresh knot of green. It is so bright 
and glossy one hardly cares to add flowers, but here we put 
lu the geraniums and then stop to admiro their glow. The 
vase is already gay and looks so well filled with flowers. 
But, of course, that calceolaria must have a place, and the 
blue loWdiit, too. must find room with the others; and then, 
to ouv a elation, the brightness seems all gone. The floAvers 
seem ft if apart, the green destroys their gloAv; they are 
poor, too, and insignificant. M'o want masses, not glints of 
color. 

It may be quite Avell, of course, to have a few dots of red 
that brighten a more green mass, but here avo seem to 
have made the color our first object, and in a caso like this 
it must overcome the green. Our line in such a case AA'ould 
be to use flowers as paints, and just to work them in till 
one beautiful shaded cloud was formed amidst the green. 
Thi3 Avants many flowers and requires a painter’s skill. 
You feel slightly in despair, and all the flowers are pulled 
out. Now you group them carefully In distinct and sepa¬ 
rate groups, aud they look very pretty, but still there is an 
air of sameness. The repetition is too frequent—you find 
too much of one design. But if you take some foliage—the 
fern, or the fir, or the myrtle, or the sprays of the dark rose- 
leaves, or of the green and sweet and velvety geraniums, 
and place it in high barriers, so as half to shut in each 
flower-knot—you then arc surprised to sec good how is tho 
e ffect, and how very far tho flowers go. 

White can almost always be used in some way or other, 
and green is also invaluable and lasting, but in obtaining 
flowers, especially when rare and hard to get, you must lie- 
ware of frittering UAvay your working material uselessly. 
You may have red and yellow and bluo to your heart’s con¬ 
tent, but then beware of mixing up pifik and mauve and 
violet and gray, and orange also. All these only destroy 
the effect that they ought to bestow. Some of our realtors 
will hero be crying, “Oh! nonsense; they must not and 
wan’t be debarred from their bright pink< roses, and their 

2G0 


palo veronicas, aud their canariensis or pretty sprigs of 
genista.” But f;ir are we from saying that such things 
should bo excluded; only lot each reign alone in its own 
empire. The tints that accord together of these light deli¬ 
cate shades would only bo dulled aud spoiled by being 
mixed Avith tho darker colors and the more glowing tones. 
Thin point is so essential in arranging flowers at all that 
wo hope we may bo forgiven for dAvelling at some length 
on it. 

Tho fashion of the day, too, is of the simplest hue. In 
many of tho best houses in Paris, each vase on a long din¬ 
ner-table contains one flower only (one kind and color wo 
mean,) and here and there one hears «.f splendid fetes at 
Avliich one kind of flower adorns each table separately, and 
very elegant and beautiful is the result. iVihape all are 
white azaleas; or all may bo moss-roses; or cIm- nil aro vio¬ 
lets; and each of these is beautiful. One degree b s.s simple, 
AA'e have red and white cainclias; perhaps alternate vases of 
waxen or gloAving floAvers. 

And again in bouquet* that aro meant to be worn or car¬ 
rier!. Those ore now most often made up of one color 
chiefly. We mean with one bright color—scarlet or bluo, 
or rose contrasting Avith Avhito and green. Violets all will 
think of, and few things look more beautiful, just at this 
lime of year, than bouquets of white camclias interspersed 
Avith violets, and inado up without any green except one 
fringe of fern leaves. These seem very trifling things to 
lay so much stress upon, but still it is no uso to go to 
mechanical work until one has cleared away a fow of the 
usual hindrances. 

A Classic Toilet. —According to testimony, which is 
scarcely to bo disputed, tho sun could never have shone 
upon a less lovely object than a Homan lady in tho days of 
the Cajsars, whon she opened her eyes in the morning— 
or, rather, let us say, as she appeared in the morning, for 
before sho opened her eyes a great deal had to be dono\ 
When she retired to rest, her face had been covered with a 
plaster composed of broad and ass’s milk, which had dried 
during the night, and consequently presented, in llio morn¬ 
ing, an appearance of cracked chalk. The purpose of the 
ass’s milk was not only to preserve the delicacy of the skin, 
but to renovate the lungs, and so strong avus the belief in the 
efficacy of tho specific, that some energetic ladies bathed 
themselves in it seventy times in the course of a single day. 
As f >r Pnppani, tho favorite wife of Nero, she never set out 
on a journey without taking, in her train, whole herds at 
she-asHos, that she might bathe whenever she pleased so to 
do. The plaster of Paris bust having Avakened, in the morn¬ 
ing, in a cracked condition, it was the office of a host of 
female slaves to mature it into perfect beauty. To clear the 
field for further operations, the first of these gently washed 
away, with lukewarm asas milk, the already crumbling 
mask, and left a smooth face, to be colored by more recon¬ 
dite artists. The slave, whose vocation it avus to paint the 
cheeks, delicately laid on the red and white, having moist¬ 
ened the pigment with her own saliva. The apparent nasti¬ 
ness of this operation avhs diminished by the consumption 
of a certain number of scented lozenges, which, if neglected 
to take, subjected the slave to coporoul punishment. 

Mornixo. —This beautiful engraving, wo predict, will be 
very popular. The fair girl, herself iu the morning of life, 
is taking a morning walk, in that spring time of tho year, 
when the lilies of the valley ore iu bloom. 
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A Fix* 1*ocm.—S ome of the fugitive poetry, written foi ^ The Great Increase in our circulation, this year, caused 
the newspapers, w occasionally worth preserving. The fbl- ^ some delay in the delivery of January and February num- 

i bers to a portion of our subscribers. aud this delay was in- 
\ creased by the detention of the mails, after the heavy 
J snow-storms in January. Clerks, engravors, printers, in 
s short everybody connected with the establishment, were 
£ compelled to work late into the night, and even then could 
c not, for a fortnight or so, keep up with the demand. We 
s mention this, partly in apology, and partly to say there 
^ will be no more similar delay; but principally for the oppor- 
s tunity it offers to thank our friends for giving us a larger 
5 circulation, this yoar, than all the other ladies’ magazines 
£ combined. 


lowing belongs to this class. 

A MEMORY. 

A year ago, in this dear month of May, 

I heard a voice borne o’er the waters say, 

“ Weop, for her gentle soul has passed away.” 

The words had scarcely ceased, when on her face 
1 gazed, or so it seemed, but saw no trace 
Of ought save life, and loneliness, and grace. 

In an unconscious attitude of rest 
She lay, with hands cross-folded on her breast— 
Looking, indeed, liko one supremely blest. 

There was no change, save only that a light, 

Left by death’s kiss upon her brow ho white, 
Glimmered about her face, and made it bright. 






“What is this mystery of death?” I said; 
“Who are the living? Are not they the dead 
Who weop, in bonds of flesh, the spirit fled?” 

An answer, but from whence I could not tell, 
Upon my ear like softest music fell: 

“ All Is of God. lie doeth all thiugs welll” 

Then looking up toward the fir blue skie*, 
Her whom we mourn l saw, in ungel guise, 
Smiling beside the gates of Paradise! 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Christmas Carol. Illustrated by John A. Hows. New 
York: James & Gregory .—This is the third illustrated 
; work which Mr. llows has presented to tho public, and w‘e 
^ can safely say that it fully sustains tho reputation made by 
! his former efforts. The “Christmas Carol,” which he has 
\ chosen, does not, of course, give such scope to his pencil as 
$ the subjects of his former volumes, but he has made tho 
< best possible use of his materials, and the book abounds 
£ with proofs of a refined and poetic imagination, heightened 
^ by the skill which practice ami patient industry only could 
Mioxoxettk Tree. —To obtain a “Trcc-Mignonottc,” pro- £ give. In this country, Mr. IIows stands quite alone in tho 
ceed in the following manner r—Tako a vigorous plant of \ peculiar branch of art which ho has selected, and this 
mignonette sown in April, and placo it in a flower-pot by ^ “Christmas Carol” will compare favorably with any of tho 
itself. As soon as tho blossom-buds appear, they must bo £ English gift-books of the season It is impossible to give 
carefully picked off, and in autumn all the lower side-shoots j» au y hlea, in words, of tho world of quaint conceits and 
should be removed, cut off so ns to shupo tho plant into a ij charming fancies which every pngo discloses. There aro 
miniature tree. It should then bo transplanted into a s mountain vines wreathed into medieval letters; tiny bits 
larger pot, with fresh soil formed of turfy loam, broken up s 0 f landscape, with a depth and truthfulness which makes 
very fine, and mixed with sand. When this has been done, them expand and grow os you look into them; picturesque 
remove the little treo into a green-house, or warm room, s groups of trees, with glimpses of shadowy forests in the 
and water it regularly every day. It will thus be kept in ^ distance; still pools, lying calm and flower-bordered under 
a growing state during the whole of tho winter, and its ? stately pines; gorgeous church interiors, and designs as rich 
stem will then begin to appear woody in the spring. You jj am j fanciful as the illuminations in monkish missals. These 
must treat it in the same manner in the following year, for s charming combinations are woven, with exquisite taste, 
mignonette trees arts not made in a day. You must care- ^ about the sweet old hymn, and cannot fail to attract every 
fully keep cutting off tho side-branches as soon ns they ap- £ person endowed with the slightest appreciation of tho beau- 
pear, leaving only those that are to form the head of tho s tiful, and to win for the artist a claim to boing a faithful 
tree, and by the third spring it will have bark on its tree, \ student and a man of true genius. 

and become » complete shrub. It may now bo suffered to >, Drm „ Mnrp By Alexander Smith. 1 vol.A2mo. Boston: 
blomom, and its tlowere, which will 1* exquisitely sweet, 5 , £ , TMm cv ,._ xhi3 is a bcok of eMnvs> written bj 
will continue to be produced every summer in succession > gmit|) (ho Scotch ^ wllora „„ many , a fcw ago , 

for several years. _ 2 thought “the coming man.’’ Tho essays profess to have 

s been written in the country, at a quiet, out-of-the-\^\y place, 
Etching on Satin Jean, and Braiding on Cloth. A cor- ^ to the author h;is given the nnmo of Dreamthorp. 

respondent nslts us the best mode of etching on satin joan. s Th ftr0 cnpital rond | ngi more poetical than the essays of 
She will find no difficulty if she procures some good marking- $ , ho Country Parson) an(1 not „„ roU ick!ng as thoso of Call 
ink, jeon of close texture and a smooth surface, and a soft > 1Iamilto0| but etiu excellent, very excellent in their way. 
steel pen. Each picture should, if possible, bo finished at s „ A Larkii Fligbt> -. “Christmas," “Geoffrey Chamber,” and 
one sitting, to secure an equal tone of color. When finished, i , kH|kg Rnd Gardcns o ar0 tho tales of Bomo of them. The 
puss « vfarrn iron over the face of the picture. For braiding 5 volamo elegantly pri nt(Ml. 
on cloth, the pattern should bo drawn on thick, not thin s 


iwiper, and closely prickod with a very largo needle or steel < 


Very Hard Cash. A Novel. By Charles If cade. 1 vol. y 


pin; then wash over the holes with white paint, thickened f 8 r0 - Ncw Tr,rk: Jtar P er * are not “ ure 

with gam or white of egg; this, of course, will do only when $ ^ ut this is tho best fiction which Charles Keade has yet 
.. , , ,. .. , ... . < written: and, considering that he wrote “white Lies, this 

tho cloth is of a dark color; for light colors, indigo, or enm- < ’ f , , , ,! 

, , . .. ... . . . S is saying a gi-eat deal. Keade is second only to \> ilkio Lol- 

son-lake may be substituted for the white paint—tho paint £ J B 15 . _ . , „ 

- lins in keeping up tho interest of his stories, while in all 

other respects ho is greatly superior to Collins, and other 


must be thin enough to pass through the pin-holes to tho 
clotb. Another way is to draw the pattern on tissue paper 
and work upon it, upon the cloth, tearing away tho paper 
when the work is completed. If the braid is silk, great care 
is required iu tearing away the paper not to pull the braid. 

Gathering Water-Cresses. —This picture will recall to 
thousands the days of their youth, when, in sultry summer 


| authors of his-kiiJd. The present edition is illustrated 
with spirited wood-engravings. Tho volume*''- \rihted * n 
douhlo column, with clear type, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. 

The Days of Shoddy. By Harry Morford 1 eoj., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson dc Brothers .—A jovel of tho pre- 
days, they walked, by woods and streams, in the country, s sent times, full of hits at the vices groat wars always de¬ 
le is copied from one of the best water-colors of tho day. *■ velop, and with some very spirited narrative writing. 
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JVrmt 6// Jean Ingelovt. 1 roL, 12 mo. Boston: Roberts s 
Brothers .*—This is a first volume or poems: and has had a \ 
gre.it and deserved success. Miss Ingelow is of Scotch £ 
descent, as her name implies, l»ut resides, wo believe, in or | 
near London. There is freshness os well as genius in the l 
poems. No woman, except Mrs. Browning, has written 1 
finer ones in the English tongue. “Divided,” “The High $ 
Tide,” “Maternity,” and others wo might name, will please ;» 
the critics as well as ordinary readers. Miss Ingelow must < 
have lived much in the country, for her poems are full <_f £ 
jUMOcinti ms connected with it: as an example, we refer to s 


some lines, which we copied, last month, beginning, “I ^ 
leaned out of window, I smelt the white clover.'* The > 
volume is exquisitely printed. s 

Five Veers of Prayer, with the Answers. By Samuel > 
Iremeus Prime. 1 vol., 12 mer. Act o Vnrk: llarjxr tf: s 
Brothers .—A f >rmor work, by this same author, on the < 
“ Power of Prayer,” is well known to many of our readers. 
The present volume is tho complement, so to speak, of that, ^ 
and will, in like manner, interest a large circle. s 


HORTICULTURAL. s 

(Concluded from our January Number.) s 

Cam elias in Windows. —It may seem to some that there jj 
is a great ileal to learn in order to mako sure of keeping a 
pet plant. In plain truth, tho c hief thing is to olwserve > 
regularity in attending to window plants. It is the doing 'i 
too mu-Ji to-day and f >rgetting them to-morrow that kills ^ 
most of the pi wts that are taken into rooms. Let it bo $ 
romonibe. e I that tho camcdia likes a moist atmosphere, and ; 
that tho air cf dwelling-rooms is generally dry, and it will j 
be seen how important it is that tho loaves should bo S 
sponged frequently, to keep them clean, and to benefit tho £ 
plant by the moisture the leaves will absorb during tlio J 
process. Canndias ought never to be dry at the root, and ' 
especially at this time of year. Drought does not hurt 1 
them so much in summer as in winter, and the cultivator $ 
of camel! is in windows should endeavor to keep the roots £ 
always moist, but not wet, and with no stagnant water J 
under the pots. > 

Treated according to theso rules, tho plants will flower j 
well, and then they begin to grow. This is the critical time £ 
f ir cam<di.is in rooms, because then they require on atmos- ^ 
phorc extra moist, still, and warm; and if they be placed in 
a warm pit or shady green-house to mako their uew growth, , 
it will he better fjr them. Fupposiqg that cannot be done, \ 
we should advise tho cultivator £ 

To remove all the blossoms as soon as the new shoots > 
have made a start. s 

To dew the plants twice a day, by drawing the hand over s 
a wet bru.-b held closo beside them. \ 

To water the roots regularly, as before advised, but to use £ 
no stimulants. . t 

To nip out the top bud of every shoot, and allow all other \ 
buds to grow as they please. £ 

To keep the plants in full daylight,but not to place them \ 
In tho run. > 

To give them very little air. £ 

Not to sponge tho new leaves till they arc quite firm in \ 
texture. ^ 

To cut away any ugly shoot which may have been pro- £ 
served hitherto because it had flower-byds on it. < 

To scrape away a littlo of the top soil, without hurting i 
the roots, and replace it with a mixtiue of half leaf-mould £ 
and half dung, rotted to powdeh £ 

Willi this treatment the plants will, in due time, cease to , 
grow^and at the termination of every new shoot there will > 
be a flower-bud finned. As soon as this terminal bud. is > 
visible, begin to give the plants air by degrees, and let 
them feel the sun morning and evening. Cease to dew the e 


foliage, and give less water, but do not let them go quit* 
dry at tho roots. After a fortnight of this treatment, place 
them out-of-doors in a warm, sheltered, and rather shady 
place; and all the attention they will want till October fal¬ 
lowing will be to water them regularly. A little sun will do 
them good, but to be exposed to the full 6un in tho height 
of summer will be hurtful. These plants grow naturally 
in damp, shady woods, and thus they require less light than 
many other equally showy subjects, and that is tho reason 
they do so well in old-fashioned green-houses which have 
high walls and heavy roofs. The object of nipping out the 
top bud is to keep the plants dwarf and lnishy; if tho V>p 
buds are allowed to grow, the plants become, in a few year*, 
very leggy and unsightly. 


THE NURSERY, ETC. 

Children and their Meals.— Let u« impress upon mothers 
tho exceedingly gTout necessity that exists for them to teach 
their children to masticate their food. It is of no use pr«w 
viding generous fare, and seeing that it is cleanly and pro¬ 
perly cooked, if the child is allowed to swallow it wholo or 
stuff Ins mouth to suffocation. I shall have occasion to 
describe the manner in which the first solid food of an in- 
fmt should be prepared; but, in the meanwhile, I wish to 
insist that every description of food should be thoroughly 
masticated. This is the nmre necessary as the general prac¬ 
tice of nurses is to render mastication, and, consequently, 
insalivation, impossible. Taking a child upon her km*?, 
with bis face turned away from her, ilie nurse shovels the 
food into his mouth faster than he can swallow it. 

A happy instiuct teaches a little child, whilst partaking 
of his meals, to chatter and play with any object that may 
be within hia reach. Although n<»t in strict accordance with 
good manners, this is u salutary habit. Grow n-tip jx'npio 
do much tho same thing between the courses of a long din¬ 
ner, or in assisting one another ut a family table. But the 
nurse insists on the whole of a child’s attention being fixes! 
upon his dinner, lie is not allowed to lin k to the right or 
to the left. Even his polite attempts to feed her from his 
hand arc repulsed. There is the dinner, there is his plate, 
and Master Baby is recalled to the business of taking sjioon- 
ful after fqioonful, without a moment for breathing-time. 
IIow different to the manner in which the nurse likes to 
, chat and laugh over her own dinner! IIow short is the 
S time allowed tho infant for food, his tender organism being 
considered, compared w ith tho nurse's ow’n requirement*.' 
Why does it not agree with her to take her dinner alone in 
the nursery, and why does it not agree with her master to 
dine in solitary state in the dining-room? Because fi*od 
that is hastily swallowed escapes the first process of digestion 
in the mouth, and conversation and chrei fulness promote a 
good digestion. I have no hesitation in saying that more 
than one-half tho nourishment of a meal N lost to a little 
child from the inconsiderate' haste w ith which it is given. 
And, moreover, many a little child shakes his hend, r.nd re¬ 
fuses more food, from the sheer desire to change his r«s 
strained position on tho nurse’s knee, or on a high chair, 
and to “get down,” or run about. Another attempt that a 
child invariably makes, when the first keenness of his appe¬ 
tite is satisfied, is to take the sjvoon and feed himself. This, 
of course, is against all good nursery rules and regulation'. 
He would spoil his clothes, and make himself in a mca. 
The spoon is petulantly taken away. The child, heArt- 
broken w’ith baffled ambition, refuses to eat any more, and 
the dinner is sent away. It would be wiser to pnt on the 
child u l u ge bib or pinafore, and let him try to feed himself. 
If he can manage to collect his food by his own efforts as 
fist as tho want of his appetite dictates, the meal will b«- 
all the more digestible; if not, he will speedily give up the 
attempt, uud, satisfied with his own failure, he will not 
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oppose tho nurse completing her task. It need not be fearo 1 \ Raisin Vint. —Boil your water with a handful of hope to 
that these and similar indulgences will establish habits of‘t every gallon; when quito cold, odd the raisins, picked well 
unseemliness in the child. As he advnnecs in growth, and '* and cut snpill. The proper proportions are seven pounds of 
acquires increased power of observation, his manners will ? fruit to one gallon of water. Then put thorn to steep in a 
improve by force of good example. In tho meanwhile, ' tub large enough to allow tho raisins plenty of room to 
whenever there is a decided advantage to health to bo ? swell, stir them night and morning, for ten days or a fort- 
gained, by deviation from senseless observances, let tho s night, then have ready a nice clean tub and strain your 


child have the benefit of the enjoyment of his natural in- ^ wine into it through a large brewing 
stmeta. \ well, then pnt it into a hair-bag and sq 


siovo, press tho fruit 


strncta. \ well, then pnt it into a hair-bag and squeeze out all tho rich 

i part in a press; then rinse your cask with a quart of the 
‘ ^ ^ boat brandy, leaving it in the cask; then run your wine,but 

«T T p MI? W n rv a r -p (I O IT ^ do not stop the cask as long as the wine ferments; wheu 

UUlt iSxliVi bUUh-l)UUJ\. j; the fermentation is over, put into the cask ono pound of 

ttt" Kerry receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a > brown sugar-candy, braised small, and a few pouuds moro 

practical housd.ctpcr. ^ of fresh fruit cut up os beforo; string some isinglass, and 

YARIOCB TABLE EECEIPT*. $ CXt8 “' 1 U *® * h »* “ mB >' h!ln S >" tb « ”**«•» ° f ,b « °“ k . 

) then stop tip tho cask w ith a cask-bung, and cover it with 
>'«"* and Bread.- Boil two ounco- of tho boot hops in > mortar , 0 kecp out all „ ir . „ a cosk , k „ it »un.t 

fow quart, of water for half an hour, strain it, and let it i ^ montl| „ before y ou lK)tt |„ ; t; |f lt ia a „ :x tv-nvo gallon 
e.K .1 till new-milk warm; then put in a small handful of: „ totter for ftamIios two Jma |„ : f„rc H is 

"" an ' 1 hB,r “ l K " ,ml " f 1,rown 8 u «5' ,r '' bca ' tK " ,,ul 5 bottled. March i. a eery good time far making this wine, 
of the h-t flour with some of the liquor, and then m.x all J and tfac fre , her , ho fruit \ ho ljcttcr . 

well together: put it in an open earthenware bowl that will ^ 

bold about six quarts, and sot it by the side of the fire, eov- ;» meat?. 

ered with a fl it dish, where it will bo kept at its present tern- £ Brsf-Sttaks a la Francaise .—Take the inside of the slr- 
perature. If this has been done on Monday morning, let it ^ loin, free from skin, and cut it evotdy iuto round slices a 
stand till Wednesday morning, being occasionally stirred s quarter of an inch thick. Season the steaks w ith fine salt 
Now, on Wednesday morning, add throo pounds of mashed , un i pepper, brush them with a little clarified butter, and 
pit a toes, cooled down to the same temperature as tho con- \ broil them over a clear brisk fire. Mix a toospoonful of 
tents of the bowl. Shortly’ after this addition, fermentation % parsley, minced extremely fino, with a slice of fresh butter, 
will commence, and, as it proceeds, tho mixture must be < a little cayonne, and u small quantity of salt. When the 
tVequently stirred. It soon assumes tho appearance of the ^ steaks are done, put tbe roixturo into the dish intended for 
finest brown-colored brewer's yeast, rising to n crown. By ) them, ami lay them upon It; garnish plentifully with fried 
Thursday evening, its powers will be completely established, ^ potatoes, squeeze tho juice of half a lemon on tho butter 
ami then bottle it, stirring it to keep it homogeneous, > bef >re tbo meat is placed on it. Tho potatoes should be 
lizcr-water bottles answer well to keep it in, but they f . fried a fine brown, placed evenly round tbe me it, and be 
mu«t not be corked too soon, or too tight, othorwiso they $ sliced rather thin. If the sirloin cannot be obtained, part 
would burnt But it iu a cool place to keep it quiet. When > of the ruiup may be used instead. 

n* wly-mado, more is required to raise tho bread than when s Hashed Mutton. —Cut tho meat into thin slices; pepper, 
ii ii six or eight weeks old. It will always gather strength s salt, and flour it according to your palate. Break tho ln>no 
by keeping. The bread takes a considerably longer tirno to $ to suit your saucepan, and add water according to tbe size 
ri-e in the sponge, and also after being made into dough, ;* of your bono—say half a pint, Uso two onions sliced, fry 
titan that made with ordinary yeast, and is better for being s them a nice dark brown in a littlo lard or dripping; mix 
hiked in a tin Tho value of this yeast is that it is equal to $ thorn with tho bone, and a crust of broad toasted a dark 
any of tbe other yeasts, and am be made without their aid s browu, but not black. Let them stow about half an hour. 

Bread Since.— Boil a good oulon (if the flavor be likod), ^ Strain tbo gravy, add tbo meat to it, lot it coddle slightly, 
a f< w whole peppercorns, a small blado of mace, ami a littlo Jj tasto, and add a dust moro flour to it if not thick onough; 
»ilf. in three parts of a pint of milk, until tho milk tastes > pepper and salt to fancy. A littlo lcmon-pecl will improve 
•if those ingredients. Have ready some etulo bread, shred \ the flavor, or a little lemon pickh), or any other pickle. A 
tine, in a basin; strain the milk on to it; cover it over and > littlo ketchup and a glass of port-wine, separately or unitod, 
let it stand for a quarter of on hour. Beat it woll with a $ form a nice seasoning. 

silver fork; add a spoonful of cream, or a small piece of < Beef-Tea. —By far tho best and most nourishing beef-tea 
butter of the size of a nutmeg; pour it back into a sauce- ^ ia made by pounding up the beef with cold water. To one 
pan; warm it thoroughly, stirring it round all the time; put *> pound of leg of beef (fat and skin all cloarod away) use one 


it in your sauce-boat, and send to table 


; pint of water. Mince the beef very fine, or pass it through 


To Make and Fine Coffee .—Put a sufficient quantity of £ a sausage-mac hi no. Pound it up with tho water thoroughly 
tbe coffeo into tho pot and pour boiling water on it; stir it ^ and then strain off tho tea. Tho residuum of tho meat 
and place it on the Are Make it boil, and, as soon as four s should bo almost gray and quite worthless. Tho tea should 
or five bubbles have risen, tako it off the lire and pour out > bo warmed up (not boiled) until tho albumen coagulates, 
a teacupful and return it; set it down for one minute, then l Add a little salt, and serve it with some crisp, dry toast. A 
pn.r gently over the top ono teacupful of cold water; lot it s * pint of this tea has moro nourishment than a quart mado 
Maud one minute longer, and it will bo bright and fine. Tbo 5 in tho usual manner. 

r«. !d water, by its greater density, sinks, and carries tho s Hotch-Potch .—Moko a stock with two pounds of tho neck 

grounds with it. $ of mutton and four quarts of water. IVhen it boils, have 

Milk Punch .—Tho peel of thirty lemons infused in three 5 ready, cut in dice, a good quantity of young turnips, carrots, 
pints of rum forty-eight hours, tho juice of all the lemons ) and tho tops of cauliflowers, with ono or two b uncos, cut 
to bo added, three quarts of water, three quarts of rum, 5 very small. Put these vegetables, with a pint of full-grown 
Invidea what the peel was infused in, three quarts of milk, £ peas, pepper, and salt, into tho boiling liquid. Lot thorn 
with ono nutmeg Mako the milk scalding hot, and pour s boil for an hour and a half, then add throe j ;nU of green 
it m the aliove; let it stand twenty-tour hours, covered $ peas, and four or six lamb or small mutton-* h< jw. Take 
close, and then strain it through a flannel l»ag until fino; \ out the nock, and let it boll for ono hour longer, when it 
add four pounds of loaf-sugur, and bottlo it for uso. > will be ready for serving. 
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A Ragout of Chicken. —Cut the fowl or chicken in pieces, 
and boil it till it is gilded, not browned; take it out of tho 
gtewpan, and make brown sauce by the addition of as much 
floor as may be necessary for the size of the dish Having 
done this, put the pieces back into the etewpan, adding 
some small pieces of raw bacon, mild, and* only half-fat, 
some esholots chopped fine, salt, a good quantity of good 
pepper, a small bunch composed of parsley, thyme, etc. 
Let it simmer over a slow fire, and let it bo well covered 
that there may be no escape for half an hoar; then, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the dish, add mushrooms and small, deli¬ 
cate onions. When all is cooked, arrange it in a dish and 
decorate according to taste. 

Savory Mutton or Veal Cutlets. —Cut up the chops and beat 
them with the edge of a knife. Beat the yelks of a few 
eggs and dip the cutlets in them; season them with pepper, 
salt, nutmeg, and bread-crumbs. Koll them in buttered 
papers and broil them. Use for sauce some good gravy, a 
piece of butter, crumbs of bread, capers, anchovies, with 
■omo nutmeg and a little vinegar. As soon as they are 
dressed, tear off the papers, and set them on the dish with 
tho sauce. 

To Pid.lt Pork: Guernsey Fashion. —For sixteen pounds 
of pork use a quart of water, an ounce and a half of coarse 
sugar, a pound and a half of coarse suit, and an ouurc of 
saltpetre; boil for six minutes; skim it well, and pour it 
boiling hot over the ham. Turn it every day and keep it 
one month. ' 

DESSERTS. 

7b Make a Plum-Pudding. —Take half a pound of finely- 
grated bread-crumbs, and half a pound of fine flour, mix 
them well together; one pound of suet chopped small, ono 
pound of currants, one pound of the best raisins, stoned 
and chopped slightly, tho yelks of eight eggs, and tho 
whites of four well beaten, half a pound of brown sugar, 
half a nutmeg grated, one teaspoonful of beaten ginger, two 
ounces of sweet almonds, quarter of a pound of candied 
citron, quarter of a pound of candied lemon, quarter of an 
ounco of mixed spice, the grated rind of a lemon, and three- 
quarters of a teaapoouful of salt, ono wineglass of brandy, 
and the sumo of port-wino. Mix all together, adding to tho 
eggs as much milk as will make the pudding a proper con¬ 
sistency, remembering that, when mixed, it must be thick. 
Boil fivo hours, and before serving pour another wineglass¬ 
ful of brandy gently over the pudding. 

Berlin Pancakes. —Pat two pounds of flour into an 
earthen dish, make a hole in the middle and put in two 
ounces of liquid yeast, stir in tho third part of tho flour 
with milk, so os to inako a thick dough, and let this rise by 
tho firo. Then add four ounces of sugar, eight eggs, five 
ounces of meltod butter, half a lemon, grated, and a little 
salt. Bout all well together till it separates thoroughly 
from the dish. This quantity will make sixty little balls. 
Fill with preserve, and lay on trays spread with a cloth 
which has been floured. Cover them with another doth, 
and put them inside the kitchen screen to rise. They must 
tbon be thrown into boiling lard, deep enough to cover 
them, and kept in till they are a fine rich brown. Roll 
them in pounded sugar, and cinnamon, if preferred, and 
servo very hot; they are also good cold. 

A Side Dish of Apples for Dessert. —Pare ns many apples 
as you wish very thin; put them into a stuwpan with a 
sufficient quantity of water to cover them; sweeten with 
moist sugar, and add a little cochineal bruised, to give them 
a color. Stew tho apples till quite tender, but do not let 
thorn boil; tho longer Idicy remain in the warm liquor, the 
more transparent they will be. "When sufficiently tender, 
take them out, add a little more sugar to the liquor, and 
let it boil nearly an hour longer. Beforo it is cold, pour it 
over the apples, and when quite cold it will become slightly 
Jellied. 


; Apple Souffle. —Make a puff-paste, cover the outside of a 
s small pie-dish with it, and bake; when done, it forms the 
\ shape of the dish. Take twelvo good baking applet, pare 
$ and core them, Btew for an hour and a half, with a piece of 
s lemon-peel, sweeten to your taste, then put them into tho 
s paste, whip np tho whites of three or four oggs to a strong 
^ froth; sweeten with loaf-sugar; add them on to the top of 
s the apples, and put the whole into the oven to lightly 
s brown over. Serve in a napkin. 

^ BakeweU Pudding. —Line a flat dish with puff-paste, put 
s over it somo preserve and candied lemon-peel, then fill it 
S three-parts full with the following mixture:—Quarter of a 
I; pound of clarified butter, dissolve In it a quarter of a pound 
s of sifted sugar, add four yelks and one white of egg well 
s l>eaten—it may bo flavored with rose, orange-flower water, 

> or anything else approved. To be well baked in a moderate 
s oven; when cold, grutc over it fine white sugar. 

I Variety Puddings. —Take quarter of a pound of butter, 

:> and beat it into a thick cream, add four tablcspoonfuls of 
^ flour, two ounces of loaf-sugar, one ounce of candied peel, 

>, six bitter, and six sweet almonds blanched and cut small; 
jj mix tho above ingredients, divide the whole into six por- 
tions, of a round form, and bake them in patty-pans. 

^ Marmalade Pudding. —Take half a pound of white sugar, 

» bruise it to a fine powder, add half a pound of broad-cruiribs, 
£ half a pound of suet, and two tablespoonfuls of marmalade, 
£ also four well-beaten eggs. Mix all these ingredients to- 
s gether, and boil the pudding four hours. 

Velvet Cream. —Half an ounce of isinglass dissolved in a 
teacupful of white wine, one pint of cream, the juice of a 
s largo lemon. Sweeten the cream to your taste. When the 
s isinglass is dissolved, add the lemon juice and wjno to the 
£ cream, and pour it into a mould. 

s CAKES. 

^ Soda Cake. —Dry ono pound of flour in tho oven, and dry 
\ half a pound of currants slightly, after washing them, mix 
!j together with a quarter of a pound of brown sugar; take 
\ half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, half a teaspoonful 
s of tartaric acid, and a quarter of a toaspoonful of salt. Mix, 
? and add to the other ingredients, which will need to be 

> thoroughly amalgamated, or tho cake, instead of being a 
s pleasing compound, will offer to tho palate a succession oi 
^ tastes far from being agreeable. Then beat an egg very 
\ thoroughly, have a jug of water near, and a tin ready but- 
^ tered. Take three-quarters of a pound (half a pound will 
\ do) of fresh butter, and cream it by beating with your hand, 

; as you beat eggs, in a pan before the fire, always moving 

one way. As soon as it looks quite like a cream, throw in 
the dry ingredients, us should it stand it will curdle. Knead 
well, but not too long. Add tho egg nud enough water to 
mix, place it in the tin, and put it quickly into a brisk oveu. 
Put it near the side where the fire is, and turn it once in 
every quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. It will toko 
about two hones to bakt\ and everything depends on the 
oven being hot, otherwise the cake will be heavy. Turn it 
out bottom upward, on tho stone in the pantry. This cake 
must be kept a week or ten days before cutting it. It is not 
good when too new. 

Tea Cakes. —Put five ounces of butter with half a pint of 
milk on a hot firo to boil; when quite boiled up. add fair 
ounces of flour, and stir well in, also grate some lemon-peel, 
and stir in with five or six eggs. Put the whole into a largo 
squirt, and make into little cakes the shape of an S on a 
tin; spread them over with egg, and sprinkle with wry 
coarse white sugar. Bake very quickly. 

A Good Seed-Cake. —A pound of flour well dried, ono 
pound of butter, one pound of loaf-sugar, heat and .siftod, 
eight eggs, the yelks and whites to be beaten separately, 
two ounces of caraway seeds. First l>eat the butter to 
cream, then add thd sugar, eggs, etc., and other Ingredients. 
Bake two hours in a quick oven. 
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Scones and Oat-Cbke .—Take a cupful of cream and the 
•am® quantity of butter-milk. Mix both together in a basin, 
and add a tcaspoouful of salt and a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda. Stir these ingredients together until they are quite 
dissolved, then add sufficient flour, by degrees, with the left 
hand (stirring it in with the right,) until the mixture be¬ 
comes a thick dough. Place the dough on the pea try-board, 
and roll it into cakes about half an inch thick; then put 
them on a girdle over a slow fire, turning them with a knife 
until they are sufficiently brown, which will only require a 
few minutes. Frying-pans are frequently used instead of 
girdles, but tho latter ore better. If cream cannot be had, 
scones can be made with butter-milk, which, although not 
so rich, are very nice. Oat-cakes are made by simply mixing 
oatmeal and cold water into a stiff dough; no other ingre¬ 
dients aro used. Whon making the dough into cakes, it is 
necessary to dust some meal oif tho board, on the surface of 
cakes, and on the rolling-pin, in order that tho dough may 
not stick—the same remark applies to the scones. Oat¬ 
cakes are baked on a girdle, or in a frying-pan, in the same 
manner as scones; but you must brush the girdle after each 
cake is taken off, and see that no flour sticks to tho cakes 
when they are laid on the girdle. 

Chocolate Cakes .—Stir half a pound of pounded sugar and 
the yelks of twelve eggs well together; add a little lemon- 
peel; stir in also half a pound of flour; beat the whites of 
tbs twelve eggs to snow and stir them in. Fill a large 
squirt with this mass and make largo dots on paper. Bako 
slowly, and then scoop out the lower part with a spoon, and 
fill with whipped cream mixed with sugar and vanille; put 
two ether to make a round ball, and ice them with cho¬ 
colate prepared thus: boil to every quarter of a pound of 
chocolate ‘three ounces of fine white sugar, with a little 
wator, till it is a sufficient thickness; take it off the fire, 
and stir it well till a skin rests at the top; when the cakes 
have been spread with this, put them into the oven for a 
few minutes to dry tho chocolate. 

Russian Roll Cake .—Take some scraps of butter-dough, 
such as hnvo been often rolled out in making other things; 
roll it out very thin, and spread it all over with yelk of egg. 
Found half an ounce of almonds (sweet and bitter) and two 
ounces of sugar well togother with a little egg; knead into 
this lemon and orange-peel and some cinnamon. Koll this 
mixture { nto long rolls, and then roll tho vory thin dough 
about three times round it; then spread all along the top 
with egg, and sprinkle with sugar and chopped almonds; 
cut into pieces about the length of a hand; bend them into 
the shape of a half-moon, and bake the sausages rather 
quickly on a tin 

German Runs .—Take one pound of flour, mix one-tbird 
part with three-quarters of an ounce of yeast, and a littlo 
luke-warm niilk, and lot it rise noar tho fire; then add four 
whole eggs, two ounces of sugar, a very little salt, and two 
ounces of currant*; beat these well up together, thon add 
quarter of n pound of molted butter, beat it well again till 
it separates entirely from the dish. Make it into round 
balls and put them on a tin; let them riso again near tho 
fire, then spread them with egg, and bake very quickly. 

Gingerbread .—One ounce of ginger, half an ounce of Ja¬ 
maica pepper, half an ounce of caraway seed, two ounces of 
candied lemon, quartor of a pound of brown sugar, ono and 
a half-pound of flour, one' and a half-pound of troacle, six 
ounces of butter, three eggs, well beaten, a littlo black pep¬ 
per and cayenne to lasto. A teaspoonful of soda and two 
of cream of tartar, stirred well together in a little milk or 
’water, is a great improvement. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
furrier Jelly for Invalids .—Procure a cow-heel (which 
should be thoroughly cleaned) and two calves-fcet; wash 
in cold water, and put theta into a pan with two 


t quarts and one pint of water, and let them boil until the 
meat leaves the bonos; strain the liquor through a hair- 
sieve, and let it stand for ono night in a cool place. Next 
morning put the stock into a pan with one pound of lo*rf» 
sugar, half a pint of porter, the juice of four lemons, with 
their rinds cut very thin, the well beaten whites of eight 
eggs. Let all boil together till it rises to tho top of the 
pan; then throw in a teacupful of cold water; then lot it 
boil slowly about twenty minutes, at tho expiration of 
which time add a wineglassful of brandy. Boil five minutes 
\ longer; then lift the pan from the fire, and let it remain at 
% the sido of the fire to keep hot. In about half an hour the 
$ curd will collect in a lump, leaving the liquor quito clear. 
\ Run it into moulds. 

c 7b Remove Ink-Stains. —When fresh done and wet, hasten 

s to provide some cold water, an empty cup and a spoon. 
•» Pour a little of the water on the stain, not having touched 
it previously with anything. The water, of courso, dilutes 
s the ink and lessens tho mark; then hullo it up into the 
s empty cup. Continue pouring the clean water on tho stain 
£ and ladling it up, until there is not the slightest mark left. 
^ No matter how great tho quantity of ink spilt, paflenco and 
£ perseverance will remove every indication of it. To remove 
| a dry ink-stain, dip the part stuinod into hot milk, and 
^ gently rub it; repeat until no sign is left. This is an un- 
•1 failing remedy. 

S Orange Brandy .—To one gallon of brandy mid tho juice 
s of sixteen large Seville oranges, and the peel «*f eight of 
s them, two pounds of loaf-sugar, one quart and half a pint of 
\ milk. Put the brandy into an open vessel which has a 

< covor; add tho sugar, the juice, and peol of the orongos. 
$ Boil the milk (which must bo skimmed), and add it while 
$ boiling hot to the other ingredients; let this mixture stand 
$ eight days; stir it well every day; then run it through a 
^jelly-bog and bottlo it. The orange-peel afterward is very 
$ useful for flavoring puddings. 

s To Clean a Marble Chimney-Piece.— If tho marble is 
i; white, procure half a pound of pearlash, one pound of whit- 
Jj ing, and half a pound of soft-soap; boil all theso ingredients 
£ together until they attain the consistence of a thick paste. 
$ When nearly cold, lay it upon tho marble, and let it remain 
^ on it for at least twenty-four hours. Wash it off with soft 
water, and polich with linen rags. Spirits of turpentino is 

> excellent for cleaning black marble. 

| To J*reserve Flowers in Water. —Mix a little <arl)onate of 
£ soda in the water, and it will keep tho flowers a fortnight. 

\ FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 

i Fro. i.—W alkixo Dress or Mauve-Colored Alpaca.— 
i Dress, quite plain. Talma, of the same nmteiinl os th® 
\ dnvw, trimmed with black velvet. Straw hat, ornamented 
\ with wild flowers and black lace. 

\ Fig. ii.—House Dress op Green Silk, with three goffered 
5 ruflles, separated by a diamond chenille trimming. Body 
$ higli and plain. Sleeves small, and trimmed with lace. 

> Fig. hi.—Morning Drf.ss op Blub and White-Striped 
\ Foulard— -This dress is gored at tho sides, and ImngB full 
$ and loose from tho shoulders. We give it as a new fashion, 
^ not that we think it neat or elegant. 

> Fio. nr. —Walking Dress op Blux Summer PoruN, omar 

< mented with gimp trimmings. 

$ Fig. v.—C arriage Dress op Pearl-Cotorkd Silk, trimmed 
$ with black velvet and lace. Small mantle of the same ma¬ 
ll toriul, with a very deep laco flounce. 

$ Fig. vi.—Carriage Dress op Fawn-Colored Silk, trimmed 
;» with black lace. 

\ General Remarks.— Although March is just upon us, we 
\ havo as yet littlo that is now to chronicle. A few early iaa- 
' portAtions of chintzes, lawns, and foulards aro in tho wiu- 
J dows, besides tho remnants of lost year's stock, but old 
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“shoppers” know, by experience, that the choicest selection ^ to procure Borne bluu and green plaid silk, and to place two 
of goods is not to bo had the earliest. t; c roes way bands of it around tho skirt. The bands should 

In tho make of dresses there is nothing novel; trains, ;• bo about two inches wide, and commence nine inches from 
gored skirts, broad sashes tied at the hack, jackets and s the edge. 

waistcoats continue to bo in vogue. For this stylo there \ A point to which particular attention should bo paid is 
are two distinct patterns, namely, tho postillion bodice with s the crinoline. Contradictory remarks frequently reach us 
a basque, tho jacket being rounded off in front, in imita- s concerning tho dimensions which crinolines assume in 
tion of tho costume from which it derives its name; and the ^ Paris, hut the truth is, the French ladies are very discri- 
Oriontal jacket, tho hack of which is plain, and cut straight ^ minating in this matter; for tho long skirts and under¬ 
at the waist, the front being similar to that of tho postillion \ dresses, which are looped \jp, the Parisians we;ir narrow 
jacket. Tho waisto.*ut should bo of a contrasting color from l round crinolines, but for evening wear, under train-skirted 
the jacket; it is ordinarily made of either cashmere or vel- s dresses, they wear wido train-shaped crinolines. The re¬ 
vet. A whito or red waistcoat, w ith either a black, brown, s suit is, that in the streets and promenades they retain that 
or gray jackot; a black velvet waistcoat, with oither a blue !; neat, unexaggerated appearance for which they hare ever 
or a cocr-Pblored jacket, is the. Parisian style. 5 been so conspicnous, and, more than this, that unseemly 

Many d 1 * 0*3111 akera now prefer the 1 ong basquo at tho ^ diH P ln y of iinkle “ never to lie dreaded in tlie French capi- 
hack without plaits, as it proves more becoming to tho $ tal wbich is 80 painfully apparent with us. Far bo it fn?m 
figure. In Paris/ tin- seams of tho bodice are fiequently $ U3 to }UCUf, « our countrywomen of immodesty.« r to make 
ornamented; for example, trimming would lx? placed from 5 nn - v comparisouq between the two nations on this score, but 
tho top of the seam upon tho shoulder, und continued mid- \' ve cannot help protesting against the indecency of wearing 
way down the sleeves: tho seams at the back would like- * ehort wlde crinolines ont-cf-doors. and then looping up the 
be .covered: even the bodices of riding-habits are, in $ dre ‘ , *« , « them * F ° r >»'»wc wear, and especially in full 
Paris, now'frequently trimmed with gimp at the seams J dr«ss, the crinoline should bo both wide and long, so that 
Tho demands of fashion are so numerous, that it is almost s th ° inevitable train may be well sustained, and upon nil 
impossible to supply them, anl so old styles have to be ro- $ occ;l ' ,io,,s > when tho ** not ln,t b‘R flowing, by 

moved, hut nearly always with some slight modification, s fll1 moan,; ft wido crinoline* but f r po !i .tii..n excursions, 
Basques are striking instances of this fact; Imt very few $ in mnd ' J >* weather, a narrow petticoat in m re suitable, and, 
years ago basques were uniwmllv worn, and now the lead- $ indced » lt i3 n,or, ‘ modost - Wc cummtnr| - th, * r,,f " ,r0 > to our 
iqg Parisian modistes are adding basques to both high and s rcador8 > ^ Frr,,ch P lan of hav?n ? two d!stin ^ 8izc * of 
l«»rvTxxiiccs. The great difference between the barques of j; crinollnc » a narrow ono for th " 8trecta i,,ul a " ido on * f>r 
five years past, and the basque of to-dar, lies not- in their jj ryoni8 ’ 

l.-uRth. for »l„. r an. now nuale cqun.llr a'« Imt in the 5 Collars Aim Cvm am still worn Imth «ith morn- 

manner in which they are rat. F.«t'nerl* they were cut 5 in - and toikt,; lmt " h, '“ ">« ,,1 ' w 

.art nf tho same piece a. the different parts of the bedim; S oi,her ° f Tc,vct or motn - " ,c li " v " h ™"»"'<--nted will, 
new they are dela.-h-d.eaeh divisio.w.f the’bodice Icing i ei " ,er a ,i K h * ‘ '"broidery in satin-stitcl,, or with flue lace 
■j'h.; I only us far as the waist. Flounces .t,« another case i Tho >01-rA.A.n,l. the sailor, and the cavalier collar, 

• _ • . r n , !• are all fashionable shape*, although tho list named in at 

jo p mt. If a hulv fincu s flounces, she may wear them > * ’ b 

, r ,, r* i . . , present the most popular. In Pnfix tlu* bodice is not cut 

an ! o'.’ fuduoiinble, und if flounce* me not to her taste, sho > * * * 

. i*-^ .. ,, , .... , . .. r , . < ho high in fVont ax it is here, the habit-shirt being visible 

mav dispense with them and st 11 be in the fashion. Tho <1 ° b 

i 4 ii »■ ' , - ... , ,. J at the top; but with us the bodice is buttoned to the t*n». 

only itetns to be borne in mind, d such additions aro conter» i 1 4 

. , , , ‘ , ,, * , ., . , , , | *t s Tho wliite under-sleeves (which should be cut after the 

pi-it.-J nrn that tlievs!u»nm not be niiiiicr'ui. and lli.it they •» v 

, ,,* , , . , , . , . . . , , < same pattern as.the upper ones') are made with deep wriwt- 

s^on'd tie arranged, n<*t straight round the skirt, but waved, s 1 11 1 

an I i- 'twocn va. h fl.nmm tl.orc should be a row uithcr of 5 lnnJ ''’ S» nen,,, y ^ w,n,0,, »* ,1 "’ fast-nod cither 

rib.- u,. velvet, or of lace insertion. 5 "“i «** W““ i,w ,in ™ ta " on *- or wi ‘ b " 

stud, frequently dead gold, with tho mon* gram of the 
Hat although lhmn.es are favorite nddilion*. there «re 5 wcarcr in blllck „ r dark-blue ensmel. 

Sl,m m,u ‘ u - * Ir ‘~‘-* “•"« " Ul “ mt an - v 5 (.loves ore worn n.u.l. longer than formerly: these for 


or,, .meat whal-ver upon «... skirt; such materials are riel. 5 d ., y ww havu tm#n wriat i„ tN at ,„eh,.,i b. tu-mt and, for 
in themselves, they do not require ornamentation; > haVl . f roll , „ llw to live Jmttons. Feari-emv 

lmt in these cases. more than usual attention should be po.1,1 s mu , , 1 „ VM „ 1 ,, r ,„. 0 tba fOT ,. rUo shades for ,1 ,v time, ,H.a,-h 


t»> the arr.ingemeut of the nkirt. For evening woar, skirt* % 


and flech-color hoing worn at night. Primi. -e gloves, so 


CHILDREN’S F A S II l 0 X S. 


i of Pearl-C Popltn.— 


are all cut with a train, and are ffonal. As they are not > popu iar'f-rmerlv, are now never seen, 
airtight nrouud the edg<\ some little skill ix retpiiaite in s 
hitli cutting .and mounting them to t:m waidb.tud. They ( 
hh-mltl Ik; nlopi-d at the l»ottom (in the proportion of half an \ 

iruh to half a y • r 1) os well <w tho extra length allowed for i CHILDREN S FASHIONS, 

th * train at the top. In pleating up the j-kirt, one largo ? Fio. i.— Little Clnu/s Pur.-.s of Pe.vrl-C’ uvored PoplTaN. — 

pleat -h<adl If placed iu the, center of th** front, and an- >> Largo circular of gay woolen plaid, trimmed wi;h a worsted 

other in tho ( inter < f the back, differing, in thin re-pect, s cbvnille fringe. Gray felt hat arid plume, 

only, that the one .at the back bhoitld bo a donbk* box-pleat, > Fig. ii.—Dkess for a lit vlt Ciini, a no it five Years of 

>v*ffc * the front one .-boubl he siugle. Tho wido jdeat in ^ Age. —The dress in efleather-coloi ed foul ml, and ix trinuned 
the front cause* the skirt to flow in a more graceful manner «j with black lacc. Spencer and slectes of white lace, dotted 
t.’i 1.1 when two pleats meet together. !| with black. Leather-colored felt hat, trimmed with a small 

Mmy la/lies now sapprc ’s the sleeves fir dressy demi- s ostrich feather and cock's plume, 
biiiots; w e mean by this the sleeves made of the sam# mate- ^ Fig. hi.— Dress for a utter Hoy.—T he ju kef and ]>auta 
ri d . x tho drea^. Tlicy replace them by white ones, which \ are of mulberry-colorod onduuere, with a white MarseilU's 
have a very pretty effect at night, and are more convenioi.t *1 vest. The jacket is trimmed with velvet, 
f r «: lie itc po' j c. j*a well ns for those who arc no longer ^ General Bewares. —There i* so little diffet' nco lietwia'n 
y ‘Uh't. This ftdtion allows of lace b* ing used, which, with ^ the d|ess of little girls and their mother.-’, that there is not 
Hi' ir.iTOw sb evt s. \v;o almost impossible. s much to say as to*styles fi*r them: and it is early in the 

An economit al ntyle of retrimming a black silk skirt ^ uca^m that nothing new ha* as yet appeared. Next month 
which has already dono a considerable uinouut of duty, is y we hope to have some changes to chronicle. 
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PERCY GRAYSON. 


BY MISS ALICE OKAY. 


CHAPTER I. ^ He answered, “She keeps, or rather, her 

A okntle maid, with soft black eyes and $ mother keeps, a candy-shop round the corner 
delicate features, once stood behind the counter \ from our house.” 

of a small candy-shop on the Fourth avenue, in \ “She seemed delighted to see you. Do yon 
New York, and Apollo, the semi-god, in the * know her?” returned Miss Grayson, 
shape of a kind, frank youth, cam^ every day 5 . “1 go there for candy, ” replied he. 
to buy candy. To the maiden, in her seclu- i Miss Grayson walked on in silence. 

8km, he was a bright, supporting anticipation $ A Sunday or two after, Estelle, who had a 
amid all the drudgery that came before, a sweet \ new spring bonnet and very few recreations, 
accomplished fact to lean upon through the \ persuaded her mrfther to let her go, with a 
glare and weariness of the evening. For years \ friend, to hear a popular preacher. They got 
Percy Grayson came daily. Like the sunlight, 
he glided among the homely needs of the family, 
who seemed to him like old friends. He inter¬ 
ceded with Mrs. Baker’s landlord, a neighbor of 
his own, about repairs and indulgences: some- ij overwhelmed with embarrassment and morti- 
timcs more tender interests drew them together $ fication. Of course, Miss Grayson supposed she 
in sympathy. When Mrs. Baker’s youngest J had thrust herself there purposely. But in no 
child died, Estelle’s baby brother, his frankly- $ way did the young lady remind her that she 
spoken condolence touched them very much. $ thought her presumptuous. Estelle was her 
There came a day when old Mr. Grayson was J guest, in a sense, and in the house of God there 
carried to his last rest. The long funeral cor- $ were no distinctions. Miss Grayson was far 
tege passed up Fourth avenue. The Bakers i; too high-bred to make Estelle feel like an un¬ 
watched it, caught sight of Percy’s melancholy «; welcome intruder. She offered the courtesies 
face in one of the carriages, and shed tears "of ^ of the pew in a gentle, lady-like way that Estelle 
sincere sympathy. When Percy came again, i* felt like a silent reproach, 
sad, spiritless, crushed beneath his first grief, \ The service was over. Miss Grayson turned 
most gratefdl to him were Estelle’s subdued $ on the threshold of the church, faced poor little 
manner and tones, and her delicate allusion to j; Estelle, and measured her with a prolonged, firm 
his bereavement. Poor Percy! the tears flowed jj gaze from head to foot. Estelle stood shrinking, 
down his cheeks as he spoke of his father’s last £ but unable to turn away. That proceeding over, 
moments to that most interested and sympa- the young lady took her brother’s arm and 
thetie listener by the back-counter of the little ij walked up Broadway. 

shop. Yet no thought of love entered the mind $ At dinner, the next day, apropos to a pro¬ 
of either. It was as pure and unsophisticated ^ ducing of some fresh confections on Percy’s 
a friendship as ever animated two young hearts. |j part, Miss Grayson commenced, “From you* 
One afternoon Estelle was out on an errand, £ favorite little candy-girl, I suppose. Really, 
when she saw young Grayson escorting his ^ Percy, I must say I think you might find more 
sister. Her face broke out in smiles and blushes ^ suitable employment than lounging in a common 
of pleasure. He bowed kindly, as he passed, ^ little candy-shop.” 
but gravely and not as cordially as she ex¬ 
pected. She heard his sister exclaim, “Who is 
that girl, Percy?” } “If you did,” rejoined his sister, “I can only 

Vol. XLV.—17 2til 


\ Percy looked up, roused at her manner. “I 
$ don’t lounge in a candy-shop, and if I did-” 


separated in the throng, and she found herself, 
to her dismay, in the Grayson pew, next to the 
same Miss Grayson whose look of proud dis¬ 
pleasure she so well remembered. She was 
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repeat what I said before, and add to it that it 
eannot be very improving to your mind and 
manners to cultivate the acquaintance of an 
uneducated, vulgar girl.” 

“Stpp,” said Percy, jiis cbqek reddening. 
“To my mind there cannot be a more vulgar 
idea, one which I thought only a snob would 
be capable of, than to conclude a person vulgar 
only because you know her to be poor, and 
gaining her living by honest industry.” 

“She has seen better days then?” said Miss 
Helen, laughing scornfully in her vexation. 

“No,” replied Percy, “I have no reason to 
think she has. Her position is humble. She 
£as no more education than the free-school has 
given her; but she is not vulgar .” 

Mrs. Grayson interposed. “My dear Helen, 
4o let Percy buy his sugar-plums where he 
likes, and speak kindly to the poor girl who 
sells them to him. 1 hope he will never allqw 
himself to do otherwise to any person of that 
^I^lss. But, for the girl’s sake, Percy, do not 
let your name become associated with hers.” 

“I am thinking of the association for Percy, 
jDD&mma,” persisted Helen. 

Percy rose and left the room. 

“Helen, how stupid you are!” said Mrs. 
Grayson. “Of course, this girl is not a proper 
companion—oven if he don’t fall in love with 
her—but to force him into the attitude of a 
champion is most unwise. That’s not the way 
to break it up—don’t you Bee?” 

Miss Helen determined to see some other 
things for herself. She went to the candy-shop, 
made her way, on some pretence, to Estelle, who 
was sewing in the back part, and crushed, and 
froze her by look, tone, and manner. Estelle 
scaroely dared raise her eyes to this girl, but 
two or three years older than herself, whose 
stylo and aplomb were so relentlessly perfect. 
jBhe noted her costume, not expensive—the 
Graysons ware not rich—but faultless in its 
/Conception and carrying out. It was not 
wealth, then, that cut the chasm between them, 
j&he was astonished, bewildered. In her ignor¬ 
ance of the world, she could not understand 
what she had done. Percy betrayed the expla¬ 
nation do her a few evenings after. He cer¬ 
tainly did not tell her that bis mother and sister 
•had called her uncultivated, vulgar, but she 
Vas sufficiently quick to gather it from what 
he did any. 

A fey days after, she again met him, this time 
with his mother. He pretended not to seo her. 

He continued to come, as usual, for his bon¬ 
bons, but found no more the joyous, confiding 
companion he had been used to find. 


;j • CHAPTER II. 

£ “Good Americans, when they die, go to 
j Paris.” Some fiud their heaven before death, 
jj The Graysons did. They went thither with 
•Jgood introductions. 

$ In one salon, that of the Marquise de Labas- 

> siere, they met a circle, eminently French in 

< grace and gayety, welded together with solid 
^ material in the shape of diplomats, men of lefc- 
i; ters, etc. They say the national character of 
i Prance has altered much of late. The gay 
s ebarmer, flattering himself and everybody else, 

) superficial ip feeling and thought, is no longer 
’ its representative man. The public men now 
•» on the carpet are distinguished for gravity and 
!j solidity. There was one among those whom Ma¬ 
dame Labassiere attracted and swayed, whoso 
intimacy Mrs. Grayson coveted for her son—the 
Baron Arnault, a man with a powerful manner, 
the secret of much of this world’s success. In¬ 
deed, the baron was considered, by his friends, 
to be quite a success in every respect. His 

s aim was not high. To be a roan of the world, 

$ a prosperous intriguer in politics aud love, 

5 something more than an elegant lillcratcwr — 

\ iqdeed, he had contributed one or two papers 
l of considerable profundity to a scientfic pe¬ 
riodical—a favored suitor of the fascinating 

> Marquise de Labassiere: behold his design. 

$ As for Madame Labassiere herself, she was 
s charming, with her polished courtliness and 
\ elegance, unerring tact and absolutely undis- 
^ turbable self-possession. There was something 
$ too much of this latter. Those pensive eyes 

had a gaze almost too certain. All illusions 
^ seemed to have melted from before them—and 
*: illusions are so precious! There was a back- 
■J ground of an old chateau in La Vendee, a hand- 
some fortune in the public funds, left by an old 
j> marquis, who had been so obliging as to die tbs 
ij first year of their marriage, 
j; “My dear madame,” said Mrs. Grayson, “if 
^ yrtu would be bo kind as to take my boy and 
\ polish him a little! He is very well, you sec, 
J hut he wants the finish that only a Paritienn* 

> can give. You understand me, madams, yon 
$ know the advantage that tact, advice, hints, inr 
J; sensible influence may be to a young roan.” 

^ The marquise smiled a strange smile. “With 
$ such a mother as madame, and such a sister as 
\ mademoiselle!” she murmured. 

<• “Oh! Madame Labassiere!” interrupted Mrs. 
$ Grayson, “we New Yorkers have not the name- 
s less grace of the ParisiennesJ'* 

\ “Madame has learned how to compliment. 
$ That, I perceive, is not peculiar to Paris.” 

< Madame la Marquise graciously extended her 
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sceptre to Percy Grayson, who was still very i “Do you recognize me now?” she said. Then 
boyish. Through her friend, the Baron Arnault, > she handed him a photograph taken five years 
he was introduced to literary and dramatic cir- \ before. 

cles, and to some others, where the dissipation, * Here it was,'the eluding face that had floated 
though, perhaps, as reckless, had a more re- } around him. 
fined flavor than that Paris generally offers to * “Estelle!” he exclaimed, 
the American palate. 5 A lovely smile shot over her features. “My 

One day, at a little reunion of Madame La- | old friend!” she said, 
bassiere, Percy said to his mother, “Do you j; Then she dropped a mocking courtesy. “Ma- 
remember, mother, that pretty little Estelle ij dame la MarquUo de Labassiere, at your ser- 
Baker, who sold bon-bons in our neighborhood ^ vice,” she laughed. 

years ago? Her face haunts me. It seems as “But how?—when? I do not understand/* 
if I had seen it lately. I have been studying ij stammered Percy. 

over it all day, and at length have come to the “The thing is simple,” she answered. “I 
conclusion that it passed me, framed in a last <; came here as nursery governess. Monsieur le 
year’s bonnet, on the new Boulevard last week.” $ Marquis saw me in the Champs Elysee, fell in 
“Percy! what a memory!” said his mother. ^ love with me, and offered me his hand. I do 
“Some infantile flirtation of monsieur?” in- $ pretty well, don’t I? American girls have ver- 
quired Madame Labassiere. * t satility, you know. Ah! well, I know the world 

“No, scarcely that,” replied Mrs. Grayson; Jnow; but I had my first lesson, five years ago, 
“but a common association we were glad to ,< in New York—a bitter one to a girl of six- 
break up.” 5 teen. I look much older than twenty-one, 

“Talking of pretty little girls, you have never l don’t I ?” 
seen my little girl, I think?” asked Madame La-1 “Madame!” murmured Percy, 
bassiere of Percy. j “Ask madame, your mother, if she still wishes 

“I have not,” he answered. 5 roe to take pains with her son. ‘The nameless 

“Come to me to-morrow and I will show her s grace of the true Parisienne /’ I think l recol- 
to you. She is three years old, and, I think, the 5 lect another quotation, ‘Awkward, unpolished, 
image of what I was at her age.” < vulgar!’ No matter—no matter! My compli- 

The next morning a delicate, timid little thing 5 ments to Mrs. Grayson, and I shall be most 
in blue was brought in to him, whose face was > happy to be of any advantage to either her or 
Estelle’s own. As he stared at her, amazed 5 her son—as happy as I shall bo to see you here 
and bewildered, her mother advanced to him | at all times, monsieur. What! you are not 
from the mirror, jvhere she had been loosening ^ going?” 

her ringlets to hang around her shoulders. Her 5 “ For the present; 1 may return,” said Percy, 

manner was divested of all its airy piquancy, > almost inaudibly. 

the expression of her countenance was totally < “Au revoir then,” and Madame la Marquise 
changed. She had gone back to her girlhood, s gathered up her hair. 


THE DYING DAY. 


BY BABAH 

I sat on the velvet mosses, > 

With dreamy and quiet eyes. 

Gating far off in the distance, I; 

Where the beautiful sunlight lies— ;! 

When a hash, as of many voices, 

With sorrow or wonder still, 

Yell, with night's starry mantle, % 

Over the purple hill. 

The leaves had ceased to flutter; 

The zephyr had ceased to smg; 

And the robin, over her darlings. 

Had folded her tired wing. 

Then a blessed calm stole ’round me. 

As I knelt on the yielding sod. 


Till 1 seemed in the visible presence 
Of angels wbo walk with God. 

And a breath from the flowers, like incense, 
Floated the still air through; 

And my robes, in the silvery moonlight, 
Shone with baptismal dew. 

No murmur; no wail of sorrow; 

But peacefully on the breast 

Of night, Mko a weary infant. 

The glad day had gone to rest. 

Oh! thus, when life’s day is ended. 

And the night of death draws nigh. 

May God send His holy angels 
To comfort us by-and-by. 
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THE LOST.ESTATE. 


BT THE AUTHOR OP “TEI SECOND iiri.” 

[Entered, According to Act of Oongrem, In the year 1864, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Oooit 
of the United State*, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

OOKT1SOKD FROM PAOK 193. 

CHAPTER VIII. } “I can understand that,” Gretchen had said. 

It was a cool, clear evening which succeeded > She did not know where this every-day home 
to the hot day in the great, comfort-loving city, ^ life of hers was leading her, whether to heaven 
out of whose most obscure lanes and alleys < or hell: it was like breathing a perpetual attnoa* 
seemed to come a breath of cleanliness and ^ phere of deceit and petty fraud. She thought, 
quiet. A cloudless, crystal-tinted sky bent over- $ sometimes, if she could escape from it, live 
head; the autumn air was heavy with smells of < among earnest, nobler working people, she 
the far-off harvest Helds, in the upper counties, s might be a different woman, 
and the great orchards and gardens of the Jer- \ This evening, the air was so full of cheerfnl- 
®«y s - ^ ness, as wo said, that it was like leaving the 

The city, too, seemed to have opened its heart ^ intolerable stifling salt-marshes and standing 
to welcome breath; the streets were thronged ^ on the sea-shore; coming from wearing, mean 
with bright, fresh-looking women; the windows * habits and routine into God’s great life out-of- 
of the endless rows of houses were thrown open, ^ doors. 

showing glimpses of light, and color, and trail- ^ Gretchen loosened her bonnet-strings, and 
ing flowers within. Out in the park, there was 5 took off her gloves; for she had some unfemi- 
tho sunset flinging solemn shadows over the hot \ nine fancies, liked to touch every thing and 
slopes of grass, gloomy thickets, water drip- ^ person bare-handed, and choked if silk or linen 
ping and flashing on every side, drowsy strains i bandages kept the wind from her throat. People 
of music, and, here and there, under the trees, 5 were apt to glance after her as she passed; she 
some tired workman, finding an hour’s Sab- ? had the free, light tread of a woman from the 
bath of rest and pure pleasure, which God had < Western prairies; there was nothing crimped or 
blessed after every-day’s hot toil. A cheerful, 5 natty about her; nature had moulded her with 
healthful evening; from the very stars,glittering | a few grand, careless touches. That was the 
steel-blue in the darkening sky, to the shivering } fancy you would have had if yon had passed 
leaves of the yellow maples along the sidewalk, Slier; and if the dark eyes had fallen on your 
nature seemed alive, and thrilling with enjoy- j face while you spoke, they would have forced 
ment of its life. < true words from you, no matter how trifling the 

Gretchen, going hastily down one of the s words might be. Her very clothes fell in full 
smaller streets, felt her blood throb quicker in \ massive folds, with no finical over-finery to 
her veins, drew deeper draughts of the cold \ break the flow. 

wind into her lungs. She was a hcalthy woman, \ Charley Hoge, looking out of his office vrin- 
physically healthy; with untried, strong mental \ dow, his pen stuck behind his ear, and his heart 
power; what her affections or passions might | throbbing strangely loud and hot, as he watched 
be she herself never had guessed; nowand then l her come down the street, noted all this with a 
they broke out, provoked by some wrong or < fierce, jealous care of her. She was so set apart 
meanness. But her life had been curbed, and < from all other women! Not an action nor look 
vacant, with but little room in it for hearty > ever had been brought under yoke, but camo 
love, or hate, or work. She did not understand < spontaneous from the inbred strength and purity 
herself, and, to tell the truth, very seldom cared i within. The smile and angry heat and tears 
to do it; there was something in her that “fel- \ caftne to her face, just as that mass of brown 
lowshiped” with the meekest Christian martyr J hair was swept back from the broad forehead, 
of whom she read; but, at the same time, she with a superb indifference to effect. She was 
bad a curious sympathy with a woman in their \ an old playmate of Charley’s and his sisters’, 
back alley who had murdered her husband, and How long ago that seemed, as he stood watching 
then drowned herself in a fit of jealous spite. ^ her therel Remembering how he used to hold 
204 
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her chubby little band, leading her home from < of her fluttering dress, if no more. Always in 
school, and kiss the sun-burned cheek at the ^ vain; coming back, sometimes, with a hungry 
door; she was so fond of his mother, then, and \ madness, like death, only to see her, to say onoe 
of the girls—used to run off to them, with her l he loved her. So now, when she was in the 

face all tear-dabbled, when she had been whip- t house, if he kept himself out of her sight be- 

ped at home. Matters were different nowl \ cause he had given his life to his mother and 
Charley drew himself up straighter on his | sisters, we will not laugh at him. 
lame leg, and bowed distantly, when she came \ “If it weren’t for duty, cripple and beggar 
up, and, when she stopped, ushered her in smil- S as I am, I’d win her yet,” he said, setting his 
ingly, not daring to remind her how many ^ teeth hard together. But then he began to take 
months had passed since she had crossed the ^ notes, and, seeing old Lowther’s bloated face 
threshold. They were very far apart, he and v at the window, let him in. That was duty— 
Gretchen, farther than any one else was from £ Lowther vs. Spillsby. 

her. For the girl had a manner, to those she $ But Charley was too hopeful to "think that 
liked, half-proud and pitiful, like one hungry s was the best life held for him; so, while old 
for kindness and love, and ashamed to ask for : Lowther had his stubby finger on his shoulder, 
it. It was in her face when she caressed her £ and he was straining his ear to catch a sound 
very dog, as if she doubted whether she was s from the other room, he built this castle, as 
worth his caring for. But to Charley she was ; young people do, “I’ll not die this way—nor 
dumb and cold: had been for years; and he— ^ the girls. If I gain this suit, it will make such 
he would have taken her in his arms and shel- J a stir in the courts that business is sure to pour 
tered her against the world with a fierce, ten- j in—and-” 

der love, such as man never knew before. He Then came a vision of his mpther and the 

thought that as he limped after her through the \ girls, in a quiet, comfortable life—of Gretchen, 
bare little passage into the sitting-room. !> married—of himself, an old bachelor, graver. 

How bare it looked! How the patched carpet ' more silent than now. “I hope she will marry 
and cubby-holes of rooms taunted him, as he \ a man worthy of her. I will go to see her, 
stood, with the polite, formal smile on his mouth, { sometimes, and she—she will never know how 
while she seated herself. Charley Hoge never £ I loved her.” But even as he contented him- 
thought of these things but to laugh at them; s self thus, his heart gave a throb, fierce, yet 
they were real now as never before. $ feeble. “It’s no use,” said Charley Hoge, as 

She untied her hat and let it fall by her side; J many another man has said before him. 
for a moment he forgot his bitterness in looking •» “Charley!” called a voice at the door, and 
at her. “ When nature made this creature, God $ Lou’s face was thrust in, quite in a glow, “come 
must have seen that it was good,” he thought; * to tea. Gretchen will stay. You are so surly.” 
she ought to be nursed in beauty, nothing that ^ In a lower tone, coming closer, “Why don’t 
is not delicate and fair should touch her. IJ you come talk to her? She has been watching 
don’t think Charley Hoge is altogether to be % the door ever since you went out.” And poor 
scorned if be glanced down, then, with a sudden s Charley dived behind the strip of check curtain, 
loathing, at his coarse clothes and shriveled leg. > at one end of the office, and began combing his 
“I will call my sisters,” he said, turning ab- < curly hair with shaking fingers, sure that he 
ruptly away. s had been beastly and rude, and overwhelmed 

“I only came to say good-by,” she answered. * with remorse. “And mother’s been talking of 
“I am going away to-night.” | you—and, indeed, so we all have,” said the 

He hesitated, then went on; and, when he $ young lady, whose tongue was of the active 
had done his errand, shut himself up in hiB < kind, coming after him; “and mother told 
office, and, putting his hands to his ears, bent $ Gretchen what work we had getting Nichol’s 
over the papers of Lowther vs. Spillsby. $ bill paid.” 

Now and then women’s voices and low laugh- \ “The deuce!” ejaculated Charley, 
ter would reach him from the room where he * “Well, don’t swear, boy! Nichol’s bill, as I 
had left her, but he only held his hands more ^said, which was the last of the old troubles, and 
tightly. Charley was not much more than a !; how we never run any up now, but lived from 
boy, yon know, and he was keeping himself out $ hand to mouth, as ofte might say; and how you 
of temptation. But it had been three months * had three jobs of writing, last month, and now 
since he had seen this girl, and in that time he < the great case of Lowther vs. Spillsby. I tell 
bad never failed, every day, to limp out the road $ you, Gretchen was impressed .by that , and said 
that passed her house, hoping to catch a glimpse £ she thought it was a sure stepping-stone. Don’t 
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plastdtr your hair down in that fashion—there, 
I’ve fixed it; and did yon know we heard, yes¬ 
terday, that Gretchen was of age, and had en¬ 
tered into the possession of her property? But 
it has made not a particle of change in her. 
No, of course—sure enough—why should it? 
But she’s just the good, honest, thorough old 
•Gretchen she always was—God bless her!” 
And Lou’s eyes filled with tears, for the Hoges 
had few friends, and Gretchen, and her affairs 
and her visits, were of no small importance in 
-the family. 

I don’t know why Master Charley Hoge 
should have gone in to the tea-table, with such 
an erect head, and have treated the heiress 
with so chilling a deference; but he did it, in 
spite of the rising color in her choek, or Lou’s 
astonished face, or Mrs. Hoge’s mild shakes of 
the head, lie quite threw a damper on tho 
whole party, for they had been having such a 
iperry, old-fashioned time before, just like old 
school-times. 

Carry and (<ou had set the table, and Gretchen 
Jbad insisted on having the china down, as she 
was a stranger, and had got it down herself. 
Very delicate old blue it was, such as one never 
sees in modern families—this was an heir-loom 
—dainty little scallop-shaped spoons, too, they 
had, with their crest of the deer's head picked 
out on the reverse side, “It was a pleasure to 
use them,” os she said, floating hers in the am¬ 
ber tea. 

8 be had so many childish, inconsequent ways 
about her, and was so full of life, and fun, and 
tenderness, that she had wakened them all up 
into a mood like her own before Charley came 
in. Mrs. Hoge had pinned up the strings of 
her clean cap and made up some sweet tea¬ 
cakes, such as Gretchen used to like, and Lou 
had opened the last jar of honey to put on the 
table, and Carry and Gretchen had greased 
their hands in trying to light up the old astral- 
lamp, because it made a softer light than gas. 

Now that Charley was there, however, it was 
all changed. They began talking of the politi¬ 
cal news, and presently called her Miss Knote, 
and she grew silent, and red. and pale by turns, 
and said she must go—that it was growing dark, 
and she had her dress to change before she left 
town that night. Thiuking, poor child! of what 
a bright little time this had been, and then of^ 
the weary stretch of days waiting for her at 
home, while Charley helped the heiress with as ^ 
proud dignity as the Lord Marquis of Carabas. 5 

Altogether the whole evening was a miserable J 
failure. “And it was you who spoiled it all!” } 
•aid Lou, hotly, following her brother out into \ 


the passage. “Put on your hat and walk home 
with her, unless, indeed, you want to insult her 
altogether. There’s no accounting for the whims 
of men!” whisking herself back iu the room. 

Walk borne with her? Charley passed his 
hand vaguely over his face, which was cold and 
damp. We may laugh at the pain that made 
the heart, under that brown jacket, beat slow, 
and falter; but if his mother, in yonder, had 
guessed what her lame boy was giving up for 
her sake, that night, she would not have laughed. 
Instead, she was a little hurt that Charley spoke 
so roughly to her, when she came out and whis¬ 
pered to him, “Yes, I’ll go with her, if you 
wish it.” 

It was a pretty picture, in the little room, as 
Charley looked in out of the dark entry. It 
seemed to him like a bit of heaven—a prophecy 
of a heaven, rather, that never was to be. The 
astral-lamp made a clean, mellow light over the 
white walls, and the one picture hanging there, 
of his mother, painted by Stuart in her youth, 
a bright, flushed beauty, in habit and cap, that 
had softened and gentled down into the gray- 
liaired, mild woman sitting in her arm-chair 
below it. Gretchen had stooped, half-kneeling 
before her, to finish some womanish bit of gos¬ 
sip; the lamp threw its fullest light on her glow¬ 
ing face, for it began to glow again; on the 
true, honorable face, with all quick sympathies 
and earnestness at work in itf on the white 
forehead; the scarlet lips, never still an instant, 
speaking most when Bilent; on the dilated, bril¬ 
liant eye; on the nervous hands that helped bet 
to talk. How earnest she was to-night! How 
tenderly his mother bent over her, as if she 
needed a mother’s care! How proud and fond 
the girls were of her! How at home and fitting 
she seemed among them! Only he was outside. 
She would not even suffer him to ^e as a friend, 
a well-wisher. like the others, who could thank 
her for a pleasant hour, touch her hand a mo¬ 
ment, and then go on their separate paths. He 
did not turn to see his mother kiss her and pray 
for God’s blessing upon her—as she always did 
at parting with the girl—casing himself, as we 
know, in this armor of stolid indifference: it 
was going to be proof, that night, against all 
assaults, from within or without. What could 
women’s tears or kisses ever be to him? 

80 he hummed an air from II Trovatore , until 
Miss Knote had finished her adieus, and then, 
when the ungloved hand was laid on his arm, 
and they went down the quiet, moon-lit. street 
together, he descanted earnestly on the opera, 
on the last success of Ullmau in town, of hi* 
own dislike for Verdi’s gaudy, unmeaning mu&io. 
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Miss Knote had no ear for music, did not, in 
fact, know one note.from another. Charley, 
baffled a moment, turned the conversation to 
architecture—Kelly’s now block suggested that 
in the most obvious manner—it was a more sue- 
cessful opening than the last, for the young lady 
had lately read Ruskin; so they settled, to their 
own satisfaction, the barbarities of modern hy¬ 
brids in the way of brick and mortar, laughed 
at the unvarying Greek lines in parvenu houses, 
and united in giving the palm, for economy as 
well as grace, to the Gothic. So far so well. 
But the freshness of the subject was a little 
worn by this time; remarks did not come to 
the surface without some forcing; there were 
long pauses between them, sometimes, danger¬ 
ous pauses to Charley; the street was lonely 
and shaded; the moonlight fell so white and 
still upon them, as they insensibly slackened 
their pace und sauntered slowly along; and 
then, her eyes were fixed on the ground, so that 
there was no reason why his, hungry and pas¬ 
sionate, should not read her face. It was but 
for a moment—why should he not do it? If it 
made his loss and pain afterward harder to 
bear, why, no matter, he had to bear it alone. 

It was a pale, grave face, now that the ani¬ 
mation had died out of it; a settled sadness in 
it, unfit for one so young. Was she, too, alone, 
homesick for some one nearer and tenderer than 
all others? He fancied the hand lying on his 
arm looked nerveless and tired, as if unused to 
kind, loving grasps. Charley Iloge’s fancy was 
easily heated that night. But what was it to 
him if the poor girl was unloved or needed 
friends? He dared not help her—he could not 
play with fire and not be burned. 

So he talked on of architecture, in a dis¬ 
jointed fashion, but he bent his head closer 
than was necessary, and held the arm tighter 
to his side. 

It was a very natural transition, you know, 
from medieval architecture to the religious ideas 
it was meant to express, and from that to reli¬ 
gion itself, and then- 

Never let a young woman listen to a man’s 
doubts and opinions, on that theme, unless, she 
is ready to have his heart opened for her in¬ 
spection. Most young men have some vague 
hope and belief, kept out of sight in the club or 
at the office; a dreamy mingling of the old Rea¬ 
sons their mother taught, and the half-formed 
faith in whatever is better and purer than them¬ 
selves—God, the woman they love, the good life 
they mean, soma day, to live; 4rea m y» hut real, 
hidden deeper than all surface thoughts of trade, 
parties, or politics, or yachting. They are most 


^ apt to speak of it to a woman; when (hey do, 

I as we said, it is a sensitive, suggestive hand- 
grasping. 

It was easy for Charley Huge to come to &, 
to-night. He felt so intolerably alone, you see; 
<; ho had given up his great hope in life^the win- 
s ning this woman beside him for his wife—for 
\ his mother and sisters. They never could knopr 
\ it, never comfort him with sympathy. There 
£ were so many closed doors which their hands 
ij could not touch. 

^ Weil, they were to stay forever closed, he 
s knew, lie gulped down a sigh, being a strong, 
< hopeful man, and seeing that his life must ne- 
^ cessarily be incomplete and stingy. There was 
$ another life, thank God! And so, with this pain 
^ at his heart, feeling doomed to a fate unlike 
j! other men, he could not help it if the hopes 
ij and thoughts he bad of that other life would 
< come to his lips, and utter themselves to thp 
jj sad, grave woman at his side. It was such a 
| solemn thing to live. They were both lonely, 
^ that night—could he not make a friend of her? 
5 He loved her with such unutterable passion and 
^ truth—they came so close to God, it seemed to 
£ him, through that hopeless earnestness and love. 
$ Why should ho not show her all that was in hip 
j; soul, except his love for her, bring her closer, 
5 even in that way, than any other living crea- 
J ture? It would bo something to remember that 
!; she knew him. 

^ So this big, blundering Charley, with his blood 
ij throbbing hot and fierce in every vein, his words 
•j stammering, and now and then a drop of mois- 
j: ture starting from his hungry, blue eyes, and 
!; losing itself in the whiskers below, went on, 

«: step by step, over all their old school-days, tha 
s years gone since then, the work undone, tha 
< trials he had made to be a different, better man, 
s the trial he would make until he succeeded. It 
£ seemed natural to them both (as a true thing 
^ always does seem natural,) that he should talk 
v in this way, and she should answer. She waj 
' paler, trembled more than he thought she would: 

!; that was a' girl’s gentle pity, doubtless. “Sha 
l would forgive him.for this? They had known 
jj each other so long—a man could not talk so to 
^ home-folks—and she always seemed nearer than 
j any—stranger.” 

? “She had nothing to forgive,” she said, the 
£ wet, dark eyes turned softly up to his face and 
;> resting there. “She herself had not many 
l friends; she-” 

l The hand shook so upon his coarse sleeve that 
^ he could not help holding it, to keep, it still. 

^ “And she would always be his friend? help 
\ him by her pure, true words?” he asked. 
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“If she could,” was the answer; “but she was 
so weak herself and full of faults; there was so 
little she could do for any one,” the lips un¬ 
steady, and great tears coming. 

He held the little hand tighter; for an instant 
he felt blind, stifled; he stepped short, then 
hurried on. Why should he not tell her? It 
was her right to know he loved her. There 
could be no crime in the bare, plain truth. She 
should know, that night, what she was to him, 
always had been, and that he never could ask 
her to be his wife. It would not make her less 
happy, no matter what her fate might be, to be 
sure one life was servant to her own. 

They had reached the lane of elms leading up 
to her house, now; there was a plank seat made 
under one of them. Charley seated her on it, 
just where the moonlight could fall on her face. 

What difference what he said? It was the 
'same old story that comes, sometimes, into 
•every woman’s life. Let the stout-hearted crip¬ 
ple tell it in his own fashion. 

“I cannot ask you to be my wife,” he said, 
stroking the hand that he had crushed, in his 
own great paws, all through the recital, “I 
never will. You know why, Gretchen. Even if 
it were not for this,” touching the lame foot. 
“But I wanted to give you my love. That is 
all, 1*11 go now, never to see you again, if you 
wish it. But I will never, if you will let me be 
your friend, annoy you with these words again.” 

As be went stumbling on, the girl hid her face 
in her hands. He had not asked her for her 
love. Could she tell him she had given it un¬ 
asked ? Her hot, Irish feeling was bubbling with 
words that she dared not speak. He would not 
ask her to be his wife because he was poor. 
Why, she had money enough fbr all. Did he 
not know that? He thought he loved her. Not 
with the dumb tenderness with which she had 
thought of him, through all these long years, 
the only true, manly man she had ever known: 
wondering if ever she would gain a kind, ap¬ 
proving word from him. So tired of standing 
alone, thinking if she had but his strong loving 
arm to lean on for a little while, she would be 
willing to die. 

And now he loved her; but he would not ask 
her to be bis wife. She would not have asked 
whether he were a beggar or a prince. 

“Good-by,” she said, rising, and holding out 
her hand. 

“Is that all?” said Charley. 

“What more can there be?” 

“I know. And yet-” He did not know 

what he had expected: but not this. “All, 
Gretchen? He put his great hands on either 


side of the girl's head, stroking the soft brown 
hair, the very touch of *his fingers full of pas¬ 
sionate disappointment. 

“What can I do?” looking up at him. 

“Nothing. I know.” He felt the veins in the 
temples swell hotly; the woman’s pride in her 
was fully awake now. She rose quietly. 

“I must go. It is late, and we are going on 
a journey to-night, you know?” 

Charley did not answer for a moment; lie 
turned awny and stood under the horse-chest¬ 
nuts. breaking off bits of the bark. Be could 
see the lower part of the city from where he 
stood, a broad flat, massed with dwelling houses. 
Every man there had a right to be happy—to 

have a home, a wife, and child. Only he- 

Then he glanced at the little head so regally 
shaped, with the moonlight striking a level ray 
across the brown hair. Was she fit to degrade 
into poverty? remembering the bare scrapings, 
the hard work there in the little kitchen at 
home. Remembering, too, how lie had bent 
over his father’s bed, as he lay dying, and pro¬ 
mised to take his place to his mother and 
sisters. Pshaw! these things were reality. Love 
and hope were for poets and dreamers! If he 
had plnyed at crushing out this fancy from his 
heart before, he did it now in earnest. “It is 
better I should go,” in a cold, hard tone. “I 
was mad to speak at all. Good-by, Gretchen.” 

“Good-by.” 

He held her hands, looking in the downcast 
face. It would almost have comforted him for 
this great life-loss, if he could have touched his 
lips to hers once, as he used to do. But only 
her hand met his, and it was cold and clammy. 

“That is all,” she said, drawing away. 

“Yes.” Taking his cap up and crushing it in 
his hands. “You’ll come to see mother and the 
girls, when you come back?” 

“No. Not after this. Never any more.” 

“No, Gretchen? They haven’t many friends, 
and—and I thought I’d hear of you, sometimes, 
but- We will never meet then?” 

She made no answer. 

“On the street, sometimes?” he said, with a 
bitter laugh. “Be kind to me then, child. For¬ 
give me, but you seem like a child to me. Be a 
kind, good friend. If I can only sometimes see 
you smile and bow in passing; I’ve not much to 
look forward to in this world.” 

And so, turning off abruptly, he left her and 
passed on down the lane. 


| CHAPTER IX. 

\ Charley Hooe was too much engrossed by 
s his own trouble to have thought much of John 
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Mackay and his affairs. At any rate, it never j the tug of war. Doty is an infernal scoundrel, 
entered into his blundering, careless brain to i but I fancy, sometimes, there might be a way 

connect the two, or to imagine that Mrs. Knote’s i of arranging the matter without-” This last 

sudden whim to leave the city could have any- J line was blotted out by a stroke of the pen, but 
thing to do with the escape of Mackay’s enemy, ij Charley read it. “I will write from Marquette. 

He went back to his work, getting out jobs of £ Yours, etc.” 
writing now and then, and preparing old Low- $ Hoge tried in vain to make any connected 
ther’s case for the next term. His mother and £ sense* out of this. The very writjng was irre- 
Lou noticed how more than usually kind and ^ gular, unlike Mackay’p compact, clerk-like chi- 
cheerful he was; it must be the chance of sue- l rography. “A man always talks of fate when 
cess in this knotty case, they thought. But t he’s going to make a fool of himself,” said 
Carry, who was a sickly, quiet girl, and curi- ^ Charley, and waited impatiently for the next 
ously keen-sighted, never replied when they jj letter. But none oame. Instead, a few lines 
talked in this way. She used to bring her sew- | in the telegraph column, which Hoge found in 
ing and sit on a stool beside him, though, some- £ the paper, one morning, a fortnight later^and 
times leaning her head on his knee, and once \ which drove the blood from his face to his 
or twice came into his room, toward morning, > heart. It was the day when Lowther’s case 
to put her arms about his neck and kiss him * was to be decided, when Charley found that 
again good-night. Poor Charley did not sleep \ item in the paper; it had been adjourned over 
much in those times. ^from the day before; only an hour or two’s 

John Mackay wrote to him from Pittsburg, j: work for Hoge on it. So he went down to 

saying that., as he expected, Doty had joined ij court, and, having finished his argument, with- 
the other party; that he intended to go with ^ out waiting to hear the decision, took the noon 
them on the same train, but keeping himself^ train and started to the West, 
out of sight. “I do not much fancy,” he wrote, \ To explain this, we must go back and explain 
“having to play the part of a detective in this $ some things which Hoge did not understand, 

manner, but when we are safely on the boat, I j> It was a clear morning when the boat left 

think it best to come openly forward. I will $ Sault Ste. Marie: clear, with the peculiar purity 
then have the game in my own hands. One of ’ of the lake air, a sort of keen brilliancy that 
the party is, I am convinced, ignorant of the \ rasps the skin and pains the eyes with its steely 
deception, and a straightforward course would $ glitter. It was not a regular steamer plying 
be the safest with her. I never saw a face on $ between the points on which Mrs. Knote took 
which God had written truth and honor in more $ passage, but a boat out on a pleasure excur- 
beautiful lines.” i; sion, filled with tourists, who meant to coast 

Hoge threw the letter into his desk, wonder- j; along the shores of the lake further than any 
ing what had become of Jenny, if she had gone $ white men then ventured, with the exception of 
back to the teaching, the housekeeping for old $ Indian agents. One of these was on board, with 
Sara, the dead stretch of gray beach, the eter- J the semi-annual fund for the Dahcotahs. 
nal sorrowful plash of the surf. “John’s a j Crew and passengers wore alike a lazy holi- 
clever, honest fellow', well-meaning, if he is a | day look, as the boat, with a gay pennant fiying, 
bit hard; but how the woman can idolize him £ steamed slowly out into the lake. Behind them, 
into such a hero is beyond my ken.” I here and there along the shore, the silver sand- 

Other letters came from Mackay, written ^ beaches peculiar to that region pushed hot and 
briefly, a few hurried lines from hotels usually, ^ white in the sun; while, on the dim horizon-line 
but growing strangely altered in tone. From \ some of the thousand small islands that dot tho 


some unknown cause, his vindictiveness was 
either turned aside, or put to rest, for ttye time, 
against the widow and her daughter. The last 
was a note, scrawled at Sault Ste. Marie; it 


great lake rose, green and plumy with foliage 
and warm-tinted fall flowers. 

Gretchen leaned eagerly over the deok^railing. 
The world seemed opening into a wider, un¬ 


said, “I have watched the party closely, myself £ known life of beauty, bo fresh and rare was the 
unseen. I do not know whether I shall now \ air, so airy and delicate in its very grandeur 
pursue the course of conduct intimated to you. \ was the new scene she looked on. 

There’s a fate in this matter, Charley. I feel^ Her mother, at the other end of the deck, 
myself subjected to influences I never knew $ under the shade of an awning, had but little 
before; I cannot be more explicit with you, $ core for what beauty or life the world might 
for 1 hardly comprehend my own meaning. We hold. Her fight for life was nearing its climax; 
the boat to-morrow morning: then comes * a few more watchful passes, a few mofe dea- 
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perate throws, and then victory, or a defeat to 
which death would he a boon. 

So far she had kept Doty under control, and 
out of her daughter’s sight, but this Would not 
be possible longer. But there was nearer peril 
than that to face. She held a card in her hand, 
nbw, looking down at it with apparent careless¬ 
ness, while a negro waited for her reply. ‘‘John 
Mackey?” Doty had told her that he fancied 
Mackay had dogged them all of the way; he 
was here, on the boat, asking for an interview. 
She had no time to consult her colleague. “I 
will be glad to receive Mr. Mackay,” she said, 
ruffling her curls unconsciously as the negro 
turned away. Her woman’s wit was proof- 
armor against any threats or claims. 

But Mrs. Knote was baffled. The grave, sad- 
looking young man met her with a friendly, 
honest look, and sat down by her side with a 
quiet determination, apparent in every word or 
glance, to go to work, moderately and calmly, to 
the root of this matter. Some other motive 
than his personal interest influenced him. For 
the half-hour, during which their interview 
lasted, she tried vainly to discover it. The clue, 
however, was given at last. 

“I am glad, madam,” he said, in the same 
grave tone, “that I risked coming to you and 
stating my purposes openly. Because; a wrong 
has been placed between us, by those who are 
dead, we need not be enemies.” 

“Assuredly, you are right,” with a placid 
smile and a keener glance. 

“If the proof of Doty’s story can be ob¬ 
tained,” he went on, “it is but natural that I 
should push my claim, and equally natural that 
you should resist it.” 

“As I do not credit his assertions, lpy dear 
Mr. Mackay, my present journey is to convict 
him of fraud.” 

A half-smile passed over the young man’s 
mouth, but ho continued, gravely, “We’ll go 
together, then, in search not of fraud, but truth. 
Your daughter is not aware of the purpose of 
your journey?” glancing toward Gretchcn. 

In that glance John Mackay’s tale was told. 
Mrs. Knote’s lint-white skin suffused with a 
sudden triumph, her eyes fairly glared for a 
minute. She brushed the spray off of her dress 
to gain time, with the rapidity of intuition scan¬ 
ning the effects this new discovery would have 
on her position. “If he would love the girl,” 
Bhe thought, “as he is already attracted by her, 
and marry her, I shall be free from Doty’s 
power, and, by a little judicious Scheming, ckn 
secure my interest in the property.” Then she 
said, aloud, “She knows nothing.” 


^ “And I would prefer that she should not be 
jj annoyed with such an affair, until, indeed,” he 
*; added, smiling, “it might become necessary for 
;j her to relinquish her claim.” 

< “My little girl would do it gracefully, with- 
f, out a long notice. Well, Mr. Mackay,” holding 
*; out her hand, “we will be cbivalric enemies, 
l and hold a truce until war is a necessity.” 

5; He laughed and sauntered beside her up and 
^ down the deck. Eight years ago he had felt the 
J power of this woman’s manner, and he felt it 
| not a whit the less to-day, when he had learned 
\ bow to understand its source, and to appreciate 
j» the charm of the confiding, yet self-respecting 
\ tone of her whole bearing. She had traveled, 

5 read, received the best education—that of con- 
\ tact with wealthy and subtle minds—and she 
i had every motive to conciliate this man. She 
\ spared no effort to do it, never forgetting to 
$ pause where the light threw a picturesque 
«: shadow over the figure of the girl, nor to watch 
bow his face warmed and lighted as he looked 
: at her. 

i Mackay had lived in almost total seclusion 
J from women. This one met every want and 
: taste of his nature, and promised to satisfy it. 

» He had a keen eye for beauty, a keener percep- 

* t.ion of character: the girl stood, an unconscious 
: study for both. She had laid aside her mourn- 
I ing and assumed the costume worn by ladies 

* who travel on the upper* lakes at that season of 
‘ the year—clinging, soft garments of gray, which 
J: hinted at the lithe perfection of her form, a 
5 broad-brimmed straw hat, shading the clear- 
\ cut, grand, tender face, with its dark, earnest 
^ eyes. A scarlet bird’s-wing, which slie bad 
ji fastened in the brim of the hat, gave the bit of 
ij color which the picture needed. 

J; When they stopped, at last, near her, and her 
£ mother named her indifferently to the stranger, 
her eyes brightened the whole face into beauty, 
i; She knew the name well—Charley’s old Chum. 

*: So she held out her hand, with a blush and 
i; smile, and said Mi*. M&ckay was a friend of 
$ friends of hers. 

^ And John Mackay, who, a motnent before, 

* had been thinking that, if he could force him- 
\ self to love any woman, it would be altogether 
\ a gentler and pleasanter way to take this girPs 
l fortune from her by a xvfedding-ring than by a 
^jabbering of lawyers’ tongues—John Mackay, 

* we say, forgot this prudential motive, and felt 
{ his blood heat and thrill aait never did* before 
\ when the wonderful eyes met his. 

\ Gretchen, remembering “the friends,” ma- 
$ nmuvred and guided the conversation until it 
} came to the* one name, anti then laughed, antJH 
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chatted, and blushed, and grew pale, as heed-$ lake with delicate tints of rose and purple, and 
less of the grave face betot over her, and the J the boat drifted on into some vague realm of 
watchful eyes, as of the pine railing on which \ color, and coolness, and waving shadows—drift- 
she leaned. S ing—drifting. It was a dream to John Mackay. 

Mrs. Knote left them—he knew not when nor < “There is a fate in it,” he said, when his reason 
how. The hours slid past, the shadows of the \ tried to put out a warning hand. And so, as 
island trees along the cool Wot&r commenced to \ Charley Hege guessed, Jebn Mackay prepared to 
lengthen, soft sunset hues colored the sky and £ make a fool of himself. (to be continued.) 


MINNIE. 

BT CLARA B. HEATH. 


“I cannot write to-day, mother!” 

She threw her pea aside, 

And bowed her face upon her hands, 

Her gathering tears to hide. 

“I cannot write to-day, motherl* 

That voice so sweet, so dear, 

How much of mournful tenderness 
Had gained within the year! 

*Twas when the early violets bloomed. 
And when, within the dell. 

We found the tiny strawberry flower 
We always loved so well; 

*Twas at the quiet evening hour, 

I walked by Minnie’s side— 

She said when Antmnn came again 
She should be Percy’s bride. 

And Autumn Came, with crimson leaves, 
And gorgeous, bright-hued flowere— 
Earth never dons a lovelier robe 
Thaa in the Autumn hours 
I walked again within the dell: 

There was a new-made mound, 

And, searching on the marble stone, 
Twas Percy’s name I found. 

Our Minnie’s fece grew very white, 

Her eye with tears was dim— 

She never said the earth was dark, 

She never spoko of him; 


She only breathed more mournfully 

The songs she once had sung— 

We did not hear her gushing laugh. 
As onee that laugh had rung. 

And when the violets bloomed again. 
Our Minnie’s step grew slow; 

We wept to think upon the change 
Since Percy’s head lay low. 

In happier hburs her pen hod proved 
The source of many a lay, 

But now she cast the pen aside— 

“I caunot write to-day.” 

We tried to think the hectic flush, 
Upon her cheek so wan. 

Would deepen to the bloom of health 
When Summer days were gone; 

We tried to think the angel Death i 
Would pass our darling by— 

We wondered why it was not so, 

We asked each other why. 

She died. ’Twas in the Autumn time, 
When Summer roses die, 

When, now and then, a crimson leaf 
Came idly floating by; 

The song of birds, the hum of beau 
Waa borne upon the air— 

We sought again the little dell. 

And laid our Minnie there. 


“MY HOME IS NOT OF EARTH.” 


BT HBLBB AUGUSTA 


Sbk not to bind my spirit hero, 

Amid these fading flowers, 

That bloom a little whilo to cheer 
The heart in Summer hours, 

Then droop beneath the Autumn frost, 
To wither in a tomb, 

With all their richest glories lost, 

And all their sweat perfume. 

Oh! bid me not with prido to wear 
The laureVwreath of feme, 

That gives us for a charm to bear 
A hollow-sounding name.. 

Can honor’s garland charm awhile 
The heart from its despair ? * 


Or touch the faded Up to smile, 

When grief is anchored there? 

No more with fortune’s gems appear, 
And braid them for this brow— 
They cannot lure my spirit here) 

Or charm my senses now. 

Seek not again, with dance and song; 

To bid me Join thy mirth— 

My place Is with another throng, 

My home is not of Earth.” 

Then pass with your allurements by. 
Ye charms by tempters given— 

I go where blossoms never die. 

My home’s prepared tn I lee* ear. 
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BELL PERRY. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-*8 DIART.” 


CHAPTER I. 5 saw a magnificent woman helped out of Mr. 

When Nanny Perry’s love affairs were so far j Hastings’ carriage, at Mr. Hastings’ gate, by a 
settled that she knew what day she would be gentleman not exactly magnificent, not in any 
married, wliat dress she would wear, and whom d e 6 rce magnificent, in fact, but refined-looking, 
the bride'smaids would be, she would have been ( eas y» quiet manners of very polite manners; 
perfectly happy, (so she said to herself and to \ for Nann y 8,1 w how he gathered tho lady’s 
her foster-mother, aunt Felicia,) if it hadn’t \ shawl - assisted her skirts, received her handful 
been for her sister Bell, who, as preceptress of i; 11 ^ ^°tvers and leaves and carried them fdr her, 
Pinkerton Academy, was in the fair way of; picked up something she let fall in alighting, 
working herself into her grave in two years, \ and attended her airy steps through yard and 
(so Nanny said and believed,) and nobody to ij P iazza - l ° the very door, which he opened for 
lament it, as such a thing ought to be lamented, \ ber 118 ^ sbe bad been Queen Juno herself, 
but herself, Jared Morris, her lover, and aunt \ “ Now was Bel1 ’ 8 brcad al1 dou S h? ” **nny 
Felicia. \ sa ' d *° h er8 ©lf> repeating one of aunt Felicia’s 

That is, she was not sure of another. Per- <: sayings; and she showed the depth of her 
haps Mr. Waterhouse, to whom it belonged (if ^xiety hy forgetting her parcels and leaving 
he but knew it,) to prevent the disaster, would j them bcbind ber in tho coacb » b ? dra e« in S ber 
lament it if it came. Perhaps he cared for Bell. \ “ duster ’” tumbling at the gate-steps, growing 
She thought so, sometimes, when she saw with $ bo *> aild not bnow ^ n K clearly what she said in 
what deference he regarded her in all companies, \ speaking cither to Bell or the coachman. And, 
saw what bashful pains he took to come near | b*uly» ^ was n ot a composing sight, after all her 
enough to engage her in conversation, and what \ doubts and bo P a8 ’ “ lookin S 01 * tbat picture, 
consideration he habitually showed in bringing, s and tben on tb * 8 * 011 Be ^» w * tb dr >' b P 9 * con ~ 

or sending her the best of everything to read. 5 st ra i ne( l srailo, weary movements, getting ont 
She knew there was a wide difference between > * be coacb as be9t sbe could, (with the little, 
this and his demeanor toward herself; but, per- \ red ’ 8 table-scented coachman s help,) filling her 
haps, it arose from the difference in their posi- l nrm9 ^ith parcels and wraps, making her way 
tions, ages, characters. Perhaps he would have ij laboriously with them all up to the door-steps, 
felt and shown the same, if Bell had been mar- £ Bu ^ there Mr. and Mrs. M hippie and little 
ried, and he could not possibly have one thought $ Jimni X meet tbem » and Bel1 carried her bundles 
of her for his wife. Perhaps—in short, there ij Il ° further; for Mr. Whipple soon had them all 
was no limit to the possibilities with which faith- ji in his own arra8 > Mrs - Whi PP le bad aU of Bell 
fui Nanny invested her sister's lot, in the sum- > in bers » was helping her and actually crying 
mer vacation at aunt Felicia’s, and especially in f° r j°y» wb ^ e B ^tle Jimmy, eager for his share 
the last few days of it, when tho time was near ^ °f ^ be ©udearment, held Bell s skirts, looking up 
in which they would return to their school, \ with a ready-made on his beautiful mouth, 
would meet Mr. Waterhouse, and be shown un- $ Fc ' v things, at that moment, could have given 
equivocally, perbaps, what his sentiments and j Nanny greater pride than to see, as she did, 
intentions toward Bell really were. j! nearly all the love and welcome poured out on 

_ Bell. Referring, in her thoughts, to the woman 

( across the street, she wondered (a little spite¬ 
fully I fear) whether, at any rate, the had ever 
met many welcomes like that! Bell was always 
Hastings in his law-office, and an inmate of his \ meeting them, wherever she went, Nanny re¬ 
family ; while, across the way, lived Mr. Whip- \ fleeted. 

pie, a clergyman of the place, with whose family \ “Good to get back into the dear old room 
our sisters boarded when at Pinkerton. Now \ again, isn’t it, darling?” Bell said, later, when 
it happened that, as they were driven up to Mr. jj they were in their own chamber, turning her 
Whipple's gate, on the day of their return, they \ face away to deposit her watch. 
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Nanny, who caught a glimpse of tears Bhining ? term, and the following dialogue occurred bo¬ 
on her lids, reading there Bell’s sense of loneli- tween two who sat hpart from the rest. Nanny, 
ness, pain, with difficulty brought herself to $ sitting to look at the vegetable garden, heard 
answer: “Yes—but. Miss Bell, there are two $ every word; of course she did. It began with 
who say that you aren’t going to kill yourself*: one’s saying to another, “Have you called since 
this fall; and that, after this fall, you’re not j> Bhe’s been there?” 

going to be here a day, teaching. You’re going $ “Yes; didn’t see her though! I wus in las’ 

to be with Jared and me, at C-. There’s a «: Mond’y.” 

learned man there, Jared says, who has more ij 
books than there are in all this town, Pinker- i» 


‘An’ didn’t see ’er?” 
‘Naw,” meaning No. 


‘Inquired how she 


ton.” (N. B It was rather easy for Nanny’s j; wus; but Miss Hastin’s didn’t call ’er.” 


lip to curl, far easier than for Bell’s, which pro¬ 
bably never curled. Nanny’s curled then; she 
was, at present, in no light disgust toward Pin- 


‘Didn’t! I sh’d think that wus queer!” 
“/thought ’twus! decidedly!” 

“They say she’s more’n common; oonsid’- 


kerton and all that belonged to it—save the \ able.” 


dear, good Whipples, who had just redeemed 
themselves by showing sucb love for Bell.) “It t 
is Professor Perkins; you’ve heard of him. He \ 
isn’t married. Jared says he don’t know as he j; Mrs. Nute, “that her fust husbun’ wus gov’ner 
is likely to marry, he’s such a bookworm; but j; of sunthin’; but what, I’m sure / don’t know, 
he says he will know how to value your friend- $ Not of any state though, I believe; but of sun- 


“Do! Well, /’ve no ’bjections!” although she 
looked as if she had. 

“They say,” continued the first speaker, 


ship; and think, if this won’t be nice! 

Bell smiled a little, dressing her hair, and told 


£ thin’ else.’ 

First husband? 


She ben married twice ? I 


Nanny that she and Jared had great plans for i| didn’t know that!” 4 

her because they saw her with partial eyes. $ “Wal, she ha’n’t. I made a mistake. I wus 
But her color had returned; her smile had $ thinkin’ of Squire Waterhouse an’ she as bein’ 
parted with its constraint; and, seeing how $ already married, which I s’pose they a’n’t; 
lovely she was, in her rich deep-blue merino s though there’s no knowin’! They’re sly enough 
and spencer of black lace, Nanny said, within ^ ’bout sunthin *, all of ’em over there! that’s sar- 
herself, that Mr. Waterhouse might go on attend- J tain!” 
ing his magnificent woman, if he pleased! She 
hoped he would! She wanted Bell with her, to 


They then put their heads close together, 

; whispering something that Nanny could not 


help adorn her home. She had no great pro- $ understand. 

fundity, nor, in fact, had Jared; but they both * When they were at breakfast, the next morn- 
had enough good common sense, she said within j ing, Mrs. Whipple spoke of a book Mrs. Hastings 


herself, to admire depth in others. They would 
both be hospitable and pleasant. The house, in \ 


offered some days before to send in, adding, 
$ “She hasn’t sent it. She has had a visitor there 


the days of Jared’s father, had been a favorite \ all the week; a Mrs. South. I don't know who 
resort of scholars and other superior people; so she is; for we haven’t seen one of them since 
it should be in Jared’s day. On this she was re- $ she came, which is rather strange, 1 think, since 
solved; and if she could have Bell, then wouldn’t $ we have been accustomed to see all their visitors 
they two shine! She through her good-nature, ^ so soon.” 

Bell through her intelligence, beauty, and good- s Nanny sat down after breakfast to rattle off 
ness! If Bell’s loving heart wouldn’t miss the i* a letter to aunt Felicia, of which this is the con- 
singleness of devotion she believed Mr. Water- ^ elusion: “Pupils are flocking into the place 
house, above most men, capable of paying! Ah, j! from all quarters, in town and out. It makes 
there was the anxiety! s Bell’s eyes large seeing so many, hearing of 

_ \ others coming. Pray for her, aunt Felicia! 

i Qive thanks for me—only I’m worried about 
Bell! Oh! if you or anybody can tell mo why 


CHAPTER III. 


No one at Mr. Whipple’s mentioned the lady £ I have one," good and sensible like Jared, to love 
across the way, nor Mr. Waterhouse, nor Mr. ^ me better than he loves all the rest of ther world 


and Mrs. Hastings, intimate as the families had •> put together, (as he says he does, and I believe 
been, until late in the afternoon, when some !j it!) while excellent, beautiful Bell hasn’t any- 
ladies, from the outskirts of the village, called*; body (to love her with like devotion, I mean,) 
to consult our preceptress respecting the course jj I wish you or somobody would. It would be 
to be pursued with their progeny the coming ij interesting to know.” 

Vol. XLV.—18 
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She wrote again in a few days, one of the 5 hearing. For, little by little, she yielded herself 
rapid letters of which she wrote so many both * to him, looked in his face, and smiled as she used 
to aunt Felicia and Jared; the following is an j to, and then he looked happy. Seeing this, I 
extract: < began to be vexed again at the folly which sets 

“Mrs. Whipple, Bell and I were out looking s him to marrying this Mrs. South, when here is 
at the grapes in the piazza, the morning that I \ Bell, who seems so exactly to suit him. 
finished my other letter to you, when I saw Mr. \ “Have I told you, aunt Felicia, that it was 
Waterhouse coming toward our house with some \ he who brought her here, after having been 
Reviews in his hand. (He and Bell are alike in $ journeying a week with her among his friends 
one thing; they are always getting buried in the | in Connecticut? That is the case; and since 
Reviews.) If Bell saw him, she ‘made no sign,’ ^ she came here, he has attended to her so assi- 
unless this was it: turning to see what grapes s duously that there is no doubt in any one’s 
were ripening off at the other end of the piazza, $ mind as to the nature of the connection be- 
out of the way of ub all. I think she did make $ tween them. 

one so. s “He had brought the Reviews for her; they 

“I, of course, had my eyes on Mr. Water- •< soon had them open between them. But school 
house. I was delighted to see him coming! I $ was to commence that morning. Nine o’clock 
think I could have danced the ‘ Spanish dance £ came, as the tongue of the Academy bell began, 
for two,’with nobody to help me! especially be-i; with disagreeable clamor, to warn us; trains 
cause I could not help seeing how bashfully he $ and squads of gents and Misses were going by, 
t came; not looking to find the latch of the gate, I* with all manner of satchels and bundles, and 
at which he was working, not looking at me, i each gent, each Miss gave a look, as if of 
(not even when I started to meet him and find J pride, at Bell. I heard one lad say, ‘ That's 
the latch for him); but, with the old air you’ve J the preceptress; the one in blue. Ain’t she 
read about, of one ‘who would approach, but $ splendid?’ 

dared not move,’ looking at Bell, who, as we i; “Mr. Waterhouse sighed a little, I noticed, 
had none of us spoken, still had her back turned £ when he said he must go, giving up the Reviews 
while she examined the thick grape clusters. \ to Bell. He always sighs, I’ve noticed, when 
Thought I, ‘Anyway, you’re a good man, Mr. s’ he tells her he must go. 

Waterhouse, let you marry whom you will. A jj “Speaking to us both, he added, ‘I don’t 
man must marry as he must, and has a right i| know as I have told you I am glad to see you 
to! I see how you respect Bell, and this shall s both back here again; but I am.’ 
be enough for me—if it will, alas! be enough $ “He then bade us all good-morning, and 
for her!’ And then I spoke out to him, cheer- $ went. 

fully, and took his Reviews out of his hand, ^ “This was Wednesday, aunt Felicia. To-day 
while we were going up the path. And Bell $ is Saturday. Mr. Waterhouse has been away 
turned slowly round, hearing us talking. She $ at court, since Wednesday. Mrs. Hastings has 
was pale around her eyes and mouth; she was £ been sick; she sent her love in, by the old 
in a poor little tremble and flutter, as I, who so | squire, and some peaches, such as melt into 
well know all her moods and aspects, saw. But} the sight and into the taste. The largest one, 
I don’t suppose anybody else saw it; for out- \ the most luscious of all the little basketful, was 
wardly she was as self-possessed and graceful s for Bell. But you know who ate the biggest 
as a queen. She was cool at first. At first, $ half of it. Her appetite and Bell constrained 
although I had been, as you have seen, to a < her, and she did cat. 

considerable extent propitiated by his appear- jj “Bell is brighter since Mr. Waterhouse came 
ance, I was hardly sorry to see her so; but Iover, that morning. She sees, I suppose, that 
soon was watching his face, listening to his $ he isn’t going to pass by her as if she were a 
voice, and gathering from both this inward £ stick, or stone, through his devotion to his mag- 
prayer to Bell: *Ah! Miss Perry, have a little s nificent Mrs. South, and forces herself to be 
mercy upon me! Be a little less hard and stiff* satisfied with this one little drop. But her eyes 
toward me! Lay not your disapprobation upon ^ tell me a story. The earth fades out of them 
me, for I have done what I must, and I still ? more and more, every day, and heaven comes 
value you.* * into them. Of course, I am enraged: but I 

“Bell, meanwhile, had probably not fairly ? know of something better for her than showing 
seen his face at all; but, little by little, the i it, and ♦carry on,’ as Mrs. Bateman says, to 
above deprecation seemed to make itself felt by such a degree, that she is forced to laugh and 
her through the one sense she did vouchsafe,' say, ‘ What a child, Nanny!”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. | 

Two of Bell’s “patronesses” called Saturdays 

afternoon, and I can do no better than to give $ 
an account of their visit in Nanny’s own words, s 
addressed, in a letter, to her aunt:— s 

“One of them lisps desperately, aunt Felicia. ^ 
If nature compelled it, and if she counted it a 5 
loss, I would render you her difficult speech \ 
in good, smooth Saxon; but she lisps all shej 
can, so here I present her before you just as; 
she is. \ 

“Mrs. Whipple and Bell were already in the$ 
room, when I entered. Both ladies half-rose, ^ 
extended their hands, but kept on jabbering^ 
and laughing. $ 

“‘Ha, ha, ha! if I don’t die laughing this* 
time, I never did!’ said one of them, Mrs. Harlo -1 
don. ‘How d’do, Miss Perry? Ha, ha, ha!’ \ 
“‘Yeth! glad ath can be to thee you, Mith J 
Perry!’ said the other, Miss Vesey. ‘He, he!$ 
/shall die, if the don’t! Gueth, now, where \ 
we’ve been; gueth who we’ve theen; gueth, * 
Mitheth Whipple; gueth, Mith Perry; gueth, l 
Mith Anna; do gueth, all of you!’ \ 

“I guessed they had seen Rip Van Winkle. \ 
“ ‘Oh, no! What, for pity’th thake, thet you> 
to guething thuch a ridiculouth thing ath that? 1 
You gueth, Mitheth Whipple!* < 

“ Mrs.Whipple, speaking quietly, guessed they > 
had been at Mrs. Hastings’, and had seen Mrs. j 
South, when Mrs. Harledon gave a great scream, l 
lifting both hands—and Miss Vesey gave a little { 
scream, clapping hers. For a while it seemed \ 
as if there was to be no end to their surprise at \ 
Mrs. Whipple’s guessing. While Mrs. Harledon { 
was yet descanting, Miss Vesey broke in with, \ 
‘Never mind now! Don’t talk any more about \ 
that now. I want thorn© fun about thith Mitheth ^ 
Thouth. The’th egthactly like a thscreech-owl! I 
egibactly!* <: 

“We looked wonderingly at her, all but Mrs. $ 
Harledon, who looked at us, laughingly enjoy- i* 
mg our wonder. \ 

“ ‘Her eyeth, I mean!’ pursued Miss Vesey. 5 
‘ They’re ath big ath that! poth!’ meaning ‘pa’s,’ ^ 
showing us her doubled-up right hand. ‘The’th i; 
an author, and a lecturer, and a woman’th- s 
right’th woman, and—a—divorthed creature !’i 
finishing off with a great expression. \ 

“‘No, Lily, not divorced!’ interposed Mrs.? 
Harledon. ‘ Worse than that! She don’t live $ 


keeptk her veil over her fathe, when the and 
Mithter Waterhouthe drive out. But I think 
that, if / had thuch a mole and thuch a beard 
ath that, and if I wath just thuch a woman ath 
the ith, I thouldn’t think I wath too good to 
thpeak to anybody here at Pinkerton!’ She 
ended here, with a great toss of her shoul¬ 
ders. 

“When Mrs. Whipple, who had listened to all 
they said without change of features, inquired 
how they knew these things about Mrs. South 
to be true, Mrs. Harledon said that a Mrs. Crane, 
who belonged in Connecticut, in the same town 
with Mrs. South, is at present visiting her (Mrs. 
Harledon’s) sister, at West Pinkerton; that, as 
she was so near Mrs. South, and as that lady 
was an authoress and distinguished, and as 
everybody calls on her, she thought she would, 
although she is far enough, according to Mrs. 
Harledon, from approving her principles. She 
and Lily had been wanting to get a sight of her, 
Mrs. Harledon said, and so they thought they’d 
call with Mrs. Crane, and be sure to catch her. 
They had just come from there. They parted 
with Mrs. Crane and Mrs. Harledon’s sister at 
Mr. Hastings’ gate. They thought they would 
make their call here and tell us. They had heard 
that we hadn’t seen her yet. 

“‘She had a splendid form,* Mrs. Harledon 
added, after having •waited a moment for us to 
speak. 

“ ‘Yeth, and a thplendid complecthion!’ Miss 
Vesey said; but if she didn’t paint, she was 
mistaken! Of course she did, such a woman! 
Of course, her splendid form was made up out 
of cotton! Such women knew how to do it! 

* A woman’th-right’th woman! Think, how ridi¬ 
culouth!’ she continued, as if determined to 
hold the citadel of abuse, out of which Mrs. 
Whipple’s soft words had nearly drawn her com¬ 
panion. ‘Not that I will ever bear anything 
from pa, or Dan, or any man! I won’t bear a 
thing from ’em! They know I won’t!’ (And 
we believed her, aunt Felicia, seeing the fire in 
her eyes.) ‘I wouldn’t bear anything from my 
huthband , if I had one! He’d get it, if he ever 
tried to make me do a thing I didn’t want to! 
But to be a woman’th-right’th woman!’ 

“Mrs. Whipple told her she feared there were 
passionate, exacting, unhappy women in many 
a house, where the gentle, sincere advocates of 


with her husband!’ * 

“ Yeth, that ith it, worth than being divorthed, \ 
you thee. The’th got a beard! Fact! A great | 
mole on her nothe, clothe to the tip, ath big ath \ 
that! * energetically showing us, this time, the $ 
ball-shaped end of her thumb. ‘No wonder the \ 


the highest human rights, for both men and 
women, were a reproach and laughing-stock. 
She hoped Miss Vesey would keep herself clear 
of this class, she said. 

“Miss Vesey, coloring, thought she ‘thould 


look out for that fast enough!’ 
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“But I think you have had enough of this 
stuff. 

“Upon our questioning them closely, they 
owned, with shame, that the mole wasn’t very 
large, nor the beard conspicuous; they had 
seen as large moles, as conspicuous beards on 
many faces. ‘But the feels tho nithe!’ plead 
Miss Vcscy. ‘If it hadn’t been for thith, we 
thouldn’t have thaid anything about it, thould 
we, Mitheth Hatheldon?’ 

“Norwas the indecorum very well substan¬ 
tiated, they owned. Mrs. Crane did not live in 
her part of the town, or belong to her set. She 
knew it was what people said; that was all. 
Mrs. Whipple reminded them of the numerous 
instances of scandal they had known, here in 
this village, when there wasn’t so much as a 
grain of truth in the foundation. 

“E’m! they gucqpcd they remembered! they 
said. They had had too much of it in their 
own cup, they Baid, not to know how bad it 
tasted, and they were thankful they came right 
hero with the budget, before opening it else¬ 
where. Of course, the Hastings’ and Mr. 
Waterhouse knew who and what they were 
associating with! of course they knew she was 
respectable! One thing they supposed was 
true; they supposed Mr. South spends most of 
every year, and the whole of some years, in 
Texas, raising cattle. lie is a great speculator, 
they said. Mrs. Crane said people say that, 
when he came North, ho and Mrs. South live 
in the same house, and that is all. 

“ ‘Nonsonse!’ said T. 

“‘Nonthenthe, thurc enough!’ said Miss 
Vosey. 

“ ‘Yes, nonsense!’ said Mrs. Harlcdon. And 
they went, filled with charity—au improvement, 
as you will say, upon their condition in coming. 

“They told us that Mrs. South, by some 
family marriages, is connected both with the 
Hastings’ and Waterhouse. From what she 
said, they suppose she is writing at Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings’. They ‘asked her,’ they said, ‘and she 
didn’t say she wasn’t.' 

“My good, untiring aunt Felioia! I am faulty 
onough, I know, in spite of the pains you have 
taken to make me better; but I am thankful not 
to be a silly, malicious gossip! 

“I must go down, little Jimmy Whipple says. 
He, and his mother, and Bell have got home, he 
says, and Mrs. Hastings is down there. 

''Morning, almost school time. 

“Adieu, aunt Felicia! It’s a splendid morn¬ 
ing. I get letters from Jared twice a week, and 
write to him twice a week; stingy letters mine 
ar that make him complain; not such as I 


write to you. Mrs. Hastings has invited us 
there to tea, this evening, and we are going.” 


CHAPTER V. 

NANNY TO AUNT FELICIA. 

“ Wednesday. 

“Mu. and Mrs. Whipple, Mr. Waterhouse, 
and Bell drove round the pond last evening. I 
heard them when they came, and started to go 
down, but stopped at the head of the stairs; for 
Bell and Mr. Waterhouse were by the hat-tree 
in the hall, and he was helping Bell out of her 
wrappings, although I heard Mrs. Whipple bid 
them not to do it there in the cold, as she hur¬ 
ried, shuddering audibly, to tho warm sitting- 
room. 

“I saw how slow his arm was, moving her 
heavy shawl, (and knew all the signs, aunt 
Felicia, for haven’t I Jared?) I heard the 
longing and regret in his tones when he said 
something to her about the time when he would 
not have to leave her, when his rightful, con¬ 
stant place would be at her side. Then they— 
kissed, aunt Felicia! just as boyish Jared and 
giddy I do! exactly! and then he went. 

“I wonder what she would say if she knew 
what I am writing? She sits, quite unconscious 
of it, before the fire, reading. 

“ ‘Guess what I am saying to aunt Felicia, in 
my letter, Miss Beil!’ 

“‘Writing to aunt Felicia again? What a 
child for writing letters!’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I know; but guess what I have been’ 
telling her!’ 

“ ‘Something about Jared!’ (She know bet¬ 
ter; I saw what she was thinking.) 

“‘I have been telling her that it took Mr. 
Waterhouse a long time to get your things oft, 
last night; and it did. I saw him when I was 
at the head of the stairs to go down. And l 
heard him say there wasn’t any fun in going.’ 

“She laughed; but she didn’t speak, or give 
me a chance to see her face, w hich was drooping 
on her hand, more and more. 

“ ‘I don’t suppose he has ever told you, in so 
many words, that he loves you, has lie?’ I was 
serious now. Remembering the somewhat pro¬ 
fuse declaration of my own good-hearted Jared, 
I wanted to know the proceeding of owe in many 
things unlike him, but like him in one thing, in 
the truth and goodness of bis nature. 

“ ‘Has he?’ I repeated. 

“ ‘No’—in tones musical as a June brook. 

“ ‘What did he say? plcaee tell me. How did 
it come about that you were engaged?* 

“‘He asked me, when wc were riding, last 
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evening, if I didn’t love him a little; and I told 
him the truth, which was, as you must know, 
that I loved him a great deal.’ (More than 
Jared has got out of me, even to this day, with 
all his enticements!) 

“ ‘Bravo!’ said I. 

“And then I went and got into her big chair 
with her, and we talked it all over. Mr. Water- 
house wants to be married at Christmas, when 
Jared and I are. Of course, she would consent, 
I told Bell. Yes, she said; but it almost took 
her breath, I saw. We cried a little for joy, 
then a little for our dear parents, whom, on 


account of the grave, wo cannot see beside us; 
and then still more for our gratitude toward 
you, dear aunt Felicia. You had made our 
hearts so loving, we said, when, with the no- 
glect and positive bad treatment so many poor 
orphans get, they might have grown so bitter! 

“So, dear aunty, we arc to be married Christ¬ 
mas Eve, in your little parlor. Bring in your 
white chrysanthemums; don’t let your salvias 
die; buy a blue ribbon for the white dove’s 
neck, and a white one for the blue kitten’s. 
Tell old Ponto to ring the Academy bell! I can 
bear to hear it now. Jt is music to me.” 


BEREFT. 


BY PERCY INGRAHAM. 


Aloxz I weep, ' 

While moans the Wintry wind, so sad and drear, 
For I am thinking of my babes so dear 
That fell asleep. 

Throe cherubs sweet 
Made music in my home far many days; 

Early I loomed to love their winsome ways 
And busy feet. 

^ Tho eldest one, 

A bright-eyed boy whose rosy lips I kissed, 

Tho first I learned to love—him first I missed— 
My only son. 

’Twas best, I know— 

Else had not God permitted it to be, 

Or left me here, to wait in angony 
. A second woe. 

Another day, 

The youngest, sweetest birdling in the nest— 


For of the three, I thought I loved her best— 
Was borne away. . 

My poor heart bled, 

It did not break—I ofteu wondered why— 

Yet knew my darlings lived beyond the sky— 
Thoy ore not dead! 

I loved her so! 

The darling that was left—my only child! 

But years ago, just as the sunset smiled, 

I bade her go. 

81ow drag the hours. 

I weep to-night—yet do not often weep— 
Over my darlings that I laid to sleep 
Among the flowers. 

One tie is loft— 

And though the past I nover can forget, 
Thank God for love, and that I am not yet 
Of all bereft! 


MONADNOCK. 
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Thb monarch mountain sits alone 
Majestic on his rock-built throne, 

And lo! his sun-lit diadem 
Glitters with many an icy gem. 

Around his feet the rebel clouds 
Come thronging up in angry crowds, 
Eager to dash, in wind and storm, 
Against his solitary form. 

But from his high, resplendent crown 
Ho looks witli placid glory down, 

And folds him in his iuIh? of snow, 
Regardless of tlu* rout below. 

Serene, ami solemn, and,sublime, 

Tho eldest-born, the heir of Time— 
To him, ns eges roll away, 

A thousand years are but a day. 


Though earthquakes rock the solid ground, 
And thunders verberate around, 

Moveless his walls and ramparts stand, 
Firm as they rose from God's right hand. 

Majestic mountain! like a child. 

By somo unwonted sight beguiled, 

I gase toward Heaven in dumb surprise, 
And view thee soaring to the skies. 

My heart is hushed, as I behold 
Thy hoary peak, thy realm of cold— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter flee, 
With scarce a single change for thee. 

And so, till Time himself expires 
In tho last day’s consuming fires, 

Tho monarch mountain sits alone 
Majestic on hi3 rock-built throne. 
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BY PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

I was staying at the Baths of Lucca. The c Oh! dear, yes, I dare say there was a twist 


extreme heat of an Italian summer had de¬ 
scended suddenly upon Florence, and strangers 
and natives had hurried to Shelley’s famous re¬ 
treat on the Serchio. 

The quaint old palaces of the city looked 
gloomy and deserted; the Cascine was empty 
as a flower-garden in the late autumn, and I 
decided that I might as well follow the rest of 
the world, and, perhaps, somebody in particu¬ 
lar; that will not be anybody’s business, for I 
am not going to givo you an experience of my 
own. 

I should like to describe to you the beautiful 
drive from the dear old town of Lucca down to 
the Baths, amongst the green fields and chest- 
nut-trees, but in this traveling age it would be 
new to nobody. Each of you have your special 
reminiscences of that little journey—call them 
up to givo interest to my story. 

But first, stop long enough to laugh at the 
recollection of the fat cuttode who showed you 
the quaint, gray cathedral, and the three black 
cats, with tails longer than ever feline append¬ 
ages were before, that haunted the place, and 
looked suspiciously at you, finally beginning a 
slow dance and chant about the altar, which 
fairly made you nervous, as if you had in¬ 
truded upon a congregation of witches instead 
of having entered a Christian church. 

Then remember the sudden turn the road 
takes, just at the foot of the first hill, the lovely 
water-fall, and the group of cottages with the 
handsome children; shut your eyes and drink 
in the moonlight, and the entire ecstasy of the 
dream, and rouse yourself with a desolate feel¬ 
ing to remember the scene has passed out of 
sight, perhaps forever. 

Now let us go on. 

The three little mountain villages teemed 
with the Florentine world. The beautiful Eng¬ 
lishwomen, who had taken up their residence 
in Tuscany, each one with some story of a 
husband’s cruelty as long as her titled pedi¬ 
gree; suspicious Frenchmen—hairy Germans— 
the charming little Polish countess who set fire 
to her husband’s bed-curtains, (and served him 
right, verdict of the men,) they were all there, 
reckless and gay as ever. 

278 


* in almost everybody’s morality, but it was very, 
5 very pleasant, that bright Italian summer. If 
$ any person extremely wise or dolefully good 
i; reads this sketch, don’t let him be too much 

< horrified—it w r as seasons enough ago—I have 
J kept Lent sufficiently long to atone for the sin 
i of having enjoyed my carnival. But it was 
j pleasant in spite of any wiseacre of them all; 
£ and, let such say what they please, it is good 
J to be nearer eighteen than thirty, to go ram- 
s bling about Italy undisturbed by guardians or 
\ friends, with frequent arrivals of letters from 
\ the dear old ones at home, who are so certain 
\ you are as good as gold, if not better. 

\ The season passes quickly enough—nobody 
<! need reproach himself with having enjoyed it. 
$ I don’t care if you do go away with a few 
l thorns in your breast that hurt for a great 
s while after; their very pain reminds you that 
5 you have enjoyed, and suffering becomes en- 
J durable on that account. I don’t believe Ten- 
\ nyson told the truth when he said that: 

\ “ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 

< 

J When one has had no summer dream at all, 

; the soul, in addition to the rest, feels bitter and 
v sore because it has been defrauded of that 
\ which every human being has a right to ex- 
; pect* or it drifts slowly along in a Polar sea of 
J monotony, with no great memories or events to 
l stir the waves; I would rather burn to death, 
v any time, than be frozen. 

; You remember what Byron says. I suppose 
t he is not a proper person to quote, but ho had 
j a way, occasionally, of touching- things to* the 
J very quick. I wonder if that is one great 
l reason why he is not “proper?” 
n Do you ever get tired of that word and its 

• restraints? I hope you are good and do not. 

5 Oh! yes, let us slander our friends; let us be- 
s lievc that everybody goes to hell who does not 
; accept our creeds; let us put the worst con- 
$ struction upon one's actions, hate our neigh- 
$ bors, despise our relatives, but do it decorously. 

\ Oh! let us be proper! 

\ You recollect that very naughty woman, 

< Becky Sharp? But I suppose you are too proper 
S to understand the feeling she expressed when 
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she was at the height of her golden year, her 
character spotless to all appearance, lovers and 
friends plenty, but she so tired of restraint and 
hypocrisy that she exclaimed, “I’d rather wear 
spangles and dance in a booth at a country fair!” 

I never honestly envied but two people—St. 
Simeon Stylites, the old chap who stood forty 
years on a pillar, and Caesar Borgia. It must 
be so jolly to find out how good or how bad 
you are capable of being. I am certain the 
angels are more tolerant of a great, big, 
honest sin than of the petty meannesses and 
weaknesses with whiclr we belittle our souls 
and disfigure our lives. In short, to carry out 
the comparison as unpleasantly as possible, I 
would rather have one deep, incurable cancer 
than a legion of tiny scrofulous sores that can 
be covered up and painted so as to make you a 
whited sepulchre of respectability. 

The night after my arrival, I went to a ball 
at the cercle made stupid by the presence of the 
grand-duke, his duchess, and that ill-favored 
eldest-born of theirs, whom one likes to think 
of as being deprived of all hopes of sovereignty 
of any sort. I am sure that in the millennium 
potentates will be obliged to be handsome. 

Amongst the crowd of familiar faces I saw 
one that perplexed me extremely. 

The lady came in late, escorted by an old 
Florentine dame whose diamonds and former 
eccentricities were the envy of half her ac¬ 
quaintance. The latter would have sent her 
to the tread-mill, twenty years before, if she 
had been a poor girl; and if there had been any 
truth in the legend that the beautiful stones 
will lose their lustre in the presence of guilt, 
the gems on her forehead would have turned to 
pebbles long ago. But no matter, she had an 
acknowledged position and high rank, and the 
fact of her presenting a stranger was enough to 
insure, for him or her, a gracious reception 
from all the world. 

A pretty woman the new-comer was—stylish, 
beautifully dressed, with a delightful devil look¬ 
ing out of her gray eyes, and a promise of great 
character and strength in every line of her 
face. 

Where had I seen her?—for soen her I had. 
I tried in vain to recall the time and place— 
tried to satisfy myself that it must have been 
in some of the Continental cities; but, in spite 
of my efforts, my fancy would insist upon set¬ 
tling her further back, away among the recol¬ 
lections of my boyhood. 

The idea was simply absurd, but it was in my 
head, and there it would stay. I asked some¬ 
body who she was. 


s “Mrs. Flinton—rich, and a widow. I fancy 
\ she is a countrywoman of yours.” 

< That was not the slightest due. Never had 
l even heard the name, to the best of my recol¬ 
lection, yet there was that perplexing idea 
$ haunting me still. 

ij Then I was engaged for some time, and lost 
\ sight of the widow. Suddenly she passed the 
jj place where I was standing—our eyes met—. 
^ hers wore an odd look of recognition and amuse- 
<; ment at my puzzled expression. I was just 
jj rushing in pursuit of her, in order to be pre- 
j: sented and mend the broken link in my chain 

< of memories, when somebody —that same some- 
j body, my dear, who doesn’t concern you— 
$ wished to leave the ball, and my services were 
\ in requisition. I forgot all about Mrs. Flinton 
\ in an instant. 

j I remembered her no more till my customary 
? walk the next morning, meeting her suddenly, 
s face to face, with that provoking laugh still in 
ij her eyes, evidently enjoying, to the fullest ex- 
s tent, my absurd astonishment. 

$ I had strayed up the hill back of the first vil- 
^ lage. If you remember, quite near the grand- 
jj duke’s villa there is a pretty littje white house 
j; nestled as completely among the shadows as a 
«: bird on her nest. 

!> I had, unconsciously, intruded upon the 
^ grounds connected with the dwelling, and 
s there I met the stranger. 

\ She was standing on the brow of the hill, 

\ looking down on the little village in tjie narrow 

< valley which had just width enough to hold it, 

5 the Serchio gleaming out, hdfifcand there, like 
l a white banner shaken in tliejp^ind. 

^ I caught the expression of hef solitude, grave 
ij and thoughtful. At the sound of my approach 
^ she turned—as I said, I stood there quite stupid 
| —and the wistful look changed to the old ex- 
£ pression of malicious fun. 
j; “I fear I have trespassed on private pro- 
<! perty,” I managed to stammer, 
ij “You are very welcome,” she replied, laugh- 
J ing. “I shall notfce as uncompromising as old 
J Farmer Locke, who arrested your uncle’s red 
| bull.” 

^ Farmer Locke! Why, ^the name lay buried 
£ under ten good years. My brain ceased mak¬ 
ing any effort to think, just blundered about 
jj chaotic. 

$ “I believe you are not certain whether I am 
^ some one you have met, or the— diable —it’s 
> quite proper to say it in French, you know.” 
j Then she laughed heartily, displaying teeth 
j white and fine as a slice of cocoa-nut. 

^ “How puzzled you do look!” she exclaimed. 
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“Dear me, I hope a foreign tour has done me $ kitchen, quick as a fire-fly, and tidy beyond 
more good!” belief, and studied at night, when anybody with 

She changed her voice suddenly, and called, \ less energy would have been prostrate with 
in the peculiar phraseology of Pennsylvania, < fatigue. In the printer, she sewed to pay her 
and a voice that carried me at once back among \ board and tuition in a town not far distant, 
its hills, i which possessed a school capable of affording 

“ Hitty, Hitty! The rod ceow’ll be in the corn \ the girl more solid knowledge than a stylish 
derights—scoot arter her, do!” 5 establishment would have given in half a life. 

“Mehitable Flint!” I exclaimed, the mystery \ That summer I knew her. She was living in 
clear as noonday in a flash. < old Mr. Locke’s family, her mother was dead, 

“Refined into Mabel Flinton, and quite at £ and her circumstances had bettered, so that she 
your service,” returned she, with a low cour- ^ earned a sufficient livelihood with her needle, 
tesy. “Do come into the house—I’ve oceans of s She was seventeen then, full seven years 
things to say! Oh! it’s so nice to be natural ^ older than I; but we became fast friends, 
just for a change. Come in—come in.” $ I gave her novels and books of poetry to 

She pulled me, unresistingly, into the cottage, read, and to me alone she confided her dreams 
seated me in an casy-chair by the window, and ij and aspirations, changed and renovated. I fancy, 
placed herself opposite, graceful as a bird, and $ by those self-same fictions, 
yet acting all the while, from her desire to im- \ “I shall be either a great actress, or a 
press me with the alterations time had made, jj duchess,” she used to say. 

“You look bewildered still,” said she. “I’ll $ I was content to accept her word for it, with- 
tell you all about myself, and save you the trou- 5 out any thought of the manner in which such a 
ble of hunting for pretty words to express your s transformation was to take place, and helped 
curiosity.” £ her weave all sorts of brilliant romances, first 

As far as my own recollections extended, I £ upon one foundation, and then the other, 
shall tell you about her in my own way. v I went back to my home, and saw no more of 

Ten years before, I had been sent to spend $ Hetty Flint from that time, 
the summer with a relative in Pennsylvania. I 5 Poor girl! The next years were dark ones, 
was a mere child, but quite old enough to ap- $ so hard to live through, that many a soul would 
preciate Mehitable Flint nearer at her real £ have succumbed; but Hetty struggled through 
value than did the people of the neighborhood. £ the black waters—she would not give up. 

She was sixteen at that time; somewhat over- $ She had lost the friends she had gained—her 
grown, and not pretty, except with the promise i; reputation was gone—there was not a house in 
which had since developed into a piquancy more the neighborhood which would have afforded 
attractive than real beauty. $ her a night’s shelter; but, through it all, she 

She was the daughter of a poor widow; her ^ clung to the old resolution—cither an actress, 

father had rid them of his presence three years ^ or a duchess; fate might decide which, but one 
before, a dissipated, worthless man, safer under £ or the other she would be. 

the sod than above it. \ She had been sewing in a family who settled 

With his death, the girl’s character began to \ near her old home to spend the summer. In 
develop its energy. The man to whom they J that house Hetty found the evil destiny which 
applied to make the coffin, demurred, on the ? darkened all the years of her girlhood, 
score that there was nobody to pay him. Hetty \ The family owned a son—a young fellow, by 
overheard the remark and flashed out on him. \ several years Hetty’s senior—handsome, poe- 
“Make it, and I’ll pay you,” said she, and $ tical, with great artistic talent. Of course, she 
there was such truth in her face, that, ashamed \ loved him—it was the working of her fate— 
of his coarse objection, the mechanic performed | and Hetty loved as she did everything, with all 
his task, and, before the winter was over, Hetty $ her heart and soul. 

had fulfilled her Bhare of the bargain. $ There is no story of sin and shame on her 

Paying for her father’s coffin was the girl’s $ side. He was as immoral as most romantic, 
first start in life. If you cannot understand $ poetical youths of twenty, but Hetty was proud 
all the effect it had upon her character, you are and honest. She would have sacrificed herself 
duller of comprehension than I think. i* without hesitation, could she have benefited him 

Make hcyself another existence? She would i|by doing it; and from the fact that she would 
do it, and when a woman of Hetty Flint’s cha- jj have thrown herself away, from the strength 
ractcr says, “I will,” count the thing done. ij of her love, there was no danger of her being 
She worked in the summer in a farmer’s * lost by its weaker side. 
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Before the summer ended, the family learned 
what was going on. They came down pn Hetty 
like the Assyrian of old, and there was no angel 
to interfere in her behalf. 

Not satisfied with blasting her character in 
the way most terrible to a woman, they per¬ 
sisted in believing that she had stolen a sum of 
money which had disappeared, and talked of 
having her arrested. 

The whole neighborhood joined in the chase 
like so many bloodhounds. Laurence Gordon 
was sent off in all hadte. Of course, nobody 
blamed him, and the contemptible wretch never 
attempted to aid her. He allowed people to 
shake their heads, and call him “naughty boy,” 
with a smile, and never opened his lips. 

Hetty went away. At first she felt inclined 
to remain and brave the storm; but Laurence 
was gone, not even her mother’s grave left 
sacred to her, and, besides, her destiny called 
her out—neither an actress’ fame nor a duchess’ 
coronet were to be gleaned there. 

You can imagine where people said she had 
gone, but their imaginations were blacker than 
Hetty’s life. 

She found her way into another state; when 
her money failed, she walked, and, at last, took 
up her residence with a lady whom she had 
formerly known well—the principal of a school 
for young ladies, in a town upon which Hetty 
stumbled. 

Hetty studied hard during the two years she 
remained there, teaching and doing everything 
in her power to make a return. Her dreams 
were put off indefinitely—her kind friend would 
not hear of them—but another change came. 

Mrs. Power died—the school passed into other 
hands. The new principal had been a teacher 
there and hated Hetty cordially; but she did 
not have the satisfaction of turning her away, 
for Hetty left before she had an opportunity. 

She went to New York. Perhaps she should 
find Gordon in the great city—her new life 
and the fame she coveted must be there at all 
events. 

8he went on the stage, but found—as many 
young aspirants do—that the top of the ladder 
is not reached in a single bound. 

Hetty had dreamed of making her first ap¬ 
pearance as Juliet, of being nearly crushed 
under a load of bouquets, and having her car¬ 
riage dragged home by an enthusiastic crowd. 

She made her appearance in a part of two 
lines—was so frightened thnt she forgot those— 
trod on the train of the female star—and, when 
the curtain fell, was informed that her services 
would not be longer required. 


Three months after, she was a “general 
utility” woman in a traveling company, treated 
barbarously, and so poor, that more than once 
she crept crying to bed and bit her fingers to 
delude herself into the belief that she was eat¬ 
ing something. 

She gave up at last. Her courage had not 
failed, but her health did. She found her way 
back to New York, and into the hospital. 

The first time she spoke, after her fevejr 
abated, made the nurso believe her more de¬ 
lirious than ever. She opened her eyes and 
looked about—recollection came back. She was 
so weak that she could hardly lift her hands. 

“Humph!” said she. “I am not to be an 
actress, it appears. All right. Ge* well as fast 
as possible, duchess!” 

At length, her odd destiny brought her into 
companionship with a woman who had suffered 
far more from evil reports than Hetty—per¬ 
haps not so innocently; but Hetty did not stop 
to think about that. The creature was sinking 
under a fatal disease which might need two 
years to kill her, and the girl remembered only 
her pain and misery. 

Hetty supported her. She worked like a 
tigress, regarding it as a little interlude in her 
life which would in no way affect the future. 

It did though, in a manner Hetty little ex¬ 
pected. Only a month before the woman’s 
death, she received a legacy from England. 
Every penny of it was willed to Hetty. There 
she was—a rich woman. 

She gave me all those details with an odd 
mixture of fun and seriousness that was pecu¬ 
liar to her. 

“Yes,” she said, “I was rich; but which way 
turn? In my old home they believed me utterly 
lost, and I suppose anybody who had discovered 
that I had been living, for two years, with a 
worn-out dancer, would have decided the same. 

“Did I hate the world therefore? Not a bit! 
I believe that nobody is really crushed who has 
energy enough to deserve a different fate—and 
I did not mean to be crushed, I assure you.” 

The love of her girlish years had survived 
all that long season of trouble and poverty. 
She had not made herself known to Gordon; 
he should never learn the straits to which she 
had been reduced. Some day, when he would 
be glad to welcome her as his wife, she would 
se$k him—but not then. 

She could not refuse herself the pleasure of 
seeing him unperccived whenever it was pos¬ 
sible. She used to linger near bis studio to see 
him pass out. Night after night she stood in 
the snow and rain, watching the light in his 
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window, till a policeman would warn her that 
she had stood there long enough. 

When her riches found her, the first impulse 
of her soul was to seek Laurence. He had gone 
to New Orleans for the winter. She would go 
too. 

Then it was she altered her name, from rea¬ 
sons evident enough. 

“A widow could travel, you know,” she said. 
“Besides, the dress was a protection. I don’t 
believe it was wicked! I had, unwittingly, as¬ 
sumed the garb that was so soon to be in keep¬ 
ing with my poor hopes.” 

She found Gordon; she sent for him. Never 
once did it occur to her that he could have 
changed. The belief that his love was honest 
and pure as hers had been her mainstay during 
those years. 

He came to see her. What his coarso fancy 
thought, when he found her surrounded by 
the appurtenances of wealth, you can under¬ 
stand. Her first incoherent words aided his 
conviction, and his confessions struck the death¬ 
blow to the poor girl’s love. 

She left him, and left behind her dead affec¬ 
tion, her faith and trust in all things. But that 
state of mind was its own cure in a nature like 
hers. 

She was nearly mad for months; then it all 
passed. I do not mean that life’s freshness 
came back—God help us it never does!—but 
she had learned to separate that man from the 
ideal she had worshiped. There was only the 
wasted affection to mourn now. 

Laurence Gordon learned the truth and wrote 
to her, asking her to bo his wife. 

“That letter worked my cure,” said she. “I 
woke and found myself worlds beyond that old 
dream. I can laugh, you see, but the pain was 
terrible; it stings yet, sometimes, although the 
man himself is no more to me than if he never 
had existed.” 

“And what did you do then?” 

“ I pulled out the gray hairs which showed 
here and there, as relics of that time, buried 
my dead, locked the door of the vault, and set 
out in the world afresh.” 

The rest of her story was Boon told. She 
visited Europe, traveled about at her own plea¬ 
sure, having succumbed to the laws of the world 
sufficiently to provide herself with a staid com¬ 
panion to serve as dragon. ^ 

In Paris she met the ancient Princess P-, 

had an opportunity of obliging her in some way, 
and the consequence was that the old woman 
had taken her in her wicked, but most fashion¬ 
able hands, carried her back to Italy with her, 


{ showed her in Venice and Milan, and now pre- 
$ sented her to Florentine society at the Baths. 

^ Mabel had great success. There was a dash 
^ and originality about her which pleased the 
;> sated fancies of the throng, and, for some 
s reason, in the matter of reputation, she got 
5 off better than most of the women there. 

$ Laurence Gordon was living, at that time, in 
^ Rome. He strayed into Tuscany to escape the 
jj heat, and found his way to tho Baths. r 
^ I knew him very well, and was rather glad 
that he had come. Everything was arranging 
jj for the last act of tho comedy, and I was anxious 
£ to see on what sort of tableau the curtain would 

> fall. 

s I did not tell him that Mabel was there, he 
;• must find her out for himself; but I went at 
*: once to inform her of his arrival, as I did not 
J wish her to be in the least taken at a disadvan- 
J tage. 

^ I might havo spared myself the trouble; she 
s was perfectly unmoved. She told the truth 
; when she said that she had lived worlds beyond 
' that affection and its pain. 

They came face to face, that night, at a con- 
$ cert. Mabel was leaning on the arm of the Eng- 
■I lish ambassador; Gordon was standing alone, 
J he had few acquaintances there, and was pro- 
$ bably finding it stupid. 

\ I was glancing at him when he caught sight 
s of her. I never saw a man look so astounded; 
| then it was evident that he thought himself mis- 
l taken, although the resemblance puzzled him. 

I Ho came up to me. 

I “Who on earth is that stylish woman?” 

$ I told him. 

^ “I must be right,” he said; “I am sure I 
^ know her.” 

£ I enlarged upon the subject of her wealth 
s and good standing in society. I heard him 
^ mutter, 

S “Can that be Hetty? What a fool I was!” 
j! He wrote her a letter, that night, not Ventur¬ 
is ing to make love to her, but asking permission 
i to visit her, which was readily granted. 

| In a week he was more in love with her than 
^ lie had ever been in the heat of his boyish pas- 
•; sion. You will think it was because she was 
5 rich; that may have had something to do with 

> it, but he really loved her, and, as such capri- 
j cious natures do love, passionately and un- 
s reasoningly. 

$ She was very kind to him, but he dared no 
i more speak of affection to her than if she had 
^ been a queen; verily, the tables had turned 
^ with a vengeance. 

j; She invited him to her house, she presented 
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him to her friends; but it fretted his proud 5 
spirit beyond endurance to perceive that those j 
haughty gentry who received her as an equal, | 
treated him with a sort of cavalier politeness 5 
as a person whom it was her fancy to pet, never j 
forgetting that he was a professional artist, \ 
worlds away from any hope of free intercourse > 
with their station and grandeur. j 

Mabel used to give the most delicious little j 
parties in her grounds. The house was not £ 
larger than a nut-shell, and the old princess \ 
took up the greater part of it; but the lawn \ 
and garden were shady and delightful, and her J 
breakfasts a l fresco were among the most charm- \ 
ing amusements of that delightful season. j 
She always invited Laurence, and Laurence i 
always went, although he invariably ground his < 
teeth at the impossibility' of getting more than ij 
a chance word with her, and often and often j; 
was forced to rush away from the gay scene, < 
because his bitterness and pain so completely ^ 
got the upper hand of any hope of composure. ^ 
Many a time he heard some queenly creature ' 
ask who he was, for he was a handsome, poe -) 
tical-looking man still, and the answer invaria-<! 
bly came, 

“Oh! only an artist, a countryman of madam, \ 
it is j ust one of her caprices to make him a re- £ 
putation; she forces all the rich English aml> 
Americans to buy his pictures.” J 

Then neither the questioner nor the giver of J 
the information would remember anything more > 
about him, and Laurence would bo left to curso \ 
his fate in every strange tongue with which his ; 
wanderings had made him sufficiently familiar j 
to afford that safe outlet to an angry man’s i 
feelings. \ 

Patronized by Iletty Flint! There was no > 
denying the fact, and it made Gordon’s head > 
reel to look back on the past and compare it \ 
with the reality of those days. \ 

lie might, if he had been mad enough or ^ 
mean enough, have told the whole story in the*5 
open square, and no mortal would have believed \ 
a word he spoke. Mabel had passed so far up \ 
the ladder that she had reached a safe landing- j 
place, and could sit, with her pretty feet couched i 
on the velvet, in complete tranquillity. \ 

And still Gordon haunted her presence, and s 
still she treated him with a frank cordiality > 
that frenzied him while it increased his pas- j 
sion; though she never gave him the slightest £ 
opportunity to get a step further on, and ignored { 
any allusion to the past with su^h delightful <! 
unconcern, that he often wondered if she could s 
be the woman ho had once seen tremble at the $ 
least shadow on his face, and find a greater 


happiness in his most careless smile than all 
the gems in a royal treasury could give her 
now. 

lie was eating his apples of Sodom, and the 
ashes nearly suffocated him; but he had no 
more power to tear himself away from the 
sphere of the woman’s influence than he had 
to shake, in the slightest degree, the sun-tinted 
ice of her impassibility. 

I was almost inclined to pity his sufferings, 
now and then, only the retribution was so 
thoroughly deserved.* Mabel was thinking that 
one night, I am sure, when she whispered in 
my ear, with a glance toward the solitary cor¬ 
ner from which ho was watching her triumphs, 

“ ‘The mill of the gods grinds slowly, but it 
grinds surely.’ ” 

The Duke D’Asti came to the Baths about 
this time. Mabel had known him in Paris— 
from the first I felt certain that ho had followed 
her to Italy. 

lie was growing a middle-aged man, but very 
fine-looking still, and with more honesty and 
nobility of character than often survives to that 
season in the Italian character. 

I did not believe that he intended to -marry 
Mabel. His title and fortune had been angled 
for by the best families in Italy for t wenty years 
past—it was not probable that he would bestow 
them on a republican stranger. 

But the creature interested him greatly. She 
was so unlike the generality of her sex, yet as 
far removed from the women who turn them¬ 
selves into lionesses, or other sorts of wild 
beasts, as she was from the insipidity and 
tameness of those who adopted the highly de¬ 
corous style. 

Gordon was furiously jealous of him, but it 
was difficult to give vent to his displeasure. The 
duke was courteous to him, though ho treated 
him simply as a professional person whom it 
was the fair widow’s pleasure to make the 
fashion for the time. 

No wonder Laurence wondered if the past 
could indeed be real; if that woman, idolized 
and courted by those who hardly appeared con¬ 
scious of his existence, could be the girl whom 
he had seen barefooted and barcarmed, hang¬ 
ing out clothes in the drying yard of a Penn¬ 
sylvania farm. 

Poor Gordon! he was selfish and blind as 
mediocre talent is sure to be! Yet, after all, 
who can tell, perhaps, if it had not been for her 
troubles and sufferings, Mabel might, to this 
day, have remained plain Hetty Flint, or been 
transformed into a laborer’s wife, with her 
wayward dreams effectually suffocated by the 
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caresses of six small children and the smell of ^ 
corned beef and cabbage. J 

The weeks floated on, and pleasant they were, jj 
though I fear poor Shelley would hardly have 
recognized his haunt ; or if he had, would have * 
considered it sadly desecrated by the intrusion $ 
of that idle crowd. ^ 

At length Gordon’s patience reached its last s 
gasp. Hetty—I like to call her so for old time’s 5 
sake—patronized him more and more in mat- I; 
ters of art; made the duke purchase, without jj 
having seen it, a picture which he had on ex- > 
hibition at Florence—a feminine needle-thrust i 
that was perfectly heavenly. S 

When Gordon received the check from old ^ 
Maquay, and found the duke’s name appended j; 
to it, he was near bursting a blood-vessel; not *> 
even a communication made to him, although i> 
he saw the duke daily. * £ 

How he longed to insult him when he met ji 

him in the street and received the courteous $ 

bow upon which his grace prided himself! To 
add to his chagrin, it came to his ears that ^ 
D’Asti had not even seen the picture—he had ^ 
written to his agent to purchase it. Gordon $ 
was vain enough to have believed, under othyr ^ 
circumstances, that his grace had such admira- \ 
tion for his genius, that he could trust to it ^ 
without having seen the painting; but it was s 
impossible to delude himself now—the purchase > 
had been made to gratify Mabel Flinton. > 

Did that mean she loved him still? A man < 
with a broader forehead would have doubted 5 
and been puzzled, and trembled more than \ 
ever for his hopes; but Gordon decided at once $ 
that she had not forgotten the sweet old story | 
of the past, and that she had forgiven or mis- £ 
understood his conduct during their late in- \ 
ter view in America. ^ 

He dashed up the steep hill at a fearful pace \ 
and halted at the little house. $ 

Mabel was visible—quietly pleased to see $ 
him—apparently unconscious of anything pecu- I; 
liar in his appearance. J 

‘‘Mabel!” he exclaimed, rapidly, “I have ^ 
come to beg your pardon for the past—to own 5 
myself a wretch! Hetty, dearest Hetty, say 
that you forgive me.” . jl 

Now that was just a specimen of the tact pos- i 
6cssed by most men—hurting his cause, if her ^ 
feelings had been of the tendcrest, by an allu- jj 
sion to the outrage she had suffered and par- j; 
doned. ^ 

“Say fhat you forgive me, Hetty,” and down j* 
he went upon his knees, not acting, but for I; 
once in such entire earnest that he must give $ 
full expression to his emotions. £ 


Mabel looked at him with sweet placidity. 

“Hadn’t you better get up?” said she. “Your 
washerwoman never will pardon you those brick 
stains.” 

Up he sprang, staring at her in utter bewil¬ 
derment. 

“Oh, Hetty!” was all ho could utter. 

“Do you mistake me for that young person?” 
she asked, coolly. “You are in error, Mr. Gor¬ 
don; the woman who speaks to you is Mabel 
Flinton.” 

“Call yourself what you please, only tell me 
that you have not forgotten our hajqpy little 
past; that you love me still, and that we may 
be happy once more.” 

“All this might be very interesting to the 
young female you call Hetty Flint, Mr. Gordon, 
but I confess it puzzles me; we will change the 
conversation, if you please.” 

“Oh! you arc cruel, heartless! You wish to 
revenge yourself by torturing me—be more 
generous. I know I acted vilely—I was a boy, 
a fool—but I love you with all my heart and 
soul; indeed I do, Hetty.” 

“Still apostrophizing that unknown damsel! 
Really, Mr. Gordon, I find your rehearsal tire¬ 
some.” 

She turned deliberately away. He caught her 
loose sleeve as she passed; she looked back with 
a gesture like Rachel dismissing an insolent 
menial—his hands fell to his side. 

“Then you won’t hear me?—you won’t for¬ 
give me?” 

She ignored the latter part of the sentence 
entirely. 

“I will hear you if you choose to talk ra¬ 
tionally. How does your sketching go on? 
Why, you will be great and famous soon at 
this rate.” 

There was no use to attempt either injured 
airs or high tragedy; he might as well have 
talked them to one of Watteau's painted women. 
Even the anger which would have supported 
him was lost under the pain which wrung his 
shallow nature. 

“I will leave you,” he said. “Please God, 
you will learn, one day, what it is to throw 
away a loyal heart.” 

Had there been a shade of the old feeling left, 
it must have flamed into passion at those words. 
She only lifteji her arm and shook lightly the 
charms attached to her bracelet. 

“These aye the sort of hearts I like best and 
never throw away,” she said, playfully. 

“You think to marry that Italian duke; you 
believe-” 

“Have you turned astrologer, Mr. Gordon?” 
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she interrupted, with a musical laugh. “Have 
you been casting my horoscope and come to re¬ 
veal the secrets of the future?” 

He crushed his straw hat in his hands, from 
an irresistible ‘ impulse to destroy something, 
and dashed toward the door. The conscious¬ 
ness of all he was losing rushed over him; he 
turned and cried, 

“Oh! Hetty, Hetty! tell me you are not in 
earnest.” 

“Mr. Gordon,” said she, quietly, “Hetty 
Flint is dead! I went to her funeral, poor, | 
homeless, nameless outcast that she was. Don’t ^ 
mistake me for her. I assure you I am a very \ 
different person.” } 

She swept him one of her bewildering cour- jj 
tesies and disappeared through the double \ 
doors. 3 

Gordon darted out of the house. At the gate 1 
he met the duke, who greeted him with his 5 
blandest bow and smile, looking about ten miles \ 
away all the time; the artist gave him one fren- s 
zied look, an insane curse, and sped down the 5 
hill. i 

Two days after, the cholera broke out at the > 
Baths; one of the grand-duchess’ women died? 
with it. Tho people were mad with fear, and 5 
they started from the place by any conveyance ^ 
that offered. Fabulous sums were paid even \ 
for donkey carts, and more than one countess | 
rode in them, and numberless exquisites made ? 
tho journey to Lucca on foot. { 

Laurence Gordon was not a very courageous ^ 
man whero infectious diseases were concerned; \ 
he roused himself from his despair and fled like > 
the rest. * 


A few miles from tho Baths, he succeeded in 
hiring a superannuated mule, and trotted on at 
the best possible gait. 

Tho rush of wheels made him turn his mule 
to the side of the road; he looked up. The 
Duke D'Asti’s calash was passing, with the old 
princess and Mabel in it, and the duke, reining 
his horse, close to Mabel’s side, all merry and 
gay as if there were no such thing as cholera 
in the world. They saw him, waved their hands, 
and disappeared; tho artist and the mule had 
the road to themselves once more. 

That autumn, Mabel married the duke; she 
had fulfilled her destiny. 

She looked very happy, and I believe she 
was; certainly, she mad6 the joiliest duchess 
imaginable. 

When the war in Italy broke out, she forced 
her husband, over whom she had the most 
thorough control, to espouse the cause of the 
insurgents, and she devoted all her energies to 
their aid. 

She was taken prisoner in the Neapolitan 
dominions and detained for some time, but she 
only considered that an agreeable adventure. 

The last time I heard from her she was with 
her husband in Paris, courted and adored 
enough to have contented Venus. Being a 
hopeful woman, she had still faith in Italy, ami 
the prominent desire of her heart, just then, 
was to fight in one of Garibaldi’s regiments, or 
box the Queen of Naples’ cars. Either triumph 
would satisfy her, as the culmination of her 
desfiny, and, from choice, I think, she would 
have taken her bit of feminine revenge upon 
the royal lady. 


THE TASK OF TIME. 


BY L. N. B. 


I saw, in droams, a seer-liko man 
Upon tho rocky verge 
Of a wide-stretching ocean stand, 

And oft he dropped, from oat his hand, 

A pebble in the surgo. 

His eyes upon the dcop were bent, 

Ilia scanty locks of gray 
Were shaken by'tho passing wind; 

His weird-like form stood out defined 
Against the Wintry day. 

Amazed, I silent stood aspace, 

Then cried, “ I pray thee, tell, 

Art of the race of mortal men ? 

Why stand’st thou by the sea?” Just then 
Another pebble fell. 

With eycH still peering in the waves, 

That dark and sullen broke, 

Where madly dashed the spray on high 


No word ho uttered in reply. 

Nor heeded that I spoke. 

But presently a whispering voice, 
Borne to my startled ear 
By unseen winds, revealed to mo 
Tho secrets of tho mystery 

Which moved my soul with fear! 

“The being that thon seo'st is Time, 
Who levels low nnd high; 

The pebbles years; and yon broad sea 
Tho ocean of eternity, 

Where buried all must lie. 

“ And ever will that aged form 
Bcsido those waters stand, 

Until—all earthly things revealed— 
The pebbles that he holds concealed 
Have fallen from his hand/’ 
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BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Dear Auntie —I am coming home, as I pro- * head over the other guest, and her blue eyes 
mised, on Thursday next; and, if it is not very | danced merrily as she said, 
inconvenient, will you allow me to bring a friend j “Oh! Norman, won't I pay you for daring to 
with me? Let me tell you my story before you <> bring a stranger to spoil our fun! All our rides 
decide. I wrote to you, in my last letter, that ij and walks must have a horrid third, to make 
we were starting for surveying in Lee county, j; them stupid, and that third a raw, awkward 
the most desolate and wild of all the work yet. ^ backwoodsman, who probably eats with his 
mapped out for us. I was taken very ill, there, j; knife, and wears a coat of twenty years ago.” 
with fever and ague, and was a serious encum- “Well, Nettie dear,” said my sister, gently, 
brance upon the hands of the party. We were jj “if there is a true man’s heart under the coat, 
two days’ journey from the last village on our ^ it does not matter how old it is.” 
road, and there were not enough of us to spare ^ “Aunt Ann’s conscience won’t allow the oul- 
an invalid and nurse. We were in a quandary, ^ prit to be condemned unheard,” was the blithe 
when there rode up, from somewhere more West ^ ansiver. “Never fear! I won’t quite detest 
of us, a young man, on one ^f those odd little $ anybody who has been kind to Norman.” 
mustangs I wrote to you about, who, after hear- \ There was little rational employment under¬ 
ing the story, very civilly offered me a refuge in * taken on Thursday. Nettie flitted to and fro 
his own hut, which was actually situated in this \ between Norman’s room and the one arranged 
wild, almost unknown place. I cannot tell you s for our guest, now pulling the curtain-folds 
half his kindness to me. For five weeks I lay 5 straight, now adding a bud or blossom to the 
very ill, and his attention waB constant. When, \ luxuriant bouquets decorating table and mantle- 
at last, I was able to move, he begged me to be > piece, now standing before tho long mirror to 
his guide as far as New York, as he purposed \ survey her own tiny dainty figure, and be sure 
spending some months in traveling through the ^ that the curls drooped as Norman liked them, 
Eastern cities. I gladly assented, for he is a J the blue dress—his favorite color—was faultless 
splendid, whole-souled fellow, and ho is coming i in fit and fall, and the pretty face not too much 
with me.- With your permission, I will bring ] altered for recognition, after tho three years’ 
him direct to Briardale, before he starts to travel $ separation. 

further. A kiss for Nettie. 5; “I was only fifteen, still at school, auntie, 

Lovingly, Norman.” - s when he went West, and now' I am a young 

$ lady. Though,” she added, with a disconsolate 
I read the letter tw’ice, then wrote my glad ^ glance at the mirror, “I don’t grow much. Now, 
assent to my boy’s proposition, and w’ent to tell s auntie, you are going to be awfully good to me, 
his sister, and have his room ready. They, Nor- $ I know, and keep the Western cub talking, so 
man and Nettie, were my poor brother’s orphan ^ that Norman and I can have some long talks, 
children, and my charge, from the little girl’s ^ Oh, dear! Why couldn’t he have gone right on 
babyhood, and, with my lame, suffering sister, £to New York, and paid his visit to us in tho 
made up my household. Norman’s education < winter, instead of coming here now*, when no- 
as an engineer, and his many surveying expo- £body wants him?” 
ditions, had kept him much from home, but now \ “I want him, Nettie.” 

he was coming to me for a long visit, and I most j; “Then you may have him,” she said, saucily, 
gladly made ready the rooms for himself and jl “for I am sure I don’t!” 


his friend. Nettie w r as a willing assistant, and \ 
as her blithe voice rang out in many a burst of ^ 
song, I could read in its tones the joyous anti- ^ 


“Don’t what?” 

A scream and rush answered the voice, and 
Nettie was clasped close in her brother’s arms, 


cipations of her brother’s return. And I? My ^ her little figure quite lost in his embrace, as he 
old heart was fairly dancing with the hope of <; bent from his erect six feet to catch her to his 
seeing the bright, manly face, and hearing the \ breast. 

cheery voice of my darling. Nettie shook her $ “Oh! you wee darling!” he cried, as he let 
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her go, at last. “Arc you never going to get ^breath, “bo many sweet sounds at once. I 
any bigger?” j never heard but two instruments in all my life, 

“Not a bit; preeious goods come in small 5 and my nearest approach to the brass-band was 
packages, sir.” ^the flourish of an old tin horn; but I can im- 

My greeting and Anna’s came next, and then $ agine the grandeur of a combination of musical 
Norman turned round. $ sounds. And I shall hear this in New York?” 

“Why, where is John? John!” $ “Oh! yes, anywhere. You are very fond of 

John not answering the call, our boy strode $ music?” 
from the room, but soon appeared again, almost s “I have heard so little. None, for the last 
dragging in the reluctant John. £ year.” 

“My aunt Mary, aunt Anna, and sister Net- ^ “Shall I ploy for you?” 
tie, John; Mr. John Hartley, ladies.” j: “Will you?” 

John stood erect and stiff, made a little formal ^ And he strode across the parlor, with steps 
bow, while the blood rushed in torrents to his '< that took in the room in a marvelously short 
sun-browned face, and then glanced nervously \ space of time, and threw back the lid of Net- 
round, as if meditating an escape. Even 1, $ tie’s piano as if it hnd been made of cast iron, 
disposed to pet him to Norman’s full content, ^ As the quivering strings stilled, Nettie began 
was embarrassed before this bashful hero. His l to play, choosing only easy pieces, with tunes 
face, almost hidden in the bushy brown beard, ^ that were pretty and lively. She played for 
waB painfully flushed, his eyes cast down, his \ some little time, her hearer listening atten- 
hands nervously locked together, while his \ tively. 

round slouch hat was drawn over his brow, $ “The piano has a fine, deep tone,” he said, 
shading the strongly marked features and fore- s after a moment of silence; “but your hands 
head. $ are too small and weak to bring it all out. Let 

Norman got a seat, and tried to make talk, ^ me try.” 
telling us of his late adventures, and rattling > I knew by Nettie’s dismayed face that she 
on in his old merry way; but the guest sat still, $ was bidding farewell to the piano; but I saw a 
erect and crimson, evidently wishing himself *< smile on Norman’s lips, and felt comforted. \ 
miles away. Nettie stole shyly up to him. <! A few heavy, strong chords, a rapid running 
“You must have found it very warm, travel- \ passage, and a long scale of trills showed a 
ing,” she said, after vainly searching for a more < practiced hand, and we let our amazement die 
original idea. i away in admiration ns our guest drew out the 

“Very!” \ tones of the instrument. 

The strong bass voice, full and deep, actually \ “Oh! what is that?” cried Nettie, as he closed 
fired the word at her, and she started back as if jj a magnificent piece. 

it had been a pistol shot. £ “Only a voluntary. I was trying to fancy 

“Is this your first visit to the East?” she said, «; your orchestra.” 
returning to the charge. ;» “Do you mean that you composed it as you 

“Yes!” startling as before; but Nettie was i; played?” cried Nettie, at the climax of her 
prepared, and did not jump. ^ amazement. 

“You will find much to interest you.” | “Of course; don’t you? I thought those 

“I expect to.” ^ pretty, graceful little pieces were just like you. 

“Three whole words! He is improving,” $ Do you know,” he said, earnestly, “that you 
whispered Norman in my ear. jj are the first woman I ever spoke to since ray 

• Nettie, encouraged, dashed into a description i mother died? I felt, when your voice fell upon 

of New York sights, while Norman and I con- J my ear, like this-” 

versed in a low tone, and Anna made her fin- \ A few low, exquisitely modulated chords— 
gers fly over some interminable knitting. I $ and then followed a dreamy, waltz-like melody, 
watched our guest, seeing how, as the easy $ full of sweetness and pathos. No loud burst, 
tone, the sweet clear voice and cordial manner > no strong, ringing notes broko the charm, as, 
won his interest, the flush died away, the large l soHly melting one into another, the first chords 
melancholy eyes were now and then raised, till, < were repeated, fading away into silence, 
at last, his strong hand was lifted to push off ij Nettie’s eyes filled, and, surely, never woman 
the shading hat, and he looked full in Nettie’s ^had a more touching compliment, 
face, absorbed in her description of an or- jj The summons to dinner broke the silence, and 
chestra. ;■ our guest’s color returned as he followed Nor- 

“It must be grand!” he said, drawing a deep \ man’s lead to the table; but Nettie had broken 
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the ice of his bashfulness, and he took a place X the garden, while you and aunt Anna get your 
between her and Norman. There was no yau- i nap.” 

cherie to mark the clown. He ate and bore him- > The days melted into weeks, and the fall had 

self like a gentleman, and, by a ready tact, X come, yet our guest still lingered. Norman had 
saw where new customs fitted to his own, and \ introduced him to some less outlandish garments 
acted accordingly. After dinner, Nettie took { than his own, had persuaded him to part with 
him out to admire her flowers, and Norman told <; his long locks; and Nettie’s walks and drives 
me this: jj could boast a very handsome escort in her back- 

“You see, auntie, his father was a half-crazy ^ woodsman. He had won a warm place in my 
musician, who had the idea that he was an un- j; heart; his tenderness to Anna, his 'delicate, 
appreciated genius, and buried himself in that £ natural courtesy to myself, his love for Nor- 
out-of-the-way hole when John was but ten man, and his own sterling worth were every 
years old. Fortunately he took with him his day making him dearer, and when he, at last, 
piano, violin, and library, and has been in the | left us to travel with Norman, there was not a 
habit of sending to New York for new publics- j dry eye on the porch as we looked after him. 
tions and music. He wanted to make John a;* “Auntie,” said Nettie to me, as we sat over 
native-born hermit, and never permitted him to > the fire, that evening, “John wants me to be 
accompany him even to the little town where s his wife.” 
his books were sent; but you would be utterly “Well, dear?” 

amazed at the extent of his information and | “Ho don’t know any other girls, auntie; sol 

learning, and you see what his music is. Read- \ have sent him off to try his heart by comparison 
ing, practicing, shooting, riding, and walking ^ of my charms with others; and if he comes 
have madd up his life till last year, when his £ back, still loving me, may I marry him? 
father died, and John found himself heir to a | “Oh! Nettie, nothing could make ine happier!” 
large property, that has accumulated in these !; “If he finds another love,” she continued, in 
years of seclusion. He wished to come East, lower tone: 
but waited for some of the trappers to pass, j “Well?” 
and lead him out of the wilds. I am glad to $ “I shall die!” 

be of this service, for his ignorance of daily \ But Nettie did not die. One year later, when 
life, and his wondering frankness, would make 5 our rovers returned, there was a joyous mect- 
him an easy proy for sharpers. I am sure his £ ing, between the blushing girl and her tall, dis- 
father was a gentleman, for all his ways are re- ^ tinguished-looking lover, and we had as gay a 
fined and finished, in spite of his hermit’s life. $ wedding, the month following, as was ever put 
And now, auntie dear, I’ll go play propriety in i on record. 




MY FRIEND. 

BY MBS. F. M. CHESBRO. 


Friend, dearest friend across the sea, 

My heart goes forth in search of thee— 
Seeking and searching ever 
For thy lovod presence, thy warm smHo, 
Thy soft eyes looking into mine, 

Bright with life’s pure endeavor. 

Oh! sit with me, l>eloved, to-night. 

Draw near me in the pnle twilight; 

The moon and stars are hid 
’Neath clouds of Autumn’s leadon gray, 
Dim forms go groping by the way, 

And the dying day has fled. 

Thou, on tho far Pacific shore— 

J. listening, hear tho deafening roar 
Of the Atlantic waves, 

Mingling their din with war’s alarms 
Of brave men buckling on their arms, 
Their country's fame to save. 


Our loyal sister state thou art, 

And strong men from thy shores depart. 
To die for liberty; 

Thy golden mines yiold up their ore, 

As groans from battlo-flelds float o'er 
The cruel, restless sea. 

“ Soul speaks to soul,” this oft we say, 

For “soul communion" do we pray, 

And dream that this alone 
Will satisfy tho hungry heart, 

And bid each longing thought depart, 
Soul speaking unto soul! 

But, dearest friend across the sen, 

My heart cries out for love of thee. 
Seeking—and restless ever— 

Thy hand, thy smile, thy warm embrace; 
These, with thy loved, familiar face, 

Oh! never from me sever 1 
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BT EMMA B. HIPLBT. 

I. I the dressing-room. He emerged from it, an hour 

“Fob my part,” said Mr. Walker, “I’m not l or two later, in the most scrupulously exquisite 


so hard to suit. A good little heart, fair sense, 
and a sweet temper; after that, ‘her hair shall 
be what color heaven pleases.’ Not that I’m 
- afraid of beauty—I like a pretty girl as well as 
any one—but I don’t insist on it as something 
I am entitled to.” 

The elegant Bert Livingston smiled a smile 
of languid contempt. “My good fellow,” said 
he, “your powers of comparison must be very 
limited if you propose exchanging your thou¬ 
sand bachelor privileges for such trifling con¬ 
siderations.” 

“Well, what do you want? Let us hear.” 

“I don’t know that I want anything; I am 
very well contented as I am.” 

“But what would induce you to become a 
Benedict?” 

“Let me see—I don’t wish to be unreason¬ 
able. Beauty is, of course, the first requisite; 
wouldn’t look at the heiress of all the Roth¬ 
schilds without it. Mere beauty, however, is a 
very slight matter; Mrs. Livingston must not 
depend on that for her success. She must have 
style, air—she must be known throughout her 
set as the best-dressed woman in it. Intelli¬ 
gence, too, is essential; I must not be afraid to 
have my wife open her lips, however pretty 
they are when closed. Of course, she must sing, 
and dance, and all that, and speak three or four 
languages. I shall want her to talk, in their 
own tongue, with any distinguished foreigners 
we may entertain. Given all these things and 
a suitable income—say twelve to fifteen thou¬ 
sand a year—and I might think of it.” 

“What, nothing more?” asked the other, 
Ironically. “I am afraid you will go too cheap.” 

“Just what I dread, too; so I mean to remain 
in statu quo” 

“ Lambertus Wolters Livingston,” said Alfred, 
solemnly, “you are a conceited fop! A good- 
looking one, I admit, and not originally destitute 
of brains; but eaten up, devoured, by inordinate 
vanity. And I firmly expect to see you knocked 
down, some day, to a girl with red ringlets, and 
‘nary red’ besides.” 

Mr. Livingston shrugged his shoulders. “ Mary 
will expect me early,” he said, and retired to 
Vol. XLV.—19 


I condition; elegant, but quietly so; no trace of 
trouble or elaboration. He had some excuse 
for making extravagant demands about a wife; 
he was handsome, rich, accomplished, and had 
^ plenty of sense when he allowed it fair play. 
I His cousin Mary called him, all things con- 
■j sidered, the first young man in society, and was 
$ casting her eyes about for a suitable match for 
$ him. When he entered her well-lighted rooms, 
\ they were already quite full. He made the tour 
\ of the apartments, bestowing a little languid 
notice on two or three specially favored per¬ 
sons, and presently subsided into a chat with 
Mrs. Willard. This lady was neither young 
\ nor particularly pretty, but he liked to talk with 
\ her and remained at her side. 

“Mr. Livingston,” she said, when half an 
^ hour or more had passed, “I’m afraid the young 
ladies will hardly forgive me for absorbing your 
attention so long.” 

“Which of them could have entertained me 
as agreeably as you have done?” 

“Thank you. But, admitting it, you should 

I not be selfish. You should think of other 
people’s enjoyment.” 

“Is that your object in going to parties—to 
, practice the golden rule?” 

“Not altogether, I own; still I do try to 
create a little cheerfulness about me here and 
there. And your powers, you know, are so 
) much greater. Positively you shall waste no 
: more pretty speeches upon me. See, there is 
ji a young lady quite alone; pray go and render 
yourself charming.” 

\ Bert turned his head. “What!” he exclaimed. 

I “That little fright? Dear Mrs. Willard, do be 
^ merciful.” But Mrs. Willard did not smile. 

^ “I beg your pardon,” he said, contritely. 

| “It was very wrong to speak as I did.” 

$ “It was, indeed. I am afraid she heard you, 

5 too.” 

$ “Not possible!” he said, with real mortifioa- 
5 tion. 

$ Mrs. Willard rejented at sight of his vexed 
i countenance. “The only atonement you can 
\ offer.” she said, “is to seek an introduction 
* and make yourself as agreeable as you can. 
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Perhaps she’ll forgive you, or think she did not 
hear aright.” 

“Must I really? Will you pardon me on no 
ether terms?” 

“Certainly not. When I see the young lady 
smiling upon you, you shall be restored to my 
esteem, and not till then.” 

“Cruel! but I am obedient,” and he went in 
search of the introduction. Mr. Walker chanced 
to be at hand, and opened his eyes slightly when 
he learned his friend’s desire. 

“Know her?” said he; “of course I do. Pro¬ 
phesied concerning her before we came, red 
ringlets and all. Didn’t think, though, that 
your fate would be down on you so soon.” 

“Nonsense! Walker, pray be serious.” 

“Because it is such a serious matter to you? 
Very thing I was saying; how unreasonable 
you are! But come on,” and Miss Milman 
and ‘Mr. Livingston were presently exchanging 
•pinions on the staple party-going topics. 

To do Bert justice, he sincerely regretted his 
thoughtless exclamation. It was ungentleman- 
Tike, he knew, and ho had, besides, so great a 
horror of female ugliness as to regard all sub¬ 
jects, of it with a painful compassion. The 
dread\hat Miss Milman had overheard his re¬ 
mark gave him just that sting of self-reproach 
that you would feel if you had alluded to the 
infirmity of a deformed person in his presence. 
He was determined to be so amiable, so de¬ 
ferential, that she should imagine her ears had 
deceived her. Yet, as he stood there talking, 
he thought that if ever a man was justified in 
ungallant comment on a lady’s looks, then he 
had been. Miss Milman was fearfully plain. 
The best that could be said for her was, that 
her homeliness was not of a coarse type. Her 
forehead projected, but not intellectually; her 
features might be termed snubby; mouth very 
wide; eyes large and light, with almost no 
lashes; lifeless complexion, a good deal freck¬ 
led. “Her hair isn’t really' red, though,” 
thought Bert, extenuatingly, “at least not the 
worst kind of red. Just a little darker and it 
would be a splendid auburn.” That “little,” 
however, was wanting. 

Conversation progressed very pleasantly be¬ 
tween the two. “Nice girl to talk to,” Mr. 
Livingston presently decided. “Sweet voice, 
and even, lady-like way of using it. Enough 
to say and not too much. No giggle, no affec¬ 
tation. There’s this mercy about a plain woman 
who understands herself—sh« isn’t continually 
laboring after effect, and making demands on 
your admiration like one of our would-be 
belles.” 


Just as he made this reflection, he encoun¬ 
tered the eyes of Alfred Walker, and fancied 
that he saw in them a little satirical amusement. 
Awakened by this to the conviction that he had 
given quite as much time as was needful to the 
amende honorable , he sought the side of an ac¬ 
knowledged belle, and saw no more of Emma 
Milman till dancing began. 

She was standing opposite him in a set where 
the fashionable Miss Bentley was his partner. 
This young lady was considered a very elegant 
personage, and by none more so than herself. 
She wore a Paris dress, and the costliest orna¬ 
ments of any girl in the room; both products 
of the wealth of her papa, and due to favorable 
army contracts. Her conversation was gar¬ 
nished with French phrases, of which the accent 
was not quite as unmistakably Parisian as her 
attire. If Mr. Bentley’s thousands could only 
have added a Jew pounds avoirdupois to his 
daughter's weight, it would havo been an ad¬ 
mirable idea. In her face it did not matter 
quite so much, where bright eyes, and color, 
and expression softened somewhat the sharp¬ 
ness of outline, but in her figure the meager¬ 
ness was painfully apparent. I should like, in 
all sober sadness, to ask my misguided young 
countrywomen what impels them to this lavish 
exhibition of their want of flesh? Or what at¬ 
traction they imagine any eye—be it of artist, 
or lover of beauty—can possibly find in collar¬ 
bones and shoulder-blades brought out in high 
relief? 

Some such reflections as these passed through 
Bert Livingston’s mind, and his glance rested 
with satisfaction, as they did so, on Miss Mil- 
man. Whatever her face might be, her shape 
was undeniably pretty. Her dress was a stran¬ 
ger to France, and had probably been made at 
home, but it was accompanied by a smooth 
white neck, and a pair of rounded arms. She 
moved well, too, whereas Miss Bentley swam 
about in a style as devoid of grace as it was of 
spirit, though intended to be the very^ poetry of 
motion. As Bert made these comments, and 
listened dissatisfiedly to her commonplace re¬ 
marks, he decided within himself to engage his 
vis-a-vis for the next set. Many men. he knew, 
would have hesitated to do so, but his reputa¬ 
tion fcg* taste was sufficiently established not 
to suffer from the indulgence of an occasional 
whim. And he found himself repaid for his 
daring. Emma Milman could speak of her own 
sex without malice, and to the other without 
affectation. She did not bore Bert about books, 
yet there was an intelligence in her conversation 
that assured him she was familiar with the best. 
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Then her ohoioe of language pleased him; she \ the idea that she was to leave the room, imme* 
ex pressed herself without formality, yet with \ diately on the entrance of a gentleman, did not 
elqgance. All this he discovered in the pauses s seem to occur to her. She maintained her 
of the dance—and it pleased him so well that > position in the comfortable sewing-chair, and 
he lingered at her side rather longer than mere j joined in the conversation as freely as if she 
politeness demanded when the set was over. $ had a right in her own parlor. She was a 
On his homeward way, in company with his 5 pretty woman for her age, and Bert decided 
friend Walker, he had to encounter some rail- ^ that it must be from the paternal side that 
lery. He responded with an appearance of the \ Emma inherited her plainness. Yet, even she 
utmost candor. He announced himself to have i did not look so very plain as she had done last 
found in Miss Milman the most agreeable girl j night. Interest, animation, or something, put 
he had met in a long time; truly lady-like, in- 5 a little color in her cheeks, and, with this, her 
telligent, and refined. He should always meet £ complexion, spite of freckles, was pleasing, 
her with pleasure, though her unfortunate plain- s Her dress defined easily, but perfectly, the 
ness put anything like admiration entirely out $ flowing outlines of her figure—nothing need be 
of his power. ^ prettier than the soft roundnees of her throat, 

“ Ah! but,” quoted Alfred, j: or the turn of her dimpled wrist. But her face! 

“‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene $ Were it not for that crowning blemish, his eyes 

The dark, unCUhomed care, ef ecu. bear.’ jj 00uld haTe re8ted on her with p l easuro instead 

Her refinement, and so, on are the gem, but her S of pained compassion. It seemed to him hard 
ugliness is so ‘dark and unfathomed’ that you £ that a girl of so much refinement should be 
can’t stand it, even for the sake of the pearl. > compelled to acknowledge such a countenance, 
I can’t blame you. She is certainly a little < and be known by it, when it did her such injus- 
fright .’ 1 I tice. The very earnestness of his sympathy 

“ Few women in the room had a better shape, ji led him to look for extenuating circumstances, 
though,” said Bert. £ and he presently found one or two; her smile 

“Perhaps—but such a face! And you can’t \ was agreeable, and disclosed, besides, a set of 
deny that her hair was red.” jj teeth white and even enough to be worthy of 

“Certainly not—but it was very tastefully jj ^ch prettier lips than those that hid them, 
arranged.^ $ Bert was quite in spirits at this discovery, and 

“Nor that her nose turned up—-and her eye- J was able to glance over, almost without no¬ 
brows, where were they?” $ ticing them, the ill-shaped forehead and the 

“It is not like you, Alfred,” said Mr. Living- ^ ugly nose, 
ston, “to ridicule the poor girl for defects she v There was an air of affectionate confidence 

cannot help.” $ between the mother and daughter, which Bert 

IX. s did not remember to have met very often in 

The next day, somewhere during that period j our hest society, and he found it, or something 
which people in the country call afternoon, but l else, So pleasant that he largely outstayed the 
which, to the fashionable world, is still morning, 5 limits of a fashionable call. Very guilty did he 
Mr. Livingston found himself standing on the \ f®el> as he walked along Tenth street, and had 
steps of the house belonging to Miss Milman’s \ be encountered Alfred, he would have been in 
fatheT. He did not state to his friend that he j state to parry the thrusts of that friend. But 
had asked and received permission to make this ^ by the time he turned into Broadway, and had 
call; but so it was. J gone up a block or two, he was more at ease. 

He found Mrs. Milman and her daughter sit- \ “I b a( l better not call again,” he thought, 
ting together in the back-parlor at their work. { “All has been done now that politeness re- 
They were not stylish people, you can see from J quires of me, and it would be prudent, per- 
that. If so, they would have been buried in 1 haps—pshaw! what need can there be of pru- 
some extension-room or bed-chamber, with a «. dence——” and he finished the sentence by 
morning-wrapper and a novel, and would have ;• reflecting how very delightful a companion a 
required at least a half-hour of preparation be- $ sensible, well-bred girl would be. 
fore welcoming their guest. As it was, they ji A week or two went by. Bert adhered to his 
were busy with actual bona fide sewing; Emma t resolution of not calling, but was unable to pre- 
was braiding a sacque for her little sister, and $ vent himself from watching, everywhere he 
Mrs. Milman employed on something yet more I went, for Miss Milman s appearance. Fortune 
practical. She had not been as well-schooled was not propitious; he saw her, one Saturday, 
aa American parents are usually found "to be; J at the Central Park, but not near enough to 
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speak;, he bowed to her once at the opera; but s “I suppose not. Well, I don’t see that there 
that was alL \ will be anything for it, then, but to take to my 

“Mary,” he asked, carelessly, of. his cousin, $ profession in good earnest.” 
one evening, “who are these Milmana?” I “Your profession I” said Mary, disdainfully. 

“Old friends of mine,” she answered; “ex- l “As if it had ever been anything but the merest 
cellent, substantial people; but how came you < name! Miss Slidell won’t ask if you have a pro¬ 
to hear of them?” 5 fession,” she added* significantly. 

“There was a Miss Milman at your last > “I don’t think she ever will,” he replied, in 
party—don’t you remember ?” \ the same tone. 

“Oh! yes—Emma. But I didn’t suppose you, 5 “Well, I’m not going to be vexed with you,” 
with your passion for beauty, would notice her.” | said his cousin, laughing. “I like you as you 
“Perhaps that very thing might lead me to,” \ are, and, if you will be blind to your own in- 
ho replied, not quite ready to oonfess to any £ terests, I wash my hands of it. Only, i dare 
other reason. ^ say you mean to propose to her this very day, 

“Because her lack of it is so conspicuous? ^ and are pretending indifference because you art 
It doesn’t seem so to me. I know she is rather j uncertain of your reception.” 
plain, but she is such a dear, good girl that I £ To this banter Bert made no reply, his mind 
never think of her looks; no doubt it strikes a <; dwelling with more interest on the earlier part 
stranger differently.” \ of their conversation. If Emma Milman went 

“I haven’t met her anywhere since,” he ven- $ out so little, there was hardly a chance that 
tured. s they should meet, exoept at her own house. 

“I dare say not; Mrs. Milman has some !> And did he really care enough about the ac* 
rather old-fashioned ideas; she thinks that much i quaintance, was it sufficiently valuable or imr 
the largest part of a young girl’s time should ^ portant for him to take the pains to seek it? 
be spent at home. Emma goes out oocasion- { Probably these questions were answered in 
ally, but she isn’t at all gay. Bert, what did ^ the affirmative, as the next day brought him to 
you think of Miss Slidell last night?” I Mr. Milm&n’s door; nor was that the only occa- 

“I suppose she would be called handsome.” I sion on which the neighbors opposite had the 
“ ‘Called!’ Why, you insensate, she is a per- $ privilege of beholding him. Again and again 
feet Juno.” \ he came, till all the Bridgets and Noras of the 

“Then she probably suits those who admire ^ vicinity, seeing and admiring his tall form from 
Junos.” < their basement windows, had christened him: 

“Let me tell you, young man, it would be i* “Miss Milman’s beau,” his true patronymic 
worth your while to have her suit you —such being unknown to them. No doubt he would 
accomplishments! such a fortune! and beauty «: have been greatly horrified, at first, could he 
enough to do without either! What more could s have imagined himself figuring under such a 
you ask?” ^designation; there would have been self-quea- 

“ Nothing—exoept to be in the mood for s turnings, hesitancies, referringa to that ideal, 
asking.” jl Mrs. Livingston, who was to have combined all 

“Now, Bert,” said Mary, seriously, “I wish ij beauty, grace, and fortune, and even then have 
you would be reasonable. It is time that you i been scarce worthy the honor of his hand. He 
were deciding wl/at you meant to do in life. ^ had always felt that he should approach that 
It’s all very nice, this flirting with every new !; lady without the slightest misgivings; he would 
belle, but it can’t last forever. The girls will ^ signify a lordly willingness, and she would 
marry off and leave you, and, before you know $ gladly, gratefully accept her prize. But as 
it, you will be dangling after somebody twenty ? time was going on, he grew strangely diffident 
years younger than yourself, who will value you $ Drawn, day by day, to Emma’s side, hapffy no- 
for nothing but what you are worth to her in | where else, he could by no means affirm, eve* 
the way of bouquets. You’ve seen enough of Ho himself, that he was more to her than a 
such oases—how should you like to be one?” \ friend. There hod been a period, certainly, 
“It is a terrible fate, certainly!” ^ when he would have felt that to declare himself 

“It is one that will overtake you, most as- \ a lover involved some sacrifice on his part, some 
euredly, if you don’t look out. Good matches giving-up of tastes and of not unreasonable de- 
are not so very plentiful, and your money, $ mands in the way of wealth and fashion. It 
though ample for yourself, would not keep up ^ was strange that he should now long to make 
the sort of establishment you would like, with- $ this sacrifice, yet doubt, with deep anxiety, 
out aid from the other side.” > whether Emma would care to accept it. 
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8ome weeks of suspense went by, and he 
oould wait no longer. One bright day, when 
favoring fate had left them a little while alone, 
he spoke—not very eloquently, not at all as he 
would have imagined beforehand that he should, 
but still with sufficient coherence to make his 
meaning plain. 

Emma colored deeply and refdsed him. 

At this he grew a little more self-pos&esSed, 
and begged to know her reasons. 

8he declined to state them. 

He persisted. Was there a previous attach¬ 
ment t 

She blushed yet more violently, and declared 
that no such thing existed. 

Was there not some hope for him then ? Might 
aot her resolution be overcome—might not these 
reasons, whatever they were, cease to exist? 

Oh! no. Her resolution was unalterable; the 
reasons such as could only increase with time. 

Then he urged an explanation; insisted on it 
as his right. His suit was pushed with ardor, 
and Emma’s agitation proved that she was not 
insensible. But with a great effort she com¬ 
manded herself. 

“I should be most unjust to you, and to my¬ 
self,” she said, 44 could I allow a transient feel¬ 
ing to set aside my judgment.” 

44 Transient! Ohl Emma!” 

But she silenced him. 44 Could I allow myself 
to give you a wife whom everybody—you most 
of all—must consider disagreeable?” She hesi¬ 
tated a moment 

“What do you mean?” cried Bert, in amaze¬ 
ment. 

44 You cannot have forgotten our first meeting,” 


< she said, more composedly; 44 do not oblige me to 
i repeat your words that evening.” 

> The room swam round Mr. Livingston. 44 That 
| little fright!” Oh! the sacrilege, the horror of 

< such a speech! Could he have made it—and 
about that angel? Overwhelmed with mortift- 

l cation, he strove to explain, to say how entirely 
| his feelings had altered. 

I 44 Enough, sir,” said Mira Milman, with dig- 
inity. 44 Spare yourself the trouble of apolo- 
|gizing; it is quite unneoessary, and altogether 
ij useless,” and so left him. 
ij Surely this was an awkward situation for a 
\ lover. For Bert too, who had always contem- 
£ plated arranging his matrimonial affairs in such 
\ a quiet, well-bred way. He went heme in de- 
£ spair. Could any woman—could even Emma, 

1 ' gentlest, sweetest, dearest of women!—forgive 
such an insult to her vanity? If she could only 
see his heart, only know how long he had ceased 
\ to regard her as plain, in how many ways she 
$ was even beautiful to him! But to explain this 
} to her—it was impossible! He could never even 
| obtain her pardon. And her love? That was 
| too dear and distant to dream of! 

| Private life has its Napoleons, however. They 
' rout impossibilities, and prove them to be the 
\ merest shams. And women are proverbially 
} consistent, firm, and rational; still there will 
> be painful exceptions. A week from this dread- 
v ful day, Bert was sitting—very much at home— 
J in the same parlor whence he had withdrawn so 
^ ignominiously, and Emma looked at him in a 
* way which showed very clearly that she had 
\ relinquished her 44 resolution, and sacrificed her 
$ judgment.” 




AT NIGHT. 

BT A. L. MUZZET. 


On day more of fiery trial peat, 

One day more of life’s brief pleasure spanned. 
One day more of good and evil cast 
In the balance of God's gracious hand; 

One day more from Time’s full quiver sped. 

One day more of light and shadow gone, 

One day more of golden chances fled. 

Ne’er again to dawn! 

One day nearer the celestial gates, 

One day nearer God, forevermore, 

One day nearer the cold stream where waits 
Pale-browed Death, to carry ns ashore; 

One day nearer to car hoped-for Heaven, 

One day nearer to Christ’s Judgment-seat— 
Oh! that all our sins may be forgiven, 

Kneeling at His feet! 


Blessed night 1 that doth entomb the day, 
Darkling night, of dying sunshine born, 

In thy holy quietude wo may 
Gather strength to moot another mom I 
Far away our cares and sorrows seem, 

And our souls remember pain no more. 
Coasting, in the shallop of a dream. 

The Elyslan shore! 

Oh! smooth passage ’tween the thorny days. 
Oh! sweet lull amid tho deafening storms, 
Oh! cool shadow in the desert's blare. 

Fold us close in your bewildering arms! 

So our aching eyes shall cease to weep, 

So our wearied senses And repose. 

So we drink the pleasant wine of sleep, 

And fbrget our woes! 
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BT A NSW CONTRIBUTOR. 

“To love and cherish until death us do part,” < “To love and cherish till death us do part, 
softly murmured Lettie Minor, and her blue j Is it not beautiful, dearest?” 
eyes filled with a tender light as she gazed out ^ “Beautiful, indeed, my darling; and may 
into the deepening twilight. These were the s heaven do unto me ab I do unto you.” 
last hours of her maidenhood; ere the star of ij And Arthur Morris, brilliant and talented, sat 
evening should again sink behind the Western < for hours pleased and amused by the fresh, 
hills, she would | childish prattle of his girlish wife, until she lay 

u Pour her life Into another's, ^slumbering on his shoulder, and he bent his 

Changing her name and being.” j lips to the waving curls, thinking the winds of 

A change most solemn in the life of woman, s heaven had never kissed a fairer, purer brow, 
most potent for good or evil. j Ami simple Lettie became mistress of the 

“ When ft young bride goee from her father’s hall, 5 mansion, whose lofty walls seemed breathing 

She parts from the love that hath still been true, 5 . - *\ 

She goes unto love untried and new.” s with the semblance of the noble, stately dames 

What that love shall be to her heaven alone | who bad successively presided there. And 
knows, only the future can reveal. It is her j People who called on her said that there was 
all of hope or despair in this world; and not this \ ° 0111 © a doll, a pretty baby, to govern the gray- 
alone, for her whole nature becomes influenced | haired servants of the mansion. But little did 
by him of whom she is the weaker part. $ Lettie care for that so long as Arthur was 

Yet, gentle Lettie Minor had no anxious < plessed, and her welcoming kiss brought the 
thoughts of the future, she had trustingly given j ©mile to his lips. 

her life and love to one in whom she fully be- > But Arthur Morris bad nothing to do, and he 
lieved, and one who was no new acquaintance, \ filled the house with new publications, and cn- 
and she only thought of the bright, sweet, com- j deavored to awaken her appreciation of the 
ing life before her. j beautiful in literature and art. Poor Lettie! 

She was an orphan, and had received the \ She had no love of books, she knew not that 
tender care of a childless uncle and aunt. She } Milton was more sublime than Moore, or Byron 
had known Arthur Morris since her childhood; 5 more passionate than Cowper, and Sbakspeare 
but she did not know that., as a penniless medi- f most wonderful of all. She only knew she loved 
cal student, he had offered himself to her cousin | her birds and flowers, and, dearest of all, him 
Maud, and been unhesitatingly refused. Neither ^ whose name she bore. 

did she know that since he had become heir of $ And Arthur began to tire of his idealess corn- 
estates, and engaged to herself, he bad met j panion, particularly when she was no longer 
Maud in Philadelphia, and 4)een preserved, by i able to walk or ride with him; and after they 
his sense of honor, from yielding to tbe^fascina- J had been married a year, he suggested that she 
tions which she had used to regain his past love. \ should invite some friend to reside with her. 

So Lettie stood weaving sweet dreams, which $ Lettie gladly answered, 
followed her through the soft summer night; $ “Oh! yes. I always promised Maud that I 
and the following day there was a merry wed- {would live with her, after her marriage, and we 
ding, and many remarked how proud and ten- $ will reverse the plan. She will love your books 
d rly Arthur Morris looked upon his fair young ^ and paintings, and know to understand them.” 
bride, who smiled and blushed so sweetly through J He made some slight objection, but Maud 
her happy tears. Then there were oft-repeated \ was invited, and soon arrived. She took Let- 
blessings and farewells, and Lettie was seated s tie’s place In the long walks, and filled Lettie’s 
in the carriage beside him, who was henceforth l discarded saddle; and the evenings they passed 
to be her nearest and dearest companion, on \ in the library, reading together their favorite 
their way to their future home, a grand old * authors, and Maud’s sparkling criticisms, and 
place in Virginia. s piquant, brilliant discussions became his daily 

Leaning upon his breast, and supported by ? amusement. And Boon Lettie became engrossed 
his loving arm, Lettie softly repeated, \ in the care of a sickly infant, while her husband 
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was becoming daily more enslaved by the fas¬ 
cinating, artful Maud. He felt that he was 
sacrificing his honor and manliness to this in¬ 
fatuation, but he thought that Lettie was too 
childish and simple to perceive it. Yet, though 
Lettie made no complaint, she did observe it, 
and grew peevish and irritable. And it was 
not long before the neighbors made their obser¬ 
vations and invidious remarks. 

Mrs. Lee, a busy, bright young widow, during 
a call on Lettie, with more frankness than deli¬ 
cacy, alluded to her husband’s admiration for 
Maud. 

“I have no fault to find with my husband,” 
answered Lettie, for the first time in her life 
with great dignity. 

“I have,” said Mrs. Lee. 

“ Not in my presence, if you value my friend¬ 
ship,” answered Lettie. 

When Mrs. Lee took her leave, she reached 
the portico in time to observe the devotion with 
which Arthur lifted Maud from her saddle. She 
turned aside until Maud entered the house, and 
then advancing, said, 

“Mr. Morris, the neighborhood rings with 
your devotion to that woman who is not worthy 
to touch your wife’s garment” 

“She has, at least, too much sense to com¬ 
plain of her husband to one, whom, you must 
pardon me for saying, would do well to restrict 
her attention to her own affairs.” 

“As I come here for Lettie’s sake, I shall 
take no notice of your insult; but when you 
have killed her, you will remember my warn¬ 
ing,” said she, as she passed him. 

One delightful autumn evening, Arthur and 
Maud had gone to a seat on the river bank, to 
see the magnificent setting of the sun. Lettie 
had declined accompanying them on account of 
the distance; but as she watched their receding 
forms from her western window, sweet memories 
of the spot, whither they were going, flooded to 
her heart, and she prepared to follow them. 

Overcome by fatigue, ere she had accom¬ 
plished half the distance, she seated herself in 
the shadow of some shrubbery, waiting to join 
them on their return. She was suddenly sur¬ 
prised to hear her husband speaking her name, 
with regrets of her childish inanity. Maud 
said, 

“When a talented man marries a silly girl for 
her doll-like beauty, he usually finds time to re¬ 
pent.” 

“Oh! Maud, why did you not marry me?” 

“Two years ago I told you that I did not 
dream you would accept that answer; and my 
woman’s pride forbade my recalling. But I 


s have been bitterly punished for my thoughtless 
5 coquetry,” continued she, with a low sigh. 

5 Oh I man’s vanity! How often has the true, 
s tender love of a pure heart been exchanged for 
$ the disguised flattery of an artful tongue! 
i Lettie sat, shocked and motionless, until the 
l meaning of the cruel words came upon her, and 
| despair, with its cold clutch, tore and crushed 
£ her agonized heart; then she slowly arose and 
l went to the house, and in her own room clasped 
l her hands over her throbbing heart, whose 
£ weary, aching pain seemed wearing out the life 
so desolate and hopeless. For many days she 
lay in a burning fever, and then sho arose, puri¬ 
fied by sorrow, and a holier, nobler expression 
dwelt in her eyes, and her manner grew beau¬ 
tiful with a sweet, soft dignity. She believed 
\ herself dying, and with a sweet serenity she 
;> resigned the earthly hopes she had so cherished. 
^ In the early winter, business called Arthur to 
$ Baltimore. On his return, he brought exquisite 
$ exotic bouquets, closely alike, to Maud and Let- 
<; tie; and books and music to Maud. 

£ In the midst of Maud’s brilliant execution, he 
^ was obliged to leave the room with a violent 
«! headache. That night a physician was called, 
^ and before morning he pronounced the malady 
!; a case of the small-pox. Before noon Maud 
i Clive was on the road to Washington, Lettie 
? was beside her husband’s couch, and her infant 
;; with Mrs. Lee. 

^ Indignantly the young physician listened to 
J the sick man’s passionate reproaches of Maud, 
5 that she refused him and caused his misery; 
J tenderly he watched the delipate, meek wife, 
!> and insisted upon taking her place while she 
J rested; but she could not be induced to leave 
i her husband’s side. 

J One morning the physician said, 

; “Mrs. Morris, it is my duty to inform you 
n that your child is very ill; Mrs. Lee will do all 
$ that can be done, but you may prefer to give it 
l your own care.” 

With a look of anguish she answered, 

$ “Not even for that can I leave my husband.” 
| The crisis passed, and Arthur was out of dan- 
| ger. As soon as his reason returned, the phy-_ 
\ sician told him of his wild ravings, and of the 
(ceaseless devotion of his wife; how even a 
5 mother’s love could not draw her from his side. 

? “And,” said he, “when I heard your delirious 
< cries for one who fled the house at the first in- 
l timation of the nature of your disease, I cared 
* little if you never recovered.” 

$ But he recovered his health, and with it his 
' better nature and appreciation of Lettic's gentle 
^loveliness. And she grew very dear to him 
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daring the weary hours of convalescence, and > Never again did Arthur Morris hear that be- 


her sweet smiles and tender care became the < 
balm of his daily life. In the suifimer days i 
that followed he learned the strength of her j 
brave, pure heart. < 

The winter came, and he took her to the $ 
Capitol, where he saw stern, intellectual men \ 
attracted by her pure, angel-like beauty. . And $ 
he saw that, without accomplishments, diplo- 
macy, or brilliant attainments of mind, she re- ij 
tained them by her fresh, winning manners, so i 
sweet in their womanly dignity. ^ 

With an agonized heart he saw her beauty ^ 
grow, each day, more frail and exquisite; and l 
through the summer months he watched over | 
her with unceasing devotion. But no earthly i; 
power could stay her doom. \ 

Two years had passed since the cruel words i 
were spoken that blighted her young life. Again ; 
the sinking rays of an autumn sun crowned the 
hills with glory. Lettie sat again in the window < 
from whence she had watched the receding * 
forms of two whom she so loved. But now she \ 
lay on a heart bursting with suppressed anguish. \ 
Closely his arm encircled her, as if to hold her f 
back from the golden gates that were opened to « 
receive her. Her eyes, full of holy light, were J 
gazing into his, and she murmured, $ 

“Darling, I have loved and cherished until \ 
death has parted us.” ' 


loved voice. 

Weeks after Lettie’s death he entered his 
library at the summons of Mrs. Lee. 

“You have come to remind me of your warn¬ 
ing,” said he, bitterly. 

“I have come to read to you two lines which 
Lettie wrote and sealed in my presence, two 
years ago: ‘ When I am dead, dear Mary Lee, 
no one will eare for my frail darling. Oh! take 
and cherish her for her dead mother's sake!-' 
Although she never afterward alluded to it, I 
presume her wish had not changed, and I have 
come to recommend a friend, a noble, pious, 
and accomplished woman, as governess for your 
little Maud, and to beg the privilege of watch¬ 
ing over her for her mother’s sake.” 

Gladly he acceded to the proposal, and re¬ 
quested that the little one should in future be 
called by her mother’s name. 

Arthur Morris lives now a widower, and, 
despite the surmiseB of the neighborhood, which 
is divided in uniting him to the sprightly widow 
and the gentle, pensive governess, he will re¬ 
main so. While attending to the duties of 
statesmanship, at the Capitol, many a fasci¬ 
nating woman vainly endeavors to touch the 
heart devoted to the memory of the early-lost 
and loving Lettie, whom all too late he loved 
and cherished. 


THE FRIEND OF OUR DARKER DAYS. 


IT L. K. C. 

*Twas said, when the world was free and young, 

That the friends of earth wore few, 

And shrines have blazed, and harps have rung 
For the hearts whose love was true; 

And so when the furrowing track of Time • 

Lies deep on the fair earth’s brow, 

The faith so prized in her oarly prime. 

Shall we hope to find it now ? 

It may bo found—liko tho aloe’s bloom, 

In the depth of the Western woods, _ 

To which a hundred springs may come, 

Yet wake not its starry buds; 

But if, through the mists of Wintry skies, 

It shines on life's weary ways, 

What star in the Summer Heavens will rise 
Like that friend of our darker days? 

We know there are hands and smiles to greet 
Our steps on the summit fair, 

But lone are the climber s weary feet 
Where the stoop lies block and bare; 

For somo have gained far heights, and streams 
To their sight with morning crowned— 

But the sunrise shed on tboir hearts’ first dreams, 

And its light it never found. 


JOHNSON. 

Yet, oh! for the bright isles seen afar, 

When our sails were first unfurled, 

And the glance that once was the guiding star 
Of our green, unwithered world! 

And oh! for the voice that spoke in love, 

Ere we heard the cold world's praise! 

One gourd in our promised noon, to prove . 
Like the friends of our darker days! 

Alas! we have missed pure gems that lay 
Where the rock seemed stern and cold, 

And our search hath found but the hidden clay 
Where we dreamed of pure, bright gold. 

And dark is the night of changing years 
That hills on the trust of youth, 

Till the thorns grow up, and the tAngled tares, 
In the stronghold of its truth. 

The shrine of our household gods; perchance 
We have seen their brightness wane; 

And the love which tho heart can give but once, 
It may ho given in vain. 

But still from the graves of wishes young, 

From the depths of memory's maze, 

Our blessings spring to tho heart and tongue, 
For the friend of our darker days. 
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[Entered, according to Act of OongroM, in the year 1864, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court ef the United States, for the Southern District of Mew York.] 

OONTTNUSD FROM PAR I 214. 


CHAPTER V. 

Thk Duke of Suffolk sat in his library, which 
opened upon a lovely view of the Thames and 
its opposite banks. He was not a learned or a 
very wise man, but, like many of his class, he 
had a taste for rare books and works of art. 
Without understanding their poetic value, he 
took a quiet, sensuous delight in possessing ob¬ 
jects that other persons admired so much and 
could not obtain. 

That morning the duke was a little restless. 
His great ebony chair was cushioned richly with 
velvet, and his foot-stool glowed with flowers 
done in tapestry-work by the fair hands of his 
wife; but the scene which he had passed through 
at Northumberland House, the night before, had 
disturbed his nerves, and he failed to draw the 
usual amount of enjoyment out of his luxurious 
surroundings. 

“I hope the child will rest content with her 
high destiny, and so pleasure the duke,” he 
muttered. “That command of the king was a 
sad stumbling-block in our way. Then, her 
grace has, for once, grown opinionated, and re¬ 
fuses to be guided by her husband. How can 
I expect obedient children when she grows con¬ 
tumacious and insists on keeping the gir! from 
her husband? Bestow me, but I think the 
women are in a league against my peace just 
because opposition disturbs me so much. There 
is my wine posset standing cold in the break- 
fast-room now, because I had no appetite to eat 
it. But I will have an end of this, they shall 
not keep aloof in this fashion.” 

The duke leaned forward and touched a little 
bell that stood on a table near him. A servant 
entered. 

“Give my compliments to her grace, and say 
that I am waiting for her to come down; and 
the Lady Katharine, summon her also.” 

Directly the duchess came into the library, 
with grief and great anxiety in her countenance. 
The bloom had left her cheeks, and her fine eyes 
were heavy with unshed tears. 

The duke received her graciously. It was not 
in his nature to be harsh in speech or action, 


\ therefore he believed himself to be a blameless 
s husband and father. Still the troubled face of 
\ his wife struck him as an unwarrantable re- 

< proach, and he resented it in a mild way. 

| “What, is this the way a good wife presents 

* herself to the man who has no wish but hers? 
I Why, dame, your coif is awry, and you have 
$ forgotten to wash the Btains of tears from that 
\ comely face. One would think it were the morn- 
^ ing after a funeral, not one of rejoicing over the 
^ double wedding of our children.” 

5 ; “I do not rejoice,” answered the duchess, 
<5 sadly. “Even for Jane, whose young heart 
j; goes lovingly to its lord, I have strange fore- 

* bodings. My husband, it is a doomed family 

< with vhich she is linked.” 

^ “Doomed? Ay, to such greatness as your 
l simple nature has not dreamed of, Frances. It 

< was a grand stroke of policy that gave her to 
5 Northumberland’s son.” 

? “I thought our daughter was married from 
affection, not policy,” said the duchess, with 
a cloud of new anxiety sweeping her brow. 
“Surely, Northumberland cannot wish to make 
her an instrument of his ambition!” 

“Northumberland is a very wise statesman, 
Frances, and a man of wonderful resources. 
£ It may be that his genius will yet help the 

I Duchess of Suffolk to a throne.” 

“Heaven forefend!” cried the lady, sinking 
*to a chair, white and trembling with dismay. 
\ “No person on earth shall drag me to a posi- 
\ tion which heaven does not give me as a dear 
| inheritance. With Mary Tudor, Elisabeth, and 

( the grandchild of Queen Margaret of Scotland 
before me, in the succession, a thought of this 
kind would be treason, even if England were 
j called upon to meet the calamity of our young 
< king’s death.” 

I “It is a calamity close at hand, I fear,” an- 
5 swered the dnke, blandly. “Then a queen 
i must be selected.” 

I “Heaven has already selected an heir to the 
rthrone in the Princess Mary.” 

I The duke seemed to sweep the succession 
l away with a gesture of his white hand. 
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“A Papist, and otherwise disabled by her ^ “I—I persecute my own child? Why, woman, 
mother’s divorce, Mary Tudor is no queen for ^ you are distraught. The idea is terrible! We 
us.” ( ^ have married her to one of the finest noblemen 

“ And, after her, Elizabeth.” j| of the kingdom, a man who adores her. Call 

“A fit child of the traitress Anna Bolyn, dis- $ you that an unfatherly act?” 
graced by her mother, repudiated by her father, $ “ My lord, it was an unhappy marriage, for 

England casts her forth. As for the pretty J she loved another, had been promised to an- 
Papist queen beyond sea, whom you are about £ other.” 

to cast in my teeth as the next heir, the country < “What, that fellow Hertford, the son of a con- 
has had enough of Papists, and phe is a pupil jj demned rebel, a disgraced man, himself landless 
of that Bhe-fiend Catharine Do Medicis. No, \ and homeless? The ceremony which rescued her 
no, dame, it is time that a new choice should be '< from him had my entire approval.” 
made. If a woman must rule England, let it? “ And my persistent condemnation,” answered 
be the fairest and brightest of the Tudor line. | the duchess. 

Sweet *wife, it is you Northumberland has fixed $ “Upon my word, Frances, you are wrong in 
upon. The two weddings, last night, were ? refusing a crown so scornfully; for, if obstinate 
golden links of a chain that shall elevate you t self-will and assumption are the proper quali- 
to sovereignty.” £ fications of a queen, you show great aptness for 

“Never!” said the duchess, making a gesture $ the position just now.” 
with her hand as if she were pushing some in-5; “You mock me because love for my child 
yisible diadem away. “He has sacrificed my $ emboldens me to speak the truth,” answered 
children, let that crime suffice him. Permit me i; the lady, “but in this I shall not change. Last 
to drop this subject, my husband, for it is a ? night I held her in these arms till dawn, and 
sinful one.” 5 she opened her whole heart there. God forgive 

“Nay, sweetheart, but it is one which has $ me, Suffolk, if, in my devotion to you, I have 
•ost us much thought and trouble, and must s sacrificed my child! Hendeforth I will not for- 
not be swept aside with the wave of a fair hand. $ get that a mother’s duties are sacred as those 
Remember, it is a crown you reject.” $ of a wife.” 

The duchess arose, and, leaning a hand on her \ Suffolk paused in his walk and gazed on his 
husband’s chair, bent over him. \ wife, with his blue eyes widening and hiB lips 

“My lord, this is evil counsel to which you 5 ready to part with astonishment. But before 
have listened; the more evil as it has been ^ he could find words to express his dismay, an 
held in secret, while our gracious monarch is ;j object outside attracted his attention. It was 
yet living. If the unhappy marriages of our i* a boat, with oarsmen in livery, and cushioned 
children is the first step toward this treasonable *! with crimson, such as noblemen of the court 
purpose, I thank God that the king has inter- 5 used on the Thames. A young man sprang 
posed to save one, at least, from a miserable £ from it on to the steps that led to Suffolk’s 
destiny.” < mansion, and walked hastily up a garden path 

The duke arose from his chair and began to to the entrance hall, 
walk the room. He was often irritable, though $ “It is our son-in-law, Lord Herbert,” said 
seldom really angry, but this opposition in his ^ the duke, assuming a tone of authority, and 
wife almost kindled the irritability into rage, $ turning with considerabfe agitation on his wife. 
Newer, in their long married life, had the gentle § “Go prepare Katharine to receive him.” 
lady opposed him so resolutely on any subject. £ The duchess did not answer, but the color 
“It is you, then, who sustained Katharine in s left her face, and she cast a look of apprehen- 
her rebellion against her husband,” he said, $ sion on the young noble, who came, so magni- 
losing some of the ruddy bloom from his face. \ ficently attended, and richly attired, to claim 

“You sustain her in opposing the duke, her j his bride. They met in the hall, and passed 

father, and making the great Pembroke family | each other, making grave salutes, like persons 
our enemies.” < who had never met before. 

“I encourage her in no factious disobedi- ji The duchess knew well that her daughter was 
ence,” said the duchess, gently; “but when she $ not in the mansion. The prayers and entrea- 

took refuge under the king’s authority, and J ties of the poor bride had prevailed over the 

oame to me for protection, I gave it willingly. ^ mother’s prudence, and she had allowed her to 
Oh! my lord, why will you persist in perse-£ go forth, at daybreak, under the care of her 
curing the dearest and most loving child that*: own boatmen, among whom Jared enrolled him- 
•ver parents were blest with?” S self, hoping that the fresh air might restore her 
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Strength. Some vague purpose of seeing Hert- J “A singular caprice I Who prompted it, the 
ford had possessed the girl, but it was so unde- * lady or some discarded lover? I understood 
fined and shapeless that she had not dared 1 one was placed under arrest for attempting to 
mentioning it to her mother. It was Jared ! gain an interview with Lady Katharine just be- 
who had taken her to the jailer’s residence, l fore she became my wife,” said Herbert, bluntly 
down the river, and suggested a bribe of the $ enough. 

diamond ring, which had been so effective. ^ “Gossip, all gossip, my lord! It was the 

Independent of her other trouble, the duchess J king Lord Hertford forced himself upon. He 
was thrown into great anxiety when hour after * had grown desperate in his exile from court, 
hour passed without bringing back her daughter. ^ and hoped to win on his majesty’s kindness of 
She had kept her own room and avoided the i heart. The lord Protector must have explained 
duke, fearing that Katharine might be asked v all this.” 

for, and, during the forced interview with her £ “Oh! certainly, his highness was profuse with 
husband, had been grateful that he did not en- < explanation; but, after all, the fact remained 
force his first request to have her summoned. 5 that I was married, before the whole court, last 

This gentle lady had been so long accustomed S night, to your daughter; and, by a strange as- 
to meek wifely obedience that a state of domes- \ sumption of power, she was conveyed from the 
tic rebellion seemed unnatural to her. She was > very altar to your house, and I am even now 
terrified by the nbence of Katharine, and almost \ doubtful if it will not be considered treason 
loathed herself for the spirit of revolt which had 
made the interview with her husband a most 
painful one. So she retreated to her chamber 
and waited in dismay for the command which 
was sure to Summon Katharine to the presence 
of her father. Lord Herbert had entered Suf- , 
folk’s presence with a haughty bearing and l have forgotten it all.” 

clouded brow. His splendid dress only rcn- j “So the Protector tells me. But the lady 
dered the sullen heaviness of his features more j seems to bear her fate with singular composure; 
observable. At any time he was far from being j I have received neither word nor message from 
a handsome man, but now the angry spirit ^ her.” 

smouldering in his eyes made even the good- \ “Nay, Katharine is ill in her room.” 
natured duke shrink from him with distaste. ^ The two men were sitting near a window that 

“Your grace will, perhaps, think it strange ^commanded a full view of the Thames. As the 
that I waited till this hour before claiming my J duke made this assertion regarding his daughter, 
fair bride, your daughter; but, before demand- J there arose some confusion among the boatmen 
ing an explanation, here, of conduct that shall ? loitering about the water. Herbert’s barge was 
be answered for in some quarter, I deemed it J withdrawn from its place, and another boat 
best to learn from the lord Protector by whose $ drew up to the steps by which Lady Katharine 
influence the king was persuaded to insult me $ mounted to the terrace. 

and my house in presence of the whole court, i; Suffolk was struck dumb, for he really be- 
last night. \ lieved his daughter to have been in the room. 

Suffolk, whose bland manners usually effected i A cold sneer crept over Lord Herbert’s face, 
more than the wisdom of brighter men, heard < which died out as he watched his bride move 
his son-in-law to the end before he ventured to \ slowly along the path. Some object at an upper 
speak. Then, in his soft, deprecating way, he 
begged the young man to be seated, rubbed his 
hands gently together, and sat down in his 
•bony chair, ready to appease, persuade, pro¬ 
mise, in fact, do anything rather than enter into 
the threatened contest. Neither mentally nor 
physically was the Duke of Suffolk intended 
for the battle-field. 

“So yC>u have seen the duke, and he probably 
explained?” said the complacent nobleman, with 
calm suavity. “It was a little caprice of the 
king that Lady Katharine should remain with 5 The young man only answered, 
her mother just for the present.” \ “My lord duke, vith your permission I will 


window seemed to arrest her attention. She 
looked up and seemed to recognize some one 
with a faint sad smile. There was something 
so wan in this effort at cheerfulness that even a 
wronged and jealous man might have pitied 
her; but the gloom deepened on Herbert’s brow, 
and hiMips moved fiercely like those of a wild 
animal. 

“My lord, I did .not know that she had left 
her room, upon my honor,” said the duke, red¬ 
dening under Herbert’s glance. 


^ against royal authority if I ask to see her and 
s learn from her own lips why this insult has beeq 
j offered me.” 

| “Treason? Oh! nothing of the kind! Ed- 
\ ward is ill, you know, and Btrange fancies are 
1 natural to his disease. In a day or two he will 
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speak with my wifb alone. I just now chance 
to remember that, in all my life, 1 hare never 
been allowed that privilege. ”t 

The duke was greatly disturbed. An inter¬ 
view would sweep away all the little cobwebs 
of falsehood that he and the Protector had been 
so diligently weaving. But how could it be 
avoided? Katharine was drawing close to the 
entrance hall, and her bridegroom looked reso¬ 
lute as a lion. 

“ My lord, I am afraid her grace will hardly 
think it proper,’* he stammered, grasping the 
arms of his chair with both hands. “To-mor¬ 
row, or next day, after we have seen the king.” 

The young man answered with an impatient 
gesture, flung away from the baffled old man 
with a smile of contempt, and, opening the 
library door, stood face to face with his bride. 
Katharine neither soreamed nor moved, but her 
face turned deadly white, and she shivered as 
if a cold wind were passing over her. 

Herbert’s face softened. He took her cold, 
unresisting hand, led her through a door that 
stood open opposite the library, and they sat 
down, side by side, in a little bower-chamber 
which had been fitted up for the two sisters in 
happier days. 

Herbert held his bride’s hand with uncon¬ 
scious force. He felt the cold shiver of repul¬ 
sion that shook her from heart to limb, and the 
fierceness came back to his face, shadowing it 
like the wing of an evil bird. 

“Lady, is this fear, or can hate be so ter¬ 
rible?” 

She looked in his eyes steadily. 

“It is fear,” she said. “Why should I hate? 
It was not your fault that they married us. Per¬ 
haps you shrunk from it as I did?” 

“No,” ho answered, almost rudely, “I did not 
shrink from it, for I loved you.” 

“No, no, no! not that!” cried the wretched 
girl, with her hands outstretched in repulsion. 
“My last hope lay in your dislike of me.” 

The bridegroom’s face was black as a thunder¬ 
cloud ; he looked like a hungry animal when it 
sees food that it craves withdrawn out of its 
reach. 

“You hate me then?” he said. 

“No, no! it will not be hate if you are gener¬ 
ous and forbearing!” she cried, in piteous agi¬ 
tation. 

“That is, if I forget that the Church has made 
you my wife,” he said, with covert rage. 

“Oh! forget that, and I will be your slave!” 
she cried, passionately. 

“But why this repulsion? Am I so very ob¬ 
noxious in person or character?” 


OP HONOR. 

\ The man smiled as he asked this question, 
\ and when his face was lighted up there was a 
\ power in it which had its fascination. 

| “It is not that,” she answered, blushing 
| crimson; “believe me, it is not that!” 

I “These words are some consolation to my 
\ vanity, sweet lady; but that was not the feel- 

* ing which led me to win your hand. Had I not 
j loved you, neither the Protector’s cajolery nor 
l my father's order would have forced me to bear 
s a part in the ceremony of last night.” 

\ Katharine’s face grew pale as death. Again 
| that cold shiver crept over her. She lifted her 
| blue eyes to his, dim and troubled, like violets 
j that had been trodden down. 

\ “And I,” she said, with pathetic mournful- 
\ ness, “love another person.” 

$ Herbert started, and his teeth knocked to- 

< gether with the sudden jar of this movemenL 
s Still her pleading eyes were upon him. She 
\ held forth her clasped hands, mutely imploring 

his compassion. 

| “That other person was the outlaw whose 
\ rude intrusion threw the king into fainting fits, 

< I suppose—Lord Hertford, the traitor, and son 
s of a traitor. I suspected as much.” 

> “We loved each other as children,” said 
l Katharine. 

\ Herbert laughed bitterly. 

\ “This is a pleasant thing to hear from the 
\ lips of one’s own bride,” he said, savagely biting 
5 at his glove. “Pray, why was I kept in ignor- 
\ ance of the charming past till now ?” 

| “I thought you were informed. My father 

\ promised-” 

l “Your father promised?” 

| “Indeed he did.” 

j “Your father and Northumberland? Why, 
| child, they both reported you as just from the 
j nursery, and, therefore, so timid that a private 
| interview could not be granted without a shock 
} to the innocence that had never yet dreamed of 
| love.” 

“Perhaps my father believed it,” said Katha¬ 
rine. 

“Believed it! The arch hypocrite!” uttered 
J Herbert, with a bitter sneer. “At least he shall 

• rue the day a paltry fiction like this was palmed 
j on a Pembroke.” 

S “ItwaB my fault, not his. How should my 

* father know the feelings that were never ex- 

i pressed?” 

t “He knew enough of them to betrothe you 

• privately to this Hertford, while his father held 
i supreme power in England, fair lady.” 

; “True. But fathers do not question us poor 
£ maidens of our feelings when they pledge us ia 
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marriage. They seldom think that we have any, n lady chooses to acknowledge the folly of a 
outside of their ambition. Believe me, the sin ij childish attachment. If the duke, yoor father, 
of this deep love,” she added, pressing a hand S saw fit to ignore such fanoies, surely a husband 
to her bosom, “is all my own.” < may be excused for following his example.” 

“But it is the love of a 'child for her play* > “But you would not, you would not!” 
mate; after a few weeks of married happiness ? “Lady, the laws have made me your hue- 
suoh as lies before us, it will he forgotten, sweet ^ band.” 
one.” | “Alas! yes.” 

He would have taken her hand, but she drew \ “And these laws give a ( husband authority 
back, her eyes widening and her lips apart. \ over his wife.” 

“You would not, oh! you would not, after > Katharine bent her head, 
what I have said!” she cried, passionately. “It \ “In the exercise of that authority, lovingly 
cost me so much to tell you. The very heart < urged, if you will permit, I have come to con- 
burned within me for very shame of the con- \ duct you to my own home.” 
fsssion. Oh! have mercy on me! I ask but to < “I will not go!” cried Katharine, with a burst 
rest with my mother in peace.” ' l of vivid passion. “The duke promised me, the 

“Until this handsome young traitor finds his 5 king commanded that I should be left unmo- 
way out of prison.” ^ lested with her grace, my mother. Nothing but 

“You wrong me, my lord. Hertford and I \ an order from the king himself shall remove 
are parted forever; he will be sent from the \ me from her protection.” 

country, and I-” \ “Lady, consider.” 

“Will learn to love the husband who adores \ “No, I will not oonsider. I can only feel.” 
you more entirely each moment!” cried Herbert, 
seizing her hands and pressing fervent kisses 
upon them. 

She started up and wrung her hands from his 
clasp with desperate strength. Her blue eyes 
seemed burning star-lights, her oheeks flushed 
with hot crimson. j the room and went into the library, where Suf- 

“This is cruel—it is an outrage!” she cried, \ folk was still sitting, 
retreating to the remotest end of the room. £ “My lord duke, you have deceived me,” was 
“When a maiden forces herself to say, ‘I love |the abrupt address. 

another,’ it should bo a holy shield to her. My $ Suffolk colored angrily, changed the cushions 
lord, there is a feeling which proud men crave ; in his chair, but did not speak, 
of woman mor^ than love—her respect, which \ “The Lady Katharine has told me all.” 
is a heart’s highest homage. Let me bestow { “But there was nothing to tell, my lord. Re- 
that upon you, and, to this end, leave me.” $ member, she is not. yet sixteen.” 

“I were a coward, and no true man, to give % “She is old enough to love another and spurn 
my brido up from fancied magnanimity. Lady, $ me.” 

you are mine by the law of England. Nothing j; “What!, what! Surely, the girl has not been 
can annul the ceremony of last night.” ^ so shameless as to confess so much, and to a 

“Yes, death can!” \ stranger?” 

“But wc are both young, and not likely to \ “She confessed so much to her husband, who, 
die.” 1 thank to your machinations, my lord, has been 

“The union you urge would be death to my l kept a stranger to her.” 
soul.” > “A daughter of mine guilty of this unblush- 

“And a separation, now, would be fatal to ^ing effrontery, my lord? I am astonished, dis- 
my honor, sweet one. Remember, if there has i honored!” 

been deception practiced hare, we Pembrokes l “Possibly,” answered Herbert, with cold 
are not responsible for it. I gave you my hand \ scorn; “but as you have found the power to 
in good faith, believing myself wedded to a ij wed this lady to me, I demand, also, that you 
gentle and loving bride. Thera was no dis- ] reconcile her to a destiny which is inevitable, 
loyalty of heart, no reservation on my sidei \ If I.leave this house, without your daughter, it 
Your father has deceived me, and, it may be, ;is as your active and bitter enemy.” v 

wounded you, but here the wrong shall end. | “By no means—by no means!” exclaimed 
The Earl of Pembroke’s son most not be made ] the duke, all in a flutter of excitement. “She 
a laughing-stook for the oourt because a fair l shalj go with you. X will speak*with her grace* 


5 “ But, in times like these, rash resolves may 

\ be dangerous.” 

I “ I have no fear so great as that of the deadly 
\ sin you propose to me!” 

\ A strange expression oame over Herbert’s 
Jfhce. He did not address her again, but left 
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Heaven help me, what a trouble it is to manage 
daughters.” 

The duke shuffled out of the room, upsetting 
his foot-stool in the flurry of his movements, 
and leaving strong currents of air in his wake. 
He was gone some considerable time, but came 
back lowering and crest-fallen. 

‘'I can do nothing with them. Even my wife 
turns refractory,” he said, seizing Herbert by 
the ribbons of his dress. “But go to the duke. 
They threaten me with an appeal to Edward, 
who has, I must say, acted very strangely. But 
he is ill, you know, and, if the Protector is firm, 
they cannot get access to him. If I were his 
grace, I would send a trodp of horse and escort 
her to her husband’s house; but, being her 
father, and wedded to a lady who has no lack 
of kingly blood, such measures might be deemed 
tyrannical in me. Still, if the lord Protector 
should invade my poor house with his troops, 
and force this refractory child into a just sense 
of her duty, I would waive all right of protest. 
Tell him this, good son-in-law, and beseech him 
to save me further molestation about this un¬ 
happy affair.” 

While he was speaking in this confused way, 
the duke had not been* at rest for a moment, 
but placed the overturned stool in its proper 
position, and shook up the velvet cushions of 
his chair, returning each moment to seize on 
Herbert’s garments and impress a visit to the 
Protector upon him. 

“The truth is,” he said, “his majesty is so 
ill, and we have so little hope—this is a state- 
secret, remember—that great changes may be 
expected. Be prudent, have a little patience, 

and it may chance that- Well, well, it would 

be no bad thing to wake np, some fine morning, 
and find yourself son-in-law to a queen—not 
that I say it, for the world I would not do that. 
Besides, her grace seems devoid of all noble 
ambition, and I fear Northumberland has other 
ideas; but to be the sister of a queen is almost 
as good as the other-” 

“ I do not comprehend,” said Herbert, gravely. 
“I am not speaking of queens—none exist in 
England that I know of—but of my wife.” 

“True, true, I understand,” cried the eager 
man, patting his son-in-ftiw on the broad cheBt. 
“But wait—that is my advice—wait. If I do 
not mistake the signs of the time, a few weeks 
will sweep all obstacles from our path. North- 
-umberland has clipped the wings of this young 
goshawk and cooped him up in the Tower. It 
may not bo safe to go further now, because 
Edward is obstinate on the point; but wait, that 
is my counsel. ’ Wait, wait!” 


Suffolk finished up his oration with a half¬ 
score of nods and pats from his soft white 
hands. Then he retreated to his chair and sat 
down, smiling blandly, as if be had performed 
some meritorious duty to mankind. 

One part of the duke’s advice Herbert re¬ 
solved to take. There was little use in seeking 
redress froqi a man like that; it was like fighting 
an effigy of wax. But the lord Protector had 
some iron in his nature. With him, at least, 
t anger would count for something. Throwing 

> his cap on, and shaking the plumes forward 
l with a haughty toss of the head, he left Suffolk, 

-j who sunk back in his chair, the moment his 
^ visitor was gone, and began to fan himself with 
$ a folded parchment which he took from a table 
5 close by. 

ij “All the saints in heaven be thanked that he 
ji is gone. How could I ever wish for sons ? What 
j! ferocious animals they are! I trust he has a 
5 taste for agriculture, and will live in the country 
!; eleven months of the year. Poor child! poor 

> child! Perhaps she will know how to manage 
I him; but I would rather tame half the beasts in 
j the royal menagery. Upon my honor, he looked 

blood-thirsty when I spoke of Hertford. I won¬ 
der if this idea of settling an ugly question has 
presented itself to the Protector? We promised 
to set him free, but the particular method was 
not mentioned. I shouldn’t like to suggest this 
myself, but this young thunderbolt may. He 
looked it.” 

While the duke was muttering over these 
ideas, which were not the less wicked because 
they were weak, Lord Herbert’s barge was 
sweeping rapidly down the river. Indignation, 
disappointment, and baffled love had for the 
time driven him wild with a wrathful conflict 
of passion. He was determined to seek the 
lord Protector and demand justice from him. 
The confused gingle of words with which Suf¬ 
folk had almost assaulted him, brought with 
them some gleams of enlightenment with re¬ 
gard to the Protector’s object in sanctioning 
his ill-storied marriage with Suffolk’s daughter 
He did not, then, quite comprehend the auda* 
cions ambition of this man, but a sense of in¬ 
tangible power made him bold to demand his 
bride, and he resolved to take no denial from 
N orthumberland. 

The Earl of Pembroke was among the most 
wealthy and influential nobles of the kingdom, 
and, with this consciousness, Lord Herbert re¬ 
solved to demand and enforce his rights from 
the Protector, or even from the king himself, if 
an appeal to Edward became necessary. 

A saddle-horse waited at a point of the river 
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where Herbert had met hia barge. Glad of any > 
change, the noble mounted him and dashed into 
London, galloping far ahead of his attendants, 
and reaching Northumberland House alone.” j 
A coach and four horses stood in front of the < 
palace, and a group of outriders stood near it, < 
waiting for their lord to appear before they \ 
mounted. Herbert rode in among these out- j 
riders, scattering them right and left without < 
ceremony. He dismounted at the entrance Bteps, ; 
and, passing haughtily to the hall, was about to < 
demand admittance to its master, when a side- | 
door opened and the Protector came forth, with 5 
his cloak and cap on, ready for the street He ; 
stopped short and waited to receive the ireful 1 
nobleman’s greeting. He was the first to speak. j 
“My lord, I can guess your errand, and am 
prepared to answer your petition.” 

“ Demand 1” said Herbert, curtly. ] 

“Well—demand!—be it. We will not cavil! 
about words,” answered the duke, smilingly.] 
“There is but one method of bringing this : 


young lady to her senses. Her lover stands in 
the way—we will remove him.” 

“How, your highness?” 

Northumberland had been drawing on his 
gloves when Herbert came up; one white hand 
was still uncovered. He raised it gently, and, 
with the lightness of a feather, swept the edge 
across his throat. 

A glow of terrible intelligence came to Her¬ 
bert’s face. . 

“When, your grace?” he whispered. 

“Within the week.” 

“Whether she relents or not?” 

“ Whether she relents or not. He is an enemy 
to the state.” 

The joy on Herbert’s face shone out like 
lightning from a thunder-cloud. 

“By the way,” said Northumberland, draw¬ 
ing on his glove with delicate consideration, 
“the king is worse to-day. Tell your father, 
the earl, that we hold counsel early in the 
morning.” (to bb continued.) 


SNOW IN APRIL. 


BT MBS. ANNA BAOHB. 


How tfmeletw seems this vernal storm. 
How hoarse the North-wind blows! 
How gray and dismal frowns the sky, 
And see! how fast it snows I 
Quiet and warm ftie pleasant room 
Which now I call my own— 

If yon but sat beside me here I— 

But, alas! I am alone! 

Do you wish for me, love, 

As I wish for you? 

I am seated by the glowing fire, 

With a book upon my knee. 

But little knowledge do the words 
I look on bring to me; 
for, while I read, two star-bright eyes 


Smile upward from the leaf; 

And Wisdom's lore is dimly seen 
Through tears of love and grief. 

Do you mourn for me, love, 

As I mourn for you? 

High is the theme, and clear the light 
Upon its mystery shed; 

But where is he who taught me how 
Those realms of thought to tread? 
Ah! while the graceful periods fall 
Like music on my ear, 

They but remind me of the voice 
I loved so well to hoar, 

Do you miss me, love, 

As much as I miss you? 


IDEAL RHYME. 


BT If I SIAM CLYDE. 


Duabxlt, drearily foils the rain 
On the dead flowers— 

Wearily, wearily, laden with pain. 

Drag on the hoars. 

Ah! mournful wind, I echo your sobe— 

My life is chill; 

for the hands I would clasp and lips I would kiss, 
Are distant still— 

And the dear dark eyes, In whose tender depths 
My own would look, 


Reading the royal soul, clearly as page 
Of some sweet book. 

Linger to-night, with your sobbing voice, 
Near him, oh! wind, 

Till in his heart each mournful tone 
ShAll an echo find; 

Till he longs for the clasp of a friendly hand, 
Close, close In his, 

And a cherished voice to soften the sound 
Of year dreariness. 
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CRAPE BUTTERFLY FOR HEAD-DRESSES. 


BT MBS. JANK WBAV1S. 




As it is now the fashion to use butterflies $ and, in the outer edge, run a piece of very fine 
for ornamenting bonnets, and head-dresses, our \ wire. Four similar wings should be cut out, to 
readers will, perhhps, be glad to find the expla- s complete the butterfly. 

nation of one. Butterflies are made more or $ The places marked with a cross show the place 
less elegant; but this is one of the simplest and ^ 
also of the cheapest kind. To form the body, 
which the following illustration represents, half ^ 


finished, twist a piece of wool fourteen times j 
round the forefinger affd the middle finger; be- i 
fore taking off the wool from these fingers, take j 
a piece of wire about one inch and a half long, ; 
round which some blick silk should previously J 
be neatly rolled; bend it in half and place it \ 
inside the wool, so that the ends may come out, I 
as shown in the engraving. Next tie the small \ 
bunch of wool, in two different places, very i* 
tightly with strong thread; the first time the s 
wire must be tightly fastened; this is also j*where the folds are to be made; the points a 
clearly shown. Now cover the body over with $ b c should be sewn together, and the wings 
green crape, or with any color that may be jj attached to the body, as represented in the 


preferred. 


s complete butterfly. Two beads are addod for 


To make the wings, you must cut out tho ^ the eye9, and the top of the head is finished off 
•rape in the shape Bhown in the illustration, > by a few stitches in black or brown silk. 
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KNITTED HOOD WITH SWAN'S-DOWN BORDER. 



Material*.—3 ounces of white wool; 1 yard ^ 
3 inches of gray worsted fringe, 3 inches wide; > 
21 inches of the same fringe only 2J inches i 
wide; 1 yard 5 inches of swan’s-down; and two * 


tassels in wool. For this hood it is necessary $ 
to knit three separate pieces, of which two, ex- s 
actly alike, and placed one orer the other, form 5 
the largest handkerchief-corner shaped piece, j 
Vol. XLY\—20 


and a third piece, much smaller, is placed on 
the top. Medium-sized knitting-needles should 
be used, and the knitting should not be done 
too loosely. For one of the larger piecoe, cast 
on 159 stitches, and knit plain, backward and 
forward. 1st row: Make 2 stitches in the first 
stitch, thus increasing or.e, knit 34 stitches 
plain, knit the 3 middle stitches together, then 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER AND INITIALI 


knit plain till only 34 stitches remain, increase 
one stitch, and complete the row. 2nd row: 
Make 2 stitches in the first row, then go on 
working plain, without increasing or decreasing. 
3rd row: The same as the 1st, only the second 
increasing is made after 35 instead of 34 stitches, 
that it may be continued in a straight line. Now 
the work is but a repetition of the 1st and 2nd 
rows. After the 8th row, the increasing at the 
edge ceases. Ten rows are worked, casting off 
2 stitches at the beginning of each row. In the 
18 following rows, not only should 2 stitches be 
cast off at the beginning, but 2 stitches should 
be knitted together at the end of every row. 
After the 18 rows you no longer increase in the 
middle, but continue to decrease in the same 


manner until the piece of knitting terminates 
in a point. When you have completed two 
pieces alike, place them one over the other, and 
join them .by a seam. For the smaller piece, 
cast on 101 stitches, and knit plain, backward 
and forward; in every 2nd row knit the 3 middle 
stitches together, and in every row knit together 
the 2 stitches at the end until the point is formed, 
then sew on this piece over the two first. The 
lower part of the hood is edged with the wider 
fringe, and the upper part with the narrower. 
The points are trimmed with swan’s-down, the 
ends of which are finished off with large woolen 
tassels, white and gray. Two ends of ribbon 
are sewn ii^sido the hood to tie it under the 
chin. 
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QUILTED BED-POCKET. 

BT MBS. JANS WEAVER. 



This is intended for hanging at the back of i To prepare the pocket, begin by cutting out 
the bed. Its three upper pockets are for the | the foundation or shape in cardboard; cover 
watch shown in our illustration, and the others \ this cardboard with calico, and then with vio- 
for the smelling-bottle, handkerchief, and so on. ' let-colored cashmere, lined with muslin, and 
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308 A KNITTED BORDER FOR WOOLEN COUNTERPANES. 

slightly wadded, before Pitching the diamonds ^ bottom and sides of the same sew on a quilling 
with white silk. With the same materials— of ribbon, stitched, not in the middle, but so as 
cardboard, thinner, this time, calico, and cash- i* to form a heading; next sew on the three upper 
mere, lined and wadded—prepare the large jj pockets, placing them as shown in the illustra- 
lower pocket, and the three smaller upper s tion. Lastly, bind the upper edge of the watch- 
pockets; the center one of these three must \ pocket, at the back, with the same braid that 
have a round opening in the middle, which is j: was put round the opening for the watch, and 
to be bound round with braid. After having £ with this braid form, in four different places, 
lined each pocket inside with cashmere, edge $ three small loops (see illustration). The center 
each of tho smaller ones all round with a $ loop of the three should be rather longer than 
quilling of ribbon of the same shade of violet, *• the other two; it serves to fasten the pocket to 
about one inch wide. Edge the upper part ofthe bed. Quilted silk may be used, if preferred 
the larger pocket with the same quilling, and s to merino; this can now be purchased quilted 
sew it on to the lower part of the large piece J by machinery, which saves much time and trou- 
of cardboard you have prepared; all round the " ble. 


A KNITTED BORDER FOR WOOLEN COUNTERPANES. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This border is composed of circles worked ^ forward which comes next to it. The other 
separately and sewn together, and finished at \ rows are knitted the same as this, until you 
the top with a small crochet edging. This j have from 15 to If) openings on each side of 
border will be found useful for putting round 5 the work; then pass the wool through the last 
woolen counterpanes in knitting or crochet, or \ stitch, and tie the two ends of the circle to¬ 
on© in any thick material. For each circle cast \ gethcr, so as to hide the joint as much as pos- 
on 2 stitches, and continue working backward $ sible. The circle should be kept flat, and in 
and forward in the following manner: throw ^ the opening of the middle a rosette worked with 
tho wool forward, placing the right hand needle s black silk, in the same way as those often in- 
over tho wool, and throwing the wool from the l troduced in white embroidery. Above the cir- 
back in front; then take the 2 following stitches > clcs the following edging is worked. 3 chain. 3 
slantways. Turn the work, and work as fol- \ stitches of double crochet in 8 openings of each 
lows on the next needle* wool forward the j circle, and over this 1st row work a 2nd in open 
same as before; take the next stitch slantways \ treble crochet, (for which see our illustration at 
with the stitch formed by throwing the thread j the beginning of this article.) 
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COLLAR IN CROCHET. 


BY MB8. JANE WEAVER. 



GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING OR LOUNGING BOOT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Before commencing to work this boot, which < 
is warm, comfortable, more elegant than a slip- ! 
per, and much newer in style, the proper mea- \ 
sures should be taken by a shoemaker, who j 
should be told the dimensions the boot should j 
be, so as to leave sufficient space, free of em- \ 
broidery, for making it up. j 

Our pattern is made of brown cloth, em- 5 
broidered in two shades of brown silk, lighter \ 
than the cloth. Both shades are clearly marked 5 
in the separate illustration we give of the full- \ 
size pattern on the upper part of the foot (for | 
which see next page): the same pattern is re- 5 
pcated on the leg. 

This pattern may be worked either in her- \ 
ring-bone, in chain stitch, or braiding. In the \ 
two last cases, a double row should be worked; | 
these rows may be either of two different colors, ? 
or, if preferred, of two distinct shades of the $ 
same color. 
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310 gentleman's dressing or lounging boot. 

If a boot is not desired, a slipper can be t supersede the slipper, as many gentlemen catch 
made, taking the slipper-part for the pattern, f cold by changing from a boot to a slipper, even 



which will be found of a size adapted to the ^ in the house. The novelty of the Lounging 
foot of most gentlemen. ^ Boot, too, will increase its popularity; and it is 

The Lounging Boot, however, will almost $ easily worked. 










SMOKING-CAP IN APPLICATION. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, a pretty design for a Smoking- \ taste may suggest. Line the cap with black 
Cap in application of what is called tho Scotch \ silk, wadded and quilted. Finish with a bow 
shape. In the diagram, accompanying this, we \ of narrow black ribbon at the back. 





HALF OFSIDE OF CAP 

.__ 



give the proper dimensions for tho cap itself, s In the front of the number we give a design, 
It is to be made of black velvet or cloth, with full size, printed in colors, for this very stylish 
the design done in blue velvet applique , edged \ Smoking-Cap, so that any subscriber can make 
with white silk or gold embroidery braid, as tho < it for herself. 
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STAR IN CROCHET. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, a very pretty pattern in ^ is both; a star within awheel. Patterns like 
crochet, which requires no description. It is s this can bo introduced into an inanity of things, 
a star, or, as Borne call it, a wheel: in fact, its and arc, therefore, always desirable. 


Ow of the most useful things in a lady’s s give, on the next page, a pattern of one, and, 
wardrobe i* a Netted Fichu. In fact, in this s on this, a pattern of the mesh, so that any lady 
climate, such a thing is indispensable. Wo ' can make one for herself. 

U1U 










NETTED FICHU. 313 


This Fichu or Cape is made either 
with fine wool or with silk used three or 
four times double. It may be worn a* 
an evening wrap, either over a cap or on 
the hair, or as a neck-tie. The ground 
in our pattern is white, the border blue. 
The illustration of tho ground and of the 
border, in full size, will serve as a guide 
fur tho size of the meshes to be used. 
For the ground cast on tho first mesh, 
with white silk, fifty-six stitches; work 
two rows 0:1 the fifty-six stitches. From 
tho third row, always miss tho last stitch, 
so that each row is decreased one stitch. 
Continue in this manner till tho 39th row, 
when there will be but nineteen stitches 
left. From the 40th row, miss two stitches 
at the end of each row. The ground is 
completed with the 40th row. The first 
row of the work is tho cross-way side; 
the last, tho point at the bottom; fasten on 
the blue silk to tho first stitch of the first 
row, and on a larger mesh work one row 
round the ground of the Fichu, not for¬ 
getting that the stitch on the outer edge 
at the sides must always be taken, and 
two stitches made in the oth, 10th, 14th, 
18th, 21st, 23rd, and 23th stitches at the 
sides, as well as in each of tho two mid¬ 
dle stitches of the last row; in each of 
the other stitches one stitch should be 
made. On tho corners of the sides in¬ 
crease once, on the cross-way side, seven 
times in all. This forms the first round 
of the edging or lace. 2nd round of the 
lace. In each stitch make two stitches— 
still on the larger mesh. 3rd round. 
Always miss the small flat scallop formed 
in the last row, and work two stitches in 
the stitch which forms a tight loop. Keep 
thus the same number of stitches, with 
which work six more rounds. 



CROCHET LACE. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. < for outside, think nothing like plain wood Tarnished; sticks 

Fromms 1.1 Rooms and Wisdows.-Wo liavo all hoard it \ “P lil and crowed on a box, and with a liulo edge standing 
remarked how all the great discoveries turn on some little \ “P- TL ™. inaide room »- tb »'« is , ““ k “ l -"'>' k of ma,mor 
thing, something so insignificant as to havo been overlooked 5 ° f t' rat - v d< ’ vic<!8 - ™ 8 basket-work, however, can only he 
as too small to be of consequence. Perhaps, in the present S bought, as a general rule, in cities or towns of some sire, 
case, some people may be disposed to say there can be no But “ friend of » ur8 > who >* romarkable for good Uste, has 
Urge thing concerning a very small matter. Still very >. Rented a sort of rough frame, that she has had made by 
small matters do seem to have their own importance; and J vi,1 '«« “rpenter. This frame is made in the form of a 
if it is but a stand of room-plants, we still may do onr best 8 1 u,,ro >*'*’ " m ‘ » groove for sliding a tile in at each 
by them. Now it is of all things the commonest, especially “ M ‘ , '' ora lon 8’ "=“•«>» » in dow is fronted^ ith a row of tiles, 
in great chies, to see lines of red flower-pots brnshol-up, { wl,ich «™ • u PP« d ln «“»* oao nflur * noUK,r - “•»«»« 
ami washed, and red-lea,led, no pains, it is evident, spared \ thi8 . that olhors ma >' avail tllcmsdvoa of lhe hiaL 
on them, and filled with a set of plants which seem in ex- \ Tora CniinnEx’s Rooms.-MosI parents, before 

tremely hod health. The fuchsias are sickly, and have t ut ^ make H a dllty to vWt tllc rieepio g. rwmi 

few leaves remaining. The geraniums are yellow, and look £ of th#ir chadren . Tbcy do ordor t0 bo , at y(tri that the 
patchy, and tided, and poor. Tl.o roses havo “got green < ligbta „ extinguished, and that no danger is Ihroateuing 
fly," and mignonette has grown long and lanky. Perhaps | lboir mtlo onca But if tbcy b . avc tb „ rw , nl vsit |, closwl 
seme canariensis has got a tall stick to grow up, and, in a { windo , vs and doons they „ hu , in M groat an cn emy as fire, 
few rare instances, a few bright yellow flowers are twisting i aU|)0ugh bis raw03 lnay not be ri , a , m y delected Poison 
just round the top of and crowning a long dry stem, which > u tbor(;> , low bu , doadly . Mornil , g aftcr „„. r „i„ g do many 
is not ornamental. At night, or in early morning, a grand $ m „ 0 childrcn wake wcary> frotfl ,i, aml oppressed. “What 
watering bout takes place; cacli pot is duly deluged, and, $ c . m , t n)um , What tan „ Xiet)l0 rouU>#r r ,ice. In do- 
almost simultaneously, the pavement below is drenched. J Bpair , h# rccoureo t0 mt .dichie. The constitution bo- 
Things are “all right, ’ however, “they have had two whole , c ^, lc3 on f 00 blod, and the child grows worse. Tho cause, 
water-cans full.” Alas for the poor plant*! Who knows but J; pclbap3i ^ )lov( . r tracc( | to over'-crowded sleeping-rooms, 
what the water hasn’t simply streamed down the pots! Tho j without pr0] , er air _ but it m . vcr | b ,.ioss. the right one. 
room and earth arc always a more or less compact ball, and * Aa intol , ig(mt mothe r. Laving acquainted bersclf with the 
little chanco has tho slreani of penetrating the innss. If !; princjplc , of Te ntilation, will not retire to her own room, 
plants must be grown in single pots, let us. at least, have J for (bo n|ghtj wi thout bayiug ,, rovi ded a sufficiency of air 
them mM rnoko) with water. No amount of pouring will f f ;r bcr cbnaren) in tbo ,, un0 mauhcr tbat B , 10 proTides ^ 
answer at all as well as five minutes’, now and then, standing < I ( , gulatca their nigbt<ovt . rir , gi tr any otbe r requisite for 
up to the rim in a water-pail, which, soaking tlio hall through £ ro j re g h j ng slumber. Sometimes by Judiciously lowering a 
thoroughly, supplies them with n store. But that is for $ windoWj Bm j at othpr by ,,. aviug a door widc , open , 

such plants chiefly as must ho in single pots, those that fill '■ thu 6n(J may bo attaincd . In roally bouacs tbo day aDd 
stone vases, or are placed on some drawing-room table. For > nigbt nurecri(a communicatc . When this is the case, the 
everything outside a window, and for most things inside, i „ inJow of tbe fartblir - room 9b ouia be left open, and the 
too, wo know of no rccoipt to compare with tho sunken ! duor betwccn the roomJ likewise open. Even in severe 
flower-pots. A window -box is not meant to turn a set of ( woatber youn( , chi i dr e„ can bear this arrangomont, if they 
plants out into; they should be all in their pots, hut packed ' b8 not cxpomxl to tbe current „f air. 
in tho box for moisture. The sun and wind, in this case, !* - 

no longer dry up tho roots or Lake the soil into bricks. Tho ^ Application of Embhoii>f.red Velvet.—T heso vrere first 
air is kept a little moist by the moss or sand in the box, and ^ introduced by tho French empress. A lady in Paris describe** 
yellow leaves don't appear, and green fresh shoots gTow h throe dresses for us in which they aro introduced. The first 
rampantly. wa s made for her majesty. It consisted of iris-colored ffrain 

Of course, many people will say, “Oh! torn the plants out \ royal; tho skirt was gored, which is the ease now with 
at once, and give them more room for their roots.” The J; almost every skirt that is made in Paris. Around the edge 
reason against doing this is, that the roots creep to tho wall, ^ c f the skirt there is a plaiting of large box-plaits, above 
be it of box or flowor-pot. They thus get dried or chilled ^ which are disposed bands of velvet, cut in tbe form of tho 
by turns equally in either. Also tho pots havo in thorn- £ leaves of the lilac tree; tho velvet is violet iri , corded with 
selves advantages; they confine the root growth, and thus £ white, and embroidered by hand, with small jet beads ami 
make the plants flower freely; besides this, they aro so > dots of white silk no larger than pins’ heads. Tho plain 
handy f ir moving again anil again. And, lastly, there comes J* high bodice is ornamented, in front, with similar velvet 
a reason, in itself all-sufficient; the pots in tho well-filled leaves, is fastened at tho back, without either bows or loops, 
b »x are kept always completely moist. Those red porous i; tho two ends being simply crossed at tho top, and, falling 
flower-pots aro then themselves such reservoirs of healthy upon tho skirt, widening aa they descend, aro finished off 
damp and moisture, which tho plants suck from them; and \ w ith black and iris chenille fringe, 
if you doubt this fact, turn out some little plant from a pot ? - 

kept in such a box, and admire the ramifications of beau- s “Off on a Deer-Hunt.”— In tho more Northern latitudes 
tifnl little white rootlets, which seem to have crept out .and < of this climate, a chief amusement for gentlemen, in winter, 
wound outside the earth, like lace. The great secret, then, i> is bunting the Cariboo. Our engmving, “Off on a Deer- 
in such plant-growing, is assuredly the sunken pots. This 4 Hunt,” represents a couple of sportsmen, starting in a 
is as desirable, moreover, even in point of tuste, as it is, most sleigh, on such an expedition. Tho hunters, it will be ol*- 
undoubtedly, viewed in the light of gardening. But how fj served, aro accompanied by an Indian, whose knowledge of 
to make such boxes and stands to be ornamental? Tho china ^ the habits of the deer is almost indispensably necessary to 
tiles are expensive, and pointed zinc is not. Many people, £ succoss. A spirited picture 1 
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Anothkk Poem by “Jean Ixgei.ow.”— Wo give, below, an¬ 
other poem, by the new English poo teas, Jean Iugolow. 
The subject is a lost lover, who, rejected, sailed in Sir John 
franklin’s expedition, and perished with tho rost of that 
hapless crew. 

When sparrows build, and the leaves brook forth. 

My old sorrow wakes and cries, 

For I know there is dawn in the far, far North, 

And a scarlet sun doth riso; 

Like a scarlet fleece the snow-field sproads. 

And the icy founts run free, 

And the bergs begin to bow their heads, 

And plunge, and sail in tho sea. 

Ohl my lost love, and my own, own love. 

And my love that loved mo sol 

Is there never a chink in tho world above 
Where they listen for words from below? 

Nay, I spoke once, and it grieved thee eoro, 

1 remember all that I said. 

And now thou wilt boar mo no more—no moro 
Till the sea gives up her dead. 

Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 
To tho ice-fields and tho enow; 

Thou wert sad, for thy love did not uvail. 

And the end I could not know. 

How could I tell I should love thoo to-day. 

Whom that day 1 hold not dear? 

How could I know 1 should love tlico away, 

When 1 did not love thee anear? 

We shall walk no moro through tho sodden plain, 

With the faded bents uYrspread, 

We shall stand no more by the seething main 
While the dark wreck drives o’erliead; 

We shall part no moro in the wind and the rain, 

Where thy last farewell was said; 

But, perhaps, I shall meet thee and know thee again 
When the sea gives up her dead. 

The New-Fasotoned Coat. —Tho most curious novelty, in 
Paris, is the coat now worn by ladies. This coat is cut pi o- 
cisely in the form of a man's coat. But, when worn ov er 
hall-dresses, instead of being high to the throat, it is low 
upon the shoulders. Let our readers picture a garment with 
rewn, cut straight as a man’s coat, tho revert forming a 
berthe at tho back and round the shoulders, with a long 
coat-tail descending upon the skirt; the tail is in a singlo 
piece, and, instead of l>eing divided into two parts, as that 
of a man’s coat, it is separated in tho center with a row cf 
buttons upon a broad piping of a different color from the 
coat. Either blonde ruebed or lace generally surrounds tho 
basque. This coat is rarely of tho same color or material 
as the dress; thus,over a white crepe or tulle dross it would 
be cither in sky-blue velvet or lilac moire, with white satin 
revert. Or, over a light green tulle dress, it is made of whito 
moire, with light green satin revert; another in pink terry 
velvet over a pink satin dress, ornamented with whito 
blonde. 

Fashions Becoming Masculine. —A letter from Paris 
says:—“Tho tendencies of fashion become overy day moro 
masculine. If we may judge by certain houses, ladies’ gar¬ 
ments are becoming mere disguises. We see paletots just 
like men’s. Lancer jackets, faslitonable waistcoats, cravats; 
and, lastly, boots in the Hessian style—all intended for that 


^ Hannah Thurston. By Bayard Taylor. 1 so?., 12 mo. 

< Nno York: P. Putnam. —Mr. Taylor has become deservedly 
s celobrated as a travelor, a poet, and a lecturer; but in this 

> volume ho appears, for the first time, in tho capacity of a 

< novelist. Tho book is only a few months old, yet the general 
? verdict has already decided that Mr. Taylor is even bettor 
s in fiction than as a narrator of travels. The story professes 

< to be a picturo of certain phases of American life (nut a ro- 
$ prosentativo picture of all its phases, as some critics have 
S supposed,) and is, when considered from this point of view, 
<ju3t, as well as graphic. Few novelists, few American 
$ writers cf any kind, are as broad as Taylor; for tbe fiult of 
5 our authors, even of some of the most noted, is that their 

< views aro too narrow and provincial. “ Hannah Thurston” 
? has really had a great success. Several editions, wc believe, 
s have already been printed. We hope that Mr. Taylor, now 

< that he has found this new gold-mine, will continue to work 
5 it, not for his own benefit only, but for that of tho public 
5 also. The American people want ju3t such novels os Bayard 
*! Taylor can Avrite. 

\ Chaucer's Legends of Goode Women. With an introduc- 

> tion and notes, glossarial and critical , by Hiram Carton. 1 

< red., 12 mo. Philada: Frederick LcypoUtt. —This beautiful 

< edition of “Tho Legcndo of Goode Women’’ will do much to 
^ jwpularizo Chaucer. Tho notes-display, not only an extou- 

sive acquaintance with the English poets, but also great 
taste and judgment, on the part of the editor. The intro- 
$ duction should bo read carefully, not once merely, but often, 
$ if a thorough understanding of the “ Legende’’ is desired. 

< Mr. Corson’s exposition of Chaucor's metro is also worthy 
\ of especial praise. 

| Journal of the Discovery of the Sources of the Nile. By 
v John Hanning SpeJ.e. 1 ro/., 8 ro. New York: Harper & 
J Ur others. —A reprint of a work which lias attracted extra- 
‘ ordinary attention in England, and will awaken no less in- 
s terest here It is written in a modest, but graphic stylo, 
; and Is numerously illustrated with maps and engravings. 
5 The volumo is uniform with the travels of Livingstone, 
s Barth, and Burton. Mr. Speke was the first European to 
^ reach tho roal sources of the Nile. 

I Caxloniana: A Series of Essays on Life, Literature , and 
s Manners. By Sir E. Bulxoer Lytton, Bart. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
t; New York: Harper <f* Brothers. —These are tho essays, 
£ which appeared originally in “Blackwood’s Magazine,” and 
s achieved such a reputation there. They are not only full 

$ of thought, but eminently suggestive of thought also. 

s 

\ Musical Sketches. By Elise Polko. Translated from the 
s Sixth German edition. By Fanny Fuller. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
5 Philada: Frederick Leypoldt. —This is a charming book. 
I All tho stories are good, and many remarkably so. The 

< volumo is got up with great taste, as, indeed, ore all of Ley- 
Ij poldt’s publications. 

^ The Great Consummation. Second Series. By Bev. John 
\ Gumming. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Curkton. —The“Mil- 
j! lennial Rest; or, the World as it will be,” is tjje text of the 
l volume. It concludes the Berios of which “The Groat Tribu- 


portion of the human race which ought to be distinguished 
by gracefulness and modesty!” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Antobiography, Coi resjxmdencc, etc., of Lyman Beecher, 
J). J). Edited by Charles Beecher. With Illustrations. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. New York: Harper <£ Brothers. —Dr. 
Lyman Beecher was ono of tho remarkable men of his 
generation, and has left behind him sons and daughters 
hardly less remarkable. Wo have here his autobiography 
and correspondence, edited by ono of hia children. A por¬ 
trait accompanies the volumo. 


lation” and “ The Great Preparation” were part9. 

Cudjo's Cave. By J. T. Trqwbridge. 1 ro?., 12 mo. Boston: 
J. C. Tilton <& Co. —A story of East Tennessee during the 
present war. Mr. Trowbridgo is an earnest, workman-like 
writor, who always does his best, and who, in this fiction, 
s has oven excelled his former works. 

J A Ppular Hand-Book of the New Testament. By George 
j Camming McWhorter. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Harper dt 
\ Brothers. —A valuable book for tboso who have neither time, 
nor opportunity, to consult original authorities. It is very 
elegantly printed. 

Harper*s Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion , a very 
valuable serial, has reached its sixth number. 
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HORSEMANS II I P.-P ARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 




HORSEMANSHIP. —NO. I. 

Having beeu frequently allied for pome hints on horse¬ 
manship, we have had a serios of articles prepared by a 
competent hand: and now give the first of the series. 

Mounting. —Before the lady proceeds to mount her horse, 
plie should be instructed to examine the equipment, to be 
sure that everything is in its proper place. It may be said 
that the.-’o matters should be adjusted ready-to her hand; 
S3 they ought to bo; but servants are sometimes careless, 
sometimes ignorant. Having assured herself that every¬ 
thing is easy for her horse, and secure for herself, she will 
stand on the near (left) side of her horse, and, placing her 
right hand on the left crutch of the siddle, and her It ft 
f>it in the ri't’tl hand of her groom or escort, then, with her 
Uft hand resting for support on liis right shoulder, she will 
find hors df in a position to spring easily and gracefully into 
the saddle. 

How to Assist a Lady into tiik Saddle. —When a gcntlo- 
m m widles to assist a lady in mounting her horse, lie should 
first t the up the bridle reins with a light and equal feel on 
the ho:ve*s mouth, with his left hand, and with the light 
he will twist a lack of the m.ino round his left thumb, so 
that he b is tin' horse “in hand,” ami also a firm hold or 
purchase to .assist him in his efforts to lift the lady from the 
ground with his right arm. The l.ndy standing as above 
Inv*.ac t'd, the gentleman will stoop down and place l.i.a 
hand, with the hick downward, about twelve inches from 
t!>* g'-<>und, t) farm a step for the lady’s foot; then, by 
*iui r fIv raising his band and hotly at the same moment, 
anil the la-ly In rself assisting tho movement by an agile 
spring, -u nb"V« insttU'ted, she will neatly and quickly 
att tin her position in the saddle. lie will then transfer the 
reins from hi* h ind to hers. It sometimes occurs that more 
than one or two ladies ride out under one escort; in that 
case, tlif'ie who first roach their Baddies should wait until 
the whole party is in perfect re.uliness to proceed, os liigh- 
Courage d horses will be impatient und difficult to mount, 
and may cm vet and star t before tlioir riders have takeu up 
their rein*, from their auxiety to follow tho other horses, 
when ridden on ahead. 

The Reins. —Tho reins should be taken np cautiously,and 
with a very light feel on the horse’s month, when he is first 
mounted. M.iuy light-mouthed horses can scarcely bear 
the slightest pressure of a curb-bit when first mounted, but 
after a few minutes’ light handling they will submit to a 
gradually increasing pressure. On tho other hand, if a horse 
with a light mouth has a deep-lovcred curb bridle on him, 
and the moment he is mounted the rider draws up her reins 
amartly, be will most probably appear to show a little tem¬ 
per by attempting to back or rear, and refuse to proceed; 
but an experienced horsewoman will know how to remedy 
this (if she ever allow it to occur) by instantly easing her 
hand, patting his neck, and speaking to him in a low, sooth¬ 
ing tone, when he will he reconciled and proceed quietly. 
An inexperienced rider will, on tho contrary, continue to 
tug at the ryins until tho horse begins to rear and plunge 
for the free use of his head, and to rid himself from tho tor¬ 
turing pressure on his mouth, and the scene may end by 
tho horse being pulled over, thus causing a most serious 
accident. 

Wuat is a good Horse for a Lady.— The proper kind of 
liorso to carry a lady is a well-bred animal, with a small, 
lean head, prominent eye, deep jaw, small muzzle, wide 
nostrih, an l the windpipe standing well out from the neck, 
wide between the jaws, a fine, arched neck and flowing 
mane, high and sloping withers, sound and open, \v<dl- 
f Tmcd feet, strong and muscular f >reirm, with plenty 'f 
bone; Vlow the knees, it should be broad and fiat. He 
should stand fill* and fi.tt on his feet, and, in h:s walk, 
should irt. them finnly and equally on the '-round without 
digging in bifl toes or tripping; his loins should be strong; 


his tail thick at the root, and standing well out from his 
quarters, nearly straight front the btekbone. Ho should 
possess sure marks of good lireeding, combined with strength 
of back; hocks large and free from spavin, curb, or thorough- 
pins; shanks flat and full of sinew; his pasterns should not 
bo too short, in order to give an elasticity and pleasantueea 
to his action; in fact, he should be as perfect in all his 
points and ns good in quality os a horse for saddle purposes 
can be, and his whole contour should be level and hand¬ 
some. He should possess a fine, even temper, and particular 
attention should be paid to hi.< ryes; for if they are defective, 
be is sure to “shy,” and consequently is not lit for a lady’s 
use. 

Early Prictice. —Ladies, to ride well, should commence 
to learn early in life, if possible, even while children; but 
it is of paramount importance that they should be uuder 
the tuition of some experienced person, a lather, brother, 
or, best of all, a riding-master. For, it a lady once acquires 
a habit of hitting in an improper pillion, *be requires some 
considerable time l»ef to she ran be so far weaned from it 
as to sit properly. The ridiculous moving < f the head, body, 
and arms, which is tho invariable sign of an inexperienced 
oquecdi ian of either sex, not only causes much unnecessary 
fitigne to themselves, but frequently keeps high-spirited, 
f.eiful hordes in a continual state of irritation. 

The Whip. —Another prevailing error is the manner self- 
instructed laiies carry their whips acrons the pommel of 
their a chile, with the supple or bum end continually shaking 
in sight of the horse's left eye, and appearing to threaten 
him with punishment nt every htep. It is true that the 
most nervous burse will, in time, become accustomed to 
this, but it i.s some! imes the cause of strange hor. rs running 
away with dravyc riders. Directly the horse begins to 
cinter, the whip begins to shake; when be increases bis 
pace, the rider will, most probably, change tin* jRwitiou of 
her whip h;uid to shorten the reius, and the horse, who can 
see nearly as well backward ns forward, distinctly observing 
such movement, fancies she is going to whip him; be cur¬ 
vets about from fear, und, getting tho bit between bis teeth, 
wiil sometimes get beyond any effort the rider may make 
to control him; tho lady begins to scream, the whip hand 
keeps up an increased movement in the eight of tho horse's 
eye, und actually urges him to the very top of liis speed; 
tho screaming continues, which frightens the horse still 
more, and a serious accident is often the result. Another 
sign of self or imperfect instruction is to allow the bridle 
h:md to rest on tho knee, thus giving the horse the ftill 
length of the reins, which often causes him to stumble, and 
he may fill down before tho lady has time to “collect’’ him 
in hand. Under any circumstances tho rider should always 
keep a supporting and controlling power over the horse’s 
mouth, so that she is ready to pull him together in any case 
of emergency. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

As old Gaxk of Confessions. —One of the company, who 
is elected “Confessor,” supplies tho penitents with a pencil 
and strip of paper e.ich, and dictates, while they write, the 
following twenty-one answers. When all have oln-yed and 
given the prre their strips, ho enlightens, and, perhaps, 
amuses them by reading aloud the coiresponding ques¬ 
tions, giving to each, singly, all the answers (to it) he bus 
received. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Ye«. 

2. Name of a lady or gentleman. 

“. Name of a tow n. 

A. Yes or no. 

,*>. Yes <t no. 

0. A number. 
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One or two. 

A color. 

A number. 

A color. 

Nome of a lady or gentleman. 

So many dollars. 

So many dollars*. 

So much a year. 

Yes or no. 

A number. 

Name of a place. 

Nome of a lady or gentleman. 

Yes or no. 

Yes or no. 

Name of lady or gentleman. 

QUESTIONS. 

Are you engaged ? 

Who is the gentleman or lady? 

Where did you meet him? 

Is ho (or she) handsome ? 

Is he rich ? 

IIow old is he? 

IIow many eyes has he? 

What is the color of his hair? 

How many teeth has he? 

What is the color of his eyes? 

Have you a rival? 

Wliat is his (or her; fortune? 

What is your fortune? 

What do you intend to speud on dress? > 

Is the day fixed to nuke you happy? 
llow many servants will you keep? 

Where do you intend to he married? 

Who arc to he your hrido’smaid and groomsman? 

Do you think they will make a match? 

Is there any one you prefer to your promised spouse? 
What’s his (or her) name? 
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WAX-WORK. 

DmrcTioN3 for Making an Appi.k.—I n order to imitate 
perfectly tho form of an r.p»lo, it is indispensably necessary 
to have a specimen before you, which should always be 
selected with cars ns to form, color, etc. 

Having selected your fruit, pluck ofi' the stem and insert 
a piece of wire in its place, and brush the fruit thoroughly 
with olive oil; then take a piece of still* cardboard, placo 
your fruit on a smooth surface, and put the piece of card¬ 
board around it, leaving space between them to admit suffi¬ 
cient piaster of Paris to form the mould. Secure tho card¬ 
board in place by a pin simply; then take out the fruit, mix 
the plaster with water, hot or cold, quite thick, and fill 
about half tho spaco inside tho cardboard; in this soft mass 
place the fruit, with the wire standing upright, so that it 
will be about half buried in it. Lot it remain in it till tho 
mixture becomes hard, remove tho fruit, and tho cavity in 
the plaster will form ono half the mould; oil the edges of 
this, and place tho fruit back iu the same position. Pre¬ 
pare nnother mass, in tho same manner, pour this ou the 
fruit again, and it will form the other half; when hard, re¬ 
move the cardboard, take tbo pieces carefully apart, and 
remove the fruit, and it will he finished. 

To mould frnit, prepare wax same as in directions of our 
January number. Melt, and put into one half tho mould; 
then close tho parts firmly together, and shake about until 
cold and bard; then remove it carefully, one half at a time, 
and your fruit is done, with the exception of painting. If 
red, paint with carmine, mixed with mastic varrusl^; if yel¬ 
low, or green, color in the wax bofore putting in mould. 

x. i. x. 


< OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

\ G3F' Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
\ practical housekeeper. 

\ VARIOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

| 7b Make Egg Sauce. —Boil three or four eggs from fifteen 
i to twenty minutes, then pkxe them in cold water, and leave 
$ them until they are cold. Remove the shells carefully from 

< them, and chop up the whites and yelks, first separately, 

< and thon both together. Stir them, gradually, into half a 

* pint of good melted butter. Serve tho sauce directly it is 
‘ made. The best plan for making good meltod butter is to 
t mix into a smooth batter a dessertspoonful of flour and it 
J little salt, in half a pint of cold water. Put those ingro- 
j dionta into a very clean saucepan, and odd six ounces of 
\ butter, not in a lump, but divided into small pieces. Stir 

* these ingredients round, but do not let them boil; after they 
5 are all softened and blended, simmer for a few minutos, and 
I; the sauce is ready to be served to table. 

s Apple Ginger. —To four pounds of apples, add four pounds 
j; of sugar, one quart of water, and two ounces of the host 
;! essence of ginger. First paro the fruit, cutting out overy 
i particlo of core; then shape it so as to resemble the small 
\ kind of preserved ginger. Boil the sugar and water to- 
\ gether for twenty-five minutes, until it is a nice syrup; then 
l put in tho apples, but be sure and do not stir it too much. 
} Add tho essence of ginger; if ono ounce is insufficient, odd 
s more. It will take nearly an hour to boil, until it becomes 
£ yellow and transparent. There will be some pieces that 
i will not clear; put them by themselves, ns they will spoil 

* the appearance of tho rest. It will require skimming. l!ib- 
5 stone apples are tho best to use. This is an excellent sub- 

> stituto for preserved foreign ginger. 

s Pottexl Beef .—Procure two pounds of thin flank of beef, 
1 rub it all over with saltpetre, and lot it stand for twelve 
‘ hours. After this, rub it over with a little bay salt, and put 
I; it into a. saucepan with a quarter of a pound of butter. 
1 Beat in a moi tar, until they are reduced to a fine powder, 
;< threo blades of mace, six cloves, one nutmeg, a few black 
' peppercorns, and some salt; rub tbo beef with tlieso ingro- 

< tlients and put it into a moderate oven, with a flour and 
v water paste on the top of the pan to keep in all the steam. 

J It must remain in the oven for two hours; then take it out 
i and free it from every sinew and picco of skin; mince it, 
} and then beat it in a mortar until it is as fine as possible, 

\ press it into pots, aud, when cold, pour clarified buttor over 
( the top of them. 

\ A Sweet Omdcl .—Mix a tablespoonful of fine flour iu ono 
j pint of new milk, wliisk together the yelks anil whites of 
\ four eggs, and add them to the milk. Put enough fresh 
\ butter as will fry tho oraelot into the frying-pan, make it 
\ hot over a clear fire, and pour in half the mixture. When 
? this is a little set, put four teaspoonfuls of currant jelly, or 
( any other preserve, in the center, and tho remainder of the 
' mixture over tho top. As soon as the upper portion is fixed, 
i send it to tablo; or, the omelet being fried, spread the pre- 
j serve on it and roll it. 

s Fried Ham and Eggs. —The slices of ham should first bo 
t boiled a trifle. Put a bit of lard in the frying-pan. After 

* the slices havo been dipped in flour, placo them in the hot 
» fat. Sprinkle pepper. When both sides are finedy browned, 

dish with sufficient gravy. Slip tho eggs into the fat,avoid- 
^ ing to break tbo yelks. Cook slowly, and separato each egg 
v with a knife. When done, placo them in a chain around 
V tbc meat. 

> Buttered Eggs. —Four eggs well beaten, throe tablespoon- 
s fula of cream or milk, u little grated tongue or beef, popper 
‘ and salt, three ounces of butter; put in a stewpan until 
‘ quite hot, then add tho eggs; stir all the time until quite 
1 thick. Have a slico of bread ready, toasted and buttered, 

* spread tho mixture upon it, and send it to tabic very hot. 
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Ham Toast. —Melt a small piece of butter in a stewpan 
until it is slightly browned; beat up one egg and add it to 
it; put in as much inely-minced ham as would cover a 
round of buttered toast, adding as much gravy as will make 
it moist when quite hot. When all the ingredients are in, 
stir them quickly with a fork; pour on to the buttered 
toast, which cut in pieces, afterward, any shape you please. 
Serve hot. 

Tea Busks. —Half a pint of new milk, and one cup of hop 
yeast; add flour to make a batter, and set the sponge at 
night. In the morning, add half a pint of milk, one cup of 
sugar, one of butter, one egg, one nutmeg, and flour to moke 
it sufficiently stiff. Let it rise, then roll it, and cut it out; 
let it rise again, and then bake. 

Molasses Cup Cake. —Two cups of molasses, two cups of 
butter, three eggs, one-third of a cup of cold water, and 
one tableepoonful of soda; then bake. 

MEATS. 

Giblets (a la Franeaisc). —Cut the pinions into two, and 
the ueck into four pieces, slice the gizzard and wash it well, 
clean tho head and livor, and fry all these a golden brown. 
In either butter or lard. Flour oach piece separately, and 
put them in a stewpan with some clear beef stock, a bunch 
of savory herbs, a few peppercorns and cloves, two grated 
raw potatoes, and one onion cut into slices; salt and pepper 
to taste. Let these all stew gently together. In tho mean¬ 
time, take three or four largo turnips, quarter them, and 
fry them also a golden brown color, in butter, after which 
put them into another saucepan, with the butter in which 
they havo been fried, and a little beef stock. Let these 
stow until quite tender, and, about half an hour before the 
giblets are served, add tho turnips to them; if they are 
amalgamated before, tho taste of tho turnips would pre¬ 
dominate moro than is agreeable. If a more tasty.dish is 
required, mushrooms and roasted chestnuts can be added, 
and will be found a great improvement. The fat which 
arises from the giblets should be skimmed continually dur¬ 
ing the time they are stewing. 

Giblets (a r Anglaise). —Cut up the giblets as in the formor 
rocoipt, wash them all thoroughly clean, and stow thorn in 
a pint and a half of water, or stock (the latter is preferable,) 
with a bunch of savory herbs, a few peppercorns, four cloves, 
a tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup, and a large onion cut 
into slices. Let the giblets stew gently until quite tender, 
then thicken with flour and butter, and, a few minutes be¬ 
fore serving, add a tablespoonful of sherry wine. Garnish 
tho dish with fried sippets of toast. 

Winter Hotch-Potch. —Boil for two hours (or more, if not 
perfectly tender,) one pound of peas; pulp them through a 
sieve. Pufon, in a separate saucepan, one gallon of water, 
three pounds of mutton-chops, some salt and pepper, one 
pound and a half of carrots, the same of turnips, cut small. 
Boil till the vegetables become tender, which may bo in 
about two hours. Add tho strained peas to it, and let it 
boil a quartor of an hour, when it will be ready to serve. 

To Stew a Beefsteak. —Partially fry a thick beefsteak with 
an onion,^.hcn roll it up, put it into a stewpan. with a littlo 
stock or gravy, add throe cloves, some slices of carrot, turnip, 
and onion. Put it in tho oven for an hour, then thicken 
tho gravy with flour and buttor, season it, add a spoonful of 
mushroom ketchup, and serve it up. 


sauces. £ 

Melted Butter .—Flour the butter and put it into a sauce- $ 
pan with a little milk, stirring it carefully one way till it ; 
boils. Salt and pepper to taste. Another way is, to make j 
it with butter, flour, and a little water, with salt and popi>er. ^ 
Onion Sauce .—Boil the onions until tender, changing tho ; 
water occasionally to render them moro mild. Strain, and * 
mash the onions in a bowl, adding butter and salt. Worm 1 
up again and mix tho whole thoroughly. > 


Bread Sauce .—Boll the crumb of bread with a minced 
onion and some whole white popper; when the onion is 
cooked, take it out, os also tho peppercorns, and put the 
bread, carefully crushed, through a sieve, into a saucepan 
with cream, a littlo butter and salt, stirring it carefully till 
it boils. 

Sauce for Game or Poultry .—Put into a stewpan and sot 
on a slow fire a quarter of a pint of whito wine, a table¬ 
spoonful of vinegar, threa tableepoonfuls of olive oil, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, and Bpico to taste. Add to the whole 
some good gravy, and servo hot. 

Mint Sauce .—This sauce is seldom used but with roast 
lamb; to prepare it, pick, wash, and chop fine some green 
spearmint; to two tablespoonfula of the minced leaves, put 
eight of vinegar, adding a little brown sugar; servo cold In 
a sauce tureen. 

Lobster Sauce .—Take the body of a boiled lobster ent or 
torn into small pieces, and mix it with melted butter and a 
little rich beef gravy, seasoning according to taste; boil 
them up, tnrning one way, tho spawn of the lobster may bo 
added to tho sauce. 

Egg Sauce .—Boil tho eggs very hard; when taken up, 
throw them into cold water; take off tho shells, and chop 
the eggs rather fine; havo ready your melted butter, into 
which throw them; heat it well and serve. 

DESSERTS. 

Apples and Bice .—The following receipt makes an excel¬ 
lent dish for either luncheon or supper, and, when eaten 
cold, it will be found acceptable in hot weather. It can bo 
made with any sort of fruit, but, at this season of the year, 
apples alone are available for it. Wash some Carolina rice 
(the quantity must bo regulated by the size of the dish,) 
pour a little cold water over it, and set it in tho oven until 
tho water is absorbed in tho rice. Then add a little milk, 
and work it in with a spoon. Place the dish again in the 
oven, and keep working it from time to time until the rice 
is soft. When this is the case, work in a few sjioonfuls of 
cream. Take some good baking-apples, pare, core, and 
quarter them, and place them in a tart-dish with sugar and 
tho grated rind of a lemon. Place the rice at the top, and 
bake in a moderate oven until tho rice a&sumcs a light- 
brown surface. 

Brown Charlotte-Pudding .—Butter a pudding-mould 
thickly, and sprinklo brown sugar over tho buttor; cut 
some thiu slices of broad and butter (the butter not to be 
used sparingly,) and, after having cut off the crusts, line the 
mould with the slices. Choose some good baking-apples, 
pare them, and slice them as for a dumpling; place them in 
tho mould in layers, and between tho layers sprinkle a few 
slices of candied citron, and the grated rind of a lemon. 
Add sugar sufficient to sweeten the whole, and, when the 
mould is full, cover tho apples with a dice of bread which 
has been previously soaked in buttor until melted or oiled 
before tho fire. Put the pudding into a moderately-heated 
oven, and bake it for threo hours. When turned ont of the 
mould, the outside should be brown and crisp. 

Turkish Pudding .—Half a pound of bread-crumbs, half 
a pound of figs, chopped very fine; six ounces of moist 
sugar, six ounces of suet, two eggs, and half a nutmeg 
grated; a tearupfut of good milk, and a teaspoonful of 
brandy. To be boiled for four hours in a mould, and served 
with wine sauce. Mixed well. 

To Make a French Pudding .—Toko one quart of milk, 
nine large tablespoonfuls of floor, and eight eggs. Beat the 
eggs very light, adding gradually to them the flour and the 
milk. Butter thoroughly a pan or some teacups, pour in 
tho mixture, and bake in ft tolerably quick oven. 

Apple Puddtng .—Take one quart of stowed apples, one 
qua-ter-pound of butter, four eggs, some grated bread, a 
nutmeg, a little rose-water. Sweeten to teste, and bake in 
puff-pans. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. i Fio. vn.—C ape made op White-Figured Tulle, Blonds 

To Clean a While Ostrich Feather .—A lather should bo \ Lace, and Blvck Velvet. —On ono shouldor the tulle is 
made with luke-warm water and white curd soap; the | fastened down by a strap of black velvet. On the other 
father mmt then bo shaken in the lather for tome time, j shoulder is a pink rose, with iows and ends of black velvet, 
occasionally passing it between the fingers, until, from the i, A long, moderately full scarf of tullo, trimmed with a nar- 
•Utc of the water, the principal part of the dirt appears to ‘ row black volvet, passes from the right shoulder across the 
have been removed. A second lather must then be used, J; waist to the left side, whero it is confined by a second rose. 


but not containing quite so much soap. After well rinsing 
the feather in this, it must be gently pressed with a soft, 
clean handkerchief, and then waved backward and forward 
before tbe fire, but at a little distance from it, until quite 
dry. A very small quantity of soda and a slight coloring of 
Hue should be added to the water before the lather is mode. 

Ornamental Candlesticks , etc. —First, procure some card¬ 
board, cut out the candlestick or any other ornament, make 
it the desired shape, then lay on some rice. Having pre¬ 
pared some spirits of wine and sealing-wax, which mast be 
melted in a bottle before a fire, (care being taken not to 
place it too near and to keep the bottle uncorked,) lay it 
with a brush on tho rice. When done, they look exceed¬ 
ingly well, and may be taken for coral. A box need not be 
cut of cardboard, as a common box answers quite as well. 

To Smooths a Rumpled black Silk Dress, etc .—A little 
rock ammonia (bought at the chemist’s) and a piece of com¬ 
mon soda put into a bottle, and about half a pint of boiling 
water poured on to dissolve them; then, whon cold, sponge 
the silk with the liquid on the right side, and iron it on the 
wrong. This receipt wonderfully improves anything black, 
and is quite good for cloth, though, of course, that must not 
be ironed. 

Black Varnish far Stoves .—Melt half a pound of nsphal- 
tum, and add to it a quarter of a pint of Unseed oil, and one 
pint of turpentine. This quantity will be enough for four 
grates. If it be f mnd too thick, os it gets toward tho bottom 
of tho bottle, add a little more turpentine. It is for tho 
black stoves, which must bo washed clean of dirt and black- 
lead, and, when dry, npply the varnish with a brush. 

7b Prevent the Hair from Falling Off .—Put equal quan¬ 
tities of rnm and sweet oil into a bottle, and, before using, 
•hake them well together. This mixture should be applied 
with a soft brush to the roots of the hair every night; it 
should be triod for a month, at least, before any improve¬ 
ment can bo expected. 

Color for Wicker Baskets, or any small Articles of the 
Kind .—Dissolve one stick of black sealing-wax and one 
stick of red in two ounces of spirits of wine. Lay it on with 
a small brush. 


^ The remainder of tho tullo falls on tho left side of the skirt, 
j! caught up in ono place by a third rose. 
n General Remarks. —Wo think it unnecessary to doscribe 
•. the numerous bonnets, head-dresses, etc., which wo give in 
£ our wood-cut department; but wo can assure our readers 
J; that they ore the principle styles among the many which 
s are worn. 

> Figured Bilks aro again fashionable, but not noarly so 
* stylish, we think, as the plain ones. A groat disadvantage 
«j in a fignrod silk is, that it goes oat of fashion so soon, 
$ whereas a plain ono can bo remade, yoar aft or yoar, and, 
i with a fresh trimming, “look just as well as new.” Largo 
^ plaids have tho same objection as tho figured goods; but tho 
£ tiny plaid French silks, which como in ovory spring, aro 
5 always “tho style.” Some of the new silks aro of light 

< fawn-color, with large spots of blue at Borne distance apart; 
:• others are of gray, with blue satin stripes. Mauves, groens, 
«t bines, and, in foot, all varieties of color bavc small loaves, 
!; sprigs, etc., scattered over them; and some of the moires are 
^ in plaids. 

\ Summer Poplins arc plain; but many of the alpacas have 

< small plaids in black. 

^ CniNTZES have whito or light grounds, with small gay 

< flowers and leaves, and theso are really boautiful. 

| Thero is nothing decidedly new in tho way of making 
\ dresses. Tho small, looso Jacket wtill bo much worn with 
\ morning and home dresses, and basquos aro gradually ob- 
} taining favor, though they are not yet generally worn. 

$ Braces have also reappeared; they aro mado very wide, 
? and do not descend quito to the waist, but describe tho form 
s of a borthe at the back; they are used especially upon 

< dresses of the Gabriollo fofm. They are also adopted by 
\ young girls over white tucked bodices; in these cusos, they 
} arc crossed both at tho back and at tho front, and foil with 

< four square ends upon tho skirt. 

5 Vests, Jackets, etc., aro in great variety. Tho Sardinian 
s vest has a small round basque, is worn with a velvet gilet, 

! ' or under-body, made with a point in front, and laced behind. 
The Mexican Jacket is looso in tho back, cut open 
squarely in front, and fastened by small straps and buttons; 
^ it is often mado of scarlet cashmere, trimmed with black; 


} it is worn with a whito enshmore chemise Russe, embroid- 
FASIIIONS FOR APRIL. ' erod in black, or with a white muslin body. 

Pig. i.—Walkino Dress of Salmon-Colored Silk, trim- \ Sleeves aro still cut narrow, but wo hopo, as tho season 
mod with ribbon. Whito silk bonnet with pink plumo. \ advances, they will widen a little, as they havo a most stiff, 
Fio. n.— House Dress of WmTK; the body with a round ungraceful appearanco at present, 
cape; trimmed with blue, as seen in tho engraving. * Collars still show a teudoncy to grow larger. What ars 

Pig. m.— Dress of White Pique, Figured wun Blue.— J called “sailors’ collars” aro very generally in voguo; they 
Large circular of bluo cashmere, trimmed with quillings of J turn down from tho throat with long wide points, while 
ribbon. White straw hat, trimmed with field daisies and £ underneath them is worn a bright-colored cravat, odgod 
grasses. J; with chenille fringo, and embroidered with Jet. Tho whito 

Fio. rv.— Dress of Grat Foulard Silk. —Looso sacque of v sleeves are worn with very doep wristbands, f. is toned with 
the same material, trimmed with narrow braid of a riiado \ cither fine-pointed linen buttons or with studs, while a long 
or two darker than tho dress, and very large black buttons. ^ strap of starched linen is carried up the sleeve underneath. 
Gray straw hat, ornamented with black velvet ribbon and This lingerie is always made of linon, embroidory, being 
blue French pinks. 5 chiefly confined to children’s toilets, and to the square pelo- 

Fig. v. — Gabrielle Dress of Leather-Colored Poplin. — \ rines which are worn over low dresses at small evening 
There is no seam at the waist, and the fullness is thrown s reunions. Many of such pelerines are ma4° of gauze, muslin 
very much back. The dress is trimmed with very heavy s not being considered sufficiently transparent. The newest 
cord and tassels. We havo seen a black silk dress made in \ form is “The Prince of Wales,” and has already become 
this way, and it is one of the most stylish of the soason. s popular; it fastens in front, is rounded off, at tho sidos, as a 
Fio. vi. — Dress of Mauve-Colored Silk. —Scarf nuntlo of j; Spanish vest, falling in two wide ends at the back; these aro 
the same material, trimmod with a ruche of black silk, and *; edged with either white blonde or black lace. Such pcle- 
with wide block laco. & rinoe generally prove very graceful additions to ths toilet. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Mantillas and Sac^ues show a decided tendency to grow 
shorter. Both the circular cape or cloak and sacques will 
bo worn. These latter fit in toward the figure, but aro by 
no moans close to it. 

Bonnets are certainly smaller than they wore a year ago, 
and havo now, we think, attained a very good sizo. In 
Paris, efforts have been made to have the bonnets very 
small, but without success, as all the ladies of decided tasto 
cling to a “just medium.” 

II e ad-Dresses. —For small evening parties, dinners, or the 
opera, nets, when made with fine gold braid, are very be¬ 
coming, and give additional smartness to a toilet. Many 
young ladies uro satisfied with a large bow of either sky- 
blue or ponceau velvet, mixed with gold braid, fastened to 
the center of the net, and the head-dress is finished; others 
add flowers. For evening head-dresses, wide velvet plaits 
of some lively color havo been introduced; these cover the 
back hair only, tho rest of the head remains unadorned, 
with the exception of a cross-piece of velvet, Avhich crosses 
the forehead, terminating at the side avith a bouquet of 
either pink or whito roses, corn-flowers, campanula*, etc., 
etc. The selection of the flowers depends upon the color of 
tho dress. 

Another style of hoad-dress consists of two separate puffs 
of flowers joined by a rolled velvet ribbon, one to be placed 
above the forehead and one in the back hair. One of these 
was composed of whito and pink narcissus, another of chry¬ 
santhemums with frosted jiotals and snowy leaves. Thu 
same are made in hops, with the buds in pink, blue, and 
v.irious colors. * 

It is a curious fact to observe how the fashion of intro¬ 
ducing color into the trimmings of uudoreiothiug is in¬ 
creasing. Although many still maintain a *troug prejudico 
in favor of ‘‘all white,” still tho majority incline to tho 
admixture of color, and the consequent enliveument which 
it imparts. We believe colored petticoats were the first 
innovations; those were quickly followed by colored stock¬ 
ings, and now flannel petticoats, chemises, and night-chc- 
mises are more or less trimmed with color. For chemises, 
the prettiest inexpensive trimmings wo havo seen aro 
worked with scarlet ingrain cotton upon win to French 
cambric. Tho designs aro all small—dots of scarlet, em¬ 
broidered in satin-stitch, with a featured scarlet edge in 
button-hole stitch; others havo white edges with scarlet 
leaflets for designs. These trimmings are strong, and can 
he washed without fear of the color running, or, indeed, de¬ 
porting altogether. They appeal' to us very suitable for 
children's underlincn, as well as for ornamenting their pin¬ 
afores. 

The open embroidery (we allude to that whore tho pat¬ 
tern is formed with eyelet-holes.) is now but little used, it 
having l>eon superseded by that worked in satin-stitch; but 
when it is employed, cither for fronts of night-chemises or 
for dressing-jackets, tho insertion Is generally lined with 
stripes of pink or red ingrain cambric. 

White flannel petticoats arc now also adorned with color. 
The edges are festooned with scarlet wool, above which 
they are braided with scarlet braid. Others aro simply 
stitched by machine, with scarlet ingrain cotton round tho 
edge, then braided with a design about three inches deep, 
headed with another row of baclcstitching. But colored 
flannel petticoats aro also worn; either scarlet or pink aro 
tho popular shades. 


CHILDREN'S FASIIIONS. 

Fig. i.—Dress or Gw Plaid Poplin, for a little Girl.— 
The body is of black velvet, with a black velvet sash, fast¬ 
ened at the back, in three loops, which have the effect of a 
jacket. The top of the body is finished with a deep chcnillo 


fringo of the colors of the skirt. White chemisette and 
sleeves. 

Kia. ii.—Gray and Black Plaid Fuit for a little Box.— 
Tho jackets and pants are ornamented with straps of black 
braid, fostonod with buttons. White pique vest. 

Oeneral Remarks. —The furore for plaid which was mani¬ 
fested a short time past, is, not bow confined to grown-up 
people only, but is also very groat for children. Plaid velvet 
frocks, mode with low bodices, and confined at the waist 
with a thick silk girdle-cord and tassels, are very appro¬ 
priate for this timo of yoar for small boys. Little girls are 
wearing whito cashmere frocks, trimmed with plaid silk; 
this is placed in a wide band round the skirt above the hem, 
with a narrower band round the waist and top. Blue silk 
is employed in a similar manner upon white cashmere 
frocks, but in this case tho bauds ore all edged with narrow 
black guipure. Broad sashes, corresponding with tho trim¬ 
mings upon tho frock, arc worn tied at the back, and are 
equally os fashionable for little girls us for their mammas. 
Even tho babies, in the nurses' arms, have their white cash¬ 
mere cloaks trimmed with bias bands of plaid velvet. 

IIats are usually round, for both boys and girls. 

Young girls, from eight to fifteen years of age, wear over 
thin dresses, for the evening, the very pretty bodice called 
Diane Dt fbitiers; it is open very much, in the shape of a 
heart, both in front and behind, and made in black or 
colored silk, trimmed with a pinked ruche; a muslin or 
nainsook pleated chemisette is worn underneath, embroid¬ 
ered and edged with lace. This bodice is worn either with 
a whito skirt, or one of white cambric or mmdin, with a 
tiny*colored pattern. In the Latter case it should be trim- 
mod with self-colored ruches of cambric of tho same eh ado 
us the pattern, and the bodice should also be of the same 
color. 

The Swiss bodice and various ceintures, cf which we have 
often spoken, are also much worn by little girls over whito 
dresses, with largo bows and flowing ends at the back. 

The Polish Costume, for a little girl from two to threo 
years old, consists of an under-frock of white cashmere. The 
skirt is trimmed with two narrow flounces, put on w ith a 
heading, and edged with blue braid; the body is high, and 
ornamented with a quilling, edged with the samo braid, 
and placed in tho shape of braces; tho sleeves arc long, and 
edged round tho wrist with a similar quilling. Over thia 
frock is worn a second skirt, open in front; it is mode cf 
blue cashmere, and ornamented with black velvet medal¬ 
lions, embroidered with whito silk braid and steel bead*, 
and joined together by scallops of white and black braid; it 
is lined with quilted white silk. A graceful little jacket 
accompanies this skirt; it is of tho samo material, round 
and open in front, and very short sleeves fastened by a but¬ 
ton on the shoulder; it is also ornamented with medallions 
similar to those of the skirt, but of smaller size. 

For a little boy, from two to threo years of age, a gray 
poplin frock. Tho front of the skirt is plain—that is, with¬ 
out any pleats; it is made of two widths cut on the crow, 
tho seamn being made with a pipiug of cerise-colored silk. 
The edgo round the bottom is trimmed with a narrow 
ceriee-colorcd silk quilling; tho skirt has a pointed band 
and braces, edged with tlio same piping and quilling. On 
each sido of the skirt, in front, are two small pockets, placed 
outside, and trimmed in the same manner. A small jacket 
is worn with this skirt, over a white chemisetto; it has a 
short, pointod basque behind, and 13 rounded off in front; it 
is trimmed all round with a piping and narrow quilling tho 
same as the skirt. 

For a little girl, from six to seven years old. a gray poplin 
frock, embroidered round the skiit with a running loaf pat¬ 
tern in scarlet and black chenille embroidery; the body is 
low, open in front, with small straps across, and braces on 
each sido, embroidered like tho skirt. 
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vis-ion can mar, 


As he wau-ders a - way to some re - gion a - far; 


Tho’ bright bo his 




jonr • uey wher-e’er lie may roam, He dreams with a sigh of his sweethearts at homo 


CHORUS. 


Our sweethearts at home, be wo ev • er so far. Live still in oar thoughts, wber-ev - er wo 


are; A - way, far a - way, tho’ wild-ly wo roam, We dream, ever dream of our sweethearts at homo. 




M 


2 . 

The Soldier goes forth to the army afar, 

And dares with a firm heart the perils of war; 

He braves ev’ry danger, unconscious of fear. 

Yet parting at first cannot ko^p back the tear: 

For over the heart a sorrow will come, 

As we part from our friends and the comforts of home; 
Ho tries to forget, as he bids them adieu, 

Bat parting is sad to the friends that are true. 

Chorus —Oar sweethearts, etc. 


3 . 

The Sailor goes ont o’er the waters so wide. 

And heeds not th« dash of the deep ocean's tide ; 

He leaves the “sweet home” of his childhood a while, 
And drives back the tear as he forces a smile: 

He wauders away, but o'er his lone heart 
Full many a dream of tho future will start; 

Tho reckless and wild o’er the world lie may roam. 
He dreams, often dreams of his sweethearts at home. 
Otutrus .—Our sweethearts, etc. 
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Yol. xlv. philadelph 

COMING TO 

BY MARY I 

George Harding whs the oddest genius in 
Lechaven, and I can’t say that he was not the 
oddest genius in the world. His parents were 
dead; his brother a missionary in Africa; his 
sisters married and living far away from their 
old home, which George inhabited all alone, 
too, he said to “keep it warm.” Not a servant 
came near the place, every room of which was 
closed, excepting one where my hero slept, 
aie, and blew the French horn. In easy, nay, 
flourishing circumstances, as he owned half 
the houses in Leehaven, he dressed like a day- 
laborer, and lived like a pauper. Yet he was 
no miser, for his tenants had only to put on 
a pitiful face, or tell a dolorous story, to be for¬ 
given any debt, and I don’t think his line of poor 
cottages paid him enough to meet the expense 
of repairs. Yet, all that he did prospered. If 
he invested money in a line of railway, fiat 
very line was the one that paid the heaviest 
dividends; if he built, it was sure to bo on 
the spot where, every year, the land increased 
in value; if he speculated, his touch turned 
the scheme to golden fruit; in short, rich as 
he was, there was every prospect that he 
would die worth treble or quadruple his pre- 
gent property. Of course, he was popular! 
Good-natured, gay, and lively, full of wit and 
courtesy, he was the life of every meeting, and 
his loud, cheerful voice, his hearty laugh were 
the signal for fun to begin, while his invariable 
description of a gay sceno was, 

“We had more fun than ever you saw in 
your life,” with a sort of drawl on the “more 
fun” that is perfectly indescribable. 

Now George was my cousin, and, of course, 
I saw him very often, and I soon found out 
that one-half, at least, of my popularity, in the 
town, was due to my handsome escort and its fes¬ 
tivities. Many a nutting-party have we shared; 
many a scrape shouldered one for the other; 
many a merry day or evening passed together; 
Yol. XLV.—22 
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THE POINT! 

. CLARKE. 

and I became a sort of father-confessor for my 
handsome cousin. So I was more than half 
mortified when I suddenly found myself cut 
out from sharing his confidence. Something 
ailed him! He was sad and languid, often¬ 
times almost morose, yet no answer could I get 
to my most affectionate inquiries, but: 

“Nothing’s the matter!” occasionally varied 
by, “Don’t be a goose!” 

Was he in love? Feminine instinct suggested 
this first, but decided that, if he was, he took a 
very queer way to sLow it. He did uo courting, 
that was plain, for he was everybody’s beau 
the same as ever, and, as my mother sagely 
observed, everybody else’s beside. Yet, when 
he came to pass a quiet evening with me, he 
would sit mute and moping, scarcely noticing 
any one, and sunk in deep reverie. 

My eighteenth birthday came at this time, 
and my mother gave me a party. I was sitting 
before the fire in the parlor, dressed and ex¬ 
pectant, very well Satisfied with my mother’ll 
verdict that I looked “very nice;” for, having 
a turn-up nose, dust-colored hair, and near¬ 
sighted, greenish-gray eyes, I had never aspired 
to warm praise for my beauty, or enjoyed the 
delights of being a belle. I was sitting, I say, 
by the fire, musing, when George came in, “got 
up” in unprecedented style. His old blue suit 
replaced by a fashionably cut black one, hie 
hands gloved, and his customary flannel shirt 
covered by the snowiest of linen, George was 
a beauty every, inch of him. Even the shiny 
boots were a feature. 

“Will I do, Mollie?” he asked, smiling at my 
astonishment. 

“Do?” 

“Do I look nice? Am I killing?” 

“You are!” I said, emphatically. 

“And now for a cosy chat before anybody 
comes,” and he drew up a chair and sat gazing 
into the fire as if he wanted to stare it out of 
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countenance. I bad begun to think the pro- ^ stare at the fire, until wo were roused to wel- * 
mised chat a myth, when ho said, abruptly, $ come my guests. 

“I’m in love! Been in love for more than 5 All the evening George hovered round May, 
two months, and rather like it* Want to pro- j evidently bent upon being agreeable; he sang 
pose and don’t know how!” jj with her, danced with her, and looked at no- 

Gracious! I almost jumped from my chair •>' body else. The merriment of a social village 
with amazement. Who was the object of his i party was at its height, and we were all playing 
affections? He was my cousin, to be sure, but > forfeits, when George was appointed to kneel, 
ocfusins did marry, sometimes, and the home- \ blindfolded, before Maraud adjudge the peiml- 
stcad sadly needed a woman's rule—he was jj ties. Instead of kneeling properly, he plumped 
rich, handsome. Mother would be delighted. *! down facing her, and said, 

I had reached this point in my musings, when ij “Miss May Huber, I want a wife. I love 
he upset them by saying, ^ you dearly. Will you marry me?” 

“You know May Huber?” ^ He was in earnest, and she saw it. Not a 

Know her? I knew her for the prettiest, $ word of previous courting had prepared her, 
winsornest, sauciest flirt in Leehaven. Without and she stood, crimson with confusion, befor® 
waiting for an answer, George went on, ^ her eccentric lover. There was a moment of 

“I lovo her! Don’t think she'll have me. If > dead silence. Everybody looked and waited, 
gho will, I'll make her the happiest woman in i and the maiden put her wfee hand in her suitor’s, 
Leehaven! If she won’t, I’ll go to California l and said, 

and bury myself in a mine. I don’t kuow how ^ “I'll be your wife, George! Turn round and 
the mischief to find out whether she’ll have me «! let me blindfold you.” 

or not.” £ Six weeks later they were married, and May, 

“Ask her!” I suggested, shortly. \ to this day, declares that there is not a man 

“That would be the best way!” he said, \ alive who can surpass her husband in Comlxq 
musingly, and then took another prolonged > to the Point ! 




CHILDHOOD. 

BT JULIE LEONARD. 


Sitting here on a rock by the river, 

Watching its waves as it dashes on, 

I think uf my life, with its turmoil and quiver, 

And Kick to my childhood my thoughts her© run. 

By the little brook, In the grassy meadow, 

I played, as a child, and pulled the flowers; 

What kuow I of earth’s trouble or shallow, 
Weaving my wreaths in the Summer hours? 

Watching the swallow, as, onward glancing. 

He swept like a fleecy cloud through the sky; 

The tiny motes, with their merry dancing, 

And the sapphire-colored dragon-fly. 


* The buttercup under my round chin holding, 

^ To see if I loved the golden store; 

5 And the dandelion rings, so gayly folding, 

> Caught in my nut-brown hair, I wore. 

5 And how I loved you, gay littlo hour bell, 

< Nodding a welcome with dainty head; 

2 ‘ It’s a long time, now, «ince I bid you a farewell, 

^ But I’d give all my jewels for you instead. 

^ Yes, I was happy, in those days of childhood, 

< So am I now in maturer age; 

£ Yet 1 lovo to look back to that time in the wild-wood, 
% And read its never-forgotten page. 


SONG. 

BT MRS. ANNA BACHE. 


Within the dungeon of my life 
My soul imprisoned lay, 

And, half forgot, there yet was light 
In realms of upper day. 

Thy voice, thy smile, thy proffered love 
Soon set the captive free; 

I envied not the blest above 
While I could look on thee. 


But cmel Fate the truant claimed, 
She struck with icy blow— 

And heavier, stronger on me bound 
The fetters of my woe. 

A tropic flower ’mid polar snows, 

A bird below the sea, 

A harp without the minstrel’s hand 
Am 1, away from thee. 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


The perfume of the Easter offering pervaded l they had been venomous—their odor came up 
the whole room. Rachel had just brought the s rank and sickening. She could pursue her task 
flowers, and was arranging them in the quaint^ no further; she had no right, with her hard, 
old vases upon the mantle and tables. \ wicked thoughts, to go on with that semblance 

The lamps were turned dow, the curtains £ of devotion, 
were put back from the windows, and the set- ^ She turned away from the table and sat down, 
ting moon lookod full into the apartment with $ looking straight out at the sinking moon, which 
a troubled, unsteady light like that of a human 5 dropped slowly into a chaos of black clouds 
soul. \ seemingly as powerless of being scattered as the 

The shimmer of the moonbeams fell across £ doubts and misery in her mind, 
the maple-trees, already blushing with young v The scorching recollections of the past came 
buds, and cast faint rays on the features of the \ up—the weary details of the five long years she 
woman as she bent over her task. \ had endured since happiness forsook that dwell* 

There was no pleasantness in the counte- $ ing, driven forth by her own unstained spirit 
nance—the dreams which the sight of the Easter $ and the acts of another, wrong and blind as 
blossoms ought to have inspired found no place v herself. 

amifl her trouble—she was only performing the £ How trouble first came between her and Robert 
work from habit, all the while with the deso- ^ Young, it would be difficult to say. To trace to 
lation and bitterness growing stronger in her J their source the thousand trifles which swell the 
heart. $ torrent that at last makes a bridgeless gulf be- 

The hopes of her soul had been so long wait- \ tween two souls, is almost impossible. We can 
ing for their Pentecost, that, one by one, they j only marvel at the suddenness with which the 
had drooped and hung over it like mourners \ black stream overleaps all boundaries in a de- 
about a tomb, from which no angel would ever s luge where the heart finds no ark in which to 
roll the stone away. \ weather the storm. 

The rebellion in her mind always grew more \ They had only been married two years—those 
stubborn at that season, which might have j two most dangerous years of life, when the 
brought some degree of consolation. Year \ freshly planted garden of the heart requires 
after year she had vowed that she would never \ constant watchfulness, lest noisome weeds out- 
again mock her soul by welcoming the holy \ strip the growth of the blossoms that hold every 
morn with any show of rejoicing; yet, always > promise of the future. 

in spite of those resolutions, the gloom which \ They had loved each other so devotedly at 
preceded its approach made her seek comfort ? first that sacrifice &nd patience would hare op- 
in any outward sign that was attainable, since j poared the most natural impulse of the mind; 
no inner mercy could be found. \ or rather, in their haste, they never perceived 

For five long years she had borne that cross— l that either would be necessary, forgetful that 
not in patience—not with the resignation which, ? married life is not the brief festival of courtship, 
at least, wins grace from the future. For a long \ It is the old, old story, that shall be of all 
time she had struggled hopelessly, refusing to t time, till the world sweeps far nearer the mil- 
be quiet, but at length she had settled into a {lennial than we have reached—a story that you 
deceitful calm which hid the bitterness below. < shall find lived in numberless dwellings close 
It was only at a season of church rejoicing, \ about you, where, in spite of the lighted win¬ 
like the present, that her composure gave way ^ dows and festal decorations, grim skeletons peer 
before the doubts and wretched memories which £ out among the flowers, and a wind from the 
beat their tempest upon her lonely soul! ij charnel house shivers through the factitious 

This was her darkest hour. Never before had J gayety. 
she experienced a gloom and oppression equal ' He was a young naval officer, accustomed to 
to that now about her. The very touch of the ? the changeful, and, too often, reckless life wlmh 
fragrant blossoms at last stung her fingers as if i the profession engenders. She was a spoiled, 
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BEFORE EASTER. 

petted girl, so aceustomed to seeing those about ^ by word, as she had so many times done when 
her yield to her will, to being made the all-im- ij the approach of that season brought up the past 
portant person in decisions and plans of every <> with such dismal distinctness, 
sort, that she did not at all comprehend the > Sometimes those recollections tortured her 
depth of her own selfishness, mere the fault of l with remorse; at others she grew more hard 
her education than anything else; for she was 
^ impulsive and generous beyond the limits of 
prudence. 

She was eighteen, and be twenty-five. Much* 
fitter, both of them, for the oare of some wise \ “all that has happened is no more my fault 
guardian, than to have undertaken the destiny $ than yours.” 

which they snatched at with the impetuosity of \ “Am I to blame that you are a reckless, bad 
their age. \ man ?” 

The gloss and the gilding wore away as it £ “Yes!” 
must, oh! how soon, and there was the stern, j> “With no thought for any one but yourself, 
hard reality staring them in the face, as unlike £ so utterly selfish that the commonest instincts 
their dream-land as a holiday is to Lent. * of nature are unknown to you?” 

Then the dissatisfaction and discontent, which 5 “You are to blame more than I.” 
follows an awakening like that, took its course. ? “You make my life unendurable. I will not 
Each week and month found existence more un- < hear it—long ago I warned you—I will not!” 
endurable. At length, in their blindness and s “Your life is what you have made it; 
unrest, they burned out their youth, and hur- {mine-” 

ried on toward an era where they would only \ “What passion and excess of all soHs have 
tread among the ashes #f a destroyed affection \ made it,” she interrupted, bitterly, 
and the ruins of a desolated life. £ “This is the comfort one finds in the com- 

For a year they lived abroad. Young was t panionship of a wife, I suppose! I come home, 
ordered to the Mediterranean, and Rachel es- < tired to death-” 

iablished herself in one of the Italian capitals, $ “With lounging about the whole day?” 
to be within visiting distance. c “Trying to find some sort of employment. 

For the state of feeling both were in, no mode v If I were a free man, I should have no diffi- 
of life could have been worse than the easy, \ culty.” 

careless one which they followed there. “Believe me, you cannot regret that you are 

Before many months had passed, Young found | no longer so more than I do.” 
himself in some difficulty with a superior officer, ^ Then his passion mounted up to meet hers, 
and threw up his commission in order to cbal- <; and all the unpardonable words which undis- 
lenge him. He gained by the transaction much ciplined natures utter upon such occasions were 
ill report, a serious wound, and the culminating i; allowed free course. 

point of all his troubles. ^ “I never will forget or forgive these taunts,” 

Bad as it was, perhaps it was better than that i* be said, at last, when her woman's tongue had 
their residence there should have continued. J touched him to the quick. 

Jealous quarrels, which had no foundation on < “If you were as accustomed to them as I am 
either side beyond that cansed by reckless i; to your horrible temper, they could not offend 
levity of conduct, and a desire to be annoying, l you very deeply.” 

bad become frequent, and might have led tot “No wonder my temper is bad; for three 
an outbreak that would have added scandal and \ years you have done everything in your power 
disgrace to the sorrow and separation. ^ to excite it.” 

They returned to America; soon after, their J “It was so frightful, originally, Mr. Young, 
child was born, into the discomfort of the place j> that it could not have been made worse.” 
they called home. Relatives and friends turned $ “Oh! you are a heartless, icy woman!” he 
a cold shoulder upon the young man in his s exclaimed. 

difficulties; pecuniary troubles were added to j| “Go on,” she said, recklessly. “That is an 
all the rest, and, in the disgust caused by daily £ old story; let me hear something that has, at 
petty annoyances, to which neither had ever £ least, the merit of novelty.” 

been accustomed, the last shock was given.* “An open, outrageous flirt-” 

which severed the tie that bound them. > “Ah, that is not new! I begin to think your 

She remembered so well their last quarrel. \ invention must be exhausted; but this is quite 
Sitting there, that night, she recalled it, word \ refreshing nevertheless.” 


and resentful than ever, vowing again and 
l again never to forgive, even as she had vowed 
| when her passion was at its white heat. 

} “I am tired of your reproaches,” he said; 
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“ But it shall not continue, I give you my 
word.” 

“What, the novelty?” 

“Your conduct—it is insufferable and ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

“What hare I done?” she demanded, impe¬ 
riously. “Make your charge, I will listen to 
no vague hintB.” 

“I said you were a flirt.” 

“So,” sneered Rachel, “you hare added jeal¬ 
ousy to your other delightful characteristics.” 

“ I never should do you that honor, madam! 
I have only to say that coquet you shall not; 
choose some other way of making yourself ridi¬ 
culous, not one that will reflect upon me.” 

“I am no coquette,” replied she, with honest 
indignation. “You do not believe that which 
you are saying.” 

“Any one who has eyes would agree with 
me.” 

“Oh! this is too much!” she cried. “I have 
endured a great deal, but there are things I 
will not suffer. Take care what you do, Mr. 
Young. Accuse me of anything of that kind, 
and I promise it shall be for the last time.” 

I need not go on; only too many out of your 
own recollections can picture the scene that 
ensued. 

Robert Young dashed from the room—they 
had parted forever! 

There she stood, cold and immovable as a 
statue. She would not have called him back if 
her peace for all eternity had depended upon 
it. He had gone. 

The interference of ill-judging friends did the 
rest. They were separated more widely, by a 
sea of fiery memories, than they could have 
been by any human law. 

From that day they had never met—never 
exchanged even a message. Rachel lived on 
in her solitary home, alternately to feed her 
resentment or suffer her remorse, in the com¬ 
panionship of her child. 

She rejected Scornfully the pittance he would 
have made over to her; but, before she could 
endure further ills of poverty, the death of a 
relative left her again in affluence. 

At that season remorse was uppermost in her 
mind; again she was a woman, a mother! She 
learned that Young had regained his position in 
the navy; she would have gone to him in the 
momentary softening of her heart, but they told 
her he was actually undertaking measures for 
a divorce; she settled back into her former 
hardness, more defiant than ever. 

But be did not trouble her. Then the child 
died, and, in the blackness of her despair, 


Rachel could see no hope, even in the hereafter. 
She sank down in the almost atheistical agony 
which sometimes follows such bereavement. 
God had cursed her utterly—there was no jus¬ 
tice—no reprieve! 

I told you fire years had passed, and it was 
thus that the Easter-Eve found her. 

For months post she had been in a quiet, 
passive state, really believing that she should 
never again suffer so acutely. She bad thought 
that the outward church observances, which she 
had been so scrupulous in following, were to 
bring a sort of peace to her soul, unconscious 
that they did not, in the least, affect her heart, 
or lessen her sin, as fasting and bodily disci¬ 
pline would have done. 

Now, upon this sacred eve, the storm burst 
again in its most terrible might. She had never 
endured agony like that which followed her long 
reverie; a sort of insanity seized her and held 
every reasoning power in its grasp. 

Suddenly sho sprang to her feet. She saw 
the flowers upon the table shining in the star¬ 
light, they seemed like holy thoughts that she 
had thrust from her, and which would never 
return. 

She caught up a shawl, and, unconscious of 
the lateness of the hour, ran out of the house. 

Only across the garden stood the parsonage. 
She was on her way toward it, with no collected 
thought in her mind—only a wild desire to cry 
aloud her bitterness and her impiety to her old 
friend, and be as much thrust away from com¬ 
munication with her kind, by the insane con¬ 
fession struggling in her soul, as she was in 
secret by its torturing influence. 

I once heard a man laughed at as nearly an 
idiot, because, in speaking of the agony of a 
similar state of mind, he said, 

“I only longed to penetrate the mystery 
of the unpardonable sin that I might commit 
it!” 

The fools who sneered, safe in their dull im¬ 
passibility, were unable to comprehend the pos¬ 
sibility of such wickedness, because they had 
not the power of suffering deeply enough to 
bring on a madness like that. 

It was with some such wild thought in her 
mind that Rachel Y^oung sped on her way. If 
it had been daylight, and a crowd in the little 
church, I verily believe she would have rushed 
in and shrieked out, before the kneeling wor¬ 
shipers, the depth of her wretchedness and de¬ 
spair ! 

She was close under the window of Mr. 
Goranrs study—late as the hour was, a light 
still burned there—the old man was lingering 
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still oyer bis favorite sermon of the year, that 
for Easter morning. 

Rachel saw him with bis head bent over the 
manuscript, the long, white curls falling about 
the face that had grown beautiful, in old age, 
from the gentle influence of the spirit within. 

His quiet, the very occupation at which he 
was engaged, aroused her frenzy still more. 
Sho beat frantically upon the glass with her 
clenched hands, crying, 

“Let me in! Let me in!” 

To her ear the sound seemed a shriek, though 
in reality the voice was so weak and hoarse that 
it only reached the old clergyman in a broken 
murmur. 

He looked up and saw the white face pressed 
against the window-panes; she was like the 
ghost of herself. Had it been the days of old, 
he would have believed some evil had taken 
possession of the familiar form. 

After the first stupefaction of surprise and 
fear, he hurried to the door and opened it. 

“Rachel Young!” he exclaimed. “What is 
the matter? What has happened?” 

“Don’t call me by that name—don’t!” sho 
answered. “Let mo in, I say, let me in.” 

He drew her into the study and would have 
forced her to be seated, but she pushed him otf 
with insane strength. 

“Tell me what has happened, Rachel? Rest 
a moment!” 

“Rest!” sho cried out; “there is none here, 
nor hereafter. Old man, don’t mock me with 
words you know are fals’e!” 

He looked at her in sudden fear; he believed 
that she was raving with fever; she must have 
been ill and escaped from the house in secret. 

“Have you .been sick, Rachel?” he asked. 

“It is a disease for you to cure!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “You are a minister—where is your 
power now ?” 

“Let me call Emily,” he said; “she will take 
you up to her room—you need sleep.” 

“Don’t put me near anything pure and good! 
You think I have fever—that I am out of my 
senses—I am not! I came here to tell you 
something—I must tell it!” 

“Wait till morning,” he said, soothingly; 
“we can talk better then.” 

“Do you tell dying men to wait?” she cried. 
“You are a coward—you shrink from the trou¬ 
ble you have helped to bring. Listen to me! 
When I was a baby, you christened me: when 
I was a happy girl, you confirmed me. Now I 
have come to tell you to cast me ont—I will 
havo it done publicly—T will be a hypocrite no 
longer. I don’t believe—I don’t believe!” 


EASTER. 

Her voice had risen to an absolute Bhriek. 
s Never, in all his long life, had the old clergy* 
$ man witnessed agony like that, 
i “Rachel,” he pleaded, “think of your child, 

$ of the angel-baby that hears your words.” 

$ “It was taken from me—not even that left! 
s My last faith went out with its dying breath! 

1 Many and many a time I have been tempted to 

> tell you this; to-night I was forced here in 
^ spite of myself. Why don’t you drive me away? 

I am not fit to stay in your house! You shall 
tell them all to-morrow. If you refuse, I will 
v come into your church and howl it in their 
^ cars.” 

She fell in a chair, utterly exhausted by those 
terrible emotions; her features were convulsed, 
every nerve quivered with the strain. 

The old man took her hand, and, kneeling by 
l her side, began to pray. He felt her struggle 
? as if she would have broken from him, but he 
£ held her firmly in that gentle grasp. 

\ She listened at last, listened in a dumb misery 
I* which had no power of utterance, not even in 
£ tears. 

J Many and many a time, in her after life, 
>, Rachel Young said the angels inspired that 

> prayer of the old man to keep aloof the mad- 
j ness which w as struggling with her will for 

mastery. 

j! Words of contrition foi* her sin; pardon for 
^ the hardness and pride which had brought upon 
$ her this unbelief; humble acknowledgment of 

> the just chastisement which had deprived her 
i of her child, till, at last, it seemed her own soul 

crying out through his lips, and the maddening 

> pain gushed away upon the fervent tide. 

^ Not a word did he add when he rose from bis 
s knees. He kept her hand still in his, led her 
; out of the house, in silence, and back to her 
^ own dwelling. 

$ “To-morrow,” he said, pointing toward the 
s , church. 

s She shuddered all over. 

S 

J “To-morrow then,” he repealed; “afterward 
; to your husband. When you havo tried every 
; means in your power, come to me again, if you 
£ have not found rest.” 

\ He saw the change come over her face—saw 
i the stony features relax, and the tears, that had 
ij so long been frozen above her heart, press near 
| her eyelids. 

i He closed the* door behind her and went 
away, satisfied that he might leave her now in 
i safety; that the crisis which he had watched 

> approaching, for years, had arrived at last: that 
$ never again could she be the hard, unforgiving 
* woman of that long season. 
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Alone in the room with her Easter offering, $ 
Rachel Young still watched; but before the J 
morning dawned, she had added a more holy { 
tribute than the scented flowers! \ 

The old hardness had left her soul forever. | 
For the first time she saw clearly what her own \ 
course had been. It was not a passing spasm \ 
of remorse, such as had, at times, overwhelmed c 
her during those years; the full powers of her s 
mind exerted themselves, and she saw the trou-'J 
ble and pain by the calm light of reason, as she J; 
might have looked at it had the woman of that s 
era been entirely separated from herself. 5 

The memory of her child came up no longer ^ 
full of bitterness and pain. She realized that jj 
he was, perhaps, nearer her than he might have I; 
been had life gone on for him hero amid the \ 
storms and changes which sweep the most at- 
tached hearts so widely asunder. 5; 

Only to find her husband! No matter what s 
his feelings might be, her duty was plain. ^ 
Uowever long the pilgrimage, she must seek $ 
him; she must speak words of pardon for alls 
her errors, her willfulness, her jealousy, her £ 
harsh reproaches. If his heart was w r holly i 
estranged from her, at least the pain of know- $ 
ing it would be easier to bear than the thought £ 
that she had made no effort to pass the deep j 
waters which separated them. i 

She loved him still! ’ Often that truth, forcing i* 
itself upon her soul, had half maddened her; I; 
she had longed to tear out the feeling from her 
heart, even if she uprooted life with it. Now $ 
the thought was full of consolation in the midst j: 
of her self-searching; she held fast to it, and •! 
marveled to see how it had grown from that $ 
girlish love into the deep, powerful affection of j; 
the woman. «: 

She did hot pause to consider what his errors $ 
might have been since they parted; she did not 3; 
weaken her noble wakening by any thoughts of \ 
granting him forgiveness. She only wished to $ 
creep humbly to his side, to sob out her con- $ 
trition and her sin, and, if his heart had not s 
turned wholly against her, to nestle in it again, > 
and find a safe refuge from the dreary troubles 5 
which had followed her, as unfortunates of old j 
sought security from their pursuers within the ^ 
sacredness of their cathedrals. s 

She was tired and weak, but the pain and the $ 
unrest were gone; amid all her sorrow, her re- ^ 
pentancc, angel fingers touched the wounds that £ 
had bled so long, and poured balm over the { 
fever in her soul. < 

There came in her mind that plaintive Ger- J 
man air, with its singularly pathetic English $ 
words. She had seldom sang during all that 


time. Now the impulse to pour forth her feel¬ 
ings in that sorrowful melody, which expressed 
suffering kindred to her own, was irresistible. 

With her feelings, the song was holy as a 
hymn. 

“ The long, long, weary day 
Was passed in tears away.” 

Her voice trembled upon the opening notes, 
but gathered strength as she went on, and 
floated out through tho still night with its old 
sweetness and an expression it had never pos¬ 
sessed in those days of girlish pride and selfish¬ 
ness. 

It bad been a favorite song with her husband; 
during all those years the very thought of it 
had been torture to her. Now she sang it with 
a mournful pleasure, like that with which wc 
recall memories of the beloved dead. 

All through she sang it, dwelling upon the 
last verse with a pathos which welled from the 
very depths of her penite'ht heart. 

The last words died in a low gush of tears 
that were soothing and pleasant to shed. The 
sound was repeated from a little distance; she 
turned toward the open window. 

There, leaning forward in the room, stood a 
form which she would havo recognized by tho 
instinct of her heart, no matter liow strange the 
place, or how unexpected the appearance. 

It was so in keeping with the reflections of 
the past hours to behold him stauding there, 
that, during the first instant, Rachel did not 
even feel astonishment; her whole soul went 
out in one cry of welcome, 

“Robert! Robert!” 

He was by her side before she could rise from 
her chair; his arms were about her waist, and 
his tears mingled with her own. 

“Rachel—wife—I have come back! You 
have forgiven, forgotten, as I have done?” 

• She laid her head upon his shoulder, feeling, 
for the first time in five long, weary years, that 
she had once more a place of refuge for her 
heart. 

“That you should have come to-night,” she 
said, brokenly; “this very night!” 

“It was Easter Eve, Rachel, I remembered 
that. I could not let the season go by again 
without trying to end this long estrangement. 
Oh! my wife, my darling! I should have been 
more gentle with you-” 

“Hush, Robert! The worst fault was mine. 
If I had only been patient and done my woman's 
duty, the black waters would not have closed 
over us so.” 

It was difficult to talk much for a time. They 
clung to each other in that long embrace, hardly 
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able yet to understand that the happiness could 
be real, each feeling the heart-throbs of the 
other questioning and responding as no words 
could have done. 

“I want to see your face,” Robert said, sud¬ 
denly; “it looks pale and changed in the moon¬ 
light.’* 

“The youth has all gone out of it,’* she an¬ 
swered, sadly, a momentary pang of womanly 
pain* over the girlish .beauty, wasted in long 
vigils and wrong thoughts, smiting her as she 
spoke. 

He went into the recess and brought out the 
lamp, set it on the table and turned toward her 
again. 

He looked older, sadder, but it was the same 
noble face—the same clear glance that had 
thrilled her soul of old, softencTl and made 
beautiful by the patience taught by the resig¬ 
nation of a man who has struggled and con¬ 
quered. 

Under that prolonged glance the light stole 
back to her eyes, the color to her check—her 
lips parted in the smile which had once made 
the chief loveliness of her face—whole years 
seemed swept from it in that instant. 

“Unchanged!” he said, softly. “It is my 
Rachel Btill!” 

He folded her in his arms again, and some 
mysterious sympathy of thought made them 
cry out simultaneously, 

“Thank God, we have a home once more!” 

Then a pang of bitter remembrance struck 
Robert’s heart. 

“The baby,” she moaned, “our little one—it 
is gone!” 

* He only sheltered her more closely in his em¬ 
brace, as if to 6hut out every thought of pain. 

“We shall find it,” he whispered; “let us be 
content.” 

After a time, they were calm enough to con¬ 
verse connectedly. They sat down, each to tell 
> the story of those long, dark years, whose blasts 
had swept them so far from the freshness of 
their undisciplined youth. 

Holding one another’s hands, looking in each 
other’s face, the thwarted love in either heart 
welling once more in brightness and joy under 
the new happiness and content that stole over 
them. 

He told her the story of his wanderings; of 
the numberless times he had felt impelled to 
seek her and attempt a reconciliation; of the 
hard feelings which checked that good impulse; 
the fear that she had lost all love for him, and 
that no hope of-pence could ever brighten the 
future. 
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They had written to him how harshly ske 
spoke; that, after the death of her child, her 
heart had closed more firmly against him—and 
he lost all hope. Many m^n, in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, would have sought forgetfulness in 
excesses and mad pleasures; but the first pas¬ 
sion of his youth had exhausted itself, and the 
fully developed strength and nobility of his 
character kept him from wrong, which could 
only have deepened his remorse. 

At last, ho found himself again in the same 
country with her; ho determined that he would 
not go away without seeking her. If she re¬ 
fused to see him, to do her share toward heal¬ 
ing the breach between them, he could return 
and never again annoy her with his presence; 
but until that effort was made, he could find no 
more rest than the fabled wanderer of old. 

Then Rachel took up the tale and told him 
of her struggles, her remorse, her hard, bitter 
thoughts, down to the insanity of that very 
night, upon which her wakened senses looked 
back with the horror with which one regards 
the hallucinations of some poisonous drug, and 
wept those blessed tears which effaced all re¬ 
membrance of the burning drops she had shed 
before. 

The lamp burned low, but neither heeded it; 
the tints of morning stole over the sky, but the 
brightness in their souls kept them from noting 
its pale hues. 

When the sun burst warm and golden in its 
freshness through the room, Robert Young drew 
his wife toward the window. 

“The morning has come,” he whispered; “a 
new life and a new world are about us.” 

They went through the garden, glad to breathe 
the cool air, and looking about with a vague 
wonder at the new beauty which every object 
presented to their eyes. So great was the 
change that it seemed almost as if they had, 
indeed, entered a new world of material love¬ 
liness, which corresponded with the glory of 
the existence that had so suddenly dawned, like 
a tropical sunrise, upon their eager souls. 

The low tones of the organ were pealing 
through the little church; the old pastor stood 
there in his white robes, and the crowd of wor¬ 
shipers bowed their heads in solemn reverence 
to the place. Into the shadowy chapel Robert 
Young led Mb wife, up to the familiar scat 
where, for five long years, she had sat, with 
only the evil spirit of her own passion by her 
side; entering it now, guarded by the holiest 
angels that faith and repentance can bring 
about human souls. 

Every earthly thought faded from their 
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minds, there was no remembrance of the won¬ 
dering eyes which might be upon them, the 
gossiping tongues that could scarcely wait till 
freed from the duties of the spot before de¬ 
tailing their surprise and suppositions; their 
thoughts had gone too far away for such pue¬ 
rile reflections to intrude. 

When the service was over, Robert led her 
into tho church-yard, and they stood in silence 
over the grave of their child, holding each 
other’s hands, looking up with smiles through 
all the tears of human weakness. 

“Not lost, but gone before,” said a voice. 

They turned and saw the old clergyman be¬ 
side themf his face lighted with that serene joy 
which went like a blessing to their hearts. 

“You have made your Easter offering,” he 
Baid. “Oh! my children, never doubt God 
again!” 
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< They clung to him as they might have done 
| to a father, listening to his gentle counsels, so 

I hallowed by the rays from the bright sphere to 
which he was rapidly going forward that they 
bent in loving awe, as if some visible percep¬ 
tion of its glories were about them. 

“Come home, Rachel,” Robert said, at last, 
when the old man had stolen away; “come 
home.” 

Through the brightness of the Easter morning 
s they walked slowly toward their dwelling. Upon 
^ the threshold of the room, made holy by the 
| memories of the past night, the fragrance of the 
S ortive blossoms swept toward them like a pro- 
\ mise of peace. 

^ They gazed mutely about—their eyes met* 
? Ah! would that you And I could welcome in 
\ this Easter morn with peace and joy like 
| that! 




LINES. 

BT MILS. SABAII S. SOCWILL. 


Tea stare aro fir and dim to-night, 

Tho moonlight cold and wan; 

The wind walls by Jn shivering goats, 
For thon, dear love, art gone. 

Last eve the stars were bright as gems, 
Tho fair young moon shone clear; 

Tho wind told tales of pojjce and Joy, 
For thou, dear lovo, wast here. 

I’m all alone tonight oppressed 
'With restless fear and care; 

A nameless horror chills my blood. 

For thou, doar lovo, art—whore? 

A stately vessel sallod this morn, 
Followed by many a prayer. 


Bearing tho hope 0/ many a heart. 

And thon, dear love, art there. 

But stay! A shadow dims the moon, 

A wail fills all the air; 

My heart stands still with shuddering dread, 
Oh, God! dear lovo, thou’rt—where? 

Up from a helpless, tossing wreck 
Rise cries of wild despair; 

It settles slowly ’neath the waves— 

Alas! dear love, thou’rt there! 

Bnt see a luminous shade arise, 

With eyes serone and clear; 

Its shadowy lips ore touched to mine— 

Dear love! dear love! thou’rt here! * 


“HE LEADETH ME.” PSALM XXIII: 2. 

BT NELLIE NORTON. 


Down through life’s waters, chill and deep, 
Where its black billows coldly sweep, 

He leadeth me! 

“Still waters” may not always flow; 

And, whilo the wild winds fiorcely blow, 
I’ll fear no evil while I know 
He leadeth me! 

O’er nigged steeps, with tear-drope wet, 
My lonely lifo-path lies—and yet 
He leadeth me! 

Bnt should my path lie good or 111, 

O’er nigged steeps, through waters chD% 
My heart shall s?fely trust Him still: 

He leadeth me I 


Sometimes in pastures green, beside 
The cool, sweet waters* rippling tide. 

He loadeth me I 

And when Ho guides through paths of care, 
Though I may meet with crosses there— 
Shall I refuse to follow where 
He leadeth me? 

E’en when I pass through Death’s dark vale, 
When* earthly love and help must fail, 

He leadeth me! 

Up through the deep, bewildering shade, 

To the blest home His band hath made, 
Whore death nor sin can e’er invade, 

He leadeth me! 
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BT MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Heigho! I’ll go see grandma Bell. I’ in 
tired of this interminable crocheting. Besides, 
it’s the last chance I shall have, and the poor 
soul would be so disappointed if I went away 
without.” 

“But, my love, George has taken the car¬ 
riage,” said Mrs. Manning; “and, besides, the 
doctor will return early.” 

“Yes, but it’s only a mile to Wood’s End, and 
you know I think nothing of two, in the city. 
I shall dress lightly—my white lawn and mantle. 
How I wish one might wear white in the city! 
It is always becoming.” 

The speaker was a girl fair and young, in¬ 
terestingly pretty, and, some said, pure as an 
angel. She had just completed her nineteenth 
year, and on thp morrow would be a bride. 

Dr. Elliston had met her, one year ago, in the 
city, liad subsequently carried her through a 
dangerous fever, and there had learned to love 
the gentle ways and winning smile of Elise Man¬ 
ning. Elise had but one uncle, a rich farmer, 
. who resided in a town of some note, ten miles 
from the city. The young girl was neither 
fashionable nor rich. Her father had been 
dead five years, leaving them only the plain 
little house he had toiled so hard to buy. After 
that, Elise had supported her mother and her¬ 
self by giving music lessons. Now the toil was 
to cease. Dr. Elliston, rich, handsome, aristo¬ 
cratic, to the horror of his set, and the mortifi¬ 
cation—not to say anguish—of more than one 
queenly girl, had offered her his hand, heart, 
and fortune. 

“He was always queer,” said one of his 
friends, tossing her head as she turned from 
the news bearer. “Not a poor family, for 
miles around, but-to whom he would rather 
minister for nothing, "than to win a golden prac¬ 
tice in his own sphere. But this is tho maddest 
friik of all. The girl is obscure, she works 
for her living. Oh! execrable taste! I thought 
the doctor had more sense. And the worst of 
it is, wc shall be obliged to receive her.” Away 
she floated through a maze of bewildering color 
and glitter, and, after an arduous hour at tho 
toilet, wended her way to other homes of fashion, 
there to spread the news. 

Meanwhile, pretty Httle Elise Manning, totally 


J> unconscious of the commotion she was making 
$ among the select upper tendom, w’ent dutifully 
to her uncle’s splendid home, on the banks of 
a beautiful river. It was the old man’s wish 
that she should be married there, but she little 
5 knew what other tremendous responsibility was 
? in store for her. She had not seen the tall old 
|m»n for twelve years. He had the reputation 
l of being inordinately fond of money. Perhaps 
^ he was. Gentle Mrs. Manning was very grate- 
$ ful for the almost liberal sums he sent her occa- 
i> sionally, after the death of her husband, whom 
^ he had never liked. 

\ Elise was not averse to this arrangement, 
\ neither was tho doctor. It enabled the latter 
$ to invite a few of his select friends, rather than 
n a general crowd. Everything was accordingly 
> in readiness on this eleventh of August, on the 

* evening of which the doctor was expected. * 

i> Elise went up to her room in a little flurry— 
l she did everything in a little flurry now. A 
j strange sort of happiness, that had something 
j of pain, possessed her. Everything of bridal 
^ import was found in boxes, laid on the bed and 
l lounge, over tables and ehairs. A keen sparkle 
\ and ‘glitter greeted tho eye here, a soft sheen 
l and brightness there and everywhere. Elise 
$ was soon arrayed in her favorite white dress, 
i; the only thing of color about her being the 
s little white and brown straw hat, under which 
$ fair curls floated. 

$ “You’ll be home soon?” asked her mother, 
£ anxiously. 

^ “Oh! yes; by four certainly.” 

$ “How much you look like your father, my 
jjlove! I dreamed of him last night. I do not 
j* often dream of him.” 
i “Pleasantly, I hope.” 

| “I can scarcely say. You seemed to be in 

* some danger, and he anxious about you. It 
J was all confused—the doctor was also mixed up 
J in it.” 

\ “ It Is because you are anxious, mamma. 

\ But remember, you are not to lose me; you 
^ will still have me, after our journey.” 

$ “Yes, dear, I know that.” 

^ “Then what are the tears for, mamma? It 
\ is the first time I have seen you weep.” 

I “Because I am very silly and very nervous.* 
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“Don’t you want me to go to grandma Bell’s?” } her head. “It’s seldom such sunny fortunes 
“Yes, yes, child—don’t mind me. Thinking l crown a young life. Why, I knew the doctor’s 
of poor Charles, who looked so handsome, though j parents—I knew the family clear through, and 
sorrowful, in my dreams, has made me a little i there’s not one ever did a dishonorable deed, 
weak. Go, of course; the poor old lady loves j You may well be proud of your handsome young 
you as her own child.” > man, my dear. Well, bless God for such a gift! 

A little sad, a little irresolute, Elise took j I know he’ll be good and true—indeed, 1 am 

sure your lot will be a blessed one.” For an 
hour they sat thus, talking of the past and the 
future. Grandma Bell made a tiny pot of tea, 

_ and poured it out in a rare china cup that had 
like tints of broken rain-bows, dropping like \ been her great grandmother’s. Elise quite fell 
rich spices down amidst the flowers and the jin love with the dainty table equipage. 8he 
grass. j would have just such a creamer as that, if 

“What could make mother so strangcj” mur- \ money would buy it. — 

mured the young girl, growing happier as the j “My dear,” Baid the old lady, with a trem- 
music in the upper air lulled her apprehen- \ bling lip and a misty look in the eyes, “when 
sions. “I wouldn't go to grandma Bell’s; but s I am gone, you Bhall have them all. They are* 
how should / feel, old and lonely, if some one \ very precious to me, and that is the reason. 

I loved should, in her happiness, forget me? I J I’ve no kith nor kin. and I wouldn’t want care- 
ought to go: and she will think so much of these \ lo98 fingers to handle them, or merely curious 
jellies, because I have made them.” $ eyes to examine them. I’ve been asked for 

The jellies were in a little covered basket on \ them, dear, by many people, but I’ve always 
*her arm. Grandma Bell was once a house- \ refused. Now, of my own free will and accord, 
keeper in her mother’s family, when she, Elise, \ 1 8a Y they shall be yours to remember the old 
was a red-cheeked fairy in white aprons and < woman by when she is dead and gone. You’ll 
long yellow curls. She had idolized the child, j kee P them a ® 1 would, I’ve no doubt—and so— 
and when tom. Manning left the old homestead, \ you’ll have another cup of tea?” 
with her husband, Elise was seven. Since then \ Elise shook her head. There were tears in 
the fine property had changed hands, and the \ her gentle eyes. 

old folks were in their graves. But grand- 5 The prettiest little place in all the state was 
mother Bell had not forgotten her rosy little \ Briar street church. The old square meeting- 
darling, and proud and pleased was she to find \ house, in which the fathers once worshiped, had 
that she was not forgotten. \ been pulled down to make room for the hand- 

Down the long summer avenues, bordered \ some little stone church with its Gothic arches 
with oaks, bright with bushes that grew thick \ and graceful spire. Beside it the grave-yard 
against the long, gray stone fences, went Elise, } still lifted small slabs of granite, with here and 
happy as a child, so far forgetting herself, at \ the™ a costly mouument, or a little poem iu 
times, as to swing her basket* and help the > stone, that guarded the dust once rosy with the 
birds with a pipe and a treble almost as sweet \ coloring of child-lovelmess. It was a pretty 
and rich as their own green-wood notes. It j little garden of the (lead, and kept scrupulously 
was a long walk, though not dusty, for yestcr- J clean. Toward this place Elise had wandered 
day’s ©bowers had prevented that; but, sooner \ on her way home. She was very tired, and the 
than she looked for them, the white walls of the i little grave-yard seemed so cool and inviting 
small cottage came in sight, covered with clam- j that she entered it and seated herself on a low 
bering vines. \ stone slab. It was as yet only four in the after- 

“I thought my child had forgotten me,” said $ noon. The sun was still some hours above the 
grandmother Bell, a cheery old woman, with a J horizon; the bird music had dwindled to a faint 
peach bloom yet upon either cheek, and soft < twitter here and there. Great beetles, shining 
curls, almost white, clustering under her cap- s in suits of gold and black, crawled lazily over 
border. J the weeded path, and the chirping of numerous 

“Oh! no, indeed,” and Elise set the basket ; insects alone broke the silence. Presently Elise 
down and kissed her. “I shall never forget ^ was startled by hearing a soft, low strain of 
you, grandmother Bell. But you know I have j melody. Richer and bolder grew the tones, a 
a great deal to do, now, and consequently can- 1 prelude in chromatics that made the very air 
not run about as I used to.” £ pulse with its musical reverberations. 

“Ah! dear child,” and the eld woman shook > “I might as well go into the church,” said 


her way down the elm-shaded path. The birds ; 
sang—how they did sing!—-clear, sharp trills, ! 
melodious warbles, high soprano-flute notes, ; 
Seating up, up into the blue ether, or falling 5 
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Elise, softly, “it is cooler there, and, besides, I j single moment she listened for the music, as if 
have never seen it, though I have heard much S its harmonies had still been surging through her 
about it. That organ is played by no ordinary J soul—then she stirred—then lifted herself all a 
performer.’' Rising, she entered the shadowed £ tremble, and, for a brief space of time, tried to 
door-way, then timidly opened the carved oaken S comprehend what had happened, 
door that led into the body of the church, and; “The silence seems almost cruel,” she mur- 
glidod to a seat, under the choir. . Some one was s mured. “I wonder if the organist has gone?” 
moving round—probably the sexton—but she j She felt that he had—she knew sho was there 
took no note, being absorbed in the weird \ alone, but she would mock her fears with seem- 
harmonies that fell dreamily about her. Still, j ing confidence. She moved into the aisle. Yes, 
almost transported though, sho was by these 5 the seat was empty; it had revolved h^lf round, 
subtle ministrations of the angelic in man’s na- \ when the performer had ceased his labor of har- 
ture, she could not avoid seeing the soft splen- ;j mony, and there it stood as if it had invisible 
dor that fell from roof to floor—changing from l eyes, and a severe face that was looking at her. 
glory to glory as the light took hue from the £ “Oh! what will mother think?—and it’s so 
burning, tinted glass in the narrow-pointed win- $ late! But courage—there must be some way to 
dows. Ever shifting, these quivering, painted ;> get out. I shouldn’t like to stay here all night.” 
* shadows flickered and gleamed, now flooding i; Her voice fluttered in her throat, as she said 
the transept with a crimson wave, through j. this, a half sob almost choked her. As in a 
which it would not have startled her to see \ flash she saw, in vivid photograph, the empty 
angels floating, or cherubs, touched with the * home, the terror there, the unused bridal finery, 
golden light of the upper world, beckoning her jj the guests, the despair. She know that no one 
to them. So sweet and perfect was that re-r? lived within a quarter of a mile; that the op¬ 
pose, as she shut her eyes to hear t»je wondrous s flee was bounded on one side by the grave- 
harmonies, now breathing in whispers of tunes yard; on the other by a thick grove, between 
mingled with snatches along which tho whole £ which and the high road a rapid river was 
chorus of diapason, trumpot and cornet, alter- \ flowing. She had walked part of the way by 
nated, that it seemed to her she eould sit there \ the side of that river; had laughml as she lost 
forever. Still richer, softer, more unearthly \ her basket in the swift tide, in tr^TCg to gather 
sweet, came the voices of the air, trembling, % some beautiful purple flowers, which, after all, 
sobbing, almost sleeping, until, at last, they > she could not reach, they were so low down, 
melted into ethereal breathings that entered j But, trembling as she was, sho must find some 
the heart more quickly than the ear. s way of escape. She turned to the doors—they 

At last all was still. Tho organist, a foreigner, j denied her egress. She turned to the windows, 
who was sojourning for a brief time in the place, j the narrow frames seemed locked with iron, 
left the organ, taking his roll of music with \ In fact, on account of the church silver being 
him. The black-eyed boy was rewarded with a j kept there, the windows could not be opened 
silver coin for his diligence at the bellows; the; from the bottom, unless first loosened at the 
inner doors were locked; the ponderous outer \ top, an operation the sexton performed every 
portals closed; the sexton went home, a mile j Sabbath morning, going round with a long hook 
and a half away; and who knew, save God and \ made for the purpose. Everything was fast, 
the angels, that, coiled up in the luxurious pew, ^ and night was drawing near. Mere personal 
a soft smile brightening the parted lips, the \ fear she was a stranger to; it was not that; but 
lids fallen over the weary blue eyes, the whole? the horror of the thought, “What will they do 
attitude that of almost infantile repose, slept < at home?” That unnerved her, and made her 
Elise—a charmed sleep, surely, for some noise $ thump at the windows and raise loud, shrill, 
had been made rattling the keys and shutting < almost hopeless cries. Still the shadows deep- 
up the organ. s ened steadily, and no one heard, no one came. 

Slowly went down the sun and the summer S She hurried to the organ, pulled out all the 
breeze together. The bright gleams faded out k stops, in desperation, before she remembered 
in the aisles, the wondrous glory from the vivid $ that no boy was there to supply it with wind, 
window-panes. All was as still within as the l Rushing to the bellows, *be worked it, half 
quiet church-yard without. The last touch of < frantic—-went back—the great organ gave forth 
flame had faded from the pipes of the handsome jj howl and shriek, and subsided with a hoarse 
organ, and twilight crept closer to the arches, \ wheeze that had something frightful in ita hol- 
making longer shadows and deeper darkness. <j low shrillness. Again and again the instru- 
At last, with a shiver, Elise awoke. For one $ ment, as if demoniaa, beat the air with iu 
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thunder; but it would hare taken a man’s f “Elise has been here?” queried the doctor, 
strength to supply it, for a moment, with all i breathlessly. 

that giant force in its unspent tubes waiting to j “Oh! yes; and went home early. I could 

roar and bellow. At last, quite exhausted, the { hardly keep her for a cup of tea, because she 

poor child ceased her exertions and crouohed j said she’d promised to go early.” 

down, burying her face in her hands. It was i “At what time did she leave?” 

hard—oh! so hard, to be entombed alive, as it | “Why, merciful heaven! ain’t the child at 

were—coffined in those four walls that, in the \ home?” 

darkness, seemed to shrink together. J The doctor shook his head. 

“Oh! mother, mother!” she moaned, the hot j “Ain’t been home? The deary me—the deary 
tears falling through her fingers. “They are $ me! Where can she be, doctor?” 
all wondering. Poor Philip is, this moment, i “Which way did she go?” 
coming home with George; what will he say? \ “She turned at the first corner. I think,” 
What will he think? Oh! God help me! my J and her old face grew white, “she must have 
mother’s dream.” Once more (she knew it was \ gone by the river.” 

all in vain,) she tried the doors, the windows; \ Their eyes met. For a moment his face was 
no, even the little room where the minister put^ ghastly—the river! There was something so 

on his robes was locked—she was a prisoner— > terrible in the thought. What if- Ho dashed 

ffcst. There was no help for it. Here she must \ his hat over bis brows again, sprang out-doors, 
stay, heaven only knew how long. It was Tues- S and into the carriage, took the winding road 
day; suppose no one came before the next Sun- \ by the river, driving slowly, peering cautiously 
day—oh! horrible! She should die before then, $ on every object within sight. At one place, 
die of terror and starvation! 5 bare of trees, sloping gently upward from the 

“Why? is that you, mother? You looked so ^ shallow waters, something laid, apparently 
young with your floating robes, I thought it J floated from the river. He ran down the bank 
was Elise.” $ and lifted it with a sensation impossible to de- 

“Oh, Philip! have you seen Elise?” asked ? scribe. In a moment he knew it—the little 
the wqman, in a quick, suppressed voice, laying $ basket with red and black stripes, the blue rib- 
her hand on his arm as he sprang from the > bon and bows at each corner, 
vehicle. > “My God!” he cried, hoarsely, “is Elise 

“Seen Elise? Why, no—of course not. Did > drowned?” What else could he think? His 
she set out to meet me?” t eyes, with a glassy white horror in them, fast- 

“Did you come by Wood’s End?” | ened to the little drenched thing. “And yet, 

“Yes, on purpose, because Elly said she \ how can it be? Almost everywhere along here 
might go there. Grandma Bell sat nodding $ the river is shallow—you can see the pebbles 
and smiling at the door as we drove by slowly. > far and near—what can it mean? She was 
Of course, if Elise was there, she would have \ always oalm, always well; she could not have 
made her appearance.” < had a fit—could not have fainted; and yet, it’s 

“ But, Philip—she went there—and now it is \ a lonesome road, the trees grow thick every- 
so dark! She promised to be home at four, ^where. Heaven! I won’t think.” 
surely,” and the whke-faced woman glanced J Home again he dashed, excited, trembling 
round drearily. \ from head to foot. The mother met him. Hnnd- 

“So she has been to grandma Bell’s; are you \ kerchief on head, she was peering with wild 
sure she hasn’t returned? She might have gone i eyes out into the gloom, 
to her room—have fallen asleep, or somethings “Have you found her?” 
of that kind, you know.” \ “No.” 

“I have searched the house, the gardens,; She clasped her hands. A low, agonized cry 
everywhere—even walked down the road—and J escaped her pallid lips. Then she threw her 
oh, Philip 1 she never likes to be out in the dark. ; head back. In the thtokening atmosphere her 
What shall I do?” I features whitened stonily. 

“Don’t be frightened, mother,” responded J “Oh, Philip! save my child,” she cried, 
Philip, far from feeling easy himself; “I’ll take ; shaking so that she stood unsteadily; “she was 
the carriage and drive Jo old Mrs. Bell’s.” Away s my all—my only one—dearer, it almost seems, 
he went, keeping the horse on the run. Grand- J than ever child to mother before. ’Ohi Philip, 
mother Bell was just locking up the little house. ^ Philip!” 


“Why, bless me, doctor!” she cried, asto-J 
nished, a little uneasy at his manner. $ 

Vo*. XDV.— 23 


His heart ached at the sound of that anguish. 
“Mother, I promise you I will not give my- 
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self sleep till I have foiled her,” he cried, his > mother/pale, distracted, even dying—she saw 
burning eyes tearless, but scorching his brain. ji the wedding guests coming, unconscious of the 
••Heaven! do 1 suffer nothing? I was to claim j* dreadful mishap that had filled the house with 
her to-morrow—oh! my wife—my wife!” i; woe. Perhaps she had borne it more patiently— 

Again tho house was still. Sitting by him- <* but was not this her wedding day? the time 
self, the rich old uncle murmured, “And I was ■! when she had willed it to give herself to the 
to give her everything; and now, perhaps, she i; best-loved, the noblest, the most glorious being, 
is dead, the pretty thing that I loved so—almost j: in her eyes, that all the earth held? 
the only creature I did love in this wide world, j! As the twilight approached for the second 
I’m too old for this trouble, too old!” and he \ time, she grew more patient—that is to say, in 
dropped his head childishly. All that evening ij her demeanor there was less despair. It might 
the poor mother moaned through the house. •» be there was a lecture at the church, or a re- 
Once she went into that room, the gleam and ij hearsal. Wildly she prayed that it might be so. 
light of which made her shrink and cry out. She had slept during some of the preceding 
Philip was away. The whole town knew before \ night; but such a sleep! seeing everything in 
morning that the pretty young girl, who had $ distorted images, herself floating dead on the 
shone on them like a white star, was lost— $ darkling waters, Philip a maniac, his dark hair 
drowned, it was thought—and they were going s disheveled, his eyes wide and wild, raving for 
to have the river dragged. All the next day $ her, his bride, and he close to death. Weary 
there was a terrible commotion. If she was watching for the dawn was preferable, and so 

lost down under thoso quiet depths, the tide s she felt now very weak with want of sleep, 

must have carried her far. far away beyond all \ anguish of mind, fasting. Again the twilight 
reach of recovery. Grandmother Bell took to S* came. No sound, no motion near—no clock 
her bed, and seemed on the very verge of death. $ and rattle of keys—all drear, dead silence 
“It was too hard,” she cried, “to think the $ “I cannot live another night thus,” she mur- 
darling had lost her life in coming to comfort i mured to herself; then, falling upon her knees, 
her; for sho must have been carried by that % with a wild, despairing cry, she besought the 

swift tide to awful death.” Philip was nearly > good God to help her, and arose strengthened, 

crazed. Few saw his agony, but it deepened What was that her eye caught, glimmering so 
the lines of his manly face; and, all the time ;J faintly in the darkness? A slight thing to be 
when ho was at home, he walked, w alked in- $ thankful for—only a nail with a metallic head, 
cessantly, eating nothing, his eyes ghastly in ^ but long and sharp. She remembered that locks 
their far-off expression—eyes that saw nothing s could be opened with nails. She had never tried 
save the vision of that poor child floating down $ the experiment, but believed that here was an 
the river, dead. Mrs. Manning had given up $ answer to her prayer. Armed with this un- 
all hope. Sho lay upon the lounge motionless, ij formidable weapon, she began her work. A 
waving off all attempts at consolation. No one ^ new strength seemed to take possession of her, 
dared approach her, her face looked so awful in j; as she used the nail in every way her ingenuity 
its stony quiet. i* could devise. Again and again, as the hours 

Again and again had Philip cried, God of jj passed, pausing and resting, she tried at the 
heaven, give her to me, even dead!” But there ^ lock, till, oh! joy! when her courage had nearly 
was no answer, only a silence that seemed to !* given way, it yielded, and she, shaken to her 
mock him. ^ very heart at this almost miracle, as it seeuted, 

Oh! the desolation of that house, with its £ fell on her knees, and, with streaming eyes, 
h*rrid phantoms of bridal finery! For, after J confessed God’s mercy. How many hours bad 
all, they were but phantoms, destined to deck \ passed in these attempts she knew not, but as 
what was now the poor dead form of that which j> she felt the cooler air of the vestibule, sho 
had been most beauteous life. Then the un- $ Beamed somewhere to hear the slow tones of a 
certainty of her fate, the bitter, bitter dread of Jl clock striking eleven. Now again her strength 
unknown dangers that could scarcely be oon- j; forsook her. She had never known hunger be- 
tcmplated without utter madness! $ fore, and its exactions were maddening. For a 

Meantime, the agony, the fasting of twenty- $ drop of water it seemed as if she would have 
four hours, hod had a fearful effect upon Klise. $ almost given her life. Rallying, however, she 
Thirst and hunger, hard as they were to bear, $ lifted herself and wont round in the dark, fecl- 
were as nothing to the mental anguish that jj ing against the clammy walls. Door after door 
prostrated her, mind and body. She saw all £ she found, but none answered her efforts, until 
the phases of their grief at home—she saw her $ she came to one on the north side—the door of 
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the tower in which the bell-rope hung. To her $ minutes more, at the church. People huddled 
delight it yielded to her touch. She felt a still ^ about the door, frightened because it was locked, 
cooler atmosphere, and fancied for the moment ] The old sexton fumbled with the key; he was 
that she was free. Down the three stone steps s more frightened than the rest. Philip threw 
she felt her way, and roupd the small circum- J his lantern down, pressed through the crowd, 
ference—only walls! What better off was she i snatched the key from the shaking hands, and, 
now than she had been inside the body of the \ in a trice, was in the vestibule, 
church? In her despair she staggered forward; | One minute the white figure swayed, then fell 
then with a cry recoiled. Something damp and ^ prone. 

heavy struck her in the face. Commanding her s “A spirit!” shuddered the crowd, 
courage, she stretched her hands ou,t—the bell- £ “Elsie!” shouted the doctor. “My God! it 
rope laid in her trembling fingers. For a moment i is my poor girl!” and, with a laugh that was 
she hung against it, too weak, too utterly spent > awful, from its blended gratitude, fear, hope, 
to move; then a wild thrill ran through all her £ dread, everything that the voice can express, 
veins. She seized the swaying rope, and, with i he dashed forward, caught her in his.arms, held 
a strength that seemed superhuman, flung her- > her tightly, tightly to his warm breast, and 
self upon it. Once and again, with blistered > sobbed like a child, while tears rained down 
hands, till the true metal answered faithfully. \ his checks. 

Over all the town went the sound. It was mid- > They fell back before him, comprehending 
night. The clarion voice awakened the people. < all. Then, as he reached the door, they caught 
“Fire!” said some, springing up \ off their hats, and never a sacred place trembled 

“God bless us!” cried the old sexton. “No- \ more consciously to the lusty cheers of a hun- 
body’s got the key!” But up he rose, never- j; dred brave throats. It reached even the scaled 
theless. The strange, unsteady sounds kept on. \ ears. Elisc struggled a little ; then, blessed 
“Must be somebody that’s drunk,” he muttered jj with perfect rest—for he had whispered, “^My 
now. ^ darling, my darling, you are safe!”—she nestled 

The whole town was roused. What did it | against his throbbing bosom, and from thence 
mean? Dr. Philip had not slept. Ilis heart 5 was given into her mother’s arms, 
beat like a forge-hammer when he heard the $ It was months before she recovered from the 
bell. Something told him to hope. In a twink- 5 shock, but, at the last, there was a brave wed- 
ling he was out on the street, and, in a few { ding. 


THE OLD COUPLE. 

BY MRS. J. S. CRRSSY. 


Tot old man cits, with folded arms, 

In his cusy-chair to-day; 

His happy wife, with crossed palms, 

II urns snatches from tho olden psalms, 

In a cheerful kind of way. 

’Tie sweet to see this aged pair, 

Who have loved so long and well, < 

Each other’s joys so fondly shore, 

And every little grief and care 
Aliko each bosom swell. 

*Tis fifty years since they were wed, * 

Just fifty yoars to-day; , \ 

They have outlived the early dead, | 

But ago has bowed each silvery head— \ 

They soon will pass away. > 

Well may their dim and faded eyes < 

O’erflow with poarly tears. > 

As visions of the j»ast arise, s 

And memory on its mission flies i 

Back to those early years. \ 


Again they tread the village green. 
Where In infancy they played, 
O’erjoyed at the familiar scene. 

Until a shadow comes between, 

And happy visions fade. 

Then comes a gleam of later years. 

Of friends so tried and true, 

Who sympathised in all their fears. 

And wiped away their bitter tears. 

And made their sorrows few. 

“ Where are they now/’ the old man cries, 
“The cherished friends of yore?” 
Pointing to the arching skies. 

The good wifo, tearfully, replies, 

“ They all are gone before. 

“ And soon our days will ended be. 

We’ve nearly reached the shore: 
We've sailed upon life’s stormy soil 
For nearly four-*core years and three, 
Our Journey's almost o’er.” 
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MARY SAND. 


BT JOHN PATTEBjSON. 


Jambs Stanley had been absent from his na¬ 
tive village almost ten years; and, on his return 
from San Francisco, where he had devoted him¬ 
self to business with his characteristic energy, 
he had frequent occasion to call on our parson, 
who was a college class-mate of his. Now, our 
parson is a well-informed and pious little man, 
who strives to make every one as happy as pos¬ 
sible ; and, if there be any marked defect in his 
mental constitution, it is feebleness of will. His 
wife is unlike him in almost every particular. 
She is an English woman, thick-set, coarse, with 
heavy under-face, eyes standing out, mouth 
large—altogether, if it be not ungallant to say 
it, a very John-Bullish person. She evidently 
regards herself as the man of the house. When 
the parson diffidently expresses an opinion 
wlJlch does not coincide with hers, she will say, 
“Now, Mr. Yerger, you know you are wrong,” 
and he seems to know it, for he never venture* 
a reply; and, when he states a fact which dif¬ 
fers a hair’s-breadth from her recollection of 
it, she will instantly set him back with, “Now, 
Mr. Yerger, you are mistaken; let me tell it as 
it is,” and he appears to be mistaken, for ho 
always accepts her version of it. Indeed, he 
seems to be grateful for such helpmeet. For 
my part, were I a married man, I should not 
want quite so much help. 

One evening, after the parson and his wife 
had returned from a visit to the extreme west 
end of the village, Mr. Stanley called. As 
usual, the good parson sat demurely in a corner 
of the room, with hands meekly folded, while 
his greater half related all she had seen, and 
heard, and imagined during the day; and, while 
talking, she incidentally mentioned a name 
which awakened old and pleasing recollections 
in Mr. Stanley’s mind. 

“And are you acquainted with Mary Sand?” 
he inquired. 

“No, sir,” she replied, “not acquainted with 
her; and, indeed, I do not desire to become ac¬ 
quainted, for she is a very inferior-looking girl.” 

The remark, like too much that Mrs. Yerger 
said, grated harshly upon Mr. Stanley’s ears. 
In his earlier years, he had spent many plea¬ 
sant hours at Mr. Sand’s handsome residence, 
and he had known Mary as a very bright little 




i 

I 


girl. About the time he went to California both 
Mary’s parents had died, and the farm, upon 
which they resided, was swept away by a bail- 
bond given in behalf of a defaulting eounty 
treasurer. So much Mr. Stanley bad learned. 
These disasters made penniless orphans of Mary 
and her only brother, William. They soon found 
good homes, however—Mary in the village, and 
William in the country, a few' miles distant. 

“A very inferior-looking girl!” muttered Mr. 
Stanley, as he walked to his hotel that evening. 
“Well, I will see her on the first occasion, any- 
w T ay, for her father was a very good friend of 
mine when I was struggling to complete my' 
college course and fit myself for business.” 

The next evening found Mr. Stanley ringing 
the bell at a small frame residence in an ob¬ 
scure part of the village. A young lady of 
about eighteen years, in person small, hair 
brown, eyes black and large, complexion dark, 
opened the door. 

“Does Miss Mary Sand reside here?” 

“Yes, sir, that is my name. Will you walk 
in?” 

“You do not recognize me,” said James, 
reaching out his hand; “Stanley, James Stan¬ 
ley.” 

She was very glad to see him, and the call to 
her was most opportune. She W'as pale, and 
her eyes were red w ith weeping. 

“Some very painful changes have taken 
place,” said Mary, “since you last visited my 
dear father’s house. You have heard, no doubt, 
of the death of my parents, and of the loss of 
our property. You remember brother William, 
do you not?” 

“Yes; ‘little Willie’ we called him.” 

“Well, more than two years ago, he enlisted 

in the -th 0. V. I., and in the late battle 

he-” 

She could say no more, but handed Mr. Stan¬ 
ley a letter. It was written by William’s com¬ 
rade. “Your brother and I,” it went on to 
relate, “w^ro mess-mates and friends. Ho 
made me promise that, if he were killed in 
battle, I would write to you. and tell you that 
it w’as well with him, that you should be brave 
and not grieve too much, and meet him in a 
better world. I grieve to tell you that William 
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was killed in the great battle of which you 
have heard. He died like a soldier. We all 
loved him.” 

Mr. Stanley’s sympathies were deeply moved, 
and he spoke the kindest words to comfort her. 

On his way home he said, within himself, 
“Poor Mary! you have lost your only brother, 
but you shall find a friend and a brother in me. 
*A very inferior-looking girl,’ indeed! She is 
*very sensible-looking girl, and if Mrs. Yerger 
had had a woman’s heart in her, she would 
have spoken kindly to the distressed child, and 
kindly of her.” 

The day following, Mr. Stanley received a 
despatch, from the business firm of which he 
was a member, requiring his immediate pre¬ 
sence in New York. On his return, after an 
absence of several weeks, he called at the little 
frame cottage, and spent the evening very 
agreeably. Mary had obtained a good educa¬ 
tion, despite her many disadvantages, and was 
well read in the best literature of the times. 
Her memory was remarkably retentive, and her 
conversational powers excellent. For silly gos¬ 
sip she had neither ear nor tongue, but in the 
delightful fields of literature she was at home 
and hapny. Mr. Stanley was surprised and de¬ 
lighted, Ind the months which followed found 
him a regular visitor at Mr. H- 'b. 

Mr. Stanley, let me say, was a large and 
handsome man, aged about thirty, whoBe pros¬ 
pects in the world wore very flattering. He 
had known what it was to be poor, but that day 
had passed. As a matter of course, he was re¬ 
ceived with marked respect into the highest 
circles of our thriving village society; for wealth 
opens many doors which are closed against even 
genius. But from the mansions of the rich, Mr. 
Stanley’s heart would go down to the frame cot¬ 
tage, and call up the form of the pure and 
queenly little girl, whose evening hours, after 
the Bimple duties of the day, were employed 


£ with her books, and sped swiftly away in com- 
\ munion with the good and great. In fact, 
l Mary’s society had a charm for him for which 
> he could hardly account, and it beoame a ne- 
l cessity. He found strength and joy in it. 
j; Mary, allow me to say, is beautiful in the 

I beBt sense of the term. Her head is exquisitely 
moulded, and her eyes very fine, but she ap¬ 
pears to advantage only when her soul shines 
\ out and illuminates her features. One evening, 
^ after she had read to him some passages from 
\ a new book, Mr. Stanley took her hand and 
\ said, “Mary, our friendship has been a source 
^ of great pleasure and strength to me, and I 
\ wish it to continue to the end of our lives. Let 
| us make a covenant that we will be as brother 
j and sister always.” Mary could not fail to ap- 
i predate such an offer made by so noble a man; 
\ and the pleasure which she experienced in the 
i simple bond of friendship thus formed was, in- 
% deed, exquisite. Life was clothed in new beauty, 
the world seemed brighter and better, and God 
more merciful. 

With Mr. Stanley it was all friendship. He 
had no thought of being entrappedin an affair 
of love. No, no. It was friendship merely. 
And yet it did not turn out so. 

We all knew that Mr. Stanley’s stay among 
\ us was only temporary, and that he was making 
S his arrangements to return to California at an 
^ early day. The time, indeed, had been fixed in 
\ his own mind, and, as it drew near, he began 
^ to experience sensations respecting his separa- 
> tion from his “sister,” which were very unusual. 
But I will not lengthen the story. Suffice it to 
say that we have just had a most delightful sen¬ 
sation in our village. It is not a fortnight since 
James Stanley and Mary Sand were married, 
and left us en route for San Francisco; and the 
parson’s wife has declared, over and over, that 
Mary Sand was the most beautiful bride she 
ever saw married. 


“MEMORY”* 

BY JOHN R. MORRISON. 


Into thine eyes, oh! peerless child of art, \ 

Pure as the dew-drop® on the lily’s breast, j» 

My rapt soul gazes in a longing quest < 

For earth’s divinity, life’s higher, holier part. !* 

The hallowed light that sanctifies the scene, ^ 

Gleaming so life-liko round thy fair young brow, ^ 
As if some pure soul gazed upon me now, i 

Holy and undefiled as beauty’s vestal queen. < 

Like a dim dream from out the world unseen, |> 

Haunting the poet’s soul, a blest ideal ^ 

• Suggoeted by tho engraving in the March number for 1864. 


Wooing the spirit firom tho earthy real 
Into a holier realm, where beauty reins serene. 
Passive, immobile, as the Parian stone, 

Yet ever seeming on the vergo of life, 

Till tho soul struggles in a fitful strife 
With fancy's subtle charm, claiming thee all its own. 
Oh! in those lustrous eyes, the nameless grace, 

That flings a soulful beauty over all, 

The spirit dreams, and revels, and would fall. 
Worshipful, at the shrine of that beniguant face! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE. 


[Entered, according to Art of Congrowi, In the year 1864, by Charloa J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s C 
of iho Unitod States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 


CONTINUED FROM PAOR 271. 


CHAPTER X. 

Only a week. Yet, to the last year of his 
life, perhaps, when Mackay looks back to that 
bit of time, it will deepen and broaden, in his 
memory, into an age of passion—because, you 
see, he was sailing over enchanted sens. 

Another man, used to women at home and in 
society, hackneyed in opera and balls, would 
have been cool and self-possessed, even though 
as sincere in his love for this girl as Mackay. 

But John’s life had been at once solitary and 
prosaic—a long stretch, when he looked back, 
of hard bodily and harder mental labor, bare 
walls and floors, and a too often gnawing, dys¬ 
peptic stomach. His boarding-house keeper, 
with her sharp red nose and rusty black dress, 
and Charley’s sisters, were the only women he 
knew. 

Now it seemed to him that he slept and 
dreamed, that was all—dreamed into some un¬ 
known life: the very sky opened and cleared 
into new colors and brilliance; strange per¬ 
fumes were wafted from the far-off shores. All 
through the long, drowsy day the boat floated 
lazily through the curling waves, stopping now 
by some island cliff, whose feathery mosses and 
ferns dripped into the water, or again by the 
low white land beach, where they went ashore 
to gather the purple and brown agates bedded 
in the sand, veined through with delicate blood 
lines, or the green-stone, with its gold stars, 
found nowhere else in the world. Shores, and 
islands, and waves, silent save for the ripple of 
the water as the boat cleaved her solitary way, 
or, at long intervals, some Indian’s canoe darted 
from under the shadow of overhanging trees 
and disappeared in the dim distance. 

A land of such enchantment, and, beside him, 
creeping into his soul, another life t han his own: 
a new, mysterious longing and delight, making 
his grave face flush and burn at the sound of a 
low voice, his fingers tremble when the wind 
blew a gray dress ne$r them, or a tress of float¬ 
ing brown hair. 

It was the evening of the eighth day since 
they left SauH Ste. Marie. Mrs. Knote lfeft 
3oG 


\ the deck and went down to the cabin. The air 
| was cool, and tko sun, sinking in foreboding 
i purple clouds, had not strength to warm it. She 

< was chilly, wrapped a shawl about her, and 
\ crouched herself in an easy-chair by the win- 
ij dow, watching how heavy the shadows lay in 
> the hollows of the waves while the cresting 
j> spray quivered and flashed. They were out of 
\ sight of even the shore islands now, pushing for 
I; Marquette, having loitered along until they were 
^ in need of fresh provisions. There would be a 
^ storm to-night, she thought, glancing at the 
* dull red gloom under the northern bank of 
\ cloud. She shivered. This constant terror and 
$ wear on her brain was turning her blood into 
$ water, she believed. How long was it to last ? 
J She had succeeded in keeping Doty opt of her 

daughter’s way, who only knew him ash* chance 
i passenger, with whom her mother had some ac- 
j! quaintancc. 

Sho had but one hope—in Mackay’s feeling 
for the girl. It was sincere, she saw. But lie 
was a cool, cautious man; might delay long be¬ 
fore coming to the point—and this was no time 
]j for delay. If they once reached their journey’s 
\ end, and Doty placed the proofs in his hand, his 
ij interest in the girl might slacken: and there lay 

< beggary and ruin before her. “Better to marry 
\ Doty than this,” she thought, with a shudder. 
I So far, this man held the proofs in his own 
jjliand: they were but puppets, she knew that, 
$ of whom he held the strings. “ If he were 

\ dead-? Well, no matter.” He had spoken 

\ but once to Mackay. It was when they met, 
l the day after leaving the Saujt. “I am here, 
?you see,” Mackay had said. “And I keep my 
jown counsel, eh?” answered Doty; “and can 

keep it until it is time to speak!” with a leer of 
triumph. After that, they had avoided each 
other scrupulously. 

She heard a furtive step at the other end of 
$ the cabin. It had been vacant a moment be- 
s fore, the few passengers having gone out on the 
s deck to watch the sun go down. In the farther 
\ cabin, the waiters wero clearing away the sup- 
l per dishes, clattering knives and spoons. For 
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a moment, when she saw the figure ooming to- 5 There was a long silence. She had turned 
ward her, a sudden sickness overcame her, for ? her face from him and looked out at the dark- 

s 

it was Doty; then she raised herself and held s gray plashing water. He CQuld not understand 
out her hand to meet him. ij the ohange that came on her countenance as it 

He did not take it, however, but threw his ? slowly whitened and settled; but he fancied 
cap on the table; and, bringing a chair and spit- ij that she had looked her fate full in the face and 
toon close beside her, sat down, and, nursing $ come to a last resolve. 

one foot on his knee, began to chew tobacco | “Perhaps,” he said, with a slight hesitation, 
violently, his red eyes gleaming as he watched * for there was something in the pain and loss in 
her. He was in one of his torturing moods, \ her look that awed even him, “perhaps you are 
she saw; had a mind to show her, in the coarsest \ ready to answer to-night?” 
way, how much he was her master. The poor > She did not speak for a little while. “No,” 
wretch knew that, quailed as she might have j she soid, at last. “You shall have your answer 
done had she been already his wife, and held l in the morning. In the morning.” 
out her hand again with a feeble smile. $ “Very well. I am sure it will be all my heart 

__ “I want no palaver,” he said, in a sharp \ wishes, dearest,” stopping with a triumph. Eveu 
whisper. “Pm going to bring you to the point, \ the term of endearment did not make her face 
to-night. What do you mean to be the end of l alter. 

that scheme ?” jerking his thumb over his shoul- | “Will you leave me?” lookin^at him. “ I’d 
der to the deck where Grctchen and Mackay > like to be alone.” 

stood. 5 “Of course, of course; I want to smoke my 

“I have laid no scheme,” she faltered. j pipe. Well,” rising, “whatever your decision 

“It’s a lie!” he hissed. “Do you take me \ may be, I will be ready,” in a significant voice, 
for an idiot? Haven’t I seen your whisperings j She did not look after him as he stalked 
with that senseless boy? Your plots to throw \ through the long cabin; her head fell back on 
them together? Oh! it’s a dainty little con- j the cushion of the easy-chair, and her eyes 
spiracy!” with a laugh. “A pretty little three- i turned again into the depth of gray waves, 
act comedy, to wind up with a wedding, and \ rising and falling, rising and falling unceas- 
A bra ham Doty out in the cold! But, scheme as ; ingly. Down there, there waB rest, quiet; with 
you will, I hold the proofs.” S that eternal lullaby overhead one could sleep 

“They would be worth nothing if Mackay J and forget. 1 don’t think she had any more 
marries my daughter,” she answered, desper- ; definite thought than that for a long while, 
ately. J After a resolve is made, the brain is apt t^ 

He was foiled for a moment, spit once or | relax, drift drowsily wherever it is borne by 

twice, then leaned forward, bringing his long, t outward things. And her resolve was made, 
red face close to hers. * and she was very tirod. 

“No. But John Mackay never will marry \ “My fate is settled for this life—and the 
your daughter. She does not love him, and she J next,” she said, wrapping her shawl tighter 
is not the sort of woman to be either forced or ^ about her, and letting her head sink deeper in 
driven.” | its resting-place. 

“Love!” laughed the widow, with a savage $ For an hour the cabin was deserted. A close 
sneer. $ sultriness, preceding a storm, kept all the pas¬ 

ses, Elisabeth. It means something to^sengers in the open air. She roused herself, 
some people, though not to you or me. I have \ after awhile, and glanced cautiously down the 
watched them as sharply as you have done, Slong, narrow room: it was still vacant. Then, 
and, I tell you, she barely endures him—for \ with a heavy sigh, she rose and began to pace 
the sake of another, it may be. Matters remain 5 the length of both cabins slowly, looking sharply 
as they were between us. By to-morrow I want l at each state-room door as she passed. The 
your answer; either consent to be my wife, j darkness had gathered fast, leaving the farther 
giving me such life-interest as I may demand t ends of the rooms in heavy shadow; but she 
in the property, or I put the proofs immediately \ could see dearly enough to know that she was 
in Mackay’s hands; more than this, 1 will ac- \ alone. The table was arranged for breakfast, 
quaint your daughter with the whole affair. ^ in the lower cabin, stretching out narrow and 
She’s a thorough-bred, she is! I’ll wager a \ white in the distance. Through the square 
hundred down, if she knew it, she’d force you * panes of glass in the roof, patches of gray light 
to make restitution, if it left her a beggar on S fell on the carpet; but that was all that bright- 
the streets.” \ ened the shadow. 
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She stopped her slow walk, at last, opposite < that one effort to go back, that one mad cry in 
one of the white and gilt-paneled doors, with her heart to be pure again, will not be forgotten, 
the same stealthy glance about her. It led into jj John Maokay stood with Gretchen, a little 
Doty’s state-room. She turned the latch noise- \ apart from a group of passengers, on the hur- 
lessly and pushed it ajar; then drawing back, $ ricane deck. 

rapidly scrutinized all that was in the room. \ “How dry and hot it is!” she said, looking 
Only the low berth, with a clean shirt and \ up at the murky sky that seemed to be closing 
collar laid on it: the hand-trunk below, a stand \ down about them. “I must go down to mother; 
with a square mirror above, and a wash-basin < I’m glad she went in before the rain came on.” 
and pitcher. f “Yes,” said Mackny. But he did not seem 

One thing more—a glass jug and tumbler be- ? to hear her, shading his eyes with one hand, 
side it, holding drinking water for the night. A < and looking intently at a far point in the hori- 
single glance showed her all this; then she re- \ son, where a curious greenish cloud, no larger 
sumed her walk, her head dropping on her \ than a palm-leaf, had gathered a pale light into 
breast. | itself. “Go down,” turning to her, holding her 

There was a slight stir at the far end of the > hand a moment. “You will not be frightened 
cabin, a servant entering to place some dishes £ if it should blow up a storm in the night? I 
on tho table. She went into her state-room s think death could not touch anything so pure 
while he was#here, and came out when she ^ and true as you,” his eyes burning as they met 

heard the door shut again, holding her hahd £ hers. 

closed over something she carried. Then she $ So pure and true was the girl that, if she had 

stood a moment listening, breathless. $ been Charley Hoge’s wife, she could not have 

She had but a moment, they would be soon $ been less apt to suspect a love for her in any 
here to light the lamps. It was dark now and j! other man. She met John’s eyes frankly, and 
silent, but for the dull plash of the water ij laughed as she bade him good-night, 
against the boat, and the distant murmur of<; “ If there comes a storm, you had better trust 
voices, coming nearer, it seemed to her. There $ to some other life-preserver than any woman,” 
was a quick rattle in her throat, then she en- | she said, lightly, and ran' down the ladder to 
tercd Doty’s room. When she came out, the < the cheerfully lighted cabin. Charley’s friend 
water jug was slightly displaced on the stand, ? had such odd, earnest ways. She wondered if 
and she held a bit of brownish paper in her ^ Charley had ever talked to him about her? 
hand. ^ John Mackay went up to the captain, who, 

She sauntered out to the deck and let it fall, i with his spectacles thrust up on his forehead, 
unperceived, into the water, then turned, trying \ was looking gravely out to the North. “Do 
to jest with Mackay who stood near. But he, < you see that bit of wet?” said Maokay, pointing 
answering, found that she did not hear him, or $ to the strange-looking cloud, 
reply, and, looking at her, found her eyes were S “Yes, I saw it.” The two men stood in silence 
following a white fleck on a receding swell, with for a moment or two. “I was raised on the 
a mad glare, and that her whole face was curi- $ water,” said John, “in yawls, and yachts, and 
ously gray and rigid. * the rest. If I can be of any use to you, in any 

“You are ill,” he said; “the heat is too much $ way, before morning, call me. I never saw that 

for you.” $ but once, and then-” 

She passed her hand vaguely over her face. ^ “Well, no danger, I hope,” said tho captain, 
“I know. It has not been a good day for me. s pulling on his hat. “But I’ll remember you, 
Fll try and sleep, I think,” and so went in. > Mr. Mackay. A cool head is worth fifty hands, 
Coming down the cabin, she stopped again at \ sometimes.” 
the little white and gilt door. There was yet j He went up the steps to the pilot-house, 
time, she could remove the bottle. God only 5 “Straight for shore,” he said, and stood there 
knows what a wild throb of relief her heart \ a moment, wishing, with all his soul, his wife, 
gave at that! She put her hand on the latch l and little Dick, and Josey were at home; he 
again. One moment more, and she could have \ could not feel as collected and calm when they 
cleaned the blood-stain off of her soul. But $ were aboard; then began pacing up and down 
there was a noise of hurrying feet, and the < slowly. 

lower door of the cabin was flung open. She $ John Maokay, smoking a cigar by one of the 
shut herself up in her own room. And so good-1; boilers, also watched the night come on; the 
night to her whom we shall never see again. | two men exchanging a low word, now and then, 
But let us hope that, at the last day of account, < as the captain passed him. 
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So -the night came on, sullen, silent, breath- { dear to him, and, nabbing her hands, he could 


less. The old captain, Moore was liis name, I 
think, stopped his walk at last, suddenly hold¬ 
ing his hand up, as Indians do, to feel the wind. 
It touched it singularly warm and quick. “Jess 
like the breath of some beast agoing to spring,” 
he said to John. Going down the steps, he 
loosened his cravat, his hand a little unsteady. 
“Poor little Nan,” he said, “and the children! 
“Well, may God have mercy on our souls!” 

CHAPTER XI. 

When the morning of that night broke, blue 
and cheery, two men on the sandy beach stood 
looking off over the tossing waters of the lake 
to a black hulk of a vessel. 

“Thar she is, herself, Conway,” said one, 
“The Antelope,” spelling out the letters on the 
wheel-house. “ Wal, she’s done for onuff souls, 
this bout.” 

He was a short, stumpy little man, with his 
face quite in a glow at the pleasure of some 
horrible news to carry back Jo the mines; for 
they were copper-miners, dressed in the usual 
red flantael trousers and shirt, and close-fitting 
cap, with its lantern. 

They walked hurriedly down the beach, look¬ 
ing for something os they went, the man called 
Conway grave and pale. 

“God ha’ mercy, hyur’s another!” he said, 
under his breath, pushing back a pile of sand 
which had been washed over a woman’s body. 
“Help me carry this to the others, Sim, and 
then go for help. Some of them, besides them 
two, may be brought to yet.” 

“Not a one. But I’ll go rouse the boys. We’d 
better quit work an’ just give ourselves to the 
eorpuses for this day.” 

They lifted the woman and carried her gently 
up the ledge to where one or two other bodieB 
lay. A man, stout, and burned by the sun to a 
redish brown, his shirt and coat torn to rags, 
sat under the shadow of a rock, holding a young 
girl in his arms, her long, black hair lying in 
wet, muddy masses about her. 

“Will you never bring us help?” he said, 
fiercely. “The woman needs women’s aid.” 

“We were going,” said Conway, gently, 
“but we found this lady corpse, an’ so we 
thought-” 

“Take it out of sight,” said Mackay, in an 
altered, low tone, when he had glanced at it. 
“It is her mother.” 

Yet the thing had a horrible fascination for 
him, and, while they were gone, and he sat look¬ 
ing into the insensible face so suddenly grown 


; not help glancing up the beach at the patch of 
! yellow hair and white, dead face, upturned to 
^ the morning sky, with its blue eyeB staring, and 
$ the clenched teeth showing, as if she had defied 
$ death at the last. 

s Then he stooped and gathered the girl closer 
; to his breast. “Mine!” he gasped, passionately, 
i; “I could almost thank God she has none but 
s me!” kissing her brow and lips, feeling the faint 
*» flutter of pulse in her neck, 
j; It was but an hour that they were gone, yet 
\ it seemed a day to him, so full was it of sharp 
s physical pain and a new certainty of happiness. 
^ If it was unmanly and selfish to hold her, in- 
J sensible as she was, to his heart, he did net 
think of it. He had rescued her from the very 
l jaws of death, fought his way through the mad 
5 waters to shore with her: she was his own, she 
\ hod no one now in lifo but him. When she 

< weuld waken, she would lay her head where he 
held it now, and say she loved him. So poor 

i* John Mackay, who never had loved anything 

* before, sat, with his broken leg stretched out 
\ on the sand, nursing the girl as he might a little 

* baby, shading her eyes with his tom coat from 
| the sun. 

j She stirred after awhile, moved her eye- 
> ashes, and whispered something, but too low 
l for him to hear, though he held her closer and 
\ bent his ear eagerly. Her eyes were shut, but 

* after a long time her lips moved again, in her 
? half-sleeping swoon. Only a word or two, but 
l John Mackay looked up with a face out of which 

< all the light had suddenly died. He sat quite 
i; quiet after that, holding her more tenderly than 
\ before, perhaps; but when the miners’ wives 
s came, he gave her to them quickly, and turned 
^ his head away without a word, as if he would 
j: have shut her out from his sight forever. 

1 CHAPTER XII. 

s The Antelope was wrecked in August. It 
$ was one evening late in November before John 
<i Mackay was allowed to leave his bed, and then 
5 it was only to sit on a lounge by the window, 
!; with his right leg stretched out and bandaged 
i between wooden laths. 

I However, that was a relief. John Mackay 
'i bore sickness like a man—that is to say, with 
\ a fever-heat of crossness, impatience, groans, 
j outbangings of the pillow, and hot perspiration, 

< so many escape-valves for the oaths that were 
^ smothered up in him. Sick-beds, though, are 
5 among the feminine pieces of the world’s fur- 
5 niture, and when a man gets into one, he jp 
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not held as an accountable being during that 
period. 

The evening was cold, ono of the first of a 
hard winter. The window by which Mackay 
sat overlooked the bay, with the oyster-boats 
moored, hero and there, along the shore. For 
he was at home again, and at last. His father 
had found him at some fishing station near the 
place of the wreck, and brought him home by 
easy stages. There was the rock to which he 
used to tie his own boat; the iron clamp was 
in it yet, and a bit of tarred rope hanging to it. 
The very waves looked familiar as they rolled 
up the long, level beach; the brownish drifts of 
cloud along the east were the very same that he 
left there eight years before. There were the 
slimy branches of kelp lying in crescents on 
the shore, which he used to break between his 
palms to hear their air vessels explode. 

Had eight years gone ? Or was this sickness 
juft a dream, and he the pettish, discontented 
dredger still? His fever had not left him, it 
made his perceptions unreasonable and vivid 
like a child’s, of which he was dully conscious; 
and, leaning back on his pillow, he looked about 
the room. It, at least, was new to him. The 
old cabin had grown and crept over its old 
foundations, until it was a wide, solid, farm- 
looking house, with a few dwarfed trees about 
it, and enough good soil to feed trailing vines 
and some beds of rich, warm-colored flowers. 
The old man had a hearty love of sound com¬ 
fort; you could see hints of it in the substantial 
walls—the broad fire-places, with the great logs 
already blazing in them—the windows, arranged 
te admit a free current of healthy seat-air—the 
thick, coarse carpets and stuffed drowsy chairs. 
But some one else must have given to the house 
its air of cleanness and delicacy. “.Jenny,” he 
supposed, glancing languidly at the white cur¬ 
tains and the fresh flowers at his side. 

He could see into the sitting-room. How 
cosy it must look in the evenings, with his 
father’s big wooden chair and newspaper ready 
for him before the fire, and the girl at home 
from her school for-the night, busy at her little 
sewing-table. She had nursed him faithfully 
si nee he came home, giving up her teaching for 
the time. But he was alone just now; she had 
gone up somewhere to the village on an errand. 

So he laid his head back more snugly on the 
pillow, looking into the other room at the fife, 
and thinking how comfortable it was for his 
father to have so sensible and lovable a girl 
with him in his old days. A good nurse Jenny 
was, and not at all homely. Some people, not 
critical, might even call her attractive; it was a 


; face that rested one’s eyes so much. For him, 

% she had quite taken the place of a sister. He 
| took up a newspaper hurriedly. He did not 
^ like to remember how much of a confidante he 
had made of the girl during these weak days of 
convalescence/ It had never been his habit to 
| confide; but he had told her the whole story of 
l his life, since he left home to struggle upward, 
j even of the two years when he hired a room 
] and cooked for himself, living on corn-bread, 
i and a bit of salt meat once a week, to save 
$ money for the lectures. There was nothing he 
| had not told her, but one. She sat so still by 
I his bedside, her wide dark eyes fixed on his, 

; holding his hand in both of hers—all-the com- 
? fort and sympathy which his life had missed 
\ waiting for him in her face. It was no wonder 
$ that all his ambitions, his morbid doubts, pain, 

< the whole of those unhealthy days of striving, 
s had come slowly out before her, as foul, muddy 
$ waters ooze out to the sun to be cleaned and 
* made pure. 

$ He had fancied, sometimes, that there was a 
i; something in his life which she longed, yet 
$ dreaded, to know, as Bhe Bat there silent and 
\ listening. Her face was a curiously expressive 
5 one, and though she never encouraged his con- 
| fidence by a word, her eyes seemed always to 
i be asking some dumb, unanswered question. 

{ On one point he had nevor spoken, even in his 
| delirium. His face grew scarlet as he thought 
| of it, and he set his teeth hard, as if some old 
> wound had been wrenched open. Then he 
j looked out of the window at the darkening 
\ water. He was glad that secret was his own: 

\ it always should be; with the look of quid, 

\ unhopeful tenderness with which one goes back 
\ to touch the face of the dead; going back to 
\ that short dream of passion and beauty yonder 
| on the lakes. “It was only a trifle,” John 
j Mackay said, taking up his paper. But he 
} knew then, as well as he knows to-day, that, 
j though he calls it a trifle, in its pleasure or its 
v pain, the like of it can never come into his life 
; again. 

\ He sat very quiet for a long while. Jenny 
i thought he was asleep, when she came in, and, 

5 after standing a moment looking at his bony, 
\ sallow face, with its heavy framing of black 
j hair, turned away and went softly to work to 
; prepare his supper. 

5 If there was any skeleton of disappointment 
5 in Mackay’s life, he was not the man to keep 
? its dry bones rattling in the air any more than 
i to forget them. So he put his pain out of sight, 
; and when he looked up, it was with a pleased 
i smile at the neat little body in her brownish 
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dress and plain black apron bustling about the ^ fur cap and gray hair. He took John’s broad 
fire. > shoulders in his arms, and kissed him as if he 

Nobody could help eating that supper either, j; had been a baby; then wheeled the lounge on 
when she brought it on a white-covered tray. $ which he lay close to the fire. 

The coffee smelled so hot and rich in its dainty $ “D’ye feel it, lad, eh? You’re getting a bit 
purple china cup, a last drop of yellow cream ^ of color in your cheeks to-day, I think. Jenny’s 
foaming on the top; the bit of chicken was s the one to cosset a sick body. Well, I’ll to my 
crisped to 9uch a delicious brown; and the $ paper, and leave you to your letter; but if it is 

bread- business, put it by, John; don’t risk your health 

“It is just like mother’s bread, Jenny,” he ji with worry. There’s better ways of getting up- 
said. “I’ve never tasted any like it since.” $ ward in the world than money,” rustling his 
When he had finished, she took out the tray £ Ledger all the time, and, having found the 
to the kitchen, and, coming .back, let the cur- \ casualty column, settled down into quiet, 
tains fall to shut out the dreary bay and the \ The envelope was large and coarse. Maokay 
night coming on. The fire shot out cheerful l tore it open slowly. It held several loose papers, 
gleams of light ; the wind rose outside and $ and one closely and illy written sheet of letter- 
moaned through the eaves and crevices of the j; paper. 

roof; altogether it was just the evening for real j> Jenny, watching him, saw the muscles of his 
home-comfort. Mackay’s face brightened. > mouth contract, and his eye grow harder than 
“Will you read to me, Jenny?” he asked. < she had ever known it, as he looked them over, 
She hud a pleasant, low voice, that put him ^ reading the letter again and again, then scon- 
to sleep sometimes; but she did not care for ;• ning the other papers keenly, as if he hoped or 
that. j; feared to find a flaw in them. Then he pushed 

“I have a letter for you, first,” she said, lay- s them from him, and, putting his hands over bis 
ing an ominous-looking package on the table. ij eyes, sat silent, dho scowl still resting upon 
His father came in just then, rod and laugh- £ his face, 
ing with the wind, hoar-frost clinging to his > (to be concluded. ) 




A WIDOW 


BY MBS. M . C. 


Tax emerald tinge npon the trees, i 

And violets bursting undorneath, \ 

Bring my sad heart no i>en«e of joy. s 

Put only cypress in the wreath < 

You twine for me. 5 

I cannot still thin dreary pain < 

That rests its weight upon ray hoart; \ 

I cannot feel that e’er again Ij 

The light of Nature will Impart | 

Its Joy to me. ^ 

And yet, it seems more fitting that ^ 

A sonl should burst its fetters now— ' 


S WAIL. 
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That, as tho flowers wake to life. 

An angel’s crown should greet the brow 
Of one beloWnl. 

I conld not boar to lay him in / 

A cold and gloomy Winter’s grave, 

And leave him, with no birds to sing, 
Nor pendant loaves, nor grass to wave 
Above bis bead. 

Tis God’s decree that alt must die; 

And, since my light of life is fled, 

Oh! Azraol, place mo soon besido 
The dear dust of the mouldering dbod 
In rest and peace! 
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MAUD MOB KINGTON. 


Bt Southern lake and stream they sleep, 
On Southern plain and Southern steep, 
And in the gloom of valleys deep. 

Above their heads no roses blow, 

Upon their graves no tear-drops flow— 
But stars keep watch and ward, we know. 


Aflame with zeal and patriot hate, 

No sacrifice they doomed too great! 
Can we not patient bo and wait? 

A nation weepeth for tho slain I 
All hearts are torn with mighty pain, 
Aud tears flow down like April-rain! 
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3 Y EDMUND SPENCER. 

letter from mart fiildinq to CARRIE meade. with him on the battle-field. Was it not some- 
“Well, Carrie dear, I have not written to !; thing thrilling? Indeed, everybody was talking 
yv>u for such a great while that you must feel jj about his bravery, and I suppose it must have 
sure my letter will contain something really jj been so. He charged on something, or took a 
worth hearing. And that ‘something’ must be j; battery, I believe, when nobody thought it could 
much more than would have satisfied us four | be done; and, of course, he got lota of credit* 
years ago, because incidents are read now, and for it, and the people set at work at once to 
there is scarcely a domestic letter that passes j; raise money to present him with a new horse; 
through the mail now-a-day but contains tragedy but I said that he would take it as a hint that 
or romance enough to have furnished forth a ]• he was desired to leave speedily—so he hasn’t 
magazine article for peacefuler times. I have got the horse. 

no war news to recount, no heroic feats of arms, ij “I was quite eager to see him, and almost had 
nor pathetic incidents of hospital or comp; but :j a notion to take Billy along and drive up to his 
I am sure that what I am going to write will be ;i Bister’s for that purpose; but I thought maybe 
interesting to you nevertheless, because it con- ij some foolish people might talk— bo I stayed at 
cerns your friend Molly’s own peculiar self. jj home, and he had actually been in the neigh- 
“Do you remember how you used to tease ji borhood ten days before he called once. When 
me, when you were up here in the summer, he did come, however, I quite forgave him, for 
about ‘my beau.’Capt. Herbert—‘little buttons,* j; he had evidently been hurt very much, and was 
as you used to call him? Ah! you were a bad still suffering. Mr. Molesby drove him down, 
girl, Carrie, and you made me almost hate the ? and it gave me quite a strange sensation to see 
man, and I was almost ashamed to look at him, \ him (from my window) get down so feebly from 
remembering how you used to carry on about jj the carriage, half lifted by Mr. Molesby, half 
him when we were by ourselves. Poor fellow! ^ supporting himself upon his crutches. And 
He was shy enough as it was—I can’t imagine j! when I heard those crutches stump in across 
how in, the world he ever expected to get along jj the porch—you know the sound—I was half- 
as a doctor!—and ho knew that you were pok- ^ inclined to have a little bit of a cry all to my- 
ing fun at him all the time, and that made it J self; but I wouldn’t do it, for I was afraid of 
worse for him. He says—but never mind what 5 his sharp eyes. Instead of that I brushed my 
he says! Ho got along a great deal better after \ hair, did on a clean apron, and went down stairs 
you went home. He was not as bashful, talked s as quickly as possible. He was a good deal 
more—and he can talk most excellently!—and > changed, quite pale and thin, and much hand¬ 
made himself so agreeable that I really believe < somer. I thought, when I shook hands with 
I should have got to like him right well, if he i him, and saw his face brighten up with a real 
had stayed long enough. But, his company $ glowing smile, that Carrie Meade even would 
was recruited again, and he went off to the war \ not have called his good looks in question. His 
without so much as saying, ‘by your leave,’ to s eyes looked larger, and had that pathetic depth 
me—only coming to say ‘good-by,’ giving my | which comes of suffering; he had turned out 
hand the suspicion of a squeeze as he went \ his brown beard all over his face, and it became 
away, and sending me a splendid bouquet the £ him well—short, soft, silky, and with just a 
next morning. This was pretty cool, I thought, 5 little curl about it. He seemed to have grown 
after his devotion during the summer; however, | taller, too, and I guess your epithet of ‘little 
I said nothing, and didn’t care, so ‘nobody was £ buttons’ would not have seemed so appropriate 
hurt.’ \ as it did in the summer. The miyor was quite 

“Well, about a month or so before Christmas, \ cheerful, did not show any fear of me, and even 
who should come baekbut the captain! Captain? \ indulged in a bantering sort of humor toward 
No, indeed! Major—and a hero!—covered with i me that filled me with astonishment. I was 
glory, and one of his legs splintered below the s half-inclined to overwhelm him with some of 
knee, by his horse going down too suddenly j my sarcasm; but the poor fellow had been 
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so badly wounded that I really hadn’t the heart 
to do it. 

‘‘After this, Major Herbert used to oome 
quite frequently to see roe, twice or three tiroes 
a week, and, as his leg got better, he dispensed 
at once with Mr. Molesby and with one of his 
crutches, driving himself down, and then limp¬ 
ing into the house with one crutch and a cane. 
The wound was quite healed, but the injured 
bone was still too tender to be safely used. In 
other respects he was perfectly well, and it was 
generally remarked that, since his hurt, the 
major ‘had come out wonderfully.* Uncle Jim 
teased me enough to know what medicines I 
used, and advised me to apply for the position 
of army-surgeon. He said I was as miraculous 
a healer as Dr. Newton himself, and maliciously 
insinuated that the only fees I took were upon 
my lips. It began to be generally taken for 
granted that I had ‘joined the service,* and 
meant to fight for life under the majors flag; 
but I didn’t care what people said. The major 
and I got along admirably together, and I knew 
that the girls all envied me my beau, especially 
since he had ‘come out’ so wonderfully, and, 
moreover, it had become known—through Mr. 
Molesby—that Major Herbert, quiet and un¬ 
assuming as he was in our quiet country, had 
earned no little reputation, in the cities, as a 
writer, and, besides, possessed a very good 
property. 

“After Christmas, we had a tolerably good 
snow, and, of course, we took advantage of it 
to get up some gay sleighing frolics. I wish 
my dear Carrie had been here; she might, per¬ 
haps, have disturbed a tete-a-tete, now and then, 
but she would have enjoyed herself supremely. 
We arranged a series of round-about parties, 
and the major elected himself my especial 
escort upon all occasions. He couldn’t dance, 
of course, but he made himself very agreeable, 
and even the young men voted him to be a ‘first- 
rate fellow.’ We had the most dashing turn-odt 
of any: a new sleigh and robe, that the major 
had bought for himself, and a pair of fine gray 
colts, belonging to Mr. Molesby, that were only 
about half-broken, but traveled very fast and 
finely. 

“On New-Year’s Eve we all went to Betty 
Carlisle’s, to quite a large party. You remem¬ 
ber Betty, don’t you? She called on you when 
you were up here—a little, girlish-looking, but 
very amiable dear creature, with rosy cheeks; 
light, sunny curls, big blue eyes that look right 
at you, and—freckles? You said she was just 
the right size for the major. Well, it was a long 
drive—sixteen miles over rough, hilly roads— 


5 but the party was splendid, and we kept it up 
5 late. It was so cold that Betty would not hear 
s of our going home that night, and I was not 
5 sorry when she assured the m^jor and me that 

< our staying till after breakfast was necessary if 
jt we did not want to forfeit her friendship. So 
> we stayed, and the last I heard, as I fell off to 
\ sleep, was Betty asking me when it was to be ? 
5 and telling me what a great improvement I had 
l made in the major. 

< “The next day the weather was awful. It 
I had begun to snow, fine, needle-pointed snow, 
l and the wind seemed to blow from every point 

< of the compass, with a howling fury that I will 
l not attempt to describe. Mr. Carlisle, at break- 
\ fast, told us that we must not think of venturing 

i out in such weather; that we should be frozen 
to death. But I was determined to go. I knew 
how uneasy they would all be, and I was afraid 
* uncle Jim would be sending after me. The 
5 major saw my anxious face, I suppose; at any 
j rate, he agreed with me that it would be neces- 
\ sary for us to go home, and he made light of the 
5 cold, saying that it could not reach us with our 
\ wrappings, and that the grays would be sure to 

1 ' bring us home in an hour and forty minutes. 
However, they persuaded us to stay till after 
dinner, hoping that the wind would fail before 
^ then, and promising to give us the meal quite 
J early. I noticed, during the day, that the major 
| was more silent than usual, and that he fre- 
$ quently went to the window to look out at the 
5 dark gray heavens, the air full of driving par- 
^ tides of snow, and the drifts which began to 
$ accumulate. The fierce wind had not lulled in 
5 the least; it blew with a wilder, more defiant 
\ howl than ever, and those who had been out re- 
$ ported the cold to have a piercing quality un- 
$ ex am pled in ail their experience. Still, I was 
£ determined to go home, if I could get there, and 
i> at three o’clock we were ready to start. There 
i| was a hot brick in the sleigh, Mr. Carlisle had 

I loaned the major more blankets, and Betty com¬ 
pelled me to take her muff, and to put on her 
furs over my own. Thus equipped, and with a 
^ jug of Mr. Carlisle’s apple-toddy under the seat, 

I for uncle Jim, we started off, saying a hasty 
good-by to the Carlisles as the wind boat them 
back into the house. 

“Oh! how intensely cold R was! The bitter, 

5 freezing wind pierced through me like a heated 
j sword-blade; the snow, dashed along on the 
! furious swirl of the gale, cut like needle-points, 

< and, sifting in everywhere among our wrap- 
\ pings, added terribly to our discomforts. How- 
> ever, at first, we managed very well. I was 
i wrapped up, head and «ars as well as body, 

# 
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and the colts dashed along as rapidly as the < reached the rise on the other side of the stream, 
uneven road would permit. We had traversed i They had fretted themselves into a lather, cold 
half the distance before I began to suffer much l as it was, and what, with plunging into snow- 
from the cold, while Major Herbert expressed •• drifts, slipping on icy lodges, and being checked 
himself very well pleased with the result, and $ up at the innumerable turns and breaks of the 
told me that he was not suffering a bit. But: road, they had really become, as the major Baid, 
now, just as the chill seemed to have fairly > unmanageable. ^ 

reached my blood, and my feet began to feel" “ ‘If we can get them safely across the bridge,* 

like lumps of ice, the snow began to come down ? he said to me, ‘we shall be able to get along 
with extreme rapidity, and we were forced to \ nicely, and I’ll tame them before they reach the 
proceed more slowly, on aocount of the frequent \ top of the hill.* 

drifts which were accumulated in the turns and \ “On we dashed, down the tortuous, rough 
hollows of thd roadi As we approached Mr. > hill, the horses curveting, prancing, but going 
Molesby’s lane, which, you know, is just five i all the while at a fearful rate of speed. The 
miles from our house, Major Herbert, perceiv- i snow dashed by and upon us, filling our eyes, 
ing how much I had begun to suffer, proposed \ cutting our cheeks, and making the moor's 
to go in and get warm. But I was anxious to 1 beard look like Kriss Kringlc’s. The wind 
be home—besides, I knew that if I went there j howled down the hill after us, outstripping 
the major’s sister would never suffer me to go j our utmost speed, catching up the snow into 
out again in such weather, and I couldn’t s^ay 5 columns, and swirls, and dashing down upon 
there all night; so I positively declined. And • our heads with the fury of a devouring torrent, 
now we had a new trouble, the worst of any \ Oh, Carrie! I never saw such frightful weather 
yet. The horses, young, unbroken, became | In my life! It makes me shudder even now to 
fractious, and refused to go past Mr. Molesby’s \ think of my having been out in such & fearful 
gate. They reared, plunged, kicked, and backed; \ storm! 

but I very soon saw that the major was a good i “On we hurried, down the hill, around the 
driver, and not one to be easily conquered by > curve, and then, at a fair run, we sped on 
faulty horses. He spoke to them calmly, but? through the bridge. Hurrah! was on my lips, 
with positive tones, held them down with wrists \ but the word was not uttered. I was flung vio- 
of iron, and, finally, after I had got him the l lcntly forward, as the sleigh stopped with a 
whip, and he had given them some cruel cuts, ^ sudden jerk; and when I raised my head again, 
they yielded, in a measure, and sprang off down \ I found the horses plunging and floundering in 
the road iu almost a run. I was dreadfully $ a deep snow-bank, the tongue broken, the sleigh 
alarmed at first, but the major’s quiet compo- | nearly upset, and M^jor Herbert standiug up 
sure speedily reassured me. ; along side of me, with a stern, serious face, 

“We went along very rapidly now, but had to s talking in low tones, and trying to encourage 
exercise great care, for the drifts were deeper $ the frightened animals. 

and more frequent, and the horses were very i “‘You arc not hurt.?’ said he, ns I tried to 
wild indeed. They did not want to go away i rise. ‘ Free yourself from the wrappings—sit 
from home, were apparently chilled through, \ still—hold on firm!’ added he, as if talking to 
stubborn, and almost unmanageable. It was $ his men before a charge. Then, to the horses: 
after four o'clock now, and the snow' fell son ‘Sob, Billy! Steady, boy! Steady, Lightfoot, 
rapidly that it was quite dark. However, the; steady!’ 

horses exercised ray mind so much that I did l “Then there was a wilder, more desperate 
not have time to think how cold I was—but for * plunge than before; the horses leaped out of it, 
that, I really believe I should have been badly ; dragged the sleigh floundering through, and 
frozen even in the sleigh. ; seemed to pause once more, as if arrested by 

“You remember the falls, don’t you, Carrie, > the major’s firm wrists. But only for a moment, 
two miles from home, and the dark, covered | “‘Oh! let me get out!’ I shrieked, springing 

bridge, and tlie long, steep hill beyond, and the \ up in terror, as I saw the horses rear up, per- 
bauks of the stream, with the huge rocks and \ fectly maddened with fright, 
mossy crevices—your favorite walk when the \ “ ‘Bo still!’ he shouted, and I saw him clench 

morning was fine, or the evening not too warm? < his teeth as he flung back his elbows and seized 
Well, we reached the hill safely, and the grays \ the reins in a tighter clutch. ^ But it was of no 
dashed down it much too rapidly for comfort; \ use. The horscB refused to go forward, they 
but the major Baid he could hardly hold them s refused to obey the reins. There, in that nar- 
in, and would have to give them rein until we ? row defile, they reared, they backed, then they 
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turned short round to the right and made {face grew white again, and I could sec the 
straight for the bank! How could I help |j agonizing pain the effort gave him as he sunk 
screaming? With a desperate strength Major £ back. 

Herbert tugged at them, tore their mouths, it 5 “‘It is useless,’ he cried, feebly, ‘I havo 
seemed to me, bowed their necks in, was about broken my leg again. Oh! is it not dreadful? 
to check them, when—the left-hand rein snapt And you, too, exposed to all this pitiless storm!’ 
like whip-cord in his hands. He groaned, and turned away his head in sheer 

“‘My God!’ I heard him cry, as the mad despair, 
beasts again darted forward right for the high, !• “ ‘Never mind me!’ I said, ‘I am unhurt—I 

steep bonks, the rocks, and the frozen stream. ji can walk. But what will become of you?—you 
1 sobbed and shut my eyes. Destruction seemed i» will be frozen in this storm.’ 
inevitable. We dashed forward, the sleight “‘Not I!’ said he, cheerfully; ‘we soldiers 
seeming to tilt and sway like a rudderless boat; are used to exposure—I can take care of myself 
L heard the horses strike their shoes upon the until somebody comes along. See if you can 
rounded rock, and then—there was a strong £ find me a robe or a blanket, fix it round me, 
arm around me, a tightening grasp, and—I $ and then go to the nearest house, get convey- 
know not how—I stood upon the snow, saved! \ ance home for yourself, and send assistance to 
“‘Oh! see, sqe!’ I cried, opening my eyes. ^ me. I can fight the elements very well until 
Right at my feet, down the high bank, the j! then, and my only concern will be for you.’ 
horses rolled one over the other, half rose, fell $ “ ‘But oh, major! how can I leave you so? 

again, crushing the sleigh beneath them. They ^ You might famt again, and be frozen to 
rose again on the ice, bewildered, looked around, $ death-’ 

started off, erossed the frozen stream, climbed i* “ 'Nonsense, Miss Mary! I have laid out in 
the steep banks on the other side, bleeding and s weather cold as this as a mere matter of rou- 
snorting, and dragging fragments of straps and ^ tine duty. Besides, you must go, for I must 
runners after them; they gained the road we \ have a doctor as soon as possible. My limb is 
had just come down, and, mad with terror, \ painful, and I can feel it begin to swell already.’ 
bounded awfty, their bells making a wild jingle ^ “Again I climbed down the bank, secured the 
as they rushed round the turn, disappeared ^ robes and blankets, and found the jug of applc- 
from sight, and were gone! $ toddy, which, luckily, had fallen in the blankets 

“ ‘Thank God! you arc safe! Thank God!’ i> and was not broken. When I got back, I found 
said Major Herbert’s voice, tremulous, in my s that the major had crawled to a little hollow 
car, and his arm seemed to tighten around my £ under the hill, and behind a rock that gave him 
waist. I turned to look my thanks. Gracious 5 some shelter from the piercing wind. I spread 
heaven! he was ghastly pale; he staggered, s the blankets down, he rolled upon them, groan- 
sank back, and, ere I could catch him, fell jj ing, and then I covered him and tucked him 
heavily upon the snow. He had fainted! Oh, $ well in under the two largo robes, he looking on 
Carrie! you ean never, never know what I suf- s quaintly and assisting me all the while, 
fered in that moment! I knelt down by him, J “ *Now,’ said he, ‘I shall got along famously, 
loosened his collar, raised his head and rested :* Now, fix the furs round you closely, put your 
it upon the muff, and then rubbed and chafed \ hands in your muff, pick your way carefully, 
his hand and cheeks wildly. At last, he opened \ and avoid snow-drifts. Don’t tire yourself by 
his eyes, recollected himself, and smiled, oh! !> walking too fast, and, whatever you do, don’t 
such a sickly, wan smile! * stop, no matter how tired you may become. 

“ ‘I am much obliged to you,’ he said, faintly; \ Remember, don’t stop, nor sit down, as you 
‘do not be alarmed—it is nothing but a swoon— | value your life 1’ 

from pain.’ \ “I was starting off. ‘Stop!’ cried he, and he 

“‘You have hurt yourself!’ I cried; ‘and > made me take the jug to my lips and drink off 
oh! I would come—I would make you bring me | a stiff dram of the apple-toddy. ‘That will 
home! This dreadful day, too!’ \ strengthen you. Good-by,’ he said, taking my 

“‘Hush! hush! Miss Mary,’ said he, gently, $ hand in his and looking earnestly at me—‘I 
and smiling. ‘But I fear I have hurt my leg— $ shall get along very well. Miss Mary,’ said he, 
in jumping. Do you see my cane or crutch ^ ‘until help comes, I do not doubt; but, if any- 
anywhere? I will try to get up.’ $ thing should happen to me, I want you always 

“They were about half-way down the bank. i; to remember that my best happiness has been 

I climbed down for them, brought them to him, $ in saving you and your precious life-’ 

and helped him to rise. But it was useless. His S “ ‘Let me go!* I cried, hurriedly, and begin- 
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ning my walk; ‘you saved me—I must save ^ me warmly in the sleigh, took his seat by my 
you also.’ J side, and drove rapidly off. Others followed, 

“Then I set off up the hill, leaving him there, £ some in a sleigh, some on foot. I have but 
and never so much as turning my head to look ;; faint recollection of what else ensued that night, 
after him. The nearest house that I could find «; I suppose I was chilled so completely as to be 
the way to was Barker’s tavern, a mile off, and $ in a sort of stupor. I remember reaching the 
1 was te walk that distance over the hills, \ falls, and hearing the major’s voice, and hear- 
through the drift, and the driving snow. The i iug them say how ‘game’ he was, lying there 
wind had not fallen, I knew, the snow fell fast \ in the cold and smoking his cigar to keep him- 
as ever, the cold was as keen and piercing, and $ self awake. I remember hearing him express 
night was almost upon me. But I did not heed 5; more solicitude in my behalf than for himself, 
these things—I was not conscious of the cold, l Then there was a sort of blank, and I waked up 
nor of the penetrating snow, nor of the howling { a little at the sound of uncle Jim’s voice, saying 
wind that chased me, as I went, like a pack of ^ I know not what. Then I was put into another 
hungry wolves. I only*thought of Major Her- $ sleigh, had a dim consciousness of people talk- 
bert lying helpless in that bleak spot, with the $ iug to me, telling me to keep awake—a sense of 
agony of his broken leg—broken to save me —rapid, delightful motion—then, I slept, and all 
and his only chance, his only hope in life, the $ was blank. 

hope and chance of my reaching help in time to $ “I did not know until next day evening how 
be of service. I toiled on along the dark, cold, $ near I had been to death—how much trouble it 
bleak way, battling the storm as I best could, $ gave them to resuscitate me—how badly frozen 
slipping, floundering, falling, but still hurrying, | I was. I have lost quite a slice from my left 
hurrying onward. Presently, the lights at Bar- £ ear—luckily, my hair never was thicker!—and 
ker’s tavern came in sight, and I could hear the $ I suppose I shall have plenty of chill-blains 
jingle of bolls upon horses at the door. I went \ every winter henceforth. 

on still more rapidly, if that were possible, I \ “And it was two days before I learned that 
reached the tavern, and, scarcely conscious of \ the major was in uncle Jim’s house also: and 
what I did, burst wildly into the bar-room, and \ even then nobody would tell me how ill he was 
in upon a group of men smoking, drinking, % When, after a week, I was able to go down 
laughing. $ stairs again, feeling as if I had come through a 

“‘Help!’I cried—‘help! Major Herbert has \ long spell of illness, I learned, for the first 
broken his leg at the falls, and will freeze to j; time, how my poor friend had suffered. They 

death!’ J had had the great Dr. 8-up from the city, 

“Fatigue, the glare of light, the heat, the J and it was only the day before that they had 
crowd, all together nearly overpowered me. I v finally decided that his log need not be ampu- 
staggered, and would have fallen, but a friendly $ tated. Jumping out of the sleigh, with me in 
arm caught me. ^ his arm, had very badly fractured the injured 

“ ‘Good God!’ I heard a voice say, ‘it is Miss J bone, and cold had done the rest. But he had 
Mary Fielding! She is nearly frozen! Barker, > resisted amputation with persistence, and had 
pour her out a glass of brandy—quick!* i; finally reaehed and passed the crisis safely. 

“I looked at the speaker. Thank God! It $ “Well, Carrie, that is six weeks ago, and 
was Dr. George himself, on his way home. He $ more, and Major Herbert is still here. He is 
made me drink the brandy, and then, in a few \ improving rapidly, was out of all danger some 
hurried words, I told him all. $ time ago, but I cannot tell when lie will be able 

“ ‘I’ll go directly,’ ho said, prompt as ever. i> to get up and resume active life. The doctors 
‘Barker, send over to Fielding’s, to come over $ say he will not have the full uso of his legs for 
at once in his sleigh. Miss Mary, you can stay six months yet. I have seen a good deal of 
here, in the other room, with Mrs. Barker, till him; indeed, I spend several hours every day 
your uncle comes for you. I will take seme {in his room, reading to him, and ‘keeping him 
one with me and drive right to the major. Bar- ' company,’ and I can truly say he is the most 
kcr, get me a lantern, at once.’ s patient being I ever saw. Poor ‘little buttons.” 

“With lantern in his hand, he started to go 51 am sure that, if you could see him now, Carrie, 
out. I followed him. ‘You must not come, you would pity him even to tears—ho is so thin 
Miss Fielding,’ said he, percoiving me. ‘It is > and pale. But his eye is bright, his appetite 
too cold, and there is no need.’ $ excellent, and his smile has the oontagiousness 

“I was resolute, however, and the doctor, > of veritable sunshine. He tells me that he gives 
seeing it, made no further objection, but placed ? me credit for that, though why I caUnot imagine. 
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“He expects to be a little lame always; but > Well, it will be very hard for me to part with 
I cannot get him to promise to throw up his com- < him, but I can’t blame him a bit. Would you, 
mission on that account. < Carrie dear? 

“ ‘Nor for my sake either?’ I say to him, some- 5 “ N. B.—I forgot to tell you that the rascally 
times. $ gray colts got home to Mr. Molesby’s, safe and 

“ ‘Nor for your sake either, Mollie darling,’ $ sound, except a few cuts and bruises, 
lie says, and then—there! I have told you all! > “Ever yours, Mart FiRLDiita.” 




THE RICHMOND PRISONER. 


BT I. M. 

The bugle rang with a wild war note, 

But the boy’s dark eye grew dim; 

Oh I when again will thy music float 
Rich clarion tones for him ? 

The troops pass by with a steady tramp. 

While as one their footsteps fall, 

And one by one are a young life’s hopes 
Laid Bilent ’neath aontow’s poll. 

He prayed for fame. As the eagle springs 
From sleep, when the wild blasts swell, 

So sprang his heart to his country’s call 
When the flag from Sumpter foil. 

He fought and bled: not a hero’s grave, 

But a prisoner’s galling chain 
Has stayed his step, in its upward flight, 

With a weary, rusting pain. 

But the curbless mind was still unbowed, 

His fancy hath sped at will, 

Like light that springs from a sombre cloud. 

O’er mist-robed vale and hill; 

It gazeth long on a furrowed brow, 

And a tearful, love-lit eye, 

While the poet-child, with a moaning low, 

Thus breathed the captive’s sigh: 

“Mother, dear mother! the sunset falls. 

Bathing in crimson the dear home walls; 

Bfrdlings are warbling above our door, 

Richly the blossoms their fragrance pour 
From their snowy hearts, on this gladsomo May, 

But thy child, oh! mother, is far away! 

“ Mother, dear mother I in dreams I lie, 

Where the branches sweep o’er the quiet sky 
As they seemed to sweep in that far-off time, 

When my heart was beating to Hope’s sweet chime; 
Brightly is sparkling the leaping rill, 


V. M‘CLEAN. 

I Shadowed and sun-lit, now wild, now still; 

Monrnful are thoughts of his childhood’s joy, 
Mother beloved! to your prisoner boy! 

“ Hope, too, is fading—my weary breast 
Drives from its altar that holy guest; 

Fever, with girdling of Are, has prest 
Brow where thy fingers have loved to rest; 

Victory will smile on our country’s stars, 

Victory will open the captive’s bars— 

But ho, whom thy Mood would have flowed to save, 
Mother, will sleep in a Southern grave. 

s Welcome were death in the surging strife, 

I Where freely for glory was offered life; 

Happy were death in our quiet home. 

Where dear loved faces would round me come; 

But, oh! to pass to that shadowy sphere, 

! While mocking foemon are lingering near! 

Mothor, oftir in thy calm home, pray 
^ For thy boy that passeth so swift away. 

> “But darknoes fadeth, a Friend is near— 

< Through the shadowed valley Ills smile will cheer; 
; Peace is borne on the bars of light 
^ That come from the first fair child of night. 

^ Beautiful star! on the mountain’s brow 
^ Message of love thou host whispered now; 

^ Oh! to the hearts who ore mourning tell 
> That which thou breathest: 4 He doeth well!’ ” 

i Slowly had faded the May’s fair robe, 

S Gorgeous wero hues that the Juno rose wore 

< Of the vino that (.lung to the mossy roof 
\ Shading a home by the Hudson’s shore; 

£ And there, in smile of the mocking sun, 

< Through mist of tears, has the mother read 

$ The missive, penned by a comrade’s hand, 

£ Of her boy that sleeps with the Richmond dead. 




FEAR NOT. 

BT WILLIAM H. DAVIS. 


Gomes there a time when wealth shall fell, 
And life seems reft of every joy; 

Gomes there a time when sorrow’s load 
Thy brightest, happiest hours destroy; 
Comes there a time when friends prove false, 
Accusing thee of much that’s wrong— 

Still work away, still work away, 

Fear not, but let your faith be strong! 

Vol. XLV.—24 


s Gomes there a time when fire shall rage, 

l Consuming all thou hast In store; 

| Comes there a timo when death shall take 

s Thy loved from earth forevermore; 

f Comes there a time when Hope’s bright star 

S Hns faded from thy vision long— 

s Be hopeful still, long as you live, 

1 Foot not, bat let your faith be strong! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 303. 


CHAPTER YI. 

By some means, known only to himself and 
the jailer, who had been so placable with Lady 
Katharine, Jared found a way of seeing Lord 
Hertford almost every day in his dungeon; 
sometimes he came in one disguise, sometimes 
in another so opposite that it was impossible to 
detect the similitude. But he always brought 
news that deeply interested the prisoner, and 
it was through him Lord Hertford heard, with 
a thrill of painful pride, how firmly Katharine 
had rejected the advances of his rival, and was 
well aware of the danger to which it might ex¬ 
pose himself. 

“This time,” he said, in a glow of triumph, 
“she has not failed me. They will have my 
head, though; these traffickers in human hearts 
will never be content till my blood crimsons the 
scaffold which was bathed with that of my dear 
father. Be it so. That noble creature has made 
death easy; for I know that she will join me in 
Paradise faithful and stainless. If she cannot 
be mine on earth, the next best thing is tho 
death which placfes us beyond the power of our 
enemies.” 

The young man had muttered these thoughts 
aloud, while Jared stood by. 

* “But, my lord,” he said, anxiously, “it would 
be much pleasanter to live, and take what joys 
can be found on earth rather than be thrust 
into the other world at a rude venture. In 
these troublesome times there is no guessing 
what man may come uppermost.” 

“It is easy guessing that the present powers 
will last long enough to settle my destiny,” an¬ 
swered Hertford. “Northumberland never lets 
the grass grow under his feet when there is one 
of our house to hunt down; but never fret about 
it, my good Jared, the man who carries an honest 
heart and clear conscience in his bosom, need 
not fear to die. Even such enemies as Northum¬ 
berland cannot send a man so far that the mercy 
of God will not find him.” 

Jared did not seem very much comforted by 
this assurance. He had been an "old servitor in 
the Somerset family, and the shock of his first 
368 


master’s death never left his memory. -He looked 
at the young man with a rueful tendorness, and 
faltered out, 

“ Don’t talk after that fashion, my lord. It 
is the duty of such men as you to live so long 
as the good God lets them. If our great enemy, 
the Protector, is determined to kill the sapling, 
now, of which he lias out down the oak, it will 
not be done without a brave fight for it on our 
part. When the noblemeh of England stand by 
and see the flower of their own order rooted 
out, it is time that we servitors should act each 
according to his means.” 

“But what can you do in opposition to this 
man’s blood-thirsty ambition ?” questioned Hert¬ 
ford, deeply touched. 

“All that a poor man ever does who loves his 
master and is not afraid to die in his place,” was 
the quiet answer. 

Hertford reached forth his hand. He was a 
proud man after the fashion of his class, but 
the tears rose in his eyes. 

“Faithful old friend,” he said, “run no risks 
for me; life is hardly worth struggling for at 
present.” 

“Master, I know that well; but it is old fel¬ 
lows like me that should say it.” 

While Jared was speaking, a noise was heard 
at the door, and it fell open with a clang of iron 
that made both inmates of the prison t-urn sud¬ 
denly. 

“Come forth,” said the voice of the jailer, 
muffled and low, but full of anxiety; “come 
forth at once and hide yourself in the corridor. 
Nay, it is too late; get behind the door, for they 
are close at hand.” 

Jared, quick as thought, sprang across the 
dungeon, and crowded himself between the 
heavy door and the wall. The jailer placed 
himself exactly where his burly shadow would 
cover that portion of the room, and flung the 
light of his lantern 6n the spot where Hertford 
stood, calm and proud, waiting for the new 
event which was sure to bring fresh trouble 
with it. 

After a moment the warden appeared, and, 
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with him, an officer of the court, who stepped ; river, and he had to walk some distance in 
a pace into the room, and, stooping to the jailer’s s order to reach it. He moved forward rapidly, 
lantern, read a warrant which summoned Hert-1 like a eft an walking in some wild dream, passed 
ford to his trial for high treason, in having i the boat, in his abstraction, turned back again, 
attempted the life of his most sacred majesty, * leaped into it from the bank, and, seizing the 
on a certain night, duly set forth, when the $ oars, dashed up the stream, rushing by wherries 
court assembled at (Northumberland Ilouse to \ and barges in wild haste. 

celebrate a wedding festival. Only twenty-four \ As he dashed thus recklessly on, his little 
hours were given him in which to prepare for * boat ran into another craft which was speeding 
the trial, which was to be one of life or death, > down stream with almost equal velocity. It 
and there he was in prison, with no friend to i contained only one man who was using a pair 
help him, no counsellor to prepare his case, { of oars with great dexterity, but the collision 
and no witness on whom he could call for the | flung him back from his seat, while the oars 
truth. $ were torn from his hold and went floating off 

The young man grew a shade paler as he J with tho current, 
heard the summons read; but his lips parted! Jared backed his little craft out of the mis- 
with a smile, and he only answered, \ chief it had done, and attempted to offer some 

“I expected it. The paper is a death-war- \ apology, but the man felt himself moving help- 
rant!” , | lessly down the stream, and called out. 

The officer simply bowed. It was not his \ “Confound your carelessness! Can’t you tow 
business to discuss the nature of his warrant, * me ashore? I haven’t a stick to help myself 
and there was a proud serenity about the young t with.” 

man that ensured even his respect. As for the i Jared turned his craft down stream, and, with 
warden, the trouble in his look touched Hert- { a strong pull or two, came side by side with the 
ford to the heart. $ boat he had disabled. 

His duty once performed, the officer found J “Throw me your cable, and I will land you 
no inducement to remain in that gloomy place, > safely!” he cried out. 

and went forth in haste, followed by the warden. ^ The man flung the light cable used to fasten 
The jailer followed, crashing the door after him { his boat. Jared seized it, thrust his foot through 
with noisy ostentation, leaving Jared face to face \ a loop in the end, and began to pull vigorously 
with his master. The poor fellow’s face was J toward the shore. 

ashen, and his limbs shook under him. Hert- \ “You have done a pretty piece of mischief,” 
ford came toward him smiling. \ shouted the man; “disabled a royal messenger, 

“Have no fear, good friend,” he said. “This l and cast the king’s life in danger thereby. It 
blow is light compared to the one which went { will go well with you, sirrah wuterman, if they 
before. Go back to her and tell her what has i do not give you a dance on the gibbet for this 
passed here, and say that her promise must be «> day’s work. But that I am a good-natured man, 
held sacred. She must not attempt to purchase ^ and not. overly fond of such bloody pastime, 
my life at any cost from our arch enemy. Give J your life would not be worth a broken pike 
the tidings gently, my good Jared, but withhold staff.” 

all hope—from this hour my doom is scaled.” i* Jared was in the garments of a waterman, 
“Not yet, not yet! Love is stronger than i and as ibis speech threatened some delay, he 
hate!” answered Jared, and the life came backi heard it with anxiety. 

to his face. “ I will go forth now. Your enemies jj “It was but an accident, fair sir,” he said, 
are strong, but God reigns above all. Farewell, $ humbly, “the sun shone in my eyes and I could 
my master!” not see fairly. It is not in a poor fellow who 

Jared tried the door. It had been closed with $ must earn his bread on the water to make ene- 
great noise, but, as Jared suspected, the bolts i mies, much less offend a royal messenger.’* 
were unshot, and he was free to pass out. 4 “Well spoken a?£ u to the purpose, poor fel- 
“If I had not pledged my word now,” he 5 low!” answered the messenger, good-humoredly, 
said, looking wistfully back on his master, { “No one saw us when we made ft rush on each 

“l -” j other, so a close mouth saves harm; but I am 

“But. you have, and must keep faith with the \ on an errand of life and death in a broken 
fellow,” answered Hertford. “The promise of£ craft, and Vith my oars floating toward the 
an honest man is stronger than bolt and bar.** ? sea, so you most, even help me perform my 
Jared closed the door softly and stole away, { mission, or we may both lose our heads.*’ 
groaning in his heart. His boat lay up the 1 “I am in terrible haste,” said Jared; “but 
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what is it you wish to hare done? If it takes < 
but little time, I will not cavil at helping you.” \ 
“This is it,” answered the man, proudly. i; 
41 There is an old woman at the palace, famous, jj 
all over London, for her skill in leech-craft. > 
She is in attendance on his majesty, the king; ? 
but in her compounds some rare herb is lack- \ 
ing, which can only be found in her own gar- > 
den. She lives somewhere between this and \ 
the Tower.” j 

“In a low house, oyerhung by a great tree?” j 
“ Yes, yes, that is the description,” answered? 
the man. “ It is not far back from the river.” * 
“I know the spot,” said Jared, “it is a good » 
pull down stream. Tie your craft here, and I s , 
will take you directly to tho place.” \ 

“But the worst of it is, I know nothing about \ 
herbs, and am to find a little girl in the house ; 
who is to cull them for me. If she should < 

chance to be gadding now-” $ 

“Nay, have no fear. I will undertake to get; 
the thing you want,” said Jared, to whose sharp • 
mind an idea had presented itself closely con- \ 
ncctcd with his master. ? 

s 

“That is well. Now pull for your life, my > 
man, and this mishap will end in nothing worse * 
than a grazed board and two lost oars.” ? 

“PuU away it is,” answered Jared, cheer-^ 
fully. “Look! you see a branch of yon old \ 
oak against the sky? It shelters the house youi 
seek.” I 

“So near? Then with a strong, steady pull? 
we can make up lost time, and so stop all ques- ? 
tions.” \ 

Jared bent to his oars in reply, and his craft \ 
shot, like a water-fowl, down the stream. He \ 
soon drew up at the half-buried stairs, and led > 
the way to old Rachel’s dwelling. It was soli- \ 
tary enough now. The door was closed, and a | 
couple of domestic fowls were picking up crumbs \ 
of blaofc bread which lay on the threshold stone; ? 
but, still as it was, the first knock brought a s 
little elfin girl on the threshold, to which she S 
seemed to have hopped like a bird. \ 

“What do ye seek?” she said, holding the l 
door half-closed behind her. “Granny is away > 
curing the king. So, if you want to see her, go ? 
to London, and ye will find her in a grand jj 
palace, with a crown of g*id on her head. She ij 
went off riding on a pillow, behind a man ^ 
covered all over with gold lace, and she looked 
like the queen’s mother, she did. So. if yc \ 
lack anything, go to her.” j! 

The little creaturo was some ten or twelve i 
years of age, so thin and fair that she would ;• 
have looked like the ghost of a child but for \ 
her oyes, which were of a pale bluo and perpe- s 


tually in motion, looking in all directions, now 
toward each other acrosst the nose, now straight 
forward, and again sideways, but always with a 
dancing quiver in them which gave a lively, but 
weird aspect to her face. 

“Just go to granny,” she said, standing on 
one foot, like a wounded partridge. “She bade 
me let no one in but my father, and Til do as 
she said.” 

“But we come from your granny,” said 
Jared. 

, “What, from the king's palace? Did she tell 
you to bring me?” cried the elf, shaking down 
a great mass of flax-like hair to her shoul¬ 
ders, and beginning, then and there, to twine it 
around her head. “Am I to go with you on a 
pillow?” 

“You are first to offer this gentleman a seat 
in your kitchen, and, give him a cup of ale, if 
there is any in the house. Then you and I will 
go into the garden and cut some herbs that your 
grand-dame has need of,” said Jared. 

“And then—what then? Am I to go?” she 
cried, while her eyes quivered with startling 
violence and took fresh gleams of color every 
moment. “Tell me, or I won’t cut the herbs.” 

“Not if your grand dame wants them?” 

“No, I won’t. She’s gone to the king's pa¬ 
lace. So will I, on a grand pillow, too.” 

Jared grew impatient. He was losing most 
precious time. 

“Come, come,” he sqid, “we cannot be kept 
waiting in this fashion.” 

Mary sat down on the threshold, propped her 
elbow on one knee, and dropped her chin into 
the palm of her hand, while wicked gleams of 
light danced in her eyes. 

“Will you move?” cried the court messenger, 
angrily “Here is the name of the herb you 
are to cut us.” 

“Read it,” she said. “I can’t.” 

Jared read the name which the man gave him 
written on a slip of paper. 

Mary nodded. 

“Yes, I know what it is.” 

“And you will get it for us?” 

“No.” 

“But you shall,” said the messenger. “It is 
for the king!” 

“Then I’ll take it to his grand palace for 
granny. She wants me. You don’t know but 
she does.” 

“What shall we do?” said the messenger, ad¬ 
dressing Jared. “This obstinate imp will be 
our king’s death.” 

“Humor her,” answered Jared; for a cross 
glance of those singular eyes sent a strange 
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thought through his brain. “It is but another 
light weight in the boat.” 

“Well, if you think so, I will put no hind¬ 
rance in the way.” 

Mary jumped up and began to coil back her 
hair again. In an instant it was twisted in a 
heavy, lustreless mass around her head, which 
seemed to droop under its weight. 

“You will take me on a pillow?” she de¬ 
manded, keeping her position firmly on the 
threshold. 

“We will take you in a boat.” 

She looked disappointed, and was about to 
sit down again. 

“A pretty boat that dances over the water 
like a bird,” said Jared. 

“Is that grander than a pillow?” 

“Yes—yes!” 

“And you will take me to granny in the 
king’s palace?” j 

“Yes, I promise that!” 

“Come in—come in.” 

She flung the door wide open, dragged a rude 
chair forward for the messenger, and, taking a 
pewter-cup from a shelf, ran into an inner room. 
Directly she came forth with the cup foaming 
over with ale, and sat it down before the mes- \ 
senger. Away she darted again, took a basket 
from its hook, and a knife from the table, and 
went out, beckoning Jared to follow her. J 

The moment they were alone in the garden, \ 
Mary sat down among the herbs, and looked J 
into his face with a more definite expression in \ 
her eyes than he had seen before. 5 

“I know you,” she said. “You came with J 
the beautiful lady—that’s the reason I wanted J 
you to come out here. Granny has sent for J 
me.” j 

“How? When?” j 

“By the man in there.” \ 

“You are mistaken in this, my sharp little 5 
lass!” | 

She laughed such a low, weird laugh, that \ 
Jared shrunk away firom her with a sort of 
superstitious dread. \ 

“Don’t I know when granny wants me?” ] 
“How can you know, child, when she sends : 
no word?” j 

“You came with her , so I’ll tell you. Granny • 
and I understand. When she sends for hyssop, it 
means * watch sharply;’ when she wants thyme, ; 
it means * come with it.’ That man asks for ' 
thyme. I shall go. She wants me, so will you.” ■ 
Jared was struck by the ingenuity of the 
weird creature. ; 

“Howlong is it since your grand-dame taught; 
you how to understand her?” ! 


“Three nights ago, when she came to see 
father.” 

“Was she here so lately?” 

“ Yes. She came in a boot after we went to 
bed. Father wouldn’t let you into the Tower 
to see the gentleman they are going to kill; 
granny told him you should go in, and not to 
take a penny from you. She was awful about 
that ring and wanted him to give it back, but he 
wouldn’t do it; only he promised to let you see 
that poor gentleman the very next time you 
came. Did he?” 

“Yes!” 

“That was all granny’s doings. Father’s 
afraid of granny, she’s so cute; but be wouldn’t 
give Up tbe ring, though, for all that.” 

“Let him keep it. The lady wishes him t q 
feel that the ring is his own. Tell your grand- 
dame not to trouble him about it.” 

“I’ll tell her, and I'm glad of it. lie put it 
on my band once. Didn’t it shine! Is the king’s 
crowu like that?” 

“The king’s crown is full of bright stones, 
little one.” 

“Shall I see it?” 

“Perhaps, if you make haste.” 

Instantly she turned over on. her knees and 
began cutting up the herbs dexterously with 
her knife. She was less dainty than her grand¬ 
mother in arranging them, but twisted a long 
thread of grass around each handful and cast it 
into the basket. 

“Now come in,” she said, starting up. “Wait 
till I don ray holiday kirtle, then we will be 
going. I knew granny would send for me.” 

Jared followed the little creature into the 
house, where she donned a blue cloth kirtle 
over her dress, and stood ready with the basket 
on her arm and her head uncovered, save by ite 
masses of thick hair. 

Jared bent to his oars with fresh energy after 
this child was seated in the boat. Something 
in his interview with her had strengthened the 
vague hope which existed in his bosom of saving 
his young master. Beyond a doubt old Rachel 
was working in his behalf, else his own visits to 
the Tower would never have been permitted. 
This easiness of access had surprised him from 
the first; now he understood the influence that 
secured it, and ponderu^ over the best means 
of using it to a greater extent. With a friend 
in the very heart of the citadel much could be 
done. 

Jared was So lost in thought that he scarcely 
spoke till the messenger pointed out a flight of 
steps, leading lip from the river, at which ho 
wished to be left with tbe girL Mary mounted 
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the stone blocks with a light step, carrying the 
basket on her arm. She paused a moment to 
watch what direction Jared took, and then fol¬ 
lowed her conductor with half-dancing impa¬ 
tience. For the first time in her life she was 
in the streets of London. Her restless eyes 
took in every object as she passed, and she was 
certain to recognize again each turn and wind¬ 
ing that led her toward the royal residence. 
Meantime Jared urged his boat further up the 
Thames, till he came opposite the grounds which 
sloped down from the Duke of Suffolk’s resi¬ 
dence. There, standing anxiously under a thicket 
of wild hawthorn, as she had been standing for 
the last hour, stood Katharine Grey. She came 
toward the river stairs slowly, and with a shrink¬ 
ing look in the eyes as if she feared evil tidings. 

Jared had become so hopeful, since he left 
the Tower, that his face deceived her. 

“He is well?” she said, almost smiling. 
“Thank you, ray faithful Jared, for bringing 
me good tidings.” 

Jared’s honest face clouded over, and at this 
she took alarm. 

“Surely, surely there is no evil tidings? He 
is not sinking under the depression of confine¬ 
ment?” she questioned. 

“They have summoned him to appear for 
trial!” 

“Trial? No, no. He has committed no crime,” 
she cried, in painful surprise. 

“They will hunt him down, though. North¬ 
umberland will have his blood!” 

“No, no, no!” shrieked the wretched girl, 
“they shall not. I will go to my father.” 

Jared shook his head. 

“To my mother. She is near akin to the 
king.” 

“But also the Duke of Suffolk's wife. What 
can she do?” 

“Then will I save him myself!” 

“Lady, my lord sent a message by me, 
beseeching you to remember your plighted 
word.” 

“And so I will. It is not by making conces¬ 
sions that I hope to snatch him from their fury; 
such weak methods would only avail for a time. 
I will go to my sister. She has influence with 
the duke, and access' ko the king.” 

“And is a good lam withal,” said Jared. 

“Yes, yes. Jane is a dove in the hawk’s nest. 
Heaven forefend that they do not tear her to 
pieces at last! But order the men to get out 
my father’s state-barge, Jared. It will not 
seem strange that I should, make my sister a 
visit, and, perhaps, her grace will go with me.” 

Jared hastened to obey her, for, by the con¬ 


nivance of the dnchess, he had been enrolled 
among the household servants. 

Katharine went in-doors, and, after a time, 
came forth with her mother. Both were richly 
arrayed as if for a visit of ceremony, and be¬ 
hind them came half a dozen retainers in livery, 
giving eclat and splendor to the movement. The 
duke had been called away to the council early 
that morning, and they feared no molestation 
from him, while the magnificence which sur¬ 
rounded them covered any secret design that 
existed under the appearance of a state visit. 
It was a beautiful day, but neither Lady Suffolk 
nor her unhappy daughter gave heed to this. 
The earnest affection and firm resolution which 
Katharine had exhibited, since her fatal mar¬ 
riage, had won the gentle heart of her mother 
completely. She was also beginning to fear the 
machinations of Northumberland regarding her¬ 
self, and, without tumult or open protest, quietly 
put herself on the defensive. Katharine knew 
nothing of the deep personal anxiety which had 
its effect on her mother, but her gratitude for 
her kindness knew no bounds, and she crept 
close to her as the boat sped over the river, 
with a love so true and tender, that the duchess 
felt it, and grew strong in a resolve to protect 
her, so far as her power existed, from all further 
harm. 

Lord Guilford Dudley and his bride were 
spepding their most blissful honeymoon at Lion 
House, a residence appointed them by the Pro¬ 
tector. When the Lady Jane was informed of 
her mother’s and sister’s arrival, she went down 
to receive them, serene in her happiness and 
from a refined habit of birth, keeping up all the 
state of her position, even at a moment when 
the affetions of her pure heart spoke loudest. 

Through a band of retainers, clad in the 
sumptuous livery assumed by the lord Protec¬ 
tor, and rendered more imposing by the royal 
arms which Lord Guilford had already adopted 
in behalf of his wife, the fair duchess and her 
daughter were ushered into the presence of the 
young married couple. 

In her happiness, Lady Jane looked much 
younger than her sister, whose childlike bloom 
sorrow had clouded so painfully. As she stood 
by her husband, whose age scarcely equaled 
hers, their extreme youth and remarkable 
beauty made a strong contrast with the droop¬ 
ing despondency of that young creature who 
came, in her married loneliness, to witness the 
love which fate had forbidden to her. 

Lady Jane bent her graceful head that the 
duchess might bless her, and with serene ten¬ 
derness received her sister’s almost passionate 
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embrace. She had been somewhat shocked by 
Katharine’s refusal to live with her husband, 
and received these first demonstrations of cling¬ 
ing love with a certain reserve. 

“I am grieved to see you here, swoet sister, 
without your husband,” she whispered, with a 
gentle smile. 

Katharine shrunk away from her arms, and 
stood up firmly, with the color rushing to and 
fro in her face. 

“Jane,” she said, in a low voice that trem¬ 
bled in spite of herself, “do not turn against 
me and side with my enemies. It is cruel—it 
is unnatural.” 

Lady Jane turned her blue eyes on Lord Guil¬ 
ford, who had been receiving the lady mother, 
and did not hear this short dialogue between 
the sisters. A shade of sadness came over the 
quiet beauty of her face, and, stealing an arm 
around Katharine’s waist, she led her away to¬ 
ward another part of the room. 

“Not here,” said Katharine, “nothere. Jane, 
I must see you alone.” 

“What, and leave our mother?” 

“She will not care—she knows. Come into 
this room. Is it your bower-chamber?” 

Lady Jane opened the door to which Katha¬ 
rine led her with a sort of impetuous violence, 
lifted a fall of tapestry, and entered what was 
indeed a bower-chamber, fitted up for her by 
the Protector, who had spared neither time, 
money, nor taste in rendering Lion House a 
splendid residence for his son’s wife. 

“Yes,” she said, looking around the sumptu¬ 
ous room. “Everywhere else the lord Protector 
arranged the house according to his own good 
pleasure. But here my lord would have his own 
way. Look around, Katharine, see how much 
beauty can be wrought out of true love, and 
think well of it before you cast aside the holiest 
blessing a woman can have.” 

Katharine looked around the room, and her 
eyes filled with regretful tears. Every object 
her eye fell upon seemed so homelike, through 
its sumptuousness, that her heart ached with 
the contrast of her own desolation. The richly- 
carved ebony chairs were cushioned with blue— 
Jane’s favorite color—blue predominated in the 
small carpet that covered the center of the 
polished oak floor, leaving an elaborate mosaic 
border, wrought from variously-tinted wood, be¬ 
tween it and the gorgeous tapestry that covered 
the walls. Cabinets, inlaid with coral, ivory, 
or precious stones, held the costly gifts that 
had been lavished on the bride from the king, 
down to her own servitors. In every thing there 
was An expression of love, and that profound 


i 


respect which affection only renders perfect. 
The rare books, with golden clasps and bind¬ 
ings carved from ivory, or set with gems, were 
given in homage to the learning which distin¬ 
guished Lady Jane in all the kingdom, next to 
the royal sisters Mary and Elizabeth. One 
great Bible, written on vellum, and emblazoned 
by the monks who had become apostates under 
the persecutions of Henry, was fastened by a 
massive silver chain to an antique reading-desk, 
where the pure gold of its inner binding shone 
through a network of ebony so delicately carved 
that it seemed like petrified lace. There, too, 
was a harpsichord, rich with gilding and inlaid 
with ivory, in traceries so delicate that the white 
veins interlocked each other like tangles of light 
along its surface. 

A couch, one mass of elaborate carving, stood 
near the deep recess of a window. Lady Jane 
drew her sister that way, and sat herself down 
upon it. 

“Nay, Kate,” she said, persuasively, “why 
these tears, when you might be as happy as I 
am!” 

“Then you are happy, Jane?” 

“ Happy! Can you ask me?” 

The question was indeed superfluous. Those 
large blue eyes were too full of tender content¬ 
ment for the possibility of a doubt. The sweet 
face seemed incapable of expressing the stormy 
grief that clouded the mobile features of Katha¬ 
rine. The calm of a subdued nature impressed 
its loveliness so completely that you could not 
dream of intense suffering connected with her, 
or of absolute resistance to any person whom 
it had been her habit to reverence. v 

Katharine felt this as she gazed on her sister, 
whose very dress bespoke the matronly cha¬ 
racter which it had been her ambition to as¬ 
sume with the marriage vows. The brown hair 
was smoothed down under a tiny coif of black 
velvet beaded around the edge with large pearls. 
The square neck of her blue taffety dress was 
connected in front with a cluster of great pear- 
shaped pearls, and an edge of smaller gems ran 
around the narrow band scarcely whiter than 
the neck they defined. The duchess mother 
herself did not wear a dress half so severe in 
its homelike simplicity^ 

“Ah! Jane, how tranquil you are! In all 
this state and happiness, is there no room for 
sympathy with grief that is killing me?” cried. 
Katharine, struck with a sudden L^artache at 
the sight of that contented look. 

Lady Jane lifted her blue eyes in wonder at 
the passion which broke forth in her sister’s 
voice. 
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“Are you so very wretched then?” she ques¬ 
tioned. “But iUmust be so; disobedience is a 
grave fault-, and misery is sure to come of it. 
But there is time yet. Both the Protector and 
our father stand ready to forgive; as for Lord 
Herbert, your husband-” 

“Hush!” interrupted Katharine. “Do not 
say that, or I shall hate you.’* 

Lady Jane was dismayed. 

“Hate me—your sister?” 

“Jane, Jane!*’ cried the wretched girl. “If 
you will have no compassion on me, there is no 
hope left.' You love your husband?” 

The sweetest smile that ever danced upon a 
human face answered this question. 

“And I hate the ipan who claims me!” 

“Alas, alas! is this so?” said Jane, turning a 
shade paler. “But hate is %n evil feeling; you 
will conquer it, dear one. Pray to God.” 

“ Hush! Jane. This gentle preaching is easy 
for you, but it drives me wild. Remember I 
was betrothed, secretly, it is true, but not the 
less solemnly, to another.” 

“But, as a wedded wife, you must not think 
of Hertford now.” 

“Not think of him! not love him! Then 
they must crush my heart first!” 

Lady Jane arose, appalled by this wicked re¬ 
volt, as she truly thought it. 

“ Nay, sister, it is not meet that a newly-made 
wife should listen to such heresies. Let us re¬ 
turn to her grace and my lord. They will mar¬ 
vel at our prolonged conference.” 

“Not now—not till you have promised to help 
me. You have great influence with Northum¬ 
berland-” 

Jane shook her head, and replied, 

“I am his daughter now, and owe him both 
love and obedienoe.” 

“Be it so; I care not!” cried Katharine, with 
an impatient dash of the hand. “You can win 
at least one favor from him, snatch one human 
life from his murderous power.” 

“Katharine, are you distraught to speak after 
this fashion of the lord Protector!” cried Jane, 
with some spirit, while the flush grew warm on 
her cheek and she half rose. 

But Katharine seized her dress and held her. 

“I am wild, I am almost mad! Sister, do not 
be angry with me. How would you feel if some 
cruel power were to drag you away from Lord 
Guilford qnd give you to another? Think of 
that and #fty me.” 

Lady Jane was greatly disturbed by this ap¬ 
peal, which went straight to her gentle heart. 
She turned and drew Katharine to her bosom. 

“Alas, alas! I do pity you!” she said. 


^ “Katharine burst into teanrs and clung to her 
J sister, answering with wild kisses. 

I I * “And you will help me?” 

“How is that possible?” 

“Go to Northumberland; he will listen when 
you speak. He has arraigned Lord Hertford 
for trial. You know what this means?” 

“No. Of what crime do they charge him?” 
“It is all a pretence, a wicked, malicious 
pretence, Jane—but they pretend that he has 
attempted the king’s life.” 

“ The king’s life! When ?” 

“On that night when they made you happy, 
and me—oh! how miserable!” 

“On our wedding night?” 

“Yes, even then.” y 

“I knew the king was ill, and that he acted 
in a wild fashion before the whole court, but 
| heard no charge of this kind,” continued Jane, 
\ thoughtfully. “ The Pembrokes must have some- 

! ' thing in common with this.” 

“It is a combination. Hertford belongs to a 
fallen house, his very presence is a reproach to 
> this wicked Nor-” 

\ Lady Jane laid her hand on Katharine’s mouth. 
\ “Have I not told you that he is my father?” 
$ “Forgive me!” cried Katharine. 

I “But you will go to him? Kneel, Jane, if it 
\ must be so, and ask him to let this unhappy 
$ gentleman escape the toils? He will go at once 
Jinto foreign parts and disturb them no more.” 

\ “And you?” questioned Jane, regarding her 
$ sister with affectionate scrutiny. “Can I say 
\ that you will accept the husband whom you have 
$ sworn to honor?” 

s “No—anything but that. He would not ac- 
\ cept life at a price which would embitter it for- 
\ ever. Let him go free, and I will swear never, 

\ never on this earth, to-” 

< She could not finish the sentence, a conscious- 
\ ices of what she was promising came over her 
5 in thrilling force, and she fell back on the couch. 
Y “Alas! and has it come to this?” said Jane, 
\ kneeling down and circling Katharine’s waist 
< with her arms. “Be comforted, sweet sister, I 
\ will do your behest. Lord Guilford shall go with 
* me to the Protector.” 

“ Heaven will bless him for the act,” answered 
>1 Katharine, weeping in her sister’s arms. “Oh! 
\ Jane, be eloquent, be firm—remember two lives 
] are at stake!” 

| “I will not fail from lack of words or force 
| of will, be sure of that,” answered Jane, smooth- 
i ing the waves of golden hair which had broken 
| loose in Katharine’s distress. “Now stand up, 
\ dear one, and take courage.” 

> (to bs continued.) 
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GENTLEMANS BRACES. 


17th round—(3 bead and 19 plain, 4 times.) < 2nd round—6 bead, 83 plain. 

18th round—(3 bead and 19 plain, 4 times,) j 3rd round—8 bead, 82 plain, 4 bead, turn 
at the end 1 plain more. * back so as to work on the wrong side. 

19th round—(1 bead and 21 plain, 3 times,) ; 4th round—3 bead, bringing them through 
then 1 bead. * the stitch to the same side as the other beads, 

2’)th round—2 plain in one, 43 plain, 2 plain * 84 plain, 3 bead, turn back, 
in one, 53 plain. It will now be 90 stitches J 5th round—4 bead, 82 plain, 4 bead, turn 
round. \ back; repeat the 2 last rounds for about 3 

21st round—All beads. Join on the white { inches, then make it round, and work the 3rd, 
silk and beads. $ 2nd, and 1st rounds to correspond with the other 

Work the wreath pattern, as in the section, v side; then work 1 round all beads and leave it; 
the 1st round of which will be all beads. When J and for 

the wreath is finished, join on the blue silk and j; The other End or the Purse. —Commence 
beads, and for the blue stripe, work 1 round all ij at the 1st part of the direction, and work to the 
the beads; then 20 rounds, working 2 bead s end of the 2nd wreath pattern. When it is 
stitches and 2 plain alternately. When finished, \ finished, work 22 plain stitches, and join the 
repeat the wreath pattern, ending with two } two parts by placing the last round of each 
rounds all beads. Then commence working 5 together on the plain side, and putting the 
backward and forward for the opening of the ij needle into a stitch of each round, join them 
purse, as follows:— ij with a single stitch, continuing the same all 

The Center or the Purse. —1st round—4 \ round, 
bead, 85 plain. * 



GENTLEMAN’S BRACES. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials.— 10 skeins of cerise, and 6 each 
of black and maize crochet silk. Make a chain 
150 stitches with the cerise. lBt row: Work a 
stitch of double crochet, make a chain, miss 1 
loop, repeat. 2nd row: Turn, make 1 chain, 
work a stitch of double crochet into the chain 
of last row, make 1 chain, repeat. Every row 
is alike. Work 2 rows of cerise, 2 of black, 2 
of cerise, 2 of maize, 2 of cerise, 2 of black, 2 


of cerise, 2 of maize, 2 of cerise, 2 of black, 
and 2 of cerise; this completes the brace. The 
crochet should not be done too tightly, as a 
little elasticity is desirable. When finished, the 
lengths left at the end of the rows must be 
neatly run in, and some kid brace ends, that 
are kept ready for the purpose, stitched on. 
No lining is required, both sides of the work 
being exactly alike. 


INSERTION. 
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HALF-FITTING PALETOT. 


BT BMILT H. HAT. 


W* give our readers, this month, a diagram < and then simply to lay the paper pattern upon 
for a Half-Fitting Paletot, feeling sure that it | it, (after enlarging the diagram,) taking care 
will be welcomed by them on account of its ex- j that each section is straight, and that it is pin- 



treme utility. The style of the garment will be ^ ned down securely without any wrinkles either 
seen at once, and no further trouble is required £ in the paper or material, before commencing to 
than to select the most appropriate material, * cut it out. 

877 
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TABLE-WORK EDGING. 


The present pattern will be found suitable < As there is a joining down the center of the 
for an ordinary-sized figure—one which mea- ^ back, the most advantageous material will be a 
sures twenty-four inches across the chest—and i; rich black silk, measuring twenty-four inches 
the length may be added to, or reduced, as de- > in width, and from five and a half to six yards, 
sired, according to the height of the wearer, jj will be found requisite. The former measure- 
Turnings must be allowed for when cutting it $ ment will be sufficient if the cutter-out is expe- 
©ut. J rienced. The Paletot should be fastened down 

Our present pattern consists of six pieces, \ the inside of the front with four hooks and eyes, 
one front, half of back, upper and under part $ and the trimming may be either gimp, braid, 
of sleeve, the revere for the bottom of sleeve, \ lace, flat chenille, etc., according to the taste of 
and the pocket ; and care should be taken to cut i; the wearer. The upper and under parts of the 
each separate portion the straight way of the j; sleeves should be joined up the back with a 
material. I piping. 


TAPE-WORK EDGING. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This Edging, which is very quickly made, $ Materials. —Chinese tape, No. 4; and for the 
will be found extremely durable for petticoats jj stitching, sewing-machine thread, No. 30. 
and other articles of under-clothing. The van- ^ The illustrated diagrams describe the manner 
dykes are formed by the peculiar manner in j! in which the tape is folded, and in order quickly 
which the tape is folded, tacking it together with ij to learn it, it is advisable to mark the tape with 
a needle and thread as the work proceeds; after i a pencil, as Bhown in the dotted lines of the en- 
which, a row of stitching is made down the l graving. 

center, which is easily done with any sewing- > Commence at the left corner by turning the 
machine. The width of the edging can be varied $ tape over in front, pass it to the back, keeping 

according to the size of the tape. \ it in the same position as the half of the third 
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yandyke; then fold the tape over in front, at the > side of the engraving, and repeat from the corn- 
angle described by the second line, then fold it j mencement. When the required length is made, 
over again at the first line, which forms the 5 the row of stitching is to be worked along the 
other half of the vandyke; then turn the tape \ center of the Vandykes, as in the last engrav- 
down in front, in the same position as the right > ing. 


WAVED BRAID BORDER. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give a pattern ^ on the wave between the two plain stitches on 
for this very useful and economical article; and ^ the other side, work 4 chain, 1 plain en the 
shall now give directions for making it. next wave, 6 chain, 1 plain on the next wave, * 

For Anti-Macassars. —Dresden braid, cro- j 6 chain, 1 plain on the same wave as the last 
chet cotton No. 12, and uncotopic needle No. 2. J plain, 6 chain, 1 plain on the next wave. Re- 
For Petticoats, Drawers, etc. —Waved J peat from * 4 times more; then (1 chain and 1 
braid No. 2, cotton No. 18, needle No. 3J. j treble on the next 2 waves), 1 chain, 1 plain on 

For Fine Trimmings (the size of engrav- \ the next wave, 5 chain, join to the center of the 
ing.)—Waved braid No. 1, cotton No. 30, needle l 6 chain to the right, and in the last 6 chain 
No. 4. \ work 5 plain, 2 chain, 1 plain on the next wave. 

The Scallops. —Commence on the first wave S Repeat from * at “6 chain” to the end. 
of the braid, keeping the long piece to the left, \ The Heading. —Commence in the first 4 chain 
work 4 chain, 1 plain on the same first wave as \ at the commencement of the scallops, and work 
before, 8 chain, 1 plain on the next wave, 3 J 3 plain in it, 1 chain, take the piece of braid 
chain, 1 treble on the next wave, then 1 chain l and join the first wave of it, then 2 chain, 2 
and 1 long on the four following waves; 1 chain, J plain in the 8 chain, 3 chain, join to the next 
1 treble on the 8th wave, 8 chain, join to the 3 J wave of the braid, 2 chain, 2 treble in the cen- 
chain before the first treble stitch, and in this l ter stitch of the 9 plain, 2 chain, join to the 
8 chain worjj; 9 plain; then 3 chain, 1 plain on \ next wave; 2 chain, 2 treble in the same stitch 
the 9th wave, 8 chain, 1 plain on the 10th wave, j of the 9 plain as the first 2 treble; then 2 chain, 
Repeat from the 4 chain at the commencement j join to the next wave, 3 chain, 2 plain in the 8 
until the length required is made. Fasten off i chain; 2 chain, join to the next wave, 1 chain, 
the thread and braid. s Repeat from the 3 plain at the commencement 

The Edge.— Work on the other side of the \ of the heading to the end. 
braid which forms the scallops, and commence s 


INSERTION AND EDGING. 





CROCHET SILK BAG OVER RINGS. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —2 skeins each of black, blue, ; 
rose, and drab coarse purse twist; 8 skeins of 
the spangled silk for the top part of the bag and > 
strings; the tassel for the bottom is made of the \ 
silks that are left. Rings.—Work over a ring $ 
in double crochet, with black, 48 stitches and jj 
fasten off; this is for the center ring. Then > 
with the rose-color take a ring and work 24 l 
stitches in double crochet as before, take a < 
second ring, and work 24 double crochet over > 
it without cutting off the silk, work over 4 more i 
rings in the same manner, then work on the s 
other side of the rings to correspond, join the :• 
first and last ring together, and sew in the cen- > 
ter ring; this completes the 1st circle. Work s 
12 more rounds in the same way, 3 rose-color, ^ 
with drab center, 8 blue with black, 3 drab j 
with rose center, 3 black with blue, join 6 cir- \ 
880 


cles of the alternate colors to the 1st circle, 1 
to each ring, then sew the 2nd ring to the cor¬ 
responding one of the next circle, till the 6 are 
united; join the other 6 circles in the following 
manner: join one ring to the second from the 
one that was sewed to the 1st circle, join the 
next ring to the corresponding one of the next 
circle (which will be the one opposite to the one 
sewed to the first circle), and repeat, joining the 
other 5 in the same way. For the small dia¬ 
mond, make a chain of 5 stitches and unite it, 
work 4 long stitches into the circle, make 2 
chain, work 1 single stitch to the center of the 
ring missed in joining the last circle, make 2 
chain, work 4 long into the circle, make 2 chain, 
and work a stitch of single crochet to the center 
of the next ring, make 2 chain, work 4 long into 
the Bame place, make 5 chain, work 4 long into 
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the same place, make 2 chain, and work a stitch s crochet to the center of each ring, make 5 chain, 
of single crochet to the next ring, make 2 chain, \ and repeat. 1st round: Work 1 long stitch, 
and join it to the first of the long stitches; this ij make 1 chain, miss 1 loop,*and repeat. Work 
completes the diamonds; work 5 more, joining \ 12 more rounds in the same way, working the 
them in the same way, then work over 12 rings, i long stitch into the chain stitch of last row. 
and join one on each side of every diamond; \ Run some cord in the top of the bag to match 
this completes the lower part of the bag. For \ one of the colors used, and make the tassel for 
the top part of the bag work 3 stitches of double l the bottom from the silk that is remaining. 


SHOE PIN-CUSHION. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 



This Pin-Cushion serves also as a Needle- < board, between which a layer of wadding is 
Book and Work-Case, and is useful for holding j placed. The under part of the sole is covered 
the thimble, bodkin, stiletto, etc. It is made j with white silk, and the upper part with red; 
with small pieces of different materials. The j these two pieces of silk are sewn together and 
shoe is composed of two pieces—the upper part \ bound with gold braid. To form a receptacle 
and the sole; the upper part is made of black ^ for the small implements of work, loops of silk 
and cherry-colored silk, the former being used j are worked on the upper part of the sole, and 
for the point and the other for the border round ) each article is fixed to the sole by two loops, 
it. This last piece is made with a straight strip, \ one at each end. Inside the upper part of the 
doubled, in the middle«of which a fold is made ‘ slipper, in the center, sew on a piece of ribbon 
the cross-way, to give it the shape of the top of $ in the shape of a thimble-case; then unite the 
the shoe. This strip of cherry-colored silk is * upper part to the sole. Cut out two pieces of 
edged, on each side, with a row of gold braid, ‘ white flannel of the shape of the sole, edge them 
divided by a double row of cross-stitch worked i with button-hole stitch in red silk all round, and 
with bright blue silk. When the second row of j fasten them at one end to the point of the slip- 
gold braid is sewn on, fasten on the black silk, i per, inside at the other to the point of the sole, 
which is v ornamented with gold beads and a row J Stick the needles on the flannel, and the pins 
of cross-stitch in red silk. The sole, which forms < place round the edge of the sole. 

» pin-cushion, consists of two pieces of card- l 


KNITTED JACKET FOR WEARING UNDER MANTLES OR DRESSES. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 

Fob the illustration for this Jacket see the v stays or as an out-door wrap, and is very warm 
front of the number. \ and elastic. It is begun at the waist. Cast on 

Materials. —12 oz. of single white, pink, or $ 108 stitches, and knit the two first rows plain, 
scarlet wool; thick steel knitting-needles. This ^ backward and forward. 3rd row: Slip the first 
bodice or jacket can be worn either over the < stitch, * throw the wool forward, knit 2 together; 
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SCARF IN CROCHET. 


repeat from * to the end of the row. Coming 
back, knit one row plain, then knit 9 rows, 
working alternately one stitch plain and one 
purled, so as to form narrow ribs, work another 
plain row, then repeat the third row, and, com¬ 
ing back, knit one row plain. Over this waist¬ 
band continue to knit in the following manner: 
Knit only the three first stitches of last row, in¬ 
creasing ono stitch between the 2nd and 3rd, 
then in returning knit plain. Begin again and 
knit 5 stitches, increasing between the 4th and 
5th, and return in plain knitting; in coming 
back knit 7 stitches, increasing between the 6th 
and 7th. Now begin the increasings for the 
chest by making 2 stitches in the 4th stitch; 
repeat this increasing in every fourth row, but 
one stitch further each time, so as to form a 
slanting line, the same as a dress-pleat. To 
prevent repetition, we shall no longer mention 
this increasing. In the next row knit 10 stitches, 
working the 10th in the 3rd hole of the 3rd row 
of the waistband; in the next row knit 12 
stitches, the 12th in the same 3rd hole of the 
open row, and come back; in the next knit 16 
stitches, the 15th in tho 4th hole of the open 
row, and come back. Increase once more in 
the 4th hole of the open row, then work one 
row all round the waistband, and form a similar 
pointed piece or gore on the opposite side, com¬ 
ing as far as the 4th hole in the open row of 
the waistband. Go on with the jacket in plain 
knitting, always increasing slantways. After 
having thus knitted 4 plain rows, begin the in¬ 
creasings for the back. For this count 23 
stitches on each side, beginning from the center, 
and increase on each side of these 46 stitches, 
in every 2nd row, placing the increasings each 
time two stitches further on each side. In the 
50th row you will reach the armhole. To form 
this armhole count 47 stitches on each side for 
the fronts, and 74 in the middle for the back; 


cast off the stitches between the back and fronts. 
First work the fronts, knitting 64 rows plain, 
then knit on the side of the shoulders the 2 
stitches together before the last, in every 2nd 
row, at the same time, on the side near the 
neck; knit 7 times, onoe in every row, and 
afterward in every second row, the two stitches 
before the last together, until no stitches are 
left. At the shoulders, form a point, by. in¬ 
creasing 15 stitches from the selvage; begin at 
the armhole with the two stitches of the selvage, 
just under the decreasings for the shoulders. 
Over these 15 stitches knit plain along the arm¬ 
hole, but knitting together the two stitches be¬ 
fore the last at the other end of each row, until 
the pointed piece is finished. When the two 
fronts are completed, work 44 plain rows on 
the back, in the 32 next rows, decrease two 
stitches at the end of each row, then sew the 
pieces together at the shoulders. After this, 
beginning at the waist, and going up to the 
neck, along the front, work first one plain row, 
and then one row of open knitting (the same 
as that round the waist), then two more plain 
rows, and cast off the stitches. The sleeves are 
also knitted plain. They are begun at the top. 
Cast on 82 stitches, and increase in each row 
one stitch till you have 68 stitches. Knit 9 
plain rows, in the 10th knit the two last to¬ 
gether, and repeat this decreasing 9 times, 
knitting 9 plain rows between each decreasing. 
Then work 2 plain rows, then 9 rows, working 
alternately 2 plain stitches and 2 purled, so as 
to form ribs. Work one plain row, one row of 
open knitting, three more plain rows, and cast 
off the stitches. Sew ftp the sleeves and sew 
it into the armhole; finish the jacket by sewing 
on buttons and making loops. The difference 
in figures will render several changes necessary 
in the number of stitches, but these can very 
easily be made. 


SCARF IN CROCHET. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a new and 
pretty pattern, printed in colors, of this Scarf. 

Materials.— One oz. of black split zephyr; 
half oz. of orange or salmon color. 

With the black wool make a chain of seven 
inches long. Work in dc, making three stitches 
in a gretip. Repeat this every row until you 
have a piece worked twelve inches in length; 


$ then tie on the orange wool and work eight 
\ rows; then six rows black, eight rows orange. 
' Repeat until the piece of work is three-quarters 
i of a yard in length. This completes one half 
j of the Scarf Begin with the black, as at first, 
5 and work a second piece exactly the same as 
the first piece. Join at the back, and finish the 
> ends with fringe alternate black and orange. 
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A Pretty Ball-Dress. —Ono of the ladies of the French 
court lately appejtred at a ball in a dross that created un- > 
usual admiration. The skirt was of mauve tulle, covered, ' 
from the waist to the feet, with bows of lilac tulle, fastened | 
down with narrow agrafes of white satin. In the center of ! 
each bow there was a small white velvet anemone. Tho ; 
bodice was likewise covered with loops of tulle (narrower ^ 
than those upon tho skirt,) and with white velvet ane- s 
mones; a coronet of white anemones npon the forehoad, ' 
with a diamond in tho center of each flower. Afterward, ; 
the drew was imitated very generally. A young married > 
lady had one all the bows of which w’ere of white tarlatan, > 
separated by small acorns of very bright cerise silk. Tho ; 
dress appeared to he entirely covered with these small bell- > 
like tassels. The bodice was likewise trimmed with these ^ 
cerise acorns; the cerise velvet sash terminated with two • 


Try him—let the alarum roll— 

Who is it leads the battle on? 

Tho tender-hearted, noble soul! 

A Havelock or a Vf ashingtou! 

You think the man who kneels in prayer 
Upon the turf, ere strife begin, 

Will fail at heart when in the air 
Tho blade and bullet whistle keen? 

Try him—‘Forward! givo battle there 1’ 

Who speaks? Who leads the battle on? 

*Tis ho who knelt—the man of prayer— 

A Cromwell or a Washington 1 

The men of tears—the men of prayer— 

Tls they who load, ’tis they who wiu— 

The gallant souls whotlo anti dare 

Have woman-hearts, but hands of men.’’ 

The Ladies* Booh of Readings and Recitations: A Cblleo. 
tion of Approved Extracts from Standard Aauthors, intended 


large acorns, anti some smaller ones were placed at tho edge v j (yr Glt 0 f Higher Classes in Schools, and Scminaries , and 
of tho sleeves. The head-dress was formed with cerise con- i j or Family Reading-Circles. By John >1". S. Hows. 1 vol., 12 
volvuli, with white pistils and natural folingo. j; rno. Philada: E. H. Butler t£ Co .—This is a compilation of 

- > more than usual merit. Tho selections are principally from 

Tulle in IIeaivDressms.—T he fair Parisians have adopted, j modern poets, English and American, though I)unte, Milton, 
this season, the fashion of wearing tulle orMOicnte among ant i Goethe also are quoted. The fact that Mr. Hows is a 
thoir liair for full evening dress. The empress wore this \ successful teacher of elocution, has given him great advan- 
soft aerial material last season, and found it so becoming \ toges in this undertaking; for it requires something rnoro 
that her example is now followed by many of her subjects. '• than mere literary taste to select poem6 suitable to bo read 
The hair is dressed in very high, full bandeaux in front, and, s aloud. Tho book is well printed. 

among the bands, Irows of white tulle and black lace are fc Thc JH Q j cbn^gation. With Directions for Self-Edu- 
mrange.1; in tho center bow a motbor-of-pearl butterfly, ca , J(m x volf 12 mo . Hew York: Carlcton .-There are 
and at tho back a long wide tulle scarf. Others wear a ^ man y excellent suggestions in this volume as to dress, de- 
narrow band of blue velvet in front, and a blue feather at p 0r tment, methods of conversation, choice of words, etc., 
the side, with white tulle rolled at the top of the bandeaux > c f C> r f] j0 second half of the work, however, called, “Dircc- 
of hair, and falling as a scarf upon the shoulder. There is ^ t j unfi f jr Self-EducAtion,” seems to have for a principal object 
nothing like a simply arranged head of hnir now to be seen ^ tho pufflng G f tho books of various American publishers, 
in Paris and In many London ball-rooms; llor upon tier of | ^ ^ „ jMifcd by Georg, Frederick rtr- 

n.ll, of hair, small curls on the forehead, and long nngleta ^ ^ , J2 ^ ^ Tmk . CarMon ,_ ln thUl litllo 

«t the back, puffs here and tw.sts there, vre can only mam c yo , ume w# h , T0 the storiM of MVeral of tUe nlost p^*. 

at the quantity of hair which wo seo so skillfully arranged < s ■» r T » n- i 

1 , J , , , , , , , f ) operas. Among them are Lucrezia Borgia, Bon Giovanni, 

on a singlo he;ul, and draw tho conclusion thut tho dealers ? * , Tl n ,, __ ' „ 

; , ..... , • , . , l Kigoletto, II Puritan!, Norma, II Trovatore, Martiia nnd Iai 

in hair must be driving a brisk trade. < _ . . ... * , . ,. ~ 

b a Somnambula, and all are tersely told. Young opera-goers 


. _ „ ,, , . .. «. will find tho work quite worth reading. 

A Beautiful Experiment.—I f an acorn be suspended by < 

a piece of a thread to within half an inch of some water \ The Lift , Campaigns, and Public Sendees of Gen. 
contained in a hyacinth glass, and so permitted to remain s McClellan. 1 v61., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson efi 
without being disturbed, it will, in a few months, burst, > Brothers .-A concise biography of the first commander of 
and throw a root down into the water, and shoot upward $ Arm F of the Potomac. The volume contains the pith of 
his tapering stem, with beautiful lit'tlc green leaves. A McClellan’s famous report. T. B. Peterson & Brothers also 
young oak tree, glowing in this way ou a mantle-shelf of a ^ P ublish chea P e^ions of the lives of Grant, Butler, Meade, 
room, is a very interesting object. > aad other UnioD generals. 

- { A Wife's Ranson. By A. T. Robinson. 1 vol ., 12 mo.. 

Tin: Damask Bose.—T his engraving shows what a trno 5 Boston: Loring.—A novel of more than ordinary merit, 
artist can do on wood. Legend tells us of a fair lady, in tho i r |*ho scene is laid, principally, among the Westmoreland 
days of chivalry, who threw her glovo into the arena, and ;> lakes in England. Many of the incidents are told with 
into the very claws of a lion, nnd dared her lover to go nnd > unusual vigor. Tho character of Mrs. Zitman is a very 
fetch it. Our modern hcroino is not so cruel; for she has ; i oV ely one, and is skillfully contrasted with that of Lctty. 
only asked her companion to bring her a damask rose out * ^ fojm Htaven A staU ^ Gracc upon ^ ^ 

of the water; but some modern cavaliers, perhaps fear a , r,. eparatimi foT a ^ of Gi<yry in i/raren. 1 vol., crown 
wet foot as much as the ancient knights feared a lion. ^ 8 vo _ Bostoii: Roberts Brothers .—A companion book to 
v.-%wvAv.ww.^ “Heaven our Homo,” and by tho same popular author. 

> Both volumes are printed and bound with much taste. 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | Heaven our Home. We Have No Saviour but Jesus and 

Babble Brook Songs. By J. H. McNaughton. 1 vol., 12 l No Home but Heaton. 1 vol., crown 8 ro. Boston: Roberts 
mo. Boston: Oliver Dilson <£* Cb.-^This is a beautiful edi- | Brothers .—A reprint of a book which has had gTcat suecoss 
tion of the fugitive and other poems, by one of our contri- $ j n England, especially with the religious community, 
butors. “Babble Brook,” we believe, is the name of tho | Tht Wi f t > 9 Evidence. By W. G. Wills. 1 vol, 8 re. New 
author’s residence. There are lyrics, dramatic fragments, \ York . Harper Brothers .—Thus is written with some 
ballads, and humorous bits, all exhibiting taste and talent. ftbmtyj but th(J Bior y, on the whole, is an unpleasant one. 
We quote ono of the poems, “Tender and True,” as a proof \ A choap . price flfly cent5> 

that our verdict is not too partial. s r.i t > 


of the water; but pome modern cavaliers, perhaps, fear a > ^-^(^dtion for 
wet foot as much as the ancient knights feared a lion. ^ 8 v0 _ Boston • 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Babble Brook Songs. By J. H. McNaughton. 1 vol., 12 


“You think thc man of tender heart 
Unsexed because you hear him sigh? 
Ensexed because—unschooled in art— 
He may not hide his streaming eye? 


A cheap edition; price fifty cents. 

The Lawyer's Secret. By Miss Braddon. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d- Brothers. —Ono of the shorter 
stories of tho author of “Aurora Floyd.” A cheap edition; 
i price twenty-five cents. 
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HORSEMANSHIP.- 


AMUSEMENT! 


HORSIJM AN8HIP.—NO. II. 

Lkarxikg to Ride. —A riding-school is the boat place for 
learning to ride, bat where this is not available, a level field 
is the best. The lessons should be commenced by the tutor 
eelccting a well-trained horse, with easy action—one that 
will canter from the walk at the word “canter,” and come 
down from tho canter at the word “walk,” without trotting 
or broken paces, is the best, if it can bo had. If the pupil 
be a little nervous (which, in adults, is often the case the 
first lesson or two,) she will soon gain confidence when she 
finds there is do cause to be afraid; but if a capering, hot- 
tempered horse were selected for tho first lossons, it would 
be in vain to attempt to teach her anything, as she cannot 
learn until perfect confidence is established botwcon her¬ 
self, her horse, and her tutor. 

Having seated the lady in her saddle, as previously In¬ 
structed, the tutor should place her hands on the bridle 
(which, for hulf a dozen of tho first lessons, should be a 
Urid'ton,) with a hand on each rein, by passing thorn between 
the little finger and third finger of each hand, bringing it 
over the bull of the hand and tho Yourth finger, placing the 
thumb on tbe top to prevent it from slipping. The ends of 
all the fingers should be pointed toward the body, and the 
wrists a little rounded; the bands should bo from nix to 
eight Inches apart, and raised from tbe knee, so as to be on 
about a line with the elbows. Tho elbows should be near 
the sides of the body, but not pressod so close as to give an 
appearance of stiffness. Tho head should Iks kept well up, 
but not thrown back; chest advanced, and small of the 
back hollowed; the shoulders should bo kept square to the 
front by keeping the right shoulder well back, which, I may 
here observe, the pupil, during hor first lossons, is con¬ 
stantly inclined to bring forward, causing her to sit too 
much on «>oe side of her saddle; but tho instructor should 
continually impress upon hor mind the necessity of keeping 
it bock, and f he will succeed, in a short time, in doing so 
without any effort. 

During at least a dozen lessons the pupil should be care¬ 
fully watched, and the proper instructions should bo strictly 
adhered to. When it is found that she remembers them 
all, and, knowing no other, sho naturally practices them, 
•be may now bo allowed to canter. A well-trained horse is 
as easy in its canter os in its walk, and tbe pupil will find 
that her first cantering lesson is more agroeable than all 
the others put together. It sometimes occurs that the pupil 
will be so far advanced as to be able to commenco cantering 
before sho has token twelve lessons; but this, of course, en¬ 
tirely depends upon her capacity for learning, and, there¬ 
fore, is a matter for the discretion of her instructor. 

When the pupil has had a fow cantering lossons in the 
school, she will probably evince a desire to go out on the 
road, but it would be advisable that she should be allowed 
to ride a different horse, for a few times, before she makes 
her first essay in public; sho may have confidence in the 
horse she has been riding from the first, but sho will pro¬ 
bably feed u little afraid when sho mounts another. Ilorses j 
have different action and different mouths, requiring a cor¬ 
responding difference in tho rider’s hands and seat. The 
first timo she mounts a strange horse, sho will soon find out 
that riie has not yd learned to accommodate hor seat to the 
horse's action, and, for a short time, will feel all abroad; a 
little practice, however, will suffice to convince her that her 
only movements in the saddle must bo a result of the horse's 
action, and not an independent movement of her own body. 
Her head and shoulders should be steady, and her whole 
frame united. Tho right heel Bhould bo drawn back toward 
the front cf the left leg, so as to give a firm hold of the near 
Crutch of the saddle. The left heel should be well sunk, tbe 
toe pointed inward, And this will bring tho inner part of the 
leg (tbe strongest part) well to the saddle. The left fiiot 
should be ih awn bock, so as to bend the kuco, and to bring 


the log well tinder the body to supportn. By these means 
an extraordinary firm seat is rapidly acquired, vory different 
from the self-instructed, for they invariubly sit all on the 
outside of the legB, the left toe out, and the heel pressed to 
the horse's side, with their right foot resting on the side of 
the horse’s neck, or on the point of his shoulder; their 
elbows at right angles, and their body rocking to and fro 
like the pendulum of a clock. They are what la profes¬ 
sionally termed “ disunited,” and when they find themselves 
on the back of a strange horse, of high courage, that really 
requires the hands and seat of a clever horsewoman to con¬ 
trol him, they are either speedily unseated, or dismount to 
save themselves from that most disagreeable alternative. 

When the pupil is so for advanced by school practice that 
she appears to sit moderately well in her saddle, she may 
bo allowed to ride any horse she may like best (which will 
give her more confidence,) by the side of hor tutor, at a 
walk (if tliroiigh crowded streets,) to some macadamized 
road that is tolerably free from traffic, and there commence 
to cantor at an easy pace. Lessons on the road should not 
exceed an hour and a half, and, in tho school, one hour is 
quite long cimugh, being dull and monotonous. When she 
cau handle lOT horse well, with both hands and a single 
rein, she may be instructed to handle and ride him with one 
hand and a doublo bridle. For a well-trained lady’s horse, 
the kind.of bridle callod a “Pcdham” is very good; it acts 
as a curb bit, as also a bridoon. When it is required to rids 
tho horse upon tho curb, tho pupil will take up tho curb 
rein with tho thumb and forefinger of the right hand, by 
tho,buckle or piecing, raising it a little from the horse’s 
neck; sho will then place the little and third finger between 
the two reins, and tho Bparc part of them over her fourth 
fiugor, then picking up tho bridoon (or neutral rein, for tho 
time being,) place the buckle or middle part of it in tho 
ball of her hand, when sho will find that it will hong lootedy 
nn each side of her horse’s neck, leaviug the curb rains in a 
state of tension, or acting Lightly on tho horse's mouth; the 
thumb being placed so as to bo pressed at will on the whole, 
and so prevent them from slipping; or, by raising tho thumb 
and relaxing the pressure upon the reins, she will at once 
perceivo that her bridle hand acta aa a kind of slide, which, 
when assisted by tho finger and thumb cf the right hand, 
on tho spare part, will enable her to shorten or length* u 
hor reins with the greatest possible ease, and so diKpcnnt 
with tho awkwfLrd and unseemly blundering canned by first 
letting go tho reins, and picking them up again for that 
purpose, as practiced by most seif-taught equestrians. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENT?. 

Flora’s Bocqurt.—E ach player chooses three flowers, 
having a well-known signification, either complimentary 
or uncomplimentary, to suit the person f>rwhom he se¬ 
cretly designs them: ho binds them together, deposits the 
bouquet in a vase, writes ujK»n the vase a motto, and sends 
it to the person w’hom he intends it for. 

Example.—A young lady, who is annoyed by the impor¬ 
tunities of a disagreeable admirer, expresses herself thus:— 

“I choose a poppy, a pink, and a thistle. 

“Tho poppy is a symbol the wearisomeneas which 
leads to sleep, tho pink is that of self-conceit, and tbs 
thistle is that of the wreath which self-conceit merits. 

“To tie this bouquet^! take a picop of ribbon-graas. 

“I pbico it in a vajso of the commonest earth. 

“I write upon tbe vaso: ‘Praise bo according to merit.* 

“I address the whole to Mr. -, and spore him ths 

trouble of thanking mo.” 

A young man composes his bouquet in tho following 
manner:— 

“ I choose a rdse, a pansy, and a lily of the vulloy. 

“Tho rose is tho symbol < f uity. tbe pansy that of wit, 
and tho lily of tho valley that uf virgin simplicity. 
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“I tie this bouquet With a piece of Ivy, symbolical of my j 
constancy. 

“I place it in a vase of gold, upon which I write: ‘To 
beauty, adorned by virtue.’ 

“And I present it to Miss-.” 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4®- Every reca'pt in this cook-book hat been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Soup a la Julienne.. —This soup, if well prepared, is ex¬ 
cellent at this season of the year, as it requires tor its com¬ 
position a very great variety of spring vegetables. If it is 
properly made, the liquid portion of it should be os clear as 
•berry, and the vegetables should l>e cut up as small as pos¬ 
sible. Prepare two quarts of strong, clear broth in tho fol¬ 
lowing manner:—Take four pounds of shin of beef, and a 
cow-heel, which latter must be well scraped, cleaned, and 
washed. Put these into a etewpot, and uour over them 
three quarts aud one pint of cold water; pli^tho etewpot at 
the side of the firs, and let the contents heat gradually; re¬ 
move every particle of the scum ns it rises to tho surface, 
•nd continue to skim for about a quarter of an hour after it 
has commenced boiling. Then throw in ono ounce of wilt, 
which will again cause tho scum to rise; this must be onco 
more carefully removed. Throw in four carrots and two 
turnips, half a head of celery, two onions, a littlo parsley, 
and a buuch of savory herlw; tlie,se must be well cleaned, 
and cut up into small slices: season with peppercorns. Let 
all stew gently together for four hour*. Strain It through 
a hair-sieve into a clean vessel, and let it remain until tho 
next day, when clear it from fit. Take eight small carrots, 
one turnip, and one stem of white celery; cut these into 
fine strips, nisuit un inch long: this is managed by paring 
them roond and round, until the insido is reached,nnd then 
slicing them. Put those vegetables into a saucepan, with 
a littlo weak gravy or broth, and mid a teacupful of shelled 
young peas, the same quantity of asparagus tops, and small 
infts of brocoli: l*oil these until tender in tho broth. Warm 
up the st<><-k which was made on tho previous day; throw 
tho vegetables into the soup-tureen, and pour tho boiling 
•took upon them. Serve hot. 

Green-Fa Snap. —Take a saucepan which will hold ono 
gallon of liquid, fill it nearly to the top with boiling water, 
and put it on tlu* fire. Have, ready-shelled, thrco-quartcrs 
of a pock of good-sized peas, throw them into the sancepan 
with a handful of salt, together with the skins (which must 
first be well washed.) Let these boll together, while the 
following ingredients are being prepared, and which should 
lay in cold water some time before they are added to the 
rest:—A large bunch of green onions cut up into small 
pieces, three or four fresh white lettuces, also cut small. 
Throw them into a separate sancepan, with sufficient cold 
water to stew them well down. Then take half a pound i f 
fresh butter, and beat it up with threo tablespoonfuls cf 
flour, and add it to the onions and lettuces. Take tho other 
saucepan from the fire, and strain tho contents through a 
sieve when the skins and peas are sufficiently boiled. Put 
tho soup back into the same saucepan,-and odd tho onions, 
lettuces, etc., as soon as they are stowed tender; season 
with salt and cayenne pepper to taste, and place the sauce¬ 
pan at the side of tho fire to keep warm. Boil a quarter of 
a peck of young peas with a bunch of mint, when cooked, 
•train them, and add the water to the soup; put the saucc- 
pan again close to the fire; then chop up small a handful cf 
parsley, and a few leaves of mint, throw these into the soup, 
and let the whole boil together until it Is sufficiently cooked. 
Put the young peas into tho tureen, and, when the soup is 
ready, pour It upon them, and serve it up with fried bread. 


Devonshire Soup .—Four pounds of rice, ono pound and a 
half of bacon, six onions, pepper, spice, and salt, boiled in 
ten quarts of water, will make enough for a good meal &>r 
twelve persons. * 

MEATS. 

To Cook a Fresh Beef-Tongue , (an Entree.) —Choose a 
moderate-sized beef-tongue, boil it gently in water until it 
is sufficiently tender for the skin to bo stripped from it. 
Trim it neatly round the root. Put into a saucepan one 
quarter-pound of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, half an 
onion cut up into small slices, salt and pepper to taste. Let 
these dissolve gently, at the side of the fire, until the butter 
boils. Place the tongue into these ingredients, and let it 
remain until it is browued. When this is the case, take it 
out, place it on a hot dish, by the sido of the fire, and add 
to the gravy two wineglassfuls of rod wino (either port or 
claret,) a large teaspoonful of made mustard, and one of 
walnut ketchup. When tbeso are well mixed, return the 
tongue into the gravy and simmer gently for ten minutes, 
taking care that the saucepan is closely covered, to keep in 
the aroma. When served, the tongue should bo cut into 
thick slices, and haudod. 

To Cook Kid/icys for an Entree. —Cut some slices of white 
brejul rathor more than half an Inch thick, and free then* 
from all crust or outer edge, and then cut them up again 
into ten small squares, all of one sizo, and fry them in fresh 
butter. When they are a good brown color, arrunge them 
neatly on a worm dish, which place beforo tho fire. Remove 
* ill the skin and fat from five mutton kidneys, and split them 
in half, sprinkle them all over with cayenne, and fry them 
in butter over a hot fire.. When cooked, placo the half cf a 
kidney upon each square of fried toast. Pour the fat from 
the frying-pan, and put in instead a slice of butter, aud 
when it is melted, dredge in a little flour. Shako those over 
the Are until they are slightly brown, then pour in, by de¬ 
grees, a good cupful of gravy, season with pepper, salt, and 
lemon-juice; boil up for a minute or two; pour over the 
kidneys. 

To Dress a Shoulder of Mutton. —Many consider tlie 
shoulder the most delicate part of the sheep, and tho fol¬ 
lowing manner of dressing it converts it at once into an 
excellent dish:—Parboil the shoulder, and then put it into 
a stewpan with a quart of good gravy and a little of the 
water in which it has been boiled; odd a quarter of a pound of 
rice, well washed, two tablespoonfuls of mushroom ketchup, 
ami let all stew gently together for one hour, or until the 
rice is tender. Take up tho mutton out of the pan and 
keep it warm before the fire; mix into the rice lialf a pint 
of rich cream, and a lump of butter rolled in flour. Boil it 
for a few minutes, stirring it continually. Lay the mutton 
upon a warm dish, and arrango uoatly the rice around it 
Garnish with pickled walnuts. 

A Mince, Made with Uncooked Mutton. —Cut off two pounds 
from a leg of mutton, and chop it up finely, freeing it first 
from Lit, but adding a slice or two of bacon likewise minced: 
season it well with pepper and salt, and put it into a sauce¬ 
pan, with a toaenpful of gravy and six ounces of butter. 
Cut up, very small, three young lettuces; add a quart of 
young peas, an onion chopped small. Stir all these ingre¬ 
dients over a gontle fire until quito hot, then place the 
saucepan, closely covered, at the side of the fire, and let it 
stew gently for at least three hours. Arrange it neatly iq 
tho center of a hot dish, and place round it a wall of well- 
cooked rice. 

VMET\r.LE8. 

To Boil Asparagus. —Asparagus should bo eaten as soon 
after it is cut as it is possible to procure it; it is sometimes 
preserved for a day or two by keeping the stalks Immersed 
in a little cold water, but even with that care it loses much 
of its flavor. Scrape the stems clean, with a sharp knife, 
but do not touch the green points; throw them, when 
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scraped, into cold water, and then tie them up into small 
bunches of equal size, cutting the stalks to tho same length. 
Hut them into a large saucepan filled with boiling water 
which has salt in it, and let them boil for about twenty 
^minutes, or until the stalks ore tender, when they should 
be* immediately lifted carefully out of the water. Whilst 
they arc cooking, toast some slices of white broad, dip them 
into the boiling water, cut off the crusts, and place tho 
sli. es at the bottom of tho vegetablo-dish, and tho aspara¬ 
gus at the top. Make sonic good melted butter, and serve 
it in a sauce-tnrecn. 

Fried IFrbs (ns in Staffordshire .)—Clean and dry a pood 
quantity of spinach-loaves, twO large handfuls of parsley, 
and a handful of green onions. Chop the paAley and 
onions, and sprinklo them among the spinach. Set them 
all on to stew, with some salt, and a bit of butter the size 
of a walnut; shako tho pan when it begins t« grow warm, 
and let it be closely covered over a close stove till done 
enough. It is served with slices of broiled calCs-liver, small 
rashers of bacon, and eggs fried; the latter placed on tho 
herbs, the-othcr in a separate dish. 

Stewed Celery .—Ten or twelve heads of largo celery, 
using the root, und about tbreo inches long, lay them in 
salt and water a few miniftes, then take them out, and place 
them in a stew-pan with an onion, and a fagot of herbs; 
cover them with stock, stew them gently until quito ton- 
der, reduce the stock, thicken it and pass it through a 
tammy; season with sugar, salt, and cayenne popper. Dish 
them up as you do cutlets, and either glaze thorn or pour 
the sauce over them. 

Macaroni .—Boll it in milk and water till quito tender 
with one onion and a piece of lean ham or tongue. Strain 
off the liquor, and mix sufficient cream (or milk) and flour 
to thicken it; add tapper, salt, and cayenne, if liked, and 
pour it over the maearoni. 

7b Have Mealy Potatoes .—A small pb'ce of fresh lime, put 
into the pot in which watery potatoes nro boiled, will, it is 
said, render them perfectly dry and mealy. 

DESSERTS. 

A Cabinet or Chancellor's Pudding .—Boil ono pint and a 
half of new milk with sufficient loaf-sngur to sweeten it, tho 
peel of a fresh lemon, cut thinly, a little cinnamon, mace, 
and cloves. Boil all these ingredients as if for custard. 
Beat up nino eggs, omitting the whites of four. Pour tho 
boiliug milk, etc., on to those, stirring continually, during 
the operation, then strain the wholo through a hair-eieve, 
aud let it stand till cold. Take a good-sized pudding mould, 
butter it well, and line it with spongecakes, cut into thin 
slices (it will probably require four.) Pour the custard into 
the mould, and tie it close. It will take an hour and a half 
to boil. It is an improvement, after buttering the mould, 
aud before placing the spongecakes, to arrange somo stoned 
raisins, slices of cuudicd peed, and nutmeg. Servo hot with 
wine sauce. 

Coloring for Flummery Jelly, etc .—For pink, take a small 
handful of cochineal, pound it in a mortar, steep it in a little 
strong brandy, aud strain it for use when it is wanted. For 
yellow, steep a pinch of saffron in pure water, and strain 
it for use. For green, beat the leaves of spiuach and use 
tho juice. F'or white, only add more cream. For chocolate, 
boat chocolate into a little strong coffee. There is another 
green, of gambogo aud stone-blue and sugar, which I profer 
not giving. 

A Fish Pond. —L'se very clear calf*5-foot jelly and flum¬ 
mery. Have moulds of different sizes tho shape of fish, fill 
them with flummery, colored to imitate the color of fish. 
Tartly fill a mould of convenient shape with jelly, when it 
is cold, placo some of tho fish upside down, and pour in 
more jelly; put in more fish, and fill the mould with jelly. 
The next day dip tho mould into cold water, and turn it 
out. 


^ Flummery. —Boil down calves'-fi-et into a stiff jelly, free 
^ it perfectly from fat, moat, etc., and clear it through ajelly- 
y bag until it is bright and transparent. Blanch one ounce of 
\ bitter almonds and one ounce of sweet, und boat them to a 
i| pulp in a mortar, adding a little rose-water, from time to 
| time, during the process. Warm a pint of the calfs-foot 

< stock, beat tho almonds into it, sweeten to taste, and, when 

< it is cool, mix in a pint of cream, and keep stirring it until 

< it i* thick and cool. Wet the mould in cold water, and then 
v pour in tho flummery, do not turn it out until the next 
^ day, when let tho mould be dipped into cold water before 
j attempting to turn it out. Warm water destroys the bright- 
v ness uf tho surface, and the sharp edges of the figures. 

J Orange Fritters. —Take four oranges, peel them, and re- 
* move the white Bkin and pips. Cut them into slices, and 
1 dip them in a thick batter mado with eggs, milk, flour, and 
y sugar. Put soma butter into a frying-pan, and, when it boils, 

< fry the slices of orange after they hare been thoroughly 
J dipped in the batter. Serve them with powdered sugar 
y sprinkled over them. 

s A Hen's Nest. —Make moulds of small pullets* eggs, fill 
| them with white flummery, and when it is cold, remove 
y the shells. N'lvly fill a basin with stiff calfs-foot jelly, lay 
<. in tire eggs. Then boil lemon-peel in syrup, shred it into 
v bits to ldok like straw, spread it over the eggs, and fill up 
y the low) with jolly. When it is turned out, let it stand *n 
s the 11 it side. 

y Solid Syllabub. —Cream, one quart; white wine, one 

< quart: jutco of two lemons, peel of one grated, sugar to 
«! sweeten. Mix these togother, and whip them till they are 
I; ft froth. T&ko off tho scum as it rises and place it to drain 
y on a hair-sieve. Half fill the glasses with tho Bcum and 
s heap tho froth on it. 

J FOR INVALIDS, ETC. 

i Oat-Meal Gruel .—Tako ono large spoonful of oat-meal, 
!> either coarse or jine; mix it very smoothly with two table* 
y spoonfuls of cold water. Stir it into a pint of water boiling 
) on the fire. Let it boil briskly ten or fifteen minutes; strain 
^ off. For either sort of gruel, a bit of fresh butter and a 
v little salt may be stirred in, or a little sugar and nutmeg. 
\ Ilice gruel may be made of ground rice just in the same 
y manner. As it is generally ordered when the bowels are in 
y a disordered state, it ia of special importance that the rice 
s be perfectly pure and in good keeping. Persons who often 
J; use ground rice will do well to have a mill, and grind it at 
y home as wanted. A stick of cinnamon, and a few chi*s of 
v dried Seville orange-peel may l>e l>oilod in tho gruel for 
y flavor. If rinsed and dried, they will 6ervc two or threo 
y times in succession. When strained, sweeten with loaf* 
i sugar, and add a grate of nutmeg. Rice gruel is, some- 
y times, ordered to be made with port-wine or brandy, and it 
y is possiblo for a sick porson to be in such a state as to ren- 
« der these additions suitable, but they should never be used 
1 but in cases of emergency, and under medical direction. In 
; ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they would do no good, 
| hut would, probably, do great harm. The same remark ap- 
y plies to tho use of wiue or spirits in arrow-root or gruel. In 
y ordinary cases, it is best to let them alone. Thick gruel, 
‘ whether of oat, barley, or rico, may be thinned with new 
; milk, and is a vory nourishing and agreeable fi>od, when the 
; particular disorder does not render it unsuitable. 

| Nourishing Soup for Invalids. —Boil two pounds of lean 
j veal, and quarter of a pound of pearl barley, in a quart of 
;• water very slowly, until it becomes of the consistency uf 
scream. Pass it-through a fine sieve, and salt it to taste, 
y Flavor it with celery .seed, if the taste be liked, or use fresh 
;■ celery, if in season. A vory small quantity of the seed 
« would suffice. It should simmer very slowly, as otherwise 
; the barley di>es not properly amalgamate with tho soup, 
y, It is called barley cream, and will not keep more than 
\ twenty-four hours. Beef may be used iuatoad of vcaL 
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?br Toothache. —A little horseradish scrapod and laid <-n 
the terixi of the sido affected, will, in many cases, give 
speedy relief. Another way is to place a little scraped horse¬ 
radish in the moutL, or the tooth, and just around the gum. 
It relieves rheumatic pains in the gums and face also. The 
mouth may afterward be rinsed with a little camphorated 
water, luke-warm. 

For Warts. —Dissolve as much common washing soda as 
the water will take up; wash the warts with this for a 
minute or two, and let them dry without wiping. Another 
way is to get a little bullock’6 gall, and keep it in a tattle; 
rob a little on the warts two or three times a day, and in a 
short time they will disappear. 

To Remove Corns. —Get four ounces of white diachylon 
plaster, four ounces of shoemaker’s wax, and sixty drops of 
muriatic acid or spirits of salt. Boil them for a few minutes 
in an earthen pipkin, and, when cold, roll the mass between 
the hands, and apply a little on a piece of white leather. 

Nutritious Macaroni for Invalids. —Stew the macaroni 
in water until quite soft, and drain it on the back of a sieve. 
Have ready a very strong gravy stock of ox-heel, or calves’- 
feet, place the macaroni in it, stew them together for twenty 
minutes, and serve up. % 

Tonic Aperient. —Epsom salts, one ounce; diluted sul¬ 
phuric acid, one drachm; infusion of quassia chips, half an 
imperial pint; compound tincture of rhubarb, two drachms. 
Half a wineglassful for a dose twice a day. 

For the Earache. —Four drops of oil of amber, and two 
drachms of oil of sweet almonds. Four drops of this mix¬ 
ture to be applied to the part affected. 

For a Cough. —A 8]>oonful of syrup of hoorhound and ten 
drops of spirit of sulphur, taken in a glass of spring water. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

How to Preserve Eggs. —Into ajar that holds flvo gallons 
of water put about a quartern of quick-lime, and pour over 
it boiling hard water until the jar is about three parts full; 
next day, when quite cold, it is clear, and the eggs are then 
to be laid in upon the lime, boing careful that they are well 
covered. Put a few fresh ones in every day, os they como 
in from the hen-house, if they are not all required for uso 
in the house; and, before beginning to make use of them, 
take them all out and put back what were at the top first. 
In winter they ore very useful. Ds not commence laying 
thorn by until the autumn, after the chickens are all 
hatched. Some persons put them in, in spring, before there 
is any chance of the hens beginning to sit upon their eggs, 
and thus a risk being avoided of some proving not worth 
the space they have occupied in the jar. Bought eggs do 
not generally answer, unless from some Neighboring house 
where there is no chance of their beiug shaken in moving; 
for any jolting will break the delicate little threads that 
retain the yelk in the center of the egg, and allow it to fall 
to one side, or become mixed with the little bubble of air 
at the round end of the shell, and so render them unfit for 
keeping for any length of time. The eggs should never bo 
allowed to come up to within an inch of the surface of the 
lime-water. The lime with which the water is saturated 
prevents the lime of the egg-shell from being absorbed and 
the air obtaining access to the contents of the egg. 

Diphtheria. —Take a common tobaooo pipe, place a live 
coal within the bowl, drop a little tar upon the coal, and lot 
the patient draw smoke into the mouth, and discharge it 
through the nostrils. The remedy is safe and simple, and 
should be tried whenever occasion may require. 

Milk of Roses*—Toko one teacupful of rose-wator, as much 
sub-carbonate of potash as will lie on a shilling, and half an 
ounce of oil of swoet almonda Let all be well shaken to¬ 
gether until it becomes thoroughly mixed, which will take 
same time. 


< Cleaning Carpets. —To one pail • f warm water, mid one 
, pint of ox-gall; dip a soaped flannel into the mixture, and 
* well rub the surface of the carpet, piece by piece, rinsing it 
‘ as you proceed with clean cold water, taking caro not to 
^ make the carpet too wet, and finishing off by rubbing 
‘ with a dry coarse cloth. The carpet, of course, must ta 
s well beaten before it is operated upon. This process is 
£ simple and surprisingly effective in renovating the colors. 

‘ The only drawback is the effluvium given off by the gall; 
5 but this is soon remedied by exposure to the air, or by 

< opening the window's if the carpet be laid down. 

s Plantain for Canaries. —A correspondent asks us how 

< to secure food, in winter, for her canaries. We recommend 
^ tier to lay up a store of winter food for her canaries, l.y 
v obtaining a supply of plantain from the fields or hedges, 
>, and to dry it gradually in the sun. Afterward pnt it into 
\ a brown paper bag until the frost and snow arrive, when 
s these household favorites will rejoico in the forethought 
jj and kindness of their frugal mistress whenever they receive 

> an ear of plantain from her hand. 

'< Lemonade. —Two onnees and a half of powdered citric 
<; acid, two scruples essence of lemon. Rub them thoroughly 
\ together; take of water two pints, loaf-sugar four pounds. 

< Boil the sugar and water togother, skim, pour into a basin; 
; when nearly cold, add the acid, and bottle for use. A large 

< tablespoonful added to a tumbler of wator makes a most ve- 
| freshing summer beverage. 

} Pomatum.. —Take one ounce of spermaceti, ono ounce of 
\ castor-oil, four ounces of olive oii, and two pennyworth of 
s targamot, and melt them together in a pot placed iu boiling 
\ water, stirring the mixture all the whilo; when thoroughly 
\ mixed, pour the mixture into pots while hot. 
i Mint Vinegar. —Put'fresh mint leaves into a stone jar, 
^ and pour on them a sufficient quantity of the beet wine- 
vinegar to* cover them. Set the jar In a warm place for 
‘ fourtecu days; then strain through a jelly-bag. 

^ FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

^ Fio. i. — Bridal Drxss of Whits Satin. —The skirt is trim- 
j med with a deep flounce of white lace, headod by three 
i puffings of tulle. Tho body is high, round at the waist, 
i with a long, wide sash, tied at the bock. Sleeves close, 
‘ trimmed at tho top and hand with lace. Wroath of orange 
I and jasmine. White tulle veil. 

\ Fio. ii. — Home Dress of Colored Cashmere. —Skirt long, 

< and braided around the bottom. Short, loose jacket, braided 
t to match the skirt. White under-body, with a braided 
v waist-band. 

| Fio. n i.—Dinner Dress of Yiolet-Colored Silk, trimmed 
/ with velvet of a darker shade and black guipure lace. 

J Fio. it.—Breakfast Dress of White Cashmere, open 
s down tho front, and trimmed with facings of light-blue silk. 
;• Small square cape. 

I Fio. v.—C arriage Dress of Grat Silk. —Tight-fitting 
i; basque of the same material, trumped with silk fringe and 
s braid. 

s General Remarks. —Wo think tho spring goods are not 
's as pretty, this year, as usual, if we except the organdies 
\ and chintzes. The silks are in stripes, plaids, and chenes, 
<! and though the colors are beautiful, the combinations aro 

< not pretty. There are innumerable varieties of woolen and 
^ silk goods, known by innumerable names. The foulard 
<; silks ore of better quality, this spring, than they have been 
i for some years, but the prices are exorbitantly high. In 

> fact, the same may be said of all kinds of dress goods. 

s Organdies, Lawns, and Chintzes, ore exquisitely beauti- 
£ ful, but still as high in proportion as other goods. If skirts 
are long and very much gored, bodices made with but little 
s trimming, and sleeves rather close to tho arm, a dre*i is in 
\ the fashion, no matter what modification the taste of the 
^ wearer may choose te give it. 
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Bodices are made chiefly with postillion basques at the >’ 
b u k. and a point in front. No waist-band is worn, but the \ 
bailee at the sides is carried about half an inch below the * 
line of the waist. The braiding (wheu the pattern is small) \ 
Is carried up the side seams of the back, down the shoulder ; 
scams, and around the wsiist, following, of course, the out- ' 
line of the basque. £ 

Jackets are worn of many different styles, but the pret- \ 
ticst and most popular are those which are rounded in front, s 
and quite short at the back, thus showing the plain body ; 
underneath. This under-body, or vest, may be made of the < 
same material as the dress, of silk of the same color, or of a l 
contrasting color, if preferred; or, for warmer weather, a i 
thin white body may be worn. > 

15la.cc or Dark-Colored Silks are no Unger considered in \ 
good taste for evening dresses; they should be of a light > 
shade. The gray and fawn-colored tissues look best by $ 

1 imp-light; these may bo trimmed with another color. For \ 
instance, we have seen a silk dross of silver-gray trimmed £ 
round the skirt with a border of blue silk ton inchos deep, jj 
seal loped out at the upper edge, and finished off with nur- ^ 
r»*w black Maltese lace. The body was plain, and trimmed § 
with two. bands of the samo blue silk, coming down from s 
the shoulders and narrowing toward the waffet; they were 
•Iso scalloped out and edged with lace. The sleeves, which s 
were pleated at the top and almost tight round the wrist, \ 
bud a similar trimming at the bottom. Low drosses are, 
however, of course, moro fashionable for evening wear. A > 
fiwn-colored silk dress, trimmed with blue ribbon edged i 
with lace, is a very elegant toilet. The low bodies are £ 
made plain, with points in front and behind, and a drapery * 
or liertho of tnllc, forming liroad pleats, and edged with a l 
piece of the silk. £ 

The most eccentric of all the novelties is the fashion of s 
wearing a large bow in the center, not of the Waist, but of £ 
the skirt at the back. To describe this is not easy; but im- ^ 
agine, a light-green moire antique, trimmed round the edge s 
of the skirt with a broad hand of black velvet, edgod at the v 
top with a whit© silk ball-fringe; a brood black velvet »ash, > 
similarly trimmed, commences at each side of the waist, > 
driqies the hips, and is tied mid-way at the back of the \ 
skirt; the ends fall and train with the skirt; a low green «; 
moire txxlice, with black velvet folds, and edged with a deep J 
white silk fringe. \ 

For F.vexino Dresses, young ladies wear striped silk or $ 
foulard dresses, with Jow bodies, and a stomacher of tullo ^ 
with insertions of lace, or of white pleated muslin, or else j 
the white capes of which we havo already spoken; tho \ 
newest shape of these is round, and bound with a wide ^ 
black velvet ribbon; for less simple toilets, they are in white s 
embroidered tulle, trimmed with white and black lace, or > 
blonde. Mid are cut out all round In deep scallops. s 

Canrounss are worn mush smaller than they have been; ^ 
but, for evening dress, those which are very wide at the > 
bottom are preferred, as the long train hangs better over s 
them. < 

There are few novelties In muslin and embroidery. Tory \ 
pretty bodices are now made of white muslin, tucked, and > 
ent with a rounded waist. These bodices are low, with short <; 
sleeves; round the shoulders are small puffings of muslin, > 
trimmed with Valenciennes, pnt on in festoons. With a < 
light silk skirt, and a wide grot grain sash, these small i 
bodices form very youthful toilets. 

Dipfkrkkt Kinds op Collars and Cupps are now adopted s 
with different styles of dresses. For the morning, there < 
are the plain linen collars, with, perhaps, a small amount > 
of satin stitch embroidery on the deep hem; the high cuffs s 
to match, fastened with Bmall round linen buttons, eight or \ 
ten of them, np the wrist. Then, for more elegant walking > 
drees, the pretty mixture of double linen with thick em- s 
broidery applied on a lace ground, or arranged with Valen- ^ 


ciennes or guipure insertions and medallions. Lastly, f »r 
the evening, lace collars and cuffs, the latter being cut 
square and open at the bottom, to match the sleeves of tho 
dress. 

Morning Caps are invariably made round, in tho shape of 
a net, with the trimming very full in front. Those that are 
worn in the day or tho evening are mostly made with a 
trimming arranged in tho Maria Stuart shape iu front, or a 
puff of ribbon or flowers on the forehead. The ribbon then 
goes round tho head, and terminates in a bow at the back, 
to be placed under the back hair. Tho crown of the cap is 
of a corner-shape or fanchon piece of lace, which is thrown 
over the head, but allows the hair to show a little at the 
back. This shape is extremely becoming. The catalane 
coiffure is very new and very elegant. It consists of a piece 
of crimson velvet cut in a long square, and fastened, on each 
side, by large, round-headed jet beads. The lower part of 
tho catalane is ornamented with jet beads, united by a chain 
also in jet. When pnt on nicely over the hair, this coiffure 
is very graceful; it is also made in blue velvet, with pearl 
ornaments; also in black, with coral; and also in violet, 
with gold. 

Lockets, Medallions, etc., are still very much worn 
around the neck, attached to narrow velvet ribbons. Black 
ribbon velvet is generally used for tbis purpose, os well as 
to tie the lace tncker, which may bo worn with a low-necked 
dress. But frequently the velvet is selocted to match the 
trimming of the dress—a white dress trimmed with scarlet, 
scarlet ribbon velvet, both for locket and tucker, would be 
used, and with a blue dress, blue velvet, etc. Tho tucker 
should be tied both at the front aud back. By this moons 
the lace will be drawn moro evenly. Two yards of ribbon 
velvet will be Sufficient to suspend the locket, a» long ends 
are worn. Many ladice, especially in Paris, havo latterly 
adopted the plan of mounting precious stones upon black 
velvet ft* the throat, a style which will be found advan¬ 
tageous round threats which ore neither round nor fair. 
Necklaces of all descriptions are greatly in voguo; but 
many ladies still retain the simple locket and velvet, ia 
preference to more costly necklets. Kceettos for the shoes 
made to correspond with the trimmings of the dress, like¬ 
wise ribbon velvet for the locket, aro now usually sent home 
with the dress by the generality of our best dress-makers. 

Short Basques or J ackets are very much worn 1 his spring, 
especially by young ladies. Small circulars are also popular, 
and these have hoods added. These hoods are round, and 
have a bow of ribbon, but are most becoming to tall, slim 
figures. 

Tnu Bonnets of the present season ought to please, we 
think, the most fastidious ladies, as they are so exceedingly 
becoming, being just large enough to form a framework 
round the lace, And trimmed, both inside and out, without 
any exaggeration, so that we are almost tempted to wish 
they would remain as they are. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—-D ress op White Marseilles for a Ltttlk Girl.— 
It is braided in Mack, has a quilling of the Marseilles around 
the bottom of the skirt. Small coat-eleoves; body made 
with revert. Blue waist-band and sash, blue cuffs and blue 
trimming on the hat. 

Fig. n.—D ress op Ysry Lioqt Orat Cashmere, Trimmed 
with a Band op Plaid, Cut Bus.—White body edged with a 
bend of plaid, and a bine silk waist-band. Small white felt 
hat, trimmed with plaid. 

General Remarks.— There is no change in the style of 
making children’s dresses. Sacques are the popular oot-off- 
door garment, and bats, for little girls, are high in the crown, 
and trimmed with flow era in front. 
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Bodices are made chiefly with postillion bnsquo#* at the ! ciennes or guipure insertions and medallions. Lastly. f<*r 
b i< k. «nd a point in front. No waktt-biuid Li worn, hut the \ the evening, lace collars and cuffs, the latter being cut 
b-dice at the sides is carried about half an inch Indow the '» square and open at the bottom, to match the sleeves of the 
line of the waist. The braiding (when tho pattern is small) s dress. 

is nrried up the side scams of the hack, down the shoulder i Morning Caps are invariably mode round, in the shape of 
s.Mins, ami around the waist, following, of course, the out-; ft nctj with the trimming very full in front. Those that are 
lino of the basquo. ^ worn in the day or tho evening are mostly made with a 

.1 voters are worn of many differont stylos, but the prot- !» trimming arranged in the Maria Stuart shape in front, or a 
ties! and most popular are those which are rounded in front, \ puff of ribbon or flowers on the forehead. Tho ribbon then 
and quite short at the bock, thus showing the plain body ? goes round tho head, and terminates in a bow at the bark, 
underneath. This muler-body, or vest, may be made of the > to be placed under the back hair. Tho crown of the cap is 
same material as the dress, of silk of the same color, or of a ? of a corner-shape or fanchon piece of lace, which is thrown 
contrasting color, if preferred; or, for warmer weather, a ^ over the head, but allows the hair to show a little at the 
thin white body may be worn. > back. This shape is oxtremely becoming. The catalane 

Black or Darx-Colored Silks are no Unger considered in \ coiffurc ia ver y new »“<* VW T elegant. It consists of a piece 
good taste for evening dresses; they should be of a light \ of crimson velvet cut in a long square, and fastened, on each 
shade. The gray and fawn-colored tissue* look best by \ aide » b * lar « e > round-beaded jet beads. The lower part of 
1 imp-light; these may bo trimmed with another color. For \ tbo «vtalane is ornamented with jet beads, united by a chain 
instance, we have seen a silk dress of silver-gray trimmed t ftUo im J ot - When on nice, y over the hftir ’ thia coiffure 
round tho skirt with a border of bine silk ten inches deep, ? is ver y B rac « ful ; lt u aL *° made in bhle velvet ’ witb P^ 1 
scalloped out at the upper edge, and flnished off with nar- S laments; also in black, with coral; and also in violet, 
row black Maltese lace. The body was plain, and trimmed ^ wItb £°hL 

with two bands of tho samo bine silk, coming down from | Lockets, Medallions, etc., are still very much worn 
the shoulders and narrowing toward the wafht; they were ^ around the neck, attached to narrow velvet ribbons. Black 
also scalloped out and edged with lace. The sleeves, which $ ribbon velvet is generally used for this purpose, as well m 
were pleated at the top and almost tight round the wrist, \ to tie tho lace tucker, which may bo worn with a low-necked 
bad a similar trimming at the bottom. Low dromes are, \ dress. But frequently the velvet is selected to match the 
however, of course, more fashionable for evening wear. A > trimming of the dress—a wbito dress trimmed with scarlet, 
f iwn-colored silk dress, trimmed with blue ribbon edged i scarlet ribbon velvet, both for locket and tucker, would be 
with lace, is a very elegant toilet. The low bodies aro > used, and with a blue dress, blue velvet, etc. The tucker 
made plain, with points in fr<mt and behind, and a drapery j should be tied both at the front and back. By this means 
or Wthe of tulle, forming broad pleats, and edged with a i the lace will be drawn more evenly. Two yards of ribbon 
piece of the silk. £ velvet will be dufficient to suspend the locket, ns long ends 

The most eccentric of all the novelties is the fashion of s ore worn. Many ladiee, especially in Paris, havo latterly 
wearing a Urge bow in tho center, not of the Waist, but of 5 adopted the plan of mounting precions stones upon black 
the skirt at the back. To doscribe this is not easy; but Im- \ velvet for the throat, a style which will be found advan- 
a-ine a light-green moire antique, trimmed round the edge s tageons round throats which are neither round nor lair. 
.*f the skirt with a broad band of black velvet, edged at the S Necklaces of all descriptions are greatly in voguo; but 
top with a whito silk ball-fringe; a broad black velvet sash, \ niany ladies still retain the simple locket and velvet, in 
similarly trimmed, commences at each side of tho waist, > preference to more costly necklets. Rosettes for the shoes 
dr»i|K*s the hips, and is tied mid-way at tho back of the £ mado correspond with the trimmings of the dress, like- 
skirt; the ends fall and train with the skirt; a low green i w * 80 ribbon velvet for the locket, are now usually sent home 
moire bodice, with black velvet folds, and odged with a deop \ with the dro9B **© generality of our best dress-maker*, 
white silk fringe. v Short Basque* or Jackets are very much worn this spring, 

For Kvknino Dresses, young ladies wear striped silk or ; especially by young Udies. Small circulars are also popular, 
foulard dresses, with Jow bodies, and a stomacher of tullo f and tb «»® h*v© hood » » dded * These hoods are round, and 
with insertions of lace, or of white pleated muslin, or clso | have a bow of ribbon, but ore most becoming to tall, slim 
the white capes of which we have already spoken: tho ^ figures. 

newest shape of these is round, and bound with a wide ^ The Bonnets of tho present season ought to please, we 
black velvet ribbon; for less simple toilets, they are in white ' think, the most fastidious ladies, as they are so exceedingly 
embroidered tulle, trimmed with white and black lace, or ? becoming, being just large enough to form a framework 
blonde, and are cut out all round in deep scallops. \ round the face, And trimmed, both inside and out, without 

Prik ousts are worn much smaller than they have been; any exaggeration, so that we are almost tempted to wish 
but, for evening dress, those which are very wido at the > thoy would remain as they are. 
bottom are preferred, as the long train hangs better over 1 
them. < 

There are few novelties in muslin and embroidery. Very \ 
pretty bodices are now made of white muslin, tucked, and ^ 
cut with a rounded waist. These bodices are low, with short <; Fio. i.— Dress or White Marseilles for a Little Girl. — 
sleeves; round the shoulders are small puffings of muslin,^ It is braided in black, has a quilling of tho Marseilles around 
trimmed with Valenciennes, pnt on in festoons. With a< tbs bottom of the skirt. Small coateleeves; body made 
light silk skirt, and a wide grot grain sash, these small < with revert. Blue waist-band and sash, blue cuffs and blue 
bodices form very youthftal toilets. i> trimming on the hat. 

Di Everest Kinds or Collars and Cusps are now adopted s Fra. n.— Dress or Vert Light Grat Cashmere, Trimmed 
with different styles of dresses. For the morning, there \ with a Band or Plaid, Cut Bias.— White body edged with a 
are the plain linen collars, with, perhaps, a small amount \ band of plaid, and a blue silk waist-band. Small white felt 
of satin stitch embroidery on the deep hem; the high cuffs % hat, trimmed with plaid. 

to match, fastened with small round linen buttons, eight or ^ General Remarks. —There is no change in the style of 
ten of them, up the wrist. Then, for more elegant walking ^ making children’s dresses. Sacques are the popular out-of¬ 
dress, the pretty mixture of double linen with thick em- jj door garment, and bats, for little girls, are high in the crown, 
broidery applied on a face ground, or arranged with Valen- $ and trimmed with flowers in front. 
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SCARF IN CROCHET. 


repeat from * to the end of the row. Coming 
back, knit one row plain, then knit 9 rows, 
working alternately one stitch plain and one 
purled, so as to form narrow ribs, work another 
plain row, then repeat the third row, and, com¬ 
ing back, knit one row plain. Over this waist¬ 
band continue to knit in the following manner: 
Knit only the three first stitches of last row, in¬ 
creasing one stitch between the 2nd and 3rd, 
then in returning knit plain. Begin again and 
knit 5 stitches, increasing between the 4th and 
5th, and return in plain knitting; in coming 
back knit 7 stitches, increasing between the 6th 
and 7th. Now begin the increasings for the 
chest by making 2 stitches in the 4th stitch; 
repeat this increasing in every fourth row, but 
one stitch further each time, so as to form a 
slanting line, the same as a dress-pleat. To 
prevent repetition, wo shall no longer mention 
this increasing. In the next row knit 10 stitches, 
working the 10th in the 3rd hole of the 3rd row 
of the waistband; in the next row knit 12 
stitches, the 12th in the same 3rd hole of the 
open row, and come back; in the next knit 15 
stitches, the 15th in tho 4th hole of the open 
row, and come back. Increase once more in 
the 4th hole of the open row, then work one 
row all round the waistband, and form a similar 
pointed piece or gore on the opposite side, com¬ 
ing as far as the 4th hole in the open row of 
the waistband. Go on with the jacket in plain 
knitting, always increasing slantways. After 
having thus knitted 4 plain rows, begin tho in¬ 
creasings for the back. For this count 23 
stitches on each side, beginning from the center, 
and increase on each side of these 46 stitches, 
in every 2nd row, placing the increasings each 
time two stitches further on each side. In the 
56th row you will reach the armhole. To form 
this armhole count 47 stitches on each side for 
the fronts, and 74 in the middle for the back; 


cast off the stitches between the back and fronts. 
First work the fronts, knitting 64 rows plain, 
then knit on the side of the shoulders the 2 
stitches together before the last, in every 2nd 
row, at the same time, on the side near the 
neck; knit 7 times, once in every row, and 
afterward in every tecond row, the two stitches 
before the last together, until no stitches are 
left. At the shoulders, form a point, by - in¬ 
creasing 15 stitches from the selvage; begin at 
the armhole with the two Btitches of the selvage, 
just under the decreasings for the shoulders. 
Over these 15 stitches knit plain along the arm¬ 
hole, but knitting together the two stitches be¬ 
fore the last at the other end of each row, until 
the pointed piece is finished. When the two 
fronts are completed, work 44 plain rows on 
the back, in the 32 next rows, decrease two 
stitches at the end of each row, then sew the 
pieces together at tho shoulders. After this, 
beginning at the waist, and going up to the 
neck, along the front, work first one plain row, 
and then one row of open knitting (the same 
as that round the waist), then two more plain 
rows, and cast off the stitches. The Bleeves are 
also knitted plain. They are begun at the top. 
Cast on 82 stitches, and increase in each row 
one stitch till you have 68 stitches. Knit 9 
plain rows, in the 10th knit the two last to¬ 
gether, and repeat this decreasing 9 times, 
knitting 9 plain rows between each decreasing. 
Then work 2 plain rows, then 9 rows, working 
alternately 2 plain stitches and 2 purled, so as 
to form ribs. Work one plain row, one row of 
open knitting, three more plain rows, and cast 
off the stitches. Sew *p the sleeves and sew 
it into the armhole; finish the jacket by sewing 
on buttons and making loops. The difference 
in figures will render several changes necessary 
in the number of stitches, but these can very 
easily be made. 


SCARF IN CROCHET. 

BT MRS. JANI WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give a new and $ then tie on the orange wool and work eight 
pretty pattern, printed in colors, of this Scarf, jjrows; then six rows black, eight rows orange. 

Materials. —One oz. of black split zephyr; | Repeat until the piece of work is three-quarters 
half oz. of orange or salmon color. t of a yard in length. This completes one half 

With the black wool make a chain of seven i of the Scarf Begin with the black, as at first, 
inches long. Work in dc, making three stitches ; and work a second piece exactly the same as 
in a greup. Repeat this every row until you the first piece. Join at the back, and finish the 
have a piece worked twelve inches in length; * ends with fringe alternate black and orange. 
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A Pretty Ball-Dress. —One of the ladies of the French < 
court lately appeared eta ball in a dress that created un- J 
usual admiration. The skirt was of mauvo tulle, covered, ; 
from the waist to the feet, with bows of lilac tulle, fastened \ 
down with narrow agrafes of white satin. In the center of 
each bow there was a small white velvet anemone. The ; 
bodice was likowise covered with loops of tullo (narrower ; 
than those upon the skirt,) and with white velvet ane- ^ 
raoncs; a coronet of white anemones npon the forehead, 
with a diamond in tho center of each flower. Afterward, ; 
the dress was imitated very generally. A young married ' 
lady had one all tho bows of which were of white tarlatan, 
separate! by small acorns of very bright cerise silk. The * 
dress appeared to l*e entirely covered with these small bell- *! 
like tassels. The bodice was likewise trimmed with theso * 
cerise acorns; the cerise velvet sash terminated with two > 
large acorns, and some smaller oues wero placed at the edge \ 
of tho sleeves. The head-dress was formed with cerise con- i 
voivuli, with white pistils and natural foliugo. J 


Tulle in* Head-Dresses. —Tho fair Parisians have adopted, j 
this season, the fashion of wearing tullo orMf tents among ^ 
their hair for full evening dress. The empress wore this s 
soft aerial material last season, and found it so becoming £ 
that her example is now followed by many of her subjects. ' 
The hair is dressed in very high, full bandeaux in front, and, s 
among the bands, bows of white tulle and black lace are <; 
arranged; in the center bow a mothor-of-pearl butterfly, 
nnd at the back a long wide tulle scarf. Others wear a < 
narrow hand of blue velvet in front, and a blue feather at $ 
the side, with white tulle rolled at the top of tbo bandeaux 1; 
of hair, and falling as a scarf upon tho shoulder. There is \ 
nothing like a simply arranged head of hair now to he Been l 
in Paris and in many London ball-rooms; tier upon tier of > 
rolls of hair, small curls on the forehead, and long ringlets j! 
at the back, puffs here and twists there, we can only marvel !> 
at the quantity of hair which we see so skillfully arranged s 
on a singlo head, and draw tho conclusion that the dealers ^ 
ia hair must bo driving a brisk trade. ^ 


A Beautiful Experiment. —If an acorn be suspended by l 
a piece of a threat! to within half an inch of some water \ 
contained in a hyacinth glass, nnd so permitted to remain ;» 
without being disturbed, it will, in a few months, burst, ^ 
and throw a root down into the water, and shoot upward 
his tapering stem, with beautiful lit’tlc green leaves. A ;! 
young oak tree, growing in this way on a mantle-shelf of a ^ 
room, is a very interesting object. > 

Tns Damask Hose. —This engraving shows what a true 5 
artist can do on wood. Legend tells us of a fair lady, in tho 1 
days of chivalry, who threw her glovo into tho arena, and > 
into the very claws of a lion, and dared her lover to go and 5 
fetch It. Our modern heroine is not so cruel; for she ha^ i 
only asked her companion to bring her a damask rose out £ 
of the water; but some modern cavaliers, perhaps, fear a v 
wet foot as much as the ancient knights feared a lion. ^ 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. ? 

Babbit Brook Songs. By J. H. McHaughton. 1 vol., 12 l 
mo. Bottom Oliver Ditson cC- Cb.-*This is a beautiful edi -1 
tion of the fugitive and other poems, by one of our contri- \ 
butors. “Babble Brook,” we bolievo, is tho namo of the | 
author’s residence. There are lyrics, dramatic fragments, \ 
ballads, and humorous bits, all exhibiting taste and talent. \ 
We quote one of the poems, “Tender and True,” as a proof 
that our verdict is not too partial. N 

“You think the man of tender heart 
Unsexed because you hear him sigh? ■! 

Ensexed because—unschooled in art— I 

He may not hide his streaming eye? 


Try him—let tho alarum roll— 

Who is it leads the battle on? 

The tender-hearted, noble soul! 

A Havelock or a Washington! 

You think the man who kneels In prayer 
Upon the turf, ere strife begin, 

Will fail at heart when in the air 
Tho blade and bullet whistle keen? 

Try him—‘Forward! givo battle there!’ 

Who speaks? Who leads the battle on? 

’Tis ho who knelt—the man of prayer— 

A Cromwell or a Washington 1 

Tho men of tears—the men of prayer— 

’Tis they who lead, ’tis they who win— 

The gallant souls who Mo ami dare 

Have woman-hearts, but hands of men.” 

The Ladies' Book of Readings and Recitations: A Cbllec-. 
tion of Approved Extracts from Standard Aaulhors , intended 
for the Use of Higher Classes in Schools,and Seminaries,and 
for Family Reading-Circles. By John >r. S. Hows. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Philuda: E. H. Butler <£ Cb. —This is a compilation of 
more than usual merit. Tho selections are principally from 
modern poets, English and American, though Dante, Milton, 
and Goethe also are qnotod. Tho fact that Mr. IIows is a 
successful teacher of elocution, has given him great advan¬ 
tages in this undertaking; for it requires something more 
than mero literary taste to select poems suitable to bo read 
aloud. The book is well printed. 

The Art of Conversation. With Directions for Self-Edu¬ 
cation. 1 vol., 12 mo. Hew York: Curkton .—There are 
many excellent suggestions in this volume as to dress, de¬ 
portment, methods of conversation, choice of words, etc., 
etc. Tho second half of the work, however, called, “Direc¬ 
tions for Solf-EducAtion,” seems to have fur a principal object 
tho puffing of the books of various American publishers. 

Tales from the Operas. Edited by George Frederick Par¬ 
don. 1 vol., 12 mo. Hew York: Carleton .—In this little 
volumo we have the stories of several of the most popular 
operas. Among them are Lucrezia Borgia, Don Giovanni, 
Rigoletto, II Puritan!, Norma, II Trovatore, Martha nnd La 
Somnambula, and all are tersely told. Young opera-goers 
will find tho work quite worth reading. 

The Lift, Campaigns , and Public Serrices of Gen. 
McClellan. 1 vol., 8 ro. Philada: T. B. Peterson ct? 
Brothers .—A concise biography of the first commander of 
the Army of the Potomac. Tho volumo contains the pith of 
McClellsin’s famous report. T. B. Fetcrson & Brothers also 
publish cheap editions of the lives of Grunt, Butler, Meade, 
and other Union generals. 

A Wife's Ranson. By A. T. Robinson. 1 vol., 12 mo.. 
Boston: Lcoring .—A novel of more than ordinary merit. 
The scene is laid, principally, among the Westmoreland 
lakes in England. Many of the incidents are told with 
unusual vigor. Tho character of Mrs. Zitman is a very 
lovely one, and is skillfully contrasted with that of Lctty. 

Meet for Heaven. A State of Grace upon Earth the only 
Preparation for a State of Glory in Heaven. 1 vol., crown 
8 vo.— Boston: Roberts Brothers. —A companion book to 
“ Heaven our Home,” and by tbo same pnpulur author. 
Both volumes are printed and bound with much taste. 

Heaven our Home. We Have Ho Saviour but Jesus and 
Ho Home but Heaven. 1 vol., croum 8 ro. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers .—A reprint of a book whieh has had great success 
in England, especially with the religious community. 

The Wife's Evidence. By W. G. Wills. 1 vol, 8 ro. New 
York: Harper dk Brothers .—This is written with some 
ability, but the story, on the whole, is an unpleasant one. 
A cheap edition; price fifty cents. 

The Lawyer's Secret. By Miss Bradclon. 1 ro?., 8 tv/. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson <£ Brothers. —Ono of the shorter 
stories of tho author of “Aurora Floyd.” A cheap edition; 
price twenty-five cents. 
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HORSEMANSHIP_PARLOR AMUSEMENT] 


UORSIJMANSni P.—N 0. II. 

Learning to Rids. —A riding-school is the best place for 
learning to ride, but whore this is not available, a level field 
la the best. The lessons should be commenced by the tutor 
selecting a well-trained horse, with easy action—one that 
will canter from the walk at the word “ cantor/’ and come 
down from the canter at the word “ walk,” without trotting 
or broken paces, is the best, if it can be had. If the pupil 
be a little nervous (which, in adults, is often the case the 
first lesson or two,) she will soon gain confidence when she 
finds there is Ho cause to be afraid; but if a capering, hot' 
tempered horse were selected for the first lessons, it would 
be in vain to attempt to teach her anything, as she cannot 
learn until perfect confidence Is established between her¬ 
self, her horse, and her tutor. 

Having seated the lady In her saddle, as proviou«dy In¬ 
structed, the tutor should place her hands on the bridle 
(which, for half a dozen of the first lessons, should be a 
Uritloon,) with a hand on each rein, by passing thorn between 
the little finger and third finger of each hand, bringing it 
over tlu* ball of the hand and thoYourth finger, placing the 
thumb «m tbe top to prevent it from slipping. The ends of 
all the fingers should bo pointed toward the body, and the 
wrists a little rounded; the hands should bo from six to 
eight inches apart, and raised from the knee, so ns to be on 
about a line with the cllwws. Tho elbows should be near 
the sides of tho l*ody, but not pressed so close ns to give an 
appealance of stiffness. Tho head should be kept well up. 
but not thrown back; chest advanced, and small of the 
bark hollowed; the shoulders should bo kept square to the 
front by keeping tho right shoulder well back, which, I inny 
here observe, the pnpil, during her first logons, is con¬ 
stantly inclined to bring forward, causing her to sit too 
much on one side of her saddle; but the instructor should 
continually impress upon her mind tho necessity of keeping 
it back, and she will succeed, in a short time, In doing so 
without any effort. 

During at least a dozen lessons the pupil should he care¬ 
fully watched, nnd the proper instructions should bo strictly 
adhered to. When it is found that sho remembers them 
all, and, knowing no other, she naturally practices them, 
she may now bo allowed to canter. A well-trained horse is 
as easy in its canter as in its walk, and the pupil will find 
that her first cantering losson is more agrooablo than all 
the others put together. It sometimes occurs that the pupil 
will be so far advanced as to be able tocoimnenco cantering 
before she has taken twelve lessons; but this, of course, en¬ 
tirely depends upon her capacity for learning, and, there¬ 
fore, is a matter for the discretion of her instructor. 

When the pupil has had a few can ton tig lessons in the 
school, she will probably evinoe a desire to go out on the 
road, but it would be advisable that she should be allowed 
to ride a different horse, for a few times, before she makes 
her first essay in public; sho may have confidence in the 
horse she has been riding from the first, but sho will pro¬ 
bably feel a little afraid when she mounts another. Horses 
have different action and different mouths, requiring a cor¬ 
responding difference in the rider’s hands and seat. The 
first time she mounts a strange horse, she will soon find out 
that she has not yet learned to accommodate her seat to the 
horse's action, and, for a short tirao, will feel all nbroad; a 
little practice, however, will suffice to convince her that her 
only movements in the saddle must bo a result of the horse’s 
action, and not an independent movement of her own body. 
Her head nnd shoulders should he steady, and her whole 
frame united. The right heel should bo drawn back toward 
the front (f the left log, so as to give a firm bold of tho near 
crutch of the saddle. Tbe left heel should be well sunk, the 
toe pointe 1 inward,am! thi.; will bring tho inner part of the 
leg (the st r m”cst part) well to tho saddle. Tho left foot 
should be drawn back, so as to bend the kueo, and to bring 


the log well under tbe body to support 1L By these mean* 
an extraordinary firm seat is rapidly acquired, very different 
from the self-instructed, for they invariubly sit all on the 
outside of the legs, the left toe out, and the heel pressed to 
the horse’s aide, with their right foot resting on the side of 
the horse’s neck, or on the point of his shoulder; their 
elbows at right angles, and their body rocking to and fro 
like the pendulum of a clock. They are what is profes¬ 
sionally termed “ disunited,” and when they find themselves 
on the back of a strange horse, of high courage, that really 
requires the hands and seat of a clever horsewoman to con¬ 
trol him, they are either speedily unseated, or dismount to 
save themsolves from that most disagreeable alternative. 

When the pupil is so far advanced by school practice that 
she appears to sit moderately well in her saddle, she may 
bo allowed to ride any hors© she may like best (which will 
give her more confidence,) by the side of her tutor, at a 
walk (if through crowded streets,) to some macadamised 
road that is tolerably free from traffic, and there commence 
to canter at an easy pace. Lessons on the road should not 
exceed an hour and a half, and, in the school, one hour is 
quite long ci^gh, being dull and monotonous. When she 
can handle 1* horse well, with both hands and a single 
rein, she may be instructed to handle and ride him with ono 
hand and a doublo bridle. For a well-trained lady's horse, 
the kiuiLof bridle called a “Pelham” is very good; it acts 
as a curb bit, as also a bridoon. When it is required to rule 
the horse upon the curb, tho pupil will take up the curb 
rein with tho thumb and forefinger of the right hand, by 
the.buckle or piecing, raising it a little from the horse's 
neck; she will then place the little and third finger between 
the two reins, and tho spare part of them over her fourth 
finger, then picking up tho bridoon (or neutral rein, for tho 
time being,) place tho buckle or middlo part of it in tho 
ball of her hand, when she will find that it will hang loosely 
on each side of licr horse’s neck,leaving the curbroins in a 
state of tension,or acting lightly on tho horse’s mouth; the 
thumb being placed so as to ho pressed at will on the whole t 
and so prevent them from slipping; or, by raising the thumb 
and relaxing tho pressure upon the reins, she will at once* 
perceive that her bridle baud acts os u kind of .slide, which, 
when assisted by tho finger and thumb i f the right hand, 
on tho spare part, will enable her to shorten or leugthcu 
her roiuswith tho greatest possible ease, and so dirpmus* 
with tho awkward and unseemly blundering caused by first 
letting go the reins, and puking them up again for that 
purpose, as practiced by most seif-taught equestrians. 


P A R LO It AMUSEMENTS. 

Flop Us Bocqlkt. —Each player choices three fiewerq 
having a well-known signification, either complimentary 
or uncomplimentary, to suit the person far whom he m*- 
cretly designs them; ho hinds them together, deposit* the 
bouquet in a vase, writes upon the vase a motto, and sends 
it to the person whom ho intends it for. 

Example. —A young lady, who is annoyod by tho impor¬ 
tunities of a disagree;) Me admirer, e.vprej-ses her»clf thus;— 

“I choose n poppy, a pink, and a thistle. 

“The poppy is a symbol if the wearisomenew which 
leads to sl*;ep, tho pink is licit of self-conceit, and tbe 
thistle Is that of the wreath which self-conceit merit*. 

“To tie tills bouquet^! take a pieop of ribffm-graas. 

“I place it in a vase of the commonest earth. 

“1 write upon the vase: ‘Praise be according to merit,* 

“I address tho wholo to Mr. -, and spare him th* 

trouble of thanking mo.” 

A young man composes his bouquet in tbo following 
in.inner;— 

“ T choose a rbse, a pansy, and a lily of the valley. 

“The rose is the symbol (fie uty. the pan-y that of wit, 
and the lily of the valley that of virgin simplicity. 
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“I tie this bouquet With a piece of ivy, symbolical of my < Devonshire Soup. —Four pounds of riot*, ono pound and a 
constancy. > half of bacon, six onions, pepper, spice, and salt, boilod in 

“I place it in a vase of gold, upon which I write: ‘To \ ten quarts of water, will make enough for a good meal Cor 
beauty, adorned by virtue.’ $ twelve persons. ^ 

** And I present it to Miss-.” \ itxats. 

To Cook a Fresh Beef-Tongue, (an Entree.) —Choose a 
moderate-sized beef-tongue, boil it gently in water until it 
is sufficiently tender for the skin to bo stripped from it. 
Trim it neatly round the root. Put into a saucepan one 
quarter-pound of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, half an 
onion cut up into small slices, suit and pepper to taste. Let 
these dissolve gently, at the side of the Are, until the butter 
boils. Placo the tongue into these ingredients, and let it 
remain until it is browned. AVlieu this is the case, take it 
out, place it on a hot dish, by the side of the fire, and add 
to the gravy two wineglassfuls of red wine (either port or 
claret,) a large teaspoonful of made mustard, and one of 
walnut ketchup. When these are well mixed, return the 
tongue into the gravy and simmer gently for ten minutes, 
taking caro that the saucepan is closely covered, to keep in 
the aroma. When served, the tongue should bo cut into 
thick slices, and haudod. 

To Cook Kidneys for an Entree. —Cut some Blices of white 
bread rather more than half an inch thick, and free them 
from all crust or outer edge, and then cut them up again 
into ten small squares, all of ono size, and fry them in fresh 
butter. When they are a good brown color, arrange them 
neatly on a warm dish, which place before tlie Are. Remove 
"nil the skin and fat from five mutton kidneys, and split them 
in half, sprinkle them all over with cayenne, and fry them 
in butter over a hot fire.. When cooked, place the half of a 
kidney upon each square of fried toast. Pour tho fat from 
the frying-pan, and put in instead a slice of buttor, and 
when it is melted, dredgo in a little flour. Shako these over 
the Are until they are slightly brown, then pour in, by de¬ 
grees, a good cupful of gravy, season with pepper, salt, and 
lemon-juice; boil up for a minute or two; pour over the 
kidneys. 

To Drees a Shoulder of Mutton. —Many consider tlte 
shoulder the most delicate part of the sheep, and the fol¬ 
lowing manner of dressing it converts it at once into an 
excellent dish:—Parboil the shoulder, and then put it into 
a stewpan with a quart of good gravy and a little of the 
w'ater in which it has boon boiled; add a quarter of a pound of 
rice, well washed, two tablespoonfnls of mushroom ketchup, 
and let all stew gently together for one hour, or until the 
rico is tender. Take up the mutton out of the pan and 
keep It warm before the fire; mix into the rice half a pint 
of rich cream, and a lump of butter rolled in flour. Bui! it 
for a few minutos, stirring it continually. Lay the mutton 
upon a warm dish, and arrango neatly the rice around it 
Garnish with pickled walnuts. 

A Mince , Made with Uncooked Mutton. —Cut off two pounds 
from a leg of mutton, and chop it up finely, freeing it first 
from fat, but adding a slice or two of bacon likewise minced: 
season it well with pepper and salt, and put it into a sauce¬ 
pan, with a tcacupful of gravy and six ounces of butter. 
Cut up, very smalt, three young lettuces; add a quart of 
young peas, on onion chopped small. Stir all these ingre¬ 
dients over a gentle Are until quito hot, then placo the 
saucepan, closely covered, at tho side of the fire, and let it 
stew gently for at loast three hours. Arrange it neatly iq 
the center of a hot dish, and plucc round it a wall of well- 
cooked rice. 

VEGETABLES. 

To Boil Asparagus. —Asparagus should bo eaten as soon 
after it is cut as it is possible to prheure it; it is sometimes 
preserved for a day or two by keeping the stalks Immersed 
in a little cold water, but even with that care it loses much 
of its flavor. Scrape the stems clean, with a sharp knif**, 
but do not touch tho greon points; throw them, when 
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SSf Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

80UPS. 

Soup a la Julienne.. —This soup, if well prepared, is ex¬ 
cellent at this season of the year, as it requires for its com¬ 
position a very great variety of spring vegetables. If it is 
properly made, tho liquid portion of it should be as clear as 
■berry, and the vegetables should be cut up as small as pos¬ 
sible. Prepare two quarts of strong, clear broth in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—Take four pounds of shin of beef, and a 
cow-heel, which latter must be well scraped, deoiled, anil 
washed. Put these into a stewpot, and pour ovor them 
three quarts and one pint of cold water; pll^tho stewpot at 
the side of the fire, and let the contents heat gradually; re¬ 
move every' particle of the scum as it rises to tho surface, 
and continue to skim for about a quarter of an hour after it 
has commenced boiling. Then throw in ono ounco of suit, 
which will again cause the scum to riso; this must be once 
more carefully removed. Throw in four carrots and two 
turnips, half a head of celery, two onions, a littlo parsley, 
and a bunch of savory herbs; these must bo well cleaned, 
and cut up into smnll slices; season with peppercorns. Let 
all stew gently together for four hours. Strain it through 
a hair-sieve into a clean vessel, and let it remain until tho 
next day, when clear it from fat. Take eight small carrots, 
one turnip, and one stem of white celery; cut these into 
fine strips, fllxait an inch long: this is managed by paring 
them round and round, until the inside is reached,and then 
slicing them. Put these vegetables into a saucepan, with 
n littlo weak gravy or broth, and add a teacupful of shelled 
young poi.«. the same quantity of .asparagus tops, and small 
jtufts of brocoli: l*oil these until tender in the broth. Warm 
up the stock which was made on the previous day; throw 
the vegetable* into the soup-tureen, and pour tho boiling 
■took upon them. .Serve hot. 

Creen-Pra Soup .—Take a saucepan which will hold ono 
gallon of liquid, fill it nearly to the top with boiling water, 
and put it on tlu: fire. Have, ready-shelled, thrco-qunrters 
of a peck of good-sized peas, throw them Into tho sancepan 
with a handful of salt, together with the skins (which must 
first be well wonted.) Let these boil together, while the 
fallowing ingredients are being prepared, and which should 
lay in cold water some time before they aro added to tho 
rest:—A large bunch of green onions cut up into small 
pieces, three or four fr esh white lettuces, also cut small. 
Throw them iuto a separate saucepan, with sufficient cold 
water to stew them well down. Then take half a pound of 
fresh butter, and beat it up with three tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and add it to the onions and lettuces. Tako the other 
saucepan from the fire, and strain tho contents through a 
sieve when the skins and peas aro sufficiently boiled. Put 
tho soup back into the same sancepan,'and add the onions, 
lettuces, etc., ns soon as they aro stowed tender; season 
with salt and cayenne pepper to taste, and place the sauce¬ 
pan at the side of the fire to keep warm. Boil a quarter of 
a peck of young pens with a bunch of mint, when cooked, 
•train them, and add the water to the sonp; put the sauce¬ 
pan again close to the fire; then chop up small a handful of 
parsley, and a few leaves of mint, throw these into the soup, 
and let the whole boil together until it is sufficiently cooked. 
Put the young peas into tho tnreen, and, when the soup is 
ready, poor it upon them, and serve it up with fried bread. 
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scraped, into cold water, and then tie them up into small 
bunches of equal size, cutting the stalks to the same length. 
Put them into a large saucepan filled with boiling water 
which has salt in it, and let them boil for about twenty 
^minutes, or until the stalks aro tender, when they should 
be immediately lifted carefully out of the water. Whilst 
they arc cooking, toast some slices of white broad, dip them 
into the boiling water, cut ofT the crusts, and place the 
sli. es at tho bottom of the vegctable-dish, and the aspara¬ 
gus at the top. Make some good melted butter, and serve 
it in a sauce-tureen. 

Fried Herbs (as in Staffordshire.)—Clean and dry a good 
quantity of spinach-leaves, two large handfuls of parsley, 
and a handful of green onions. Chop the paAley and 
onions, and sprinkle them among the spinach. Set them 
all on to stew, with some salt, and a bit of butter the size 
of a walnut; shake the pan when it begins to grow warm, 
and let it be closely covered over a close stove till done 
onongh. It is served with slices of broiled calfs-liver, small 
rashers of bacon, and eggs fried; the latter placed on the 
herbs, the-other in a separate dish. 

Stewed Celery .—Ten or twelve heads of largo celery, 
udng the root, and about three inches long, lay them in 
salt and water a few mintftes, then take them out, and place 
them in a stowpan with an onion, and a fagot of herbs; 
cover them with stork, stew them gently until quite ten¬ 
der, reduce tho stock, thicken it and pass it through a 
tammy; season with sugar, salt, and cayenne pepper. Dish 
them up as you do cutlets, and either glaze them or pour 
the sauce over them. 

Macaroni .—Boil it in milk and water till quite lender 
w ith one onion and a piece of lean ham or tongue. Strain 
off the liquor, and mix sufficient cream (or milk) and flour 
to thicken it; add pepper, salt, aud cayenne, if liked, and 
pour it over the macaroni. 

7b. Have Mealy Potatoes .—A small piece of fresh lime, put 
Into the pot in which watery potatoes uro boiled, will, it is 
said, render them perfectly dry and mealy. 

DESSERTS. 

A Cabinet or Chancellor's Pudding .—Boil one pint and a 
half of new milk with sufficient loaf-sugar to sureeten it, tho 
peel of a fresh lemon, cut thinly, a little cinnamon, macc, 
and cloves. Boil all those ingredients as if for custard. 
Beat up nine eggs, omitting the whites of four. Pour the 
bolliug milk, etc., on to these, stirring continually, during 
the operation, then strain the whole through a hair-sieve, 
and let it stand till cold. Take a good-sized pudding mould, 
butter it well, and line it with spongecakes, cut into thin 
slices (it will probably requiro four.) Pour the cuatard into 
the mould, and tie it close. It will take an hour and a half 
to boil. It is an improvement, after buttering the mould, 
and before placing the spongecakes, to arrange some stoned 
raisins, slices of candied peel, and nutmeg. Serve hot with 
vine sauce. 

Coloring for Flummery Jelly, etc .—For pink, take a small 
handful of cochineal, pound it in a mortar, steep it in a little 
strong brandy, and strain it for use when it is wanted. For 
yellow, steep a pinch of saffron in pure water, aud strain 
it for use. For green, beat the leaves of spinach and use 
tho juice. For white, only add more cream. For chocolate, 
heat chocolate into a little strong coffee. There is another 
green, of gamboge aud stone-blue and sugar, which I prefer 
not giviug. 

A Fish Pond. —U»o very clear calf’s-foot jelly and flum¬ 
mery. Have moulds of different sizes the shape of fish, fill 
them with flummery, colored to imitate the color of fish. 
Partly fill a mould of convenient shape with jelly, when it 
is cold, place some of tho fish upside down, and pour in 
more jelly; put in more fish, and fill the mould with jelly. 
The next day dip tho mould into cold water, and turn it 
out. 


^ Flummery .—Boil down calveAfi-et into a stiff jelly, free 
^ it perfectly from fat, meat, etc., and clear it through a jelly- 
i bag until it is bright and transparent. Blanch one ounce of 
\ bitter almonds and one ounce of sweet, and beat them to a 

I pulp in a mortar, adding a little rose-water, from time to 
time, during the process. Warm a pint of tho calfs-fwt 
< stock, beat the almonds into it, sweeten to taste, and, when 
i it is cool, mix in a pint of cream, and keep stirring it until 
J it is thick and cool. Wot the mould in cold water, and then 
v P"ur in tho flummery, do not turn it out until the next 
l day, when let the mould be dipped into cold water before 
s attempting to turn it out. Warm water destroys the bright- 
< ness of tho surface, and the sharp edges of the figures. 

J Orange Fritters .—Take four oranges, peel them, and re- 
} move the whit© skin and pips. Cut them into slices, and 
v dip them in a thick batter made with eggs, milk, flour, and 
; sugar. Put some butter into a frying-pan, and, when it boils, 

< fry the slices of orange after they have been thoroughly 
l dipped in the batter. Serve -them with powderod sugar 
' sprinkled over them. 

s A lien's Nest .—Make moulds of small pullets’ eggs, fill 
> them with white flummery, and when it is cold, romove 
( tho shells. NVy fill a basin with stiff calf* s-foot jelly, lay 
$ in the eggs. Then boil lemon-peel in syrup, shred it into 
1; bits to ldek like Btraw, spread it over the eggs, and fill up 
< tho bowl with jolly. When it is turned out, let it stand »n 
the flat side. 

\ Solid Syllabub. —Cream, one quart; white wine, one 
;■ quart; juice of two lemons, pool of ono grated, sugar to 
> sweeten. Mix these togother, and whip them till they are 
!; a froth. Take off the scum as it ri^os and pl:ice it to drain 
^ on a hair-sieve. Half fill the glasses with the scum and 
<; heap tho froth on it. 

} 

<1 FOR INVALIDS, ETC. 

\ Oat-Meal Gruel .—Take ono large spoonful of oat-meal, 
i either coarse or flno; mix it very smoothly with two table* 

^ spoonfuls of cold water. Stir it into a pint of water boiling 
] on the fire. Let it boil briskly ten or fifteen minutes; strain 
J off. For either sort of gruel, -a bit of fresh butter and a 
;> little salt may be stirred in, or a little sugar and nutmeg, 
v Ilice gruel may be mado of ground lice just in the same 
^ manner. As it is generally ordered when tho bowels are in 
' a disordered state, it Ls of special importance that the rice 
v bo perfectly pure and In good keeping. Persons who often 
$ two ground rice will do well to have a mill, and grind it at 
* home as wanted. A stick of cinnamon, and a few chiys of 
'< dried Seville orange-peel may l>e boiled in tho gruel for 
< flavor. If rinsed and dried, they will serve two or threo 
; times in succession. When strained, sweeten with loaf- 
’<■ sugar, and odd a grate of nutmeg. Jtico gruel is, some* 
l times, ordered to be mode with port-wine or brandy, and it 
; is possible for a sick person to bo in stu b a state as to ren- 
• Ucr tkeso additions suitable, but they should never be used 
y but in cases of emergency, and under medical direction. In 
; ninety-nine cases out of a bundled they would do no good, 
* but would, probably, do great harm. Tho same remark ap- 
1 plies to the use of wine or spirits in arrow-root or gruel. In 
• ordinary cases, it is best to let them alone. Thick gruel, 
t whether of oat, barley, or rice, may be thinned with new 
milk, and is a very nourishing aud agreeable too d, when the 
; particular disorder does not render it unsuitable. 

£ Nourishing Soup for Invalids .—Boil two pounds of lean 
.) veal, and quarter of a pound of pearl barley, in a quart of 
k water very slowly, until it becomes of the consistency of 
i cream. Pass it ^through a fine sieve, and salt it to taste. 
Flavor it with celery .seed, if tho taste be liked, or use fresh 
celery, if in season. A very small quantity of the seed 
t, would suffice. It should simmer very slowly, as otherwise 
the bailey does not properly amalgamate with the soup. 
j.It is called barley cream, and will uot keep more than 
\ twenty-four hours. Beef may be used instead of veal. 
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/br Toothache. —A little horseradish scraped and laid ®n 
the flrri'i of the side affected, will, in many cases, give 
speedy relief. Another way is to place a little scraped horse¬ 
radish in tho moutli, or the tooth, and just around the gum. 
It relieves rheumatic pains in tho gums and face also. The 
month may afterward be rinsed with a little camphorated 
water, luke-warm. 

For Warts. —Dissolve as much common washing soda ns 
tha water will take up: wash the warts with this for a 
minute or two, and let them dry without wiping. Another 
way is to get a little bullock's gall, and keep it in a bottle; 
rub a little on the warts two or three times a day, and in a 
short time they will disappear. 

To Remove Corns. —Get four ounces of white diachylon 
plaster, four ounces of shoemaker’s wax, and sixty drops of 
muriatic acid or spirits of salt. Boil them for a few' minutes 
In an earthen pipkin, nnd, when cold, roll the mass between 
the hands, and apply a little on a piece of white leather. 

Nutritious Macaroni for Invalids. —Stew the macaroni 
in water until quito soft, and drain it on the back of a sieve. 
Have ready a very strong gravy stock of ox-heel, or calves’- 
feet, place the macaroni in it, stew them together for twenty 
minutes, and serve up. w 

Tonic Aperient. —Epsom salts, one ounce; diluted sul¬ 
phuric acid, one drachm; infusion of quassia chips, half an 
imperial pint; compound tincture of rhubarb, two drachms. 
Half a wineglassful for a dose twice a day. 

For the Earache. —Four drops of oil of amber, and two 
drachms of oil of sweet almonds. Four drops of this mix¬ 
ture to be applied to the part affected. 

For a Cough. —A spoonful of syrup of hoorhonnd and ten 
drops of spirit of sulphur, taken in a glass of spring water. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

How to Preserve Eggs. —Into ajar that holds five gallons 
of water put aliout a quartern of quick-lime, and pour over 
it boiling hard water nntil the jar is about three parts full; 
next day, when quite cold, It is clear, and the eggs are then 
to bo laid in upon the lime, being careful that they are well 
covered. Put a few fresh enos in every day, as they como 
in from tho hen-house, if they are not all required for use 
in the houso; and, before beginning to moke use of then), 
take them all out and put back what were at the top first. 
In winter they are very nsefitl. Ds not commence laying 
thorn by until tho autumn, after the chickens are all 
hatched. Some persons put them in, in spring, before there 
is any chance of tho hens beginning to sit upon their eggs, 
and thus a risk being avoided of some proving not worth 
the space they have occupied in the jar. Bought eggs do 
not generally answer, unless from some neighboring house 
where there is no chance of their beiug shaken in moving; 
for any jolting will break the delicate little threads that 
retain the yelk in the center of the egg, and allow it to fall 
to one side, or become mixed with the little buhblo of air 
at the round end of tho shell, and so render them unfit for 
keeping for any length of time. Tho egga should never bo 
allowed to come up to within an inch of the surface of tho 
lime-water. Tho lime with wliich the water is saturated 
prevents tho lime of the egg-shell from being absorbed and 
the air obtaining access to the contents of the egg. 

Diphtheria. —Take a common tobaooo pipe, place a live 
cool within the bowl, drop a little tar upon the coal, and let 
the patient draw smoke into the mouth, and discharge it 
through the nostrils. The remedy is safe and simple, and 
should be tried whenever occasion may require. 

Milk qf Roses. —Take one teacupful of rose-water, as much 
sub-carbouate of potash as will lie on a shilling, and half an 
ounce of oil of sweet almonds. Let all be well shaken to¬ 
gether until it becomes thoroughly mixed, which will take 
seme time. 


< Cleaning Carpets ,—To one pail < f warm water, add one 
; pint of ox-gall; dip a soaped flannel into tho mixture, and 
£ well rub the surface of the carpet, piece by piece, rinsing it 
v as you proceed with clean cold water, taking caro not to 
I; make the carpet too wet, nnd finishing off by rubbing 
£ with a dry coarse cloth. Tho carpet, of course, must be 
v well beaten before it is operated upon. This process is 
£ simple and surprisingly effective in renovating the colors. 
£ Tho only drawback is the effluvium given off by the gall; 
jj but this is soon remedied by exposure to the air, or by 
£ opening tho windows if the carpet be laid down. 
i Plantain for Canaries .—A correspondent asks us how 
i to secure food, in winter, for her canaries. We recommend 

> her to lay up a store of winter food for her canaries, l.y 
\ obtaining a supply of plantain from the fields or hedges, 

> and to dry it gradually in the sun. Afterward put it into 

i a brown paper bag until the frost and snow arrive, when 
these household favorites will rejoico in the forethought 
, and kindness of their frugal mistress whenever they receive 
£ an ear of plantain from her hand. 

\ Lemonade .—Two ounces and a half of powdered citric 
< acid, two scruples essence of lemon. Rub them thoroughly 
\ together; take of water two pints, loaf-sugar four pounds. 
< Boil the sugar and water together, skim, pour into a basin; 
£ when nearly cold, add tho acid, and bottlo for use. A large 
£ tablespoonful added to a tumbler of wator makes a most se- 
\ freshing summer beverage. 

£ l\>matum .—Take ono ounce of spermaceti, ono ounce of 
s castor-oil, four ounces of olivo oil, and two pennyworth of 
£ bergamot, and melt them together in a pot placed in boiling 
^ water, stirring the mixture all the while; when thoroughly 
s mixed, pour the mixture into pots while hot. 

<! Mint Vinegar. —Put-fresh mint leaves into a stone jar, 
^ and peur on them a sufficient quantity of the best wiue- 
vinegar to* cover them. Set the jar In a worm place for 
< fourteen days; then strain through a jelly-bag. 


| FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

£ Fig. i.—Bridal Dress of White Satin.— The skirt is trim- 
£ med with a deep flounce of white lnce, headod by three 
£ puffings of tulle. Tho body is high, round at the waist, 
£ with a long, wide sash, tied at tho back. Sleeves close, 
£ trimmed at tho top and hand with lace. Wreath of orange 
£ and jasmine. White tnlle veil. 

£ Fio. ii.— Home Dress of Colored Cashmere. —Skirt long, 
l and braided around the bottom. Short, loose jacket, braided 
£ to match the skirt. White under-body, with a braided 
£ waist-band. 

< Fm. in.—D inner Dress of Yiolet-Colored Silk, trimmed 
£ with velvet of a darker shade and black guipure lace. 

5 Fio. iv.—B reakfast Drrss of White Cashmere, open 
s down the front, and trimmed with facings of light-blue silk. 
i Small square cape. 

s F:a. v.—C arriage Dress of Grat Silk.—T ight-fitting 
£ basque of the same material, trhmped with silk fringe and 
£ braid. 

< General Remarks.— Wo think tho spring goods are not 

< as pretty, this year, as usual, if we except the organdies 
£ and chintzes. The silks are in stripes, plaids, and ckenes, 
s and though the colors are beautiful, the combinations are 
\ not pretty. There are innumerable varieties of woolen and 
| silk goods, known by innumerable names. The foulard 
£ silks ore of better quality, this spring, than they have been 
\ for some years, but the prices are exorbitantly high. In 
£ fact, the same may be said of all kinds of dress goods. 

s Organdies, Lawns, and Chintzes, are exquisitely beauti- 
> fnl, but still as high in proportion as other goods. If skirts 
\ are loug and very much gored, bodices made with but little 
\ trimming, and sleevea rather close to the arm, a dress is in 
£ the fashion, no matter what modification the testa of the 
^ wearer may choose te give it. 
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Bodices arc made chiefly with postillion barque* at the ! 
b i<-k. ami a poiut in front. No waist-hand is worn, but the \ 
b '-lice at the sideH is carried f.bout half an inch below the 
line of the waist. The braiding (when the pattern la email) } 
is carried up the side seams of the back, down the shoulder s 
b<m!iis, and around the waist, following, of courso, the out- ^ 
line of the basque. i 

.1 vCKCTfl arc worn of many different styles, but the pret- \ 
ticst and most popular are those w hich are rounded in front, s 
*J »»1 quite short at the back, thus showing the plain body £ 
underneath. This under-lxsly, or vest, may be made of the > 
same material as the dress, of silk of the same color, or of a < 
contrasting color, if preferred; or, for warmer weather, a ij 
tl»in white body may be worn. j> 

Black or Dark-Colored Silks are no linger considered in <j 
good taste for evening dresses; they should be of a light £ 
shade. The gray and fawn-colored tissue* look best by s 
1 \ui(>-Iight; these may bo trimmed with another color. For ^ 
instance, we have seen a silk dress of silver-gray trimmed > 
round tho skirt with a border of bine silk ten inchos deep, s 
scalloped out at the upper'odgo, and finished off with nar- i 
row black Maltese lace. Tho body was plain, and trimmed ^ 
with two. bands of the same blue silk, coming down from s 
the shoulders and narrowing toward the wafet; they were ‘J 
also scalloped out and edged with lace. The sleeves, which $ 
were ploatod at the top and almost tight round the wrist, \ 
had a similar trimming at the bottom. Low drosses are, > 
however, of course, more fashionable for evening wear. A .‘J 
fiwn-colored silk dress, trimmed with blue ribbon edged ' 
with lacc, is a very elegant toilet. The low bodies are ; 
made plain, with points in front and behind, and a drapery ^ 
•»r lsirtho of tnllc, forming brood pleats, and edged with a i 
piece of the silk. $ 

The most occentric of all the novelties is the fashion of 5 
wearing a largo bow in the center, not of the Waist, but of £ 
the skirt at the back. To describe this is not easy; hut im- ^ 
a_ciue a light-green moire antique, trimmed round the edge % 
«»f the skirt with a broad band of black velvet, edged at the i 
top with a white silk ball-fringe; a broad black velvet sash, \ 
similarly trimmed, commences at each side of tho waist, > 
drupes the hips, and is tied mid-way at tho back of tho s 
skirt; the ends fall and train with the skirt; a low green ^ 
moire bodice, with black velvet folds, and edged with a deep \ 
white silk fringe. s 

For Evkxino Dresses, young ladies wo*r striped silk or \ 
foulard drcsscB, with low bodies, and a stomacher of tullo \ 
with Insertions of lncc, or of white pleated mnslin, or elso | 
the white capes of which we have already spoken; the 1, 
newest shape of these is ronnd, ami bound with a wide ^ 
black velvet ribbon; for less simple toilets, they are in white s 
embroidered tulle, trimmed with white and black lace, or < 
blonde, and are cut out all round in deep scallops. \ 

Crinolines are worn much smaller than they have been; 
Kut, for evening dross, thoso which are very wide at tho < 
bottom are preferred, as the long train hangs better over 5 
them. | 

There aro few novelties in mnslin and embroidery. Very \ 
pretty bodices are now made of white muslin, tucked, and \ 
cut with a rounded waist. These bodices are low, with short ^ 
sleeves; round the shoulders are small pnfflngs of muslin ,) 
trimmed with Valenciennes, put on in festoons. With a < 
light silk skirt, and a wide grot grain sash, those small j 
bodices form very youthful toilets. \ 

Dirrnuorr Kinds or Collars and Corps are now adopted j 
with different styles of dresses. For the morning, there < 
are the plain linen collars, with, perhaps, a small amount J 
of satin stitch embroidery on the deep hem; the high cuffs ; 
to match, fastened with small round linen buttons, eight or • 
ten of them, up the wrist. Then, for more elegant walking ; 
dress, the pretty mixture of double linen with thick em- j 
broidery applied on a face ground, or arranged with Valen-! 


cienncs or guipure insertions and medallions. Lastly, for 
tho evening, lace collars and cuffs, the latter being cut 
square and open at the bottom, to match the slecvoa of the 
dress. 

Morning Caps are invariably made round, in the shape of 
a net, with the trimming vory full in front. Those that are 
worn in the day or tho evening are mostly mado with a 
trimming arranged in tho Maria Stuart shape in front, or a 
puff of ribbon or flowers on the forehead. The ribbon then 
goes round tho head, and terminates in a Ik»w at the back, 
to be placed under the back hair. The crown of the cap is 
of a corner-shape or fanchon piece of lace, which is thrown 
over the head, but allows tbo hair to show a little at the 
bock. This shape is oxtremely becoming. The catalase 
coiffure is very new and very elegant. It consists of a piece 
of crimson velvet cut in a long square, and fastened, on each 
side, by large, round-headed jet beads. The lower part of 
the catalane is ornamented with jet beads, united by a chain 
also in jet. When pnt on nicely over tho hair, this coiffure 
is vory graceful; it is also made in blue velvet, with pearl 
ornaments; also in black, with coral; and also in violet, 
with gold. 

Lockets, Medallions, etc., aro still very much worn 
around the neck, attached to narrow velvet ribbons. Black 
ribbon velvet is generally used for this purpose, m well an 
to tie the lace tucker, which may bo worn with a low-necked 
dress. But frequently the velvet is selected to match the 
trimming of tho dress—a whito drees trimmed with scarlet, 
scarlet ribbon velvet, both for locket and tucker, would he 
used, and with a blue dress, blue velvet, etc. The tucker 
should be tied both at the front and back. By this means 
the lace will be drawn more evenly. Two yards of ribbon 
velvet will be Sufficient to suspend the locket, as long ends 
aro worn. Many ladies, especially in Paris, have latterly 
adopted the plan of mounting precious stones upon black 
velvet for the throat, a style which will be found advan¬ 
tageous ronnd throats which are neither round nor fair. 
Necklaces of all descriptions are greatly in vogue; but 
many ladies still retain the simple locket and Telvet, in 
preference to more costly necklets. Rosettes for the shoes 
made to correspond with the trimmings of the drese, like¬ 
wise ribbon velvet for the locket, aro now usually sent home 
with tho dress by tho generality of our best drese-makors. 

Short Basques or J ackxts arc very much worn t his spring, 
especially by young ladies. Small circulars are also popular, 
and these have hoods added. These hoods arc round, and 
have a bow of ribbon, but are most becoming to tall, slim 
figures. 

The Bonnets of the present season ought to please, we 
think, the moet fastidious ladies, as they are so exceedingly 
becoming, being just large enough to form n framework 
round the face, And trimmed, both inside and out, without 
any exaggeration, so that we are almost tempted to wish 
they would remain as they are. 

CHILDREN’S FASIIIONS. 

Fro. 1 .—Dress or White Marseilles for a Little Girl,— 
It is braided In black, has aqnilling of the Marseilles around 
the bottom of the skirt. Small coat-sleoves; body made 
with revert. Blue waist-band and sash, bine cuffs and blue 
trimming on the hat. 

Fig. n.—D ress op Vert Light Grat Cashmere, Trimmed 
with a Band or Plaid, Cut Bus.—W hite body edged with a 
band of plaid, and a bine silk waist-band. Small white felt 
hat, trimmed with plaid. 

General Remarks. —There is no change in the style of 
making children’* dresses. Sscqnes aro tho popular out-of- 
door garment, and bats, for little girls, are high in the crown, 
and trimmed with flowers in front. 
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ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD. 

BT EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 

Why did the proverb strike me so forcibly < features of an Apollo. He was tall and finely 
on that lovely Wednesday, last spring, when 15 formed, dressed in perfect taste, wearing dia- 
sat watching the rain-drops fall, while the sun, j monds of the first water for studs; a ring to 
just struggling out from the mass of clouds, j match; heavy gold watch, chain, and Blecve- 
transformed each wee globule into a diamond? J buttons: but no other jewelry. He owned a 
I said it over in English, I turned it into French, j superb pair of blood-horses, a pretty carriage 
German, and Italian, and then let fancy and; for two, whose comfort I had tested; lived in 
memory apply the quaint old saying to life’s i the best rooms at our first hotel; paid his bills 
experience. Was my glittering dream of love 
and hope dross? I had fancied every promise 
golden, had tinted every dream of the future 
’with glitter and sparkle. Why should the pro- £ and every one of his accomplishments, 
werb haunt me so? j Why did I question all this glitter? Father 

In vain I tried to thrust it out, the question | had welcomed him on letters from New York; 
cnce put would linger in my mind till answered mother was charmed by his deferential cour- 
and so, driven to desperation, I tore down the > tesy toward her;, society received him with open 
memories from the walls, arranged each inci- \ arms, and here I sat turning over all this, and 
dent, and applied the probe to each word and j whispering softly to my tortured heart, “AH 
look. j that glitters is not gold.” 

I was in love with the handsomest man in j For one whole week I watched Rufus Lover- 

G-, my native town, and I had every reason \ ing as only a woman, who felt her whole life’s 

to believe myself the object of his special j fate hung on the issue, could watch. And I de- 
ador&tion. For me he reserved his sweetest s tected this: A sudden voice calling him would 
smile, his most graceful bow, his most cour- ? drive every shade of eolor from his lips; a hand 
tcous speeches; when alone, his voice sank, for; placed suddenly on his arm, or shoulder, would 
me, to its most melodious cadences, his eyes > cause great beads of perspiration to roll from 
dwelt on my face with tender, yet respectful \ his forehead, and his fingers were never still, 
admiration, his hand clasped mine with a warm i I can never tell what I suffered during that 
pressure, and by every word, tone, and look his \ week. I loved him! He had won my girlish 
love was offered to me. > heart by a thousand graceful attentions, and I 

We were a quiet circle of friends in G- \ fairly worshiped beauty or talent at any time. 

before this fascinating stranger dropped down s At last, I determined to see if there lay any 
amongst us. As the daughter of the richest > clue in his own room to help me in my blind 
man in the town, I had been allowed to lead \ groping. Of course, in propria persona there 
much of the festivity, and when the new-comer I was no admission for me to his bachelor apart- 
showed me marked homage nobody questioned \ ments, but I was determined to get there, 
my right to accept it. He was a lawyer from \ A little rouge, a broad-frilled cap, deep sun- 
Ncw York, report said, immensely wealthy; our 5 bonnet, calico dress, gingham apron, and dusky 
own eyes told us extremely handsome, talented, > hour in early summer, transformed me from a 
and agreeable. With Spanish eyes and a clear \ rather pretty girl into a hlowsy Irish washer- 
olive complexion, he had thick clustering curls \ woman, and, with a trembling heart, but unfal- 

of rich brown hair, splendid teeth, and the 5 tering step, I mode my way to the G-Houses 
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i punctually, and was universally regarded as a 

1 young millionaire. He sang, waltzed, flirted, 
rode, drove, and bewitched my heart by each 
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I know that it was indelicate, perhaps wrong $ 
for me to thus force myself upon the privacy of jj 
my lover; but tortured by doubts, the haunting ^ 
proverb always ringing its mocking refrain in \ 
my hea*t, 1 was TQtQlied to prove the truth or $ 
falsity of his position. i 

What I expected to find I can scarcely say, \ 
but I inquired for him at the door, was shown f 
to his parlor and requested to wait. 1 had i 
irranged my pitiful story of poverty, meaning 5 
to use my prpp^r nftijae for reference, and tost l 
his charity, at least; and I sat in the parlor, < 
waiting to see if he was in, noting every article 5 
strewn on the table, and scanning every book \ 
on his shelves. I 

“At home, but particularly engaged. Would $ 
1 take a seat and wait?” \ 

This was the answer to my message. I sat ) 
down obediently, heartily ashamed of my errand, \ 

yet desirous of carrying out my plan. | 

Voices from the next room reached me, and I \ 
heard this: \ 

“I tell you the funds are almost gone, and I ? 
cannot leave for a month. You must send me \ 
inore money.” $ 

“You leave me all the risk, you take all the < 
pleasure.” 5 

“Do you cal1 fAw pleasure?” > 

There was a bitter harshness in Rufus’ voice \ 
that I had never heard there, but what he s 
mocked so harshly I could not see. The other j 
voice spoke next. ] 


R I E S. 

“You must pass some here.” 

“I cannot. No, you in New York must pass 
the coin, and be content that I am willing to 
manufacture it. You ctn never guess how ex¬ 
posed I a in to detection, and in New York it 
would come certainly.” 

“And the heiress?” 

“She is mine. Once married, Gus, you and 
I will quit this country, and see if in Paris wo 
can forget the past.” 

“Which past?” The other voice was bitter 
now. “The past of the last five years, or our 
childhood? Oh! Al, it is a bitter life!” 

“We will live it down. In after-years, when 
we become respectable citizens, the world will 
never know that ltufus Lovering is Alliston 
Wilde, the escaped forger and coiner.” 

“Whom I now arrest in the name of the law,” 
thundered a third voice. 

There was the crash of a broken door, a 
scuffle, shots fired, and then my handsome 
lover entered the parlor in the grasp of a 
police-officer and a hotel waiter, who proved 
to bo a disguised detective, while the brother, 
whose wily questions had won his confession, 
was paid for the treason. 

I went home Bad and sick. Never again can 
my heart love and trust; never can I forget 
that scene of detected guilt; never look upon 
pomp or show without the old proverb springing 
to my lips. Truly did I prove that “All that 
Glitters is not Gold.” 


MEMORIES. 

BY OLIVE C. FENI 88. 


Sat, who of tu all bat sometimes, in bis dreaming, 

Wilt go wandering buck to the days that ore gone, 

A* those who, at eve, in the sunset’s red gleaming. 

But remember the rosiest flush of the dawn! 

8o even a shadowy dusk-haze is veiling, 

In the robe of its purple, the forest and hill, 

While the day’s crimson glory la fading and failing 
To the star-lighted splendor of night coming stilh 

And mem’ry, outspreading her white-plnmaged pinion, 

Is bearing me back to a long vanished day, 

Where the Future seemed but the dr earn-fairy’s dominion, 
And the Present a vision that fled not away. 

How the lights and the shadows of being nre Mended, 
Fine® the days when we wandered in sunniest light! 

And when will the lesson we’re learning be endod ? 

And, aay, are we learning it wrong or aright? 

How life’s hopes and visions ore fleeting, are fleeting, 

How quickly we wake from each ’wildering dream: 

How the days we have met, and those we are meeting, 
Forever flow on like the waves an a stream; 


Time, an thou wonldst linger and with ns abiding, 

Bay thou wliat the stories that would have been told— 
Say, would they be all of such grief and dividing. 

And of the dark valley so dreary and cold? 

There’s many a bud and fair sweet-semted blossom 
That has faded and paled from the light of the day. 

And many a white hand and dear warm-heating bosom 
Hath grown pulseless, and wan, and cold as the clay; 

For many a dear one hath passed through the portal. 
Through the mystical gato to the shadowy strand. 

And we here only know that we call them immortal. 

And dwellers above in God’a own Better Land! 

And the dear ones we’re lost and the Keeper bath taken. 
He hath laid at the feet of the Heavenly King; 

And theirs is the song that the ransomed awoken. 

And they nre the ransomed that glorified sing. 

Ah! ye whom we loved and our hearts’ hearts hare cherished 
Who have gone from the earth forever and ay. 

Oh! ne’er from our souls will remembrance be perished 
Of ye, oh, departed! ye vanished away I 
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BT GRACE GARDNER. 


Chatham was a lovely little nook almost 
hidden among the mountains. You might have 
thought, so peaceful its repose, so perfect its 
retirement, that sorrow in its wide, long travel 
^rould never have sought out this quiet spot, 
or, at least, would have forgotten to fold its 
wings there. But the grand old mountains that 
stood sentinels almost up against the sky—nay, 
whose tops, sometimes, seemed to stand out 
from the sky itself, with the many-colored 
clouds beneath entirely hiding their base—were 
impotent to keen out this unwearied, persistent 
thing. 

And so it had entered, and had taken its 
capricious way round the little town, touching 
lightly a home here, more heavily another there. 
But the sorrow that had entered the little farm¬ 
house home of Agatha Homer, some few months 
since, had been heavy, indeed, for it had left 
that home so desolate—that young heart so sad. 
Her only remaining parent had been taken, and 
Agatha and a little brother were left alone in 
. the eottage. 

Agatha did not fold her arms and weep, half 
hidden within depths of crimson or green fau- 
tevils or sofas, for the farm-house boasted no 
such luxuries, and, notwithstanding her aching 
heart, she was obliged to attend to washing, 
ironing, baking, churning—in short, all the 
domestic work of the house. 

She bad thought never to be able to smile 
again, but her gay, hopeful, elastic tempera¬ 
ment could not remain depressed even by this 
great sorrow. She could never forget her loss— 
his memory would be always in her heart; but 
days dragged slowly on into weeks, the weeks 
quickened into months, and dimples and roses 
returned to the cheeks of the young girl. 

She was not beautiful. Yoq could have seen 
that she was not, as she stood, one hand raised 
a little and resting on the mantle-piece, and 
looking down thoughtfully at the blazing logs 
in the fire-place; although you would have said 
that, that evening at least, she was more than 
pretty. She was below the medium size, slight 
in figure and graceful in movement, with a 
clear, healthy complexion, dark brown hair 
and eyes, a mouth expressive of both firmness 
and sweetness. If Agatha’s hands could and 


> did do every sort of domestic work, it did not 
^ follow that they were red, and rough, and 
£ large. On the contrary, they were small, and 
| extremely well-formed, and, if not particularly 
$ soft, they were neither red nor rough. But 

I hands are not of much consequence—that is, 
the appearance of them—and you may be sure 
Agatha did not give herself much anxiety about 
> hers. She had more important matters to think 
S of and to attend to. 

^ It was winter. Snow had begun to fall early 
^ in the afternoon on the already loaded earth. 
^ She seemed listening to it as it came with force 
| against the windows of the cottage; then she 
S looked round the room and smiled, and there 
^ was something very charming in Agatha’s smile, 
s It was expression now of gratitude and content 
\ that she was so warmly and pleasantly shcl- 
^ tered. Her presenco, her youth, and beauty, 
< gave the room a charm that it could not have 
\ had without her. A home-made mat was spread 
^ beforo the fire-place, another before the door. 
< The red fire-light tinted floor and walls, and 
gave a most brilliant appearance to the bright 
tin pails and pans on some shelves in ono cor¬ 
ner of the room; a table, standing in the center 
^ of the room, with some papers, a Bible, and ene 
< or two other books upon it, four wooden chairs 
^ and a settle, composed the principal furniture, 
i* There was only ono other room on this floor— 
the fore-room, the floor of which was nicely 
<1 painted, and almost covered with bright-colored 
^ braided mats, the colors tastefully blended—her 
^ own handiwork. But on a bed, which stood in 
i* one corner, and towering up like a miniature 
J; mountain, was the chef <T oeuvre of all of Agatha’s 

I ' work—a counterpane, knit in shells, the pattern 
of which had been sent her by a friend in the 
city. Above these rooms were two chambers, 

^ one occupied by herself, the other by her 

( brother. . 

Agatha’s father had not been well off, but he 
owned this small farm, and had managed with 
£ economy to live. And now the responsibility of 
< a livelihood for herself and young brother was 
\ to come upon Agatha; and there was a vigor of 
jj intellect and of body, an energy of purpose, in 
$ this young girl, that promised well for her suo- 
i cess. 
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Agatha left her place by the fire-place and £‘ placed the wooden rocking-chair nearer the fire 
approached the settle. She put her hand down i for her visitor. Before he eat down, he went 
on a early head that nestled there. jj again into the entry and took some papers from 

“Come, little brother, wake up. Better go * bis coat-pocket, 
to bed—a great deal softer place. Come, sister i Squire Eastman was a bachelor, and the best 
will go with you.” She caressed the fat, crim- s lawyer of that region. Chatham contained only 
son cheeks. The boy stirred, turned, and mut- l a scattered population, but there were two or 
tered some indistinct words. \ three larger and more important towns adjoin- 

“Coine, Frankie.” | ing. He was Agatha’s nearest neighbor, living 

He sat up suddenly in the settle and stared j only about half a mile distant, on one of the 
at her with eyes wide open, but still as if in j richest and most beautiful farms in the place, 
some dream. i Ills father, a housekeeper, with himself, com- 

“I ain't asleep—haven’t been—wouldn't be 5 prised the family. He had been well acquainted 

seen—going—to—sleep—Ag-” j with Agatha’s father, and had always been 

Agatha laughed a little low rippling laugh, S neighborly, 
as she tenderly drew the curly head to her lap. j Since his death, he had proved a valuable 
“Poor little sleepy fellow,” she murmured, “I j adviser to the young girl. He came in fre- 
will let him be a little while longer.” > quently of an evening, and supplied her with 

She placed the curly head back on the settle, \ papers and all other reading matter, for the 
whon she heard the opening of the outside door; 5 squire’s library was large and well chosen, 
a heavy pounding and stamping in the entry j The noise attending the arrival had fairly 
followed. She ran and opened the inside door, j awakened Frank, who now stole round to the 
She laughed gleefully at the appearance of the < visitor’s chair, and, leaning on his knee, began 
person who stood there—not a feature could be 5 playing with his watch-chain. They were great 
distinguished—snowy white from top to toe. \ friends, and the gentleman questioned the boy 
“Ah! tell me who you aro. Some stranger l about his school lessons, and told him several 
from the Arctic regions? Our house is small— \ stories and anecdotes. Agatha took her knit- 
loo small, stranger, I fear, to accommodate you. < ting-work and sat down at the opposite side of 
However, as it is so cold and stormy, you may 5 the table and listened smilingly. But it was 
come in and warm yourself by the fire.” t considerably past the boy’s bed-time, and when 

The figure laughed, but did not answer, and \ the squire ended the stories, and unfolded a 
proceeded to shake off the snow. 5 paper preparatory to reading aloud to Agatha, 

“Ah, see! you have brought the whole Btorm *> as was his custom, he proffered a request to go 
into the house! Let me get the broom.” She J to bed. During her absence, the squire, obli- 
ran and brought it, and then was renewed ? vious of the paper, leaned back in his chair, 
stam ;ing, accompanied by brushing. ^ with his eyes fixed upon the place where the 

“I do begin to see a resemblance!” cried \ young girl had lately been, and the expression 
Agatha, as from the snow-cloud gradually came i of his face told his secret. 

forth a tall, well-made man of some thirty years, < But when she entered, a few moments after, 
with a noble, intelligent face, somewhat stern he was apparently engrossed with his papers, 
when in repose, but, when lighted with his rare $ and she moved quietly not to disturb him, and 
smile, singularly pleasing. “Yes,” she con- < resumed her knitting. Presently he commenced 
tinued, “I know you—you must he a cousin of \ reading aloud, while the suow and sleet dashed 
Squire Eastman’s. Did you leave him well?” | harder and harder against the window, as if 
“I shall punish you for not knowing your J jealous of all this home comfort and striving to 
friends. Take care,” preparing to take off his \ enter and destroy it. Time passed thus quietly 
great coat. $ and pleasantly. /At length there was a pause. 

Laughing, Agatha ran from the shower of < Agatha rose, went down &<?llar, and brought up 
sntrw, and waited in the door-way. Then she J apples and sweet cider, which she placed upon 
said, more seriously, i the table. Not withstanding Agahia talked freely 

“It was very kind of you to come over, this j and gayly with the squire, and .sometimes nn- 
stormy evening, Squire Eastman.” \ swered a little saucily, it dioT not conceal the 

“Was it? Could you make a courtesy very j respect and deference she felt for him. 
prettily?” j When he resumed his reading, Agatha fur- 

“No,” she laughed, “I have given up such j tively dropped two of her apple-seeds upon the 
vanities; I made enough when I wont to school < glowing hearth; one wjtm named for herself, the 
to good Miss Clark to last my life-time.” She * other, not the handsome man there present, 
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who, she felt, would have disdained all such ; not think I would be so uncivil as to fall asleep? 
foolishness, but one younger, gayer, and, in her $ You were reading about the crossing of the army 
eyes, handsomer—one far away, and who had, *» over the Rappahannock last—weren't you?” 
two winters before, taught the village school. J He smiled indulgently and rose. “Excuse 
She had not seen him since, but that she had £ me , Miss Agatha, for remaining so long. I will 
heard from him, three letters, dated months $ leave the papers, perhaps you will like to look 
apart, in some secret place, carefully and ten- S at them to-morrow.” 

derly cherished, testified. \ Mortified at the incivility of which she had 

Agatha watched the seeds with breathless £ been guilty, and fearing he was in his heart 
suspense, while the squire read of Burnside and i> offended, she said, entreatingly, 
the expected advance of the army. She sur- jj 44 Don't go. It is yet early. I shall imagine 
prised him by a sorrowful and emphatic oh! $ you are vexed with me if you go now. Stay, 
when he read of the anticipated taking of Rich- $ won’t you? Please!” 

mond. He looked up in surprise, saw the ab- | He looked at the clock—it was yet early— 
'sorbed countenance, smiled his rare, grave smile, > then glanced irresolutely at the chair and door, 
and continued his reading. We will do Agatha J then at Agatha. She looked bright, rosy, happy 
the justice to say, that her exclamation was £ from her Bhort nap. She evidently wished him 
caused by no sympathy with secession, but by 5 to stay. 

the unlucky seeds having dropped off in entirely j 4 ‘How fast it is Bnowing!” was his somewhat # 
opposite directions. £ irrelevant remark. They both went to the win- 

The snow still beat against the windows, the ij dow and looked out. The snow already covered 
squire still read. Agatha knitted, but one could ;» more than a third of the window, 
see that it was with effort the young girl kept i 44 1 do not know but we aro going to have 
her eyes open. 8he had risen earlier than $ a severe and continued snow-storm,” he re- 
usual, and had been more than usually occu- $ marked. “It would not bo very pleasant to 
pied all day. She struggled still longer against \ wake in the morning and find yourself buried 
the feeling of drowsiness, but fatigue, the warmth > up in the snow, would it?” 
of the fire, the lulling sound of the squire’s voice s 44 Oh! it would be splendid!” she oried, with 
was finally overpowering. The fingers suspended \ enthusiasm, and with the fearlessness of youth, 
their employment; the long lashes drooped upon ^ “Do you bolieve it will be such a snow-storm?** 
the fair, round cheek; her head found a resting- £ she asked, eagerly. 

place against the high-backed chair, and she $ 44 And you would like to stay here days, wait- 

slept soundly. The sound of her low, regular ^ ing to be dug out?” he asked, 
breathing came to the squire’s ear. He stopped £ 44 0h! above all things! It would be such an 

and looked up. Again that smile, far graver < adventure! I should flatter myself by imagin- 
than before, but no less sweet. He gazed ten- $ ing I was some sort of precious gem; they have 
derly and regretfully at the fair sleeper. $ to be dug out, you know,” she laughed. 

“Poor child!” he murmured, “how could I \ “The finder of a gem is the possessor. If I 
hope to entertain her after my poor, sober \ should find you, Agatha?” The words broke 
fashion? In the presence of a younger, more jj forth from him involuntarily. He had had no 
congenial man, she would not have been forced 5 thought of saying such words then or ever, but 
to take refuge in sleep from dullness. Why $ she seemed so irresistible this evening, while 
ean I not awaken from this useless dream as IJ the storm without seemed to separate them so 
have so often determined ? But I mdst—I will” g utterly from the world. Thus would it be if 
Why then did he gaze so long and so tenderly > she were his wife—they two of all the world, 
at the unconscious sleeper, realizing, in his \ Would that it could bo so forever. The thought 
heart, her beauty and innocence? Not for ^ sent a subtle fire through all his veins and 
worlds would he have ventured to touch her i; flashed these words to his lips, 
cheek, or hand, or hair, so Baored was she to jj She looked up at him laughing and careless, 
his reverent heart. It was a dangerous gaze, ij but the expression of his face mado her start, 
dangerous To any such resolution as he had $ blush, and tremble. He half encircled her with 
just now, and so ‘often before, made. his arm, and his voice was low with suppressed 

The cessation of his voice roused her. She i* feeling as he continued, 
opened her eyes and looked round—met his I; “And if I should find Agatha the most pro- 
smiling glance and blushed deeply with morti- s cious gem in the world to mo, should I be 
fication. Then, recovering herself, asked a little > permitted to wear it near my heart always?” 
saucily, 44 Why did you stop reading? You could £ She could not mistake him. Confused, trem- 
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bling, yet with mingled feelings of amazement, s to her request that their engagement should not 
pride, pleasure at the avowal, she stood silent, | be mentioned at present. Still there was % 
downcast. Then, attempting to rally, she said, ^ novelty and a charm in this new position. Sh« 
lightly, s wondered if he would come in so soon again as 

“I don’t believe we shall have any storm.” j that evening, and was impatient to know it he 
“Answer me seriously, Agatha,” he said, a \ would next meet her with his old reserved man- 
little imperiously. j ner. Would he—could he? Did she wish him 

Agatha thought quickly and practically. Of S to? He did not come that evening, but the next, 
her future as she was—the next spring and sum-j; and almost every succeeding evening for two 
mer—the burden of responsibility that would \ weeks—not always demonstrative, but ever 
fall upon her inexperienoed shoulders; of him— l kind. 

how good, how noble he was—how proud she \ She felt, sometimes, a little piqued that he 
could be of him; perhaps, too, his position, his l was not always lover-like, but she had too much 
beautiful home had an influence. Her feelings > good sense not to respect him the more that, 
were not quite what she had read of in novels, £ with his superiority of years and knowledge, he 
and, perhaps, she was mistaken when she con- \ did not play the sentimental lover to a mere gill, 
eluded that she loved him sufficiently to become She could hardly realize, in her own mind as 
his wife, but her decision w as made. She looked £ yet, that he was to be her future husband, ye* 
up at him and said, frankly, £ she looked forward without fear or dread. She 

“It is no gem—but the finder should be the > told herself that she loved him, and believed it 
possessor, if he wished.” £ implicitly. 

Gently, reverently ho folded her in his strong i It happened, one evening, that Squire East- 
arms, and rained soft show'ers of kisses upon \ man was at the cottage, when two young people, 
her face, while rapid, tender words fell from his j Addie Bryant and her brother, called. The 
lips, and Agatha wondered if this could bej former waB a bright, laughing girl, fat, fair, 
the cold, reserved man, who, she had thought, J and dimpled, and a great favorite with every 
looked upon love and all demonstrations of J one. She chatted, and laughed, gossiped of 
affection as weakness? Did he love her so? J their neighbors, hut never maliciously; she 
He sat down on the settle and drew her beside J rather monopolized the squire, for whom she 
him, and she rested her head against him with ! felt the most enthusiastic admiration, resigning 
a feeling of perfect confidence and repose. She \ her brother, a Bomewhat bashful youth, to 
felt no ecstatic joy, but she did not miss the \ Agatha. 

feeling. He loved her so, and she honorod him | Something in their conversation proved a re- 
eo truly; and—yes—she must have loved him j minder, for she suddenly turned to Agatha, 
without knowing it. \ “Oh, Agatha! you know, of course, that your 

The old clock in the corner struck out the \ old beau, the handsome schoolmaster, is en- 
hour in clear, sharp tones. He started and | gaged to teach here again this winter. Coming 
looked at his watch. It agreed with the clock, j soon, too.” 

He looked disconcerted at the lateness of the v Agatha flushed crimson, then paled as sud- 
hour. I denly. The consciousness of this did not lessen 

Agatha smiled archly—a little smile of; her confusion. She felt the keen eyes of the 
triumph. It was new and very pleasant to see J squire upon her, and endeavored to look un- 
this man, whom she knew to be so wise and j concerned. With a little forced laugh she said, 
superior, so absorbed with her foolish self as j “My beau, indeed! You are very generous, 
to be forgetful of the flight of time. j Addie.” 

“So my Agatha is laughing at me! Good-j Addie laughed mischievously. “Well, then, 
night, Agatha, my gem, precious beyond all >, there is no need to color up so terribly. Per- 
things else, now and always. No, my darling, haps it was oifly a little flirting for the time, 
do not come into the cold. Ah! is she willful? J though it looked rather serious. If not, so much 
Well, then,” and he submitted to the pleasure ; the better. He is going to board at our bouse, 
of her assistance in putting on his coat, more J and I warn you, Aggie, that I shall do my best 
because she offered than that he needed it. i> to captivate him.” 

The sun rose bright and cle§r next morning. i» There was a little pang of fear and dismay at 
Things seem differently with the bright sunlight $ this announcement, fbr Addie could count lovers 
bearing upon them. Agatha did not regret., but J by the dozen; but Agatha boro up bravely under 
the matter did not seem altogether bo easy and ; the scrutiny of the squire’s gray eyes, yet 
desirable. He had assented, though unwillingly, > longed to be alone. 
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The squire departed with her visitors. His 
leave-taking was rather cold and formal, but 
Agatha was so much excited by what she had 
heard, and longed so much to be alone, that she 
did not mind it. 

Addio was right. It had been rather a serious 
flirtation. It was the romance of Agatha’s life, 
yet she apd Philip Woodward had parted free 
from any engagement. He had returned to col¬ 
lege, she remained quietly at home to think and 
dream of him. Each of the three letters she 
had received from him contained from sixteen 
to twenty pages, closely written, and then crossed 
%nd recrossed. They might have been considered 
rather boyish and sentimental, but the young 
girl read in secret every word over and over 
again with the most exquisite pleasure. How 
much meaning she gave to every chance word 
of tenderness! And so she had gone on these 
(wo. years, generously investing the idol of her 
girlish fancy with every noble attribute. His 
memory had faded a little of late, and, in one 
unfortunate moment, she had forgotten him, 
and now she had no right to think of him as of 
old; yet the mentioning of his name, the thought 
pf again seeing him, brought back the charm, 
and the spell of the past was again upon her. 

Where, now, was the possibility she had but 
lately felt of being happy as the loving and be¬ 
loved wifo of Squire Eastman? With a shudder 
of dislike that was almost hatred she endeavored 
to put him out of her thoughts. 

She turned to a pleasanter subject. Would \ 
Philip Woodward come to see her directly? 5 
Would meeting her give him any pleasure? $ 
"Would he have any good excuse for not writ- \ 
ing? What if he had written, as she had some- $ 
times imagined, and she had never received * 
bis letters? And he, in his turn, had wondered l 
why she did not write, and feared she had for- ^ 
gotten him? If so, he would chide her when £ 
&e came, but not harshly. And when she ex- l 
plained, told him she had waited and hoped in i 
Tain, and then thought herself forgotten—what \ 
would he have to say ? The maiden’s heart beat \ 
tumultuously, anticipating his answer. Then > 
came the sudden thought: What if, in these two l 
years, she had changed, and not for the better? I 
What if he should be disappointed in her? She > 
took the not very brilliant oil lamp and stood \ 
before the small, square looking-glass, scanning l 
herself closely and critically. Her romantic > 
affection, and exalted idea of him, made her $ 
humble and self-distrustful. It was with a deep < 
sigh that the fair girl turned from the looking- > 
glass and thought of the attractions of Addie j 
Bryant, with whom he woqld be domesticated, j 


|||| ^ and which, in that moment, she unconsciously 
magnified till they seemed irresistible. 

Yet Agatha had no reason to fear disappoint* 
ing her former lover by her lack of beauty. 
Very beautiful she looked just then—the whole 
countenance brightened with expectation—the 
smile round the sweet mouth—the crimson lip# 
just parted disclosing the pearly teeth—the dark 
eyes shining with a soft brilliancy—the glowing 
rounded cheek! Surely, Philip Woodward must 
have been overfastidious to have found any fault 
with this living, glowing beauty, which thoughts 
pf him had wakened up into fullest life and 
warmth. 

Philip Woodward did not arrive till the latter 
part of next week, and, in the meantime, Agatha 
had seen the squire only once. She was toQ 
glad of his absence to find fault with it, and 
too engrossed to wonder at it. More than oncq 
or twice had the three letters been taken out 
and read over. Their very appearance, to an 
acute observer, would have told her secret—thq 
edges worn by frequent unfolding, notwithstand¬ 
ing the care which they had received. 

She knew when he came, Friday morning. 
All that day bIic was in a quiver of suspense. 
But he showed none of the eagerness she had 
i hoped he would manifest to see her, and her 
j heart began to beat more slowly and heavily, 
it gave a quick bound when, after tea, she heard 
a well-known knock—well know'll, though it 
was years since she had heard it. Her color 
went and came, as she greeted her visitor. Hq 
expressed eager delight at seeing her, and there 
was unaffected admiration in his blue eyes, aa 
he said, addressing her by the old, familiar 
name, 

“Why, Aggie, how handsome you have grownt 
You are ten times prettier! Did you know it? 
How did you manage it?” 

Agatha blushed and smiled, but did not an** 
swer. Somehow she could not retort aa she 
would have done to another. He made himself 
at home at once. He had pleasant off-haml 
manners, which made people feel at home with 
him directly, ne was apparently about twenty, 
of a tall, slight figure, and had a boyish, hand¬ 
some face. Though gay and free, he could, atf 
will, assume dignity, and had given very general 
satisfaction in the parish as a teacher. 

He had much to say; and Agatha, blushing, 
pleased, but shy, was very content to listen. 
He explained i^v he had not written oftener, 
and was very anxious to convince her that it 
was not his fault, and had proceeded from no 
diminution of interest, but from unavoidable 
circumstances. 
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“But circumstances be hanged!” he said, 5 Agatha gave him her old cordial greeting, jet 
“before he would ever in future yield to them, \ it was accompanied by a little embarrassment, 
to the neglect of writing to her—that is, if she ^ She seemed like some naughty child, who has 
would ever condescend to accept him as a cor- jj done wrong, but is trying to be good to avoid 
respondent again?” ij the chiding it knows it deserves. She attended 

Agatha looked up with an arch, demure smile, j: closely to her knitting, that had not progressed 
but, meeting his tender, admiring gaze, dropped > much in the squire’s absence—which even he 
her eyes quickly. | noticed then, and with a pang—and, unlike her 

“She would see about that some other time, jj usual self, rattled away all sorts of nonsense, 
Did he like his boarding-place?” ij looking up at him smilingly, as if trying to win 

Squire Eastman came in, that evening, to find $ a smile from his gravity. At all events, if the 
their two heads very close together, bending s scolding must come, she would not make it easy 
over some engravings Woodward had brought, j> to begin. 

his light hair almost mingling with her dark ^ It would have been hard at any other time, 
tresses. He stood at the door, unnoticed for a ; and with any other matter on his mind, to have 
moment. Their position was friendly and fami- $ withstood her witchery; but he had learned that 
liar as that of old acquaintances. $ there was nothing really objectionable in Philip 

“Do you like the picture, Aggie?” he was $ Woodward, and he confessed to himself that 
saying. $ there was no doubt but that she would gladly 

“Very much. The face is beautifhl.” j; be released from her engagement to him. There 

“Yes. But I know of another face more $ was then nothing to excuse him from that resolve 
beautiful!” he said, meaningly, looking down $ taken a former evening. 

into her glowing face, and he lightly smoothed ; “Agatha,” he said, quietly. There was a 
her glossy hair. s something in the tone that silenced and sub- 

The roses grew deeper on Agatha’s cheeks, $ dued her; it was ominous of something more 
but she showed no displeasure at his presump- $ than a soolding. “Agatha,” he repeated, gently, 
tion. Not so the squire. His face darkened 5 “you love this young man, this Philip Wood- 
with wrath, and words of stinging rebuke to \ ward—and you do not love me! You regret our 
the bold youth were on his lips; but before he l engagement!” 

hud time to utter them, he glanced at Agatha's i Agatha was overwhelmed, confused. She took 
young, expressive face. What he read there > refuge in anger. 

caused him to force back the words. It was a j “I do not know by what right you say this to 
moment of fierce agony, of conflicting emo- < me,” she began, proudly. 

tions; but Squire Eastman was a brave, firm, > “By the right you yourself gave me—that of 
magnanimous man, and he really loved this v your affianced husband,” ho answered, firmly, 
young girl. He would not stand in the way \ She sat speechless, but a dozen conflicting 
of her happiness; but he must first see that it \ emotions played over her face. Agitation be- 
would be her happiness—he must first know jj came her. As he looked on the face, the most 
something of this young man. If he should be $ beautiful to him on earth, his resolution half 
found worthy, he would release her. What suf- $ gave way. It was not yet too late. This youth, 
fering that determination cost him, who can tell? s this mere boy could not love and cherish her as 
He closed the door somewhat noisily to give $ he would do. It was on her part, perhaps, a 
them knowledge of his presence. With an em- $ mere fancy. Why should he yield his claim? 
barrassed, guilty air Agatha started from her j> She was too honorable not to fulfill her engage- 
ehftir. s ment, whenever he should request it, and she 

“Good-evening,” she stammered. I would love him when this fancy was past. He 

Her guilty air pained him. Not thus must J wavered only an instant, 
his Agatha look, or feel, with regard to what ij “Agatha, my child, I have no wish to re- 
was purely innocent, save for the bonds he had ij proach you; but why did you allow me to think 
formed for her. He did not impose the re- ) you loved me, or, at. least, that yonr heart was 
straint of his presence long upon the young ] free to do so? You have pained me, but I for- 
people. $ give you. AlNvays be frank and true in such 

It was over a week before found the op- < matters, true to your own heart, honorable to 
portunity he sought of seeing Agatha alone. »the one who seeks it. I would never wish to 
Every evening, till now, the young school- j marry a woman whose heart is another’s.” 
master had visited the cottage, but. this even- % Her color rose, and her eye flashed; but be 
ing he had an engagement elsewhere. > continued. “And, knowing what I have told 
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you, Agatha, I came to-night to say to you that $ wanted one manly, reliant, self-respecting—not 
you are free again.” ^ weakly, sentimental, officious, wearisome. 

She had not expected this. She had been s One evening, toward spring, Mr. Woodward 
acting thoughtlessly. She was not ready to $ was in as usual. 

give him up. After that first evening spent ^ “I met the old sqtiire as I was coming,” 
with Philip Woodward, when the charm of the j remarked. 

past was upon her, she had confessed to herself ^ The indignant blood mounted to Agatha’s 
that the illusion was over, and had compared £ forehead. 

him with the squire; and she felt a proud plea- ? “Whom do you mean?” shp asked, sharply, 

sure in being compelled to acknowledge the 5 “Why, who should I mean l^t Squire East- 

superiority of the latter. She felt as if her iman? What is the matter, Aggie?” 
rock of rest and safety was slipping from her, \ “Oh! I thought you referred to some one at 

but she was not wanting in pride. He might >least sixty!” 

have left it to her, at least. Perhaps he was ^ “Why, because I said old? A man thirty- 

tired of their engagement. ^ five « old, I think. Don’t look so put out about 

44 It shall be as you say,” she said, haughtily. 5 it.” 

“Do not say it in that way, my child,” he re- { “Well, you are so very young, you know.” 

turned, gently. “I wish always to be retained \ Ho assumed dignity. “Perhaps so, but I am 

as my-” he corrected himself, “as Agatha’s t six months older than you, if I am only twenty. 

friend.” His voice faltered a little. s But don’t let’s be cross, Aggie,” he added, good- 

The young girl was softened. Tears sprang $ naturedly. “You know I've only three months 
to her eyes. $ longer to stay, and then you might be sorry you 

“God bless Agatha, now and always—the gem { said anything unkind. Should not you, Aggie?” 
not for me, but for another!” $ he asked, tenderly. But Aggie was in a per- 

He did not kiss her—did not fold her to his { verse mood. She did not reply to the question, 
heart. If he had, she would have clung to him, •. but asked, 

and begged him not to cast her off, at least not $ “Did you speak wit^ the squire?” 

yet, till she knew her own foolish, wavering^ “That reminds me—he said he, was |bing 

heart. But he did not, and a moment later \ away—to be gone some months, perhaps a year. 
Agatha was free and alone. I He has some business in New York which will 

The winter weeks passed on. The squire take him some time to attend to. The people 
called seldom at the cottage, but often sent in j: here will miss the old—beg your pardon, Aggie— 
books or magazines. Agatha missed him. £ I mean the young Squire.” 

Mr. Woodward was there almost every even- l “Going away!” she repeated. “When?” 

ing. She would not own to herself how much j “Very soon, he said, but did not mention 

she was disappointed in him the more she be- $ the day.” 

came acquainted. In the two years they had { “Going away!” she repeated to herself, with 
been separated, Bhe had matured into a noble, $ a sharp, keen pain at her heart. Woodward 
intelligent woman. Her association with a supe- {talked on, and was .witty, brilliant, and tender 
rior, cultivated man like Squire Eastman, had { by turns, but those were the only two words he 
improved her taste and intellect. She had s had spoken of which she was conscious. She 
# generously given the object of her girlish fancy $ knew that there was a buzzing in her ears, 
every manly, intellectual endowment. It was ^ which disturbed and annoyed her, and which 
hard to find him wanting. He was kind, gay, ^ she wearily hoped would «ease, but which did 
agreeable, and well-informed, but his character j not cease for an hour; and then Agatha was left 
wanted depth and force. A girl like Agatha {to her wretched thoughts, and regrets, in peace, 
oould not fail to discover this. But she tried l She knew that the squire loved her still, and she 
ie keep up the old illusion; to treat his opinions 5 knew her own heart better then than on that 
with the respect and deference she had been { memorable evening; and that the affection she 
accustomed to accord Squire Eastman’s. His \ felt for him, founded on the most perfect re¬ 
admiration was evident, his attentions were un- | spect and confidence, and largely mingled with 
remitting. It was only by her woman’s tact l reverence, was worth a world of the sentiment, 
and wit that she had avoided, thus far, a deela- % because founcM on imaginary qualities, that 
ration of his feelings and wishes. If he pgr- < she had felt * Philip Woodward. Yes, she 
aeived anything of her coolness, it only stim#»! knew that she was loved by that great, good 
la ted him to greater devotion; and too much 1 heart still, yet his manner had been so guarded, 
devotion did not suit a girl like Agatha. She > so purely friendly, that in no way could her 
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A PURB HEART BETTER THAN GOLD. 


woman’s wit, without compromising her pride < can tell my own feelings without the seeds 
and delicacy, devise means to convey to him j pretty well. Who did you name it?” 
an idea of* any change in her feelings—andj “Addie Bryant.” she replied. He looked dis- 
Agatka’s pride and delicacy enfolded her closely. jappointed. 

Jfcul now the opportunity for reconciliation was j “I wish you didn’t like to tease quite so well, 
almost past. Would he go without coming to < Aggie,” he said, a little reproachfully. “Who 
bid her farewell? Oh! he would not— must not! | did you name the squire’s?” 

She waited day after day with sickening \ Hot blushes burned in Agatha’s cheek, but* 
anxiety, and at last one evening he came. He J laughing, she replied, 

greeted both herself and Mr. Woodward, who \ “Only present company—Agatha Homer.” 
was present, in his usual friendly, but quiet $ A deep flush passed over the manly face of 
manner, and said nothing of going away, till \ the squire, and the deep gray eyes flashed with 
Mr. Woodward asked him if he intended it. ij sudden light. 

“Yes; he was to leave the next morning,? “Ah! that was because you are going.” 
early, at about five o’clock, in order to take the \ “Was it, Agatha?” he asked, gravely, 
first train from the nejtt town,” he replied. \ She did not look up as she answered, “Not 
Agatha’s heart stood still. Then she should > that alone.” 
not see him again. She appeared unlike her- \ It was not so much her words as her manner 
self from the moment of his entrance—agitated, ^ that raised strange hopes in the squire’s breast* 
blushing, and embarrassed. She made a com- ij He would know what this meant, 
ment or two on the weather, and then was \ After waiting in vain for the squire to leave, 
totally silent, leaving the conversation to the sas was his custom, Woodward rose. “Do yon 
two gentlemen. This was so unlike the gay, 5 go my way, squire?” 

spirited Agatha, that the squire noticed it and 1 “Not just yet. Don’t wait for me. I wish to 
looked at her searchingly and anxiously. Was \ see Miss Agatha a few moments.” 
she ill?—or was^it the timidity, perhaps, of a \ The young man left in a pet, but it was not 
new engagement? He puzzled himself trying i noticed by the two whom he left, 
to tSake iu out, and also subsided into silence. j Agatha’s blushes came and went as she sat 

there with a beating heart. She did not look 
up when some one sat quietly down beside heir. 
The voice was very low, very gentle, that asked, 
“Do you care that I am going, Agatha?” 

She struggled to speak, but no words came— 
to command herself, but in vain. She buried 
the honors. Name my apple, please—somebody \ her head in her hands and wept passionately, 
that I like—and the squire’s, too,” he said, in \ Squire Eastman was deeply moved, 
his gay way, holding out his appl^ to Agatha, j “Agatha, my child,” and the beautiful head 
She looked up at the squire.* fie smiled, \ was drawn to his shoulder, where it rested pas- 
though a little sadly, and held out his apple. ^ sivcly, “why this distress? What does it mean? 
She formed a sudden resolution—yes, she would. 5 Is it that you regret anything that is past ? That 
She would lay aside her foolish pride for once. \ you would decide anything differently now?” 

He had told her, on that evening never to be j She only wept the more passionately. * 

forgotten, to be true to her own heart. She j “Agatha,” and the whisper was lower, deeper, 
would not let him £o without one effort for her \ “does it—does it mean that you love me?” 
happiness and his, even though he should de- \ He drew her close to him, for ho read the an- 
spise her for it. Mr. Woodward did them both \ swer in the glowing, tear-stained face, 
good service by his gay rattle. “Six seeds!” $ “Oh! Agatha, my gem! that was Tost, and 1ft 
he announced. “ 'Six—he loves.’ Humph! 1 5 returned to me again.” 


And the precious moments were passing. \ 

Mr. Woodward began to feel the restraint of ? 
this silence, ir^i cn his eye fell upon the plate of < 
apples which Agatha had placed there. s 

“They are to eat, are they not, Aggie? Have 
one. Aggie—squire ? I am always ready to do s 


A PXJITE HEART BETTER THAN GOLD: 
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Wnaa*n t* Uft thy peftbaftay lead, s % Frond vtrtart bright and plenanot ways, 

Take virtue for thy guide, \ Let not thy iteps depart; 

Let dot the wealth of royal minea £ , Better than gold, or hrilliant geaa, 

JBhtice thee from her iide. i A pure and gttUeleee heart 
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VIRGINIA WINCHELJ,: 

BT OATBABim B. PBOOTOB. 


“ Barbara, this room seems very close." A 
pause; then, “I feel very strangely; bring me 
the camphor." But, before the camphor could 
be brought, Virginia Winchell, the tiny, red¬ 
faced baby nestled under the white sheets, was 
an orphan. She slept with her thumbs shut 
tightly in her little fists, no consciousness of 
the influence those few moments were having 
on all her after-life. Poor, innocent babyhood! 
Barbara summoned the neighbors, but life was 
wholly gone from the slight young figure, so 
beautiful, though so pale. A bride, a widow, a 
mother, and a corpse in one short year! this 
Was the sad fate written for beautifal Mary 
Benton. So much joy, so much grief mingled 
in that brief time! 

“Virginia will never be as beautifhl as her 
mother; she is not tall enough, and her hair 
has the reddish cast of her father’s. I am Sorry; 
it would do my old eyes good to have a second 
Mary near me in my old age. Once in awhile 
there is a warble in her voice, or a tone in her 
lough like her mother. Ah, me! that I should 
h^ve lived the longest when ike loved life so 
well!" So mourned old Mrs. Benton to her 
neighbor, Granny Gould. Meanwhile Virginia, 
now a pretty Miss of fifteen, tripped gayly about 
her duties. Every day she showed the same 
untiring cheerfulness in waiting upon her grand¬ 
mother, and her sweet, daughterly care smoothed 
the roughness from her aged path. But, as is 
often the case with old people, she could see 
nothing in the present, however beautiful or 
0 good, that half equaled things that used to be. 
Virginia was not as strong, as thrifty, or as 
pretty as her mother before her; neither was 
she as kind, though no one conld see aught but 
the most respectful tenderness in her manner 
toward her grandmother. 

Winter set in, and the village school opened. 

A new master was coming from H-College, 

and all the young girls were, consequently, par¬ 
ticularly nervous and anxious about their win¬ 
ter apparel. Virginia heard them discussing 
and planning about the cut of this and the trim¬ 
ming of that, etery time she met a girl of her 
own age, and she suddenly became possessed 4>f 
a desire to go te school too. She had hitherto 
gone only in summer, as her grandmother could 


I then stay alone, since she required neither the 
fire nor the care which, in winter, her rheuma¬ 
tism needed. Virginia pondered and cogitated; 
and finally decided she could go as well as not* 
| Granny Gould had taken up her quarters in the 
> same house, and in a room adjoining. It was 
l with hesitation she submitted her plans to hetf 
| grandmother, and expatiated upon the cosy 
\ manner she and Granny Gould could be society 
\ for each other. Mrs. Benton was at first in a 
> pettish grief at the ingratitude of Virginia, but 
< finally, allowing herself to be reasonable, she 
\ consented. Little conld be done for her in the 
$ way of dress, but she was blissfully ignorant of 

I wardrobe technicalities. When the term opened, 
there was not a lighter heart in the whole village 
than Virginia’s. No thought entered her happ"y 
head that she was less favored than the other 
girls, who had nothing to do, either before or 
after school. Three or four weeks ser^d to 
initiate her into her duties as pupil; and also, 
m a slight measure, to wear away the awful* 
| awe she had, at first, of Mr. Grey, the new 
\ teacher. She was naturally timid, and the 
\ slightest coldness frightened her into deplor- 
\ able nervousness. The stern black eyes of Mr. 

| Grey, when fixed on her face, confused her so 
\ that, however well her lesson had been learned, 

^ it was impossible to utter a word of it. He wat 
•! kind, though, she could not help but acknow- 
\ ledge, but oh! so dignified! 
j To him this timid, sensitive village girl, with 
<; her innocent profusion of blushes, was a rare 
< and pleasant duty. He enjoyed the power he 
5 had of confusing and reconfusing her, on pur- 
;> pose to watch the endle^fly varied expression 
J of her face. In truth, he was almost cruel at 

||i ^ times, though her unsuspicious, unsophisticated 
nature made her entirely ignorant of it, laying 
all blame to her own ignorance, and investing 
him ^rith marvelous attributes of goodness and 
wisdom. After the term waB half out, his in¬ 
terest in Virginia excited attention in school. 
She was more self-reliant now, and stood high 
in her classe^fc Never was she known to fail, 
and she was looked upon with a good deal of 
envy and aversion as the favorite of the master. 
No wonder she was a favorite. Such ready ap¬ 
prehension and intuitive mental grace, and such 
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a sweet voice were enough to win the partiality $ west window. It was nearly sundown, and the 
of a less susceptible master than Mr. Grey. sky was red and radiant. Mr. Grey wondered 
He was a proud man, reduced from an easy s if ever a sweeter picture could have sat, reading 
independence to absolute poverty while yet a \ Holy words, by that same window. Her profile 
youth. He had a fiery, but pliable nature—^ was finely drawn against the crimson light; her 
fickle somewhat, but passionate. He had a fine \ reddish brown hair waved away from her low, 
appreciation of beauty, and was a lover of ^ white forehead and bright cheek, and was done 
books, but, like many another one, gave him- J in a low coil behind. She began reading in a 
self up too readily to present impressions and * soft, tender voice. It grew in earnestness, and 
enjoyments, little thinking of future influences J a sacred power seemed to descend upon those 
or changes. He had a degree of worldliness \ who sat listening in that glorious evening light, 
about him that gained, with little difficulty, great s It was not dispelled, even when the voice ceased, 
power over the secluded, simple characters he \ and the reader, with book still open, sat looking 
met. He was vastly popular as a teacher, and S out upon the still winter evening. No one spoke 
a great favorite at tea-parties, and at the fire- £ —not even Mrs. Benton. She was soothed by 
sides of happy homes.* He was social in liis£ the reading, and leaned her head drowsily back 
habits, and no reunion of young people was \ in her chair. After a long pause, Mr. Grey went 
considered complete without him. He had called s to tko window. 

several times at the humble residence of Mrs. > “It is a beautiful night, Virginia; the light 
Benton, ostensibly to inquire of her rheumatism, | has paled so that you can see the new moon 
but in reality to watch the simple home grace s hanging faintly over the woods. How pale it 
and sweetness of Virginia. At these times she \ is after all that conflagration! How chilly and 
was properly modest, leaving the conversation \ cold the snow looks—soon it will be dark.” She 
wholly to Mrs. Benton, who, when she found { made no reply, but sat with her face turned 
an attentive listener, never wearied of pouring $ toward the west, covered with a flush from the 
forth her regrets and ailments. i sky, and earnest with the thought within. He 

One Saturday afternoon he called, and Mrs. S looked down on it, nor once thought of the 
Bentmi was usually verbose and complaining. ^ coarse, cheap dress, or the plain, small room. 
Now and then, as she would pause, more from \ He was a man easily swayed by improssions, 
exhaustion ythan from lack of anything to say, \ which, when allowed full sweep, grew into pas- 
hc would turn and remark to Virginia on some- \ sions. His whole heart was flooded with the 
thing she had been reading or studying. She s innocent beauty and grace, the exquisite, unut- 
would reply quietly and demurely, and it was jj terable sweetness of her figure—her face—her 
a sure signal, when a word was addressed to \ eyes. It was hard to keep back words of which 
her, for Mrs. Benton to strike out upon Virgi-J his heart was full. No thought of master or 
nia’s inferiority to her mother. “But she is 5 pupil came to him; and when the sky grew gray 
doing finely in her lessons,” Mr. Grey said. I at last, and the moon hung lower and whiter, 
“Finely! You should have heard how her * she, unconscious of his emotions, bethought ber- 
mother could read in the Bible. Oh! how many s self of the inhospitable darkness of the room, 
times I’ve seen her sit in that very window, \ She gave a hasty look at his faee, thinking to 
where Virginia sits now, reading by the sun-i find in it the far-away look, the absorbed stern- 
down light, as sweet a picture as my eyes ever j ness she had often seen there; but it was bent t 
saw, with a voice like music, Mr. Grey. Those J on her steadily, glowingly, with that infinite 
blessed words of our Lord went deeper into my 5 depth and tenderness of passion fully roused, 
heart, when she read, than at any other time.” s Her heart gave such a wild, strong leap as it 
“But Virginia reads them te you, Mrs. Ben-* interpreted that look—not in definite thoughts 
ton?” \ or feelings, but by a mystic, subtle intuition— 

“Yes, yes, she reads them, but not like Mary,” > that, as she rose, she dropped the heavy Bible . 
and the tears ran down her face. Not even the \ to the floor. This roused Mrs. Benton, and she 
devoted grand-daughter could replace the ido- \ queried if there.was no light, and was Mr. Grey 
liced daughter in the now childish heart of the $ gone? 

mother. j “I’m getting a light now, grandmother,” 

“Would you not like Virgini^p read a little t quietly said Virginia, 
now, Mrs. Benton ? I should^Rry much. I \ Mr. Grey went forward once more to Mrs. 
think the light is strong enough for one chap- \ Canton’s chair, and aaid he feared he had in¬ 
ter.” Virginia blushed, and took down the large : traded too long a time upon their kindness, and 
•Id Bible from & shelf and seated herself by the \ would now bid her good-night. 
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VIRGINIA 

“Good-night, air. ” \ She made known her errand and started home 

“Good-night, Virginia.” j again. 

She had lighted a candle, and now came to- j The sun was nearly down, and the woods 
ward him, holding it a little aboTe her head to j looked dusky. She was tired, bnt still walked 
prevent the foil glare in her eyes. “ Good-night, t at a brisk rate. She had entered the wood and 
sir,” with a timid reach of her hand to meet his. i gone a little way, when her foolish heart com- 
It was closely pressed, with the same deepened j menced such a thumping that she could hardly 
look of the eyes, and he walked home with a \ go. Every chirp of a bird going to its roost, 
warmth in hie heart that prevented any con- s or the slightest rustle of the leaves, made her 
sciousness of the cold, leaving her to dre&m i start and hurry on. When about in the middle 
swoot, troubled dreams. ? of the wood, she saw a man approaching; her 

The next day, in school, for the first time in t first thought was to turn and fly back, but he 
the term, she failed in her recitations. Her j had not yet seen her, and if she could pass him 
tongue refused to speak when his eyes were on \ quickly, she could run from him tike a deer, 
her face. He was not less agitated than she, l Her confusion prevented her recognizing Mr. 
though, as a man, ha had better oontrol over \ Grey. She had nearly reached him, and was 
his outward self. He was lenient, and that £ just about rushing past him, when he looked up 
only served to unfit her more. , Her envious X and saw her. He knew by her look that she 
class-mates gloried in her failure, but inwardly > did not know him and was terribly frightened, 
chafed at the non-severity of the master. “Vir- \ “Virginia,” he said, just as she was flying 
ginia Wine hell might fail forever, and he would X by. 

not punish her.” > She stopped suddenly, as pale os death. He 

Things went on as usual, but the infatuation * took her hand to reassure her, and laughed, 
of this man increased. The many obstacles to < After Slightly collecting herself, she said, smil- 
his way, which prevented an avowal of his love, * ing faintly, 

only served to keop it hotter and fieroer in his $ “Oh! sir, I did not know you!’* 
heart. No sober considerations of his inability * “I knew yon didn*t! Sit down here until 
to many entered his head; he was as reason- \ you get composed. How you tremble!” 
less and eager as a boy of sixteen.^ i “I can’t sir; I must hurry home.” 

The term grew near its olose. Seven months$ “You miiSt ait here until you get a tittle 

he had indulged in this dreamy insanity, and $ rested.” He was authority, and she sat down, 

the spell was now to be broken. It was the 5 her heart flattering, and erimson in her cheeks, 
latter port? of May. The village youths and * whore, a moment before, had been such pallor, 
maidens had all been on a picnic excursion to J; “Have you had a pleasant day?” he asked, 

the woods, where they had been merry as aj “Yea, sir.” + 

flock of bobolinks. Virginia had been perte-$ “You were tired enough without this long 
cuted, all day, with the admiring attention of a j run, my ehild. I saw you when you started 
school-mate, an awkward, stupid boy. Some of | from home; I was going there to say yeu good- 
the time she had treated him with total; Silence, f by, and I thought I could follow you here as 
but oftener with merriment, each mood seeming t well. You have been very quick on your 
to enohant him even more than the other. He J errand.” He expected she would look sur- 
ended by walking home with her, while Mr. \ prised and ask where he was going; but she 
Grey went* with an olderv more demure youngonly looked down. “I close sehool a week 
lady. f earlier than I intended to, Virginia; my college 

When she got home, she found her grand- I duties require it, and I am to leave you.” Still 

mother in great tribulation Granny Gould had \ ns reply. “Are you sorry, Virginia?” 
just fallen down the eut-door step, and was { “Yes sir,” very feebly, 
mof^ning dreadfully. A kind neighbor VoftmnH “Sb am* I.” He took both her hands. His 

was helping to get her in. Virginia was in- i tsngue was free, and his passion rushed over 

stantly despatched for the surgeon, who lived | him tike a flood. “ Oh! Virginia, I love you— 
three-quarters Or a mile across the woods which * love you so well that it is like dying to leave 
were near the village. The way, by the road, j yeu!” Then follow^words, s© passionate, so 
was a mile and a half, and though Virginia half j> eager, that she fairq^rembled, ending, «t last, 
shuddered at going the little path alone, when $ by drawing her olosely to him and kissing her 
it was so near night, she*set out bravely. She X long and unresistingly. It was growing dark; 
reached the surgeon’s, and found him Vritlx hia> she must go homo directly. “Promise me, Yir- 
gig at the door, about starting for the village.* ginia, premise me that you will be my wife 1” 
Vol. XLV.—28 
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The pledge was sealed in kisses, and she rose to .. to middle age and passed it, honored, respected, 
go, his arm circling her waist until they reached $ holding offices of trust, and widely known as a 
the road, and then her hand drawn through it. ^ leading, influential man. 

At the door was silently given another kiss, and ;> His business called him to the village where 
they parted for years. $ he had formerly been a teacher. No reminis- 

After his graduation, Mr. Grey commenced ^ cences were awakened at the thought ofTevisit- 
th£ practice of law. All through the dreary \ ing it, until the name was called out by the 
term of his studies the assurance of Virginia’s !> conductor. 

love brightened his loneliest hours. New, upon ^ “Ah! that sounds quite familiar,” said be to 
entering the world, new scenes and new duties \ the 'lawyer with whom he had been chatting, 
dimmed, for a time, the halo thrown about her. i “Good-day.” He, meeting few known faces. 
At times her image haunted and cheered him, ? transacted his business in the ordinary way. 
and then he would write her long, loving letters s It required less time, however, than he had an- 
that kept her poor heart from breaking. She \ ticipated, and he found he had an hour or two 
had sore, trials, for het grandmother had be- \ on his hands before the evening train. He 
come imbecile, and was a great care; but with S strolled about the village, recalling to his mind 
his love to cheer her, she could not falter orja fbw memories, and observing a few changes, 
grow weary. Time wore on. He was prosper- < Finally he entered the Church-yard, and read 
ing finely in his profession. Very soon his en- \ awhile the names carved on the stones. He 
gagement was seldom thought of—and when it \ came to one: “ Mrs. Mart Bsntoh, aged eighty- 
w&s, it brought a pang. Not the remotest idea $ five,” And another white stone stood near by: 
of the solemn duty he had entailed upon him- \ “Virginia Winohbll, aged thirty. May they 
self crossed his mind; neither did he allow him- > rest in peace.” 

self to think he was now able, and in honors Was that all? Then, indeed, did memory re¬ 
bound, to keep his engagement. By renewed \ proaeh him, and, as if some fountain sealed for 
application to business he dismissed all com- \ years were opened, over that grave he shed sueh 
punotions, and rapidly grew to refer to Virginia \ tears as made his strong frame quiver, unaveil- 
as a pleasant memory instead of a suffering, ij ing, tardy though they were. The love he had 
waiting woman. \ felt for the bgautiftil girl revived; but stronger 

“You have my full consent, Mr. Grey,” said;! than the love rose the regret, the shame, the 
the blond lawyer, and the two gentlemen shook $ remorse. Her loving self, her tender letters, 
hands. Strange! He felt none of thb elation, if her trust, her self-sacrifice rose up at sight of 
the intoxication, at his success, that he felt f the carved letters on the stone. HiS neglect, 
years before, when he received the heart of a \ selfishness, betrayal burned in his heart like 
simple country girl. Yet Mis»Lindsay was very J; fire. This momentary repentance oould not 
pretty and amiable, besides being rich, and, he jj avail, and, with a heavy pang, he turned away, 
had every reason to believe, sincerely attached i; murmuring, “God forgive me! May she rest 
to him. He once thought be would write, for a ^ in peace!” 

last time, to Virginia, but gave it up. s A worldly man, a trifle softened, met the cm- 

He was married, and Miss Lindsay installed $ braces of his wife and children, that night, 
as mistress of his beautiful home. Children ^without a response, and hurried to his library, 
were born to him, and, as a man of the world, 1 where, until the small hours, with his head in 
everything looked fair and prosperous. His ij his hands, he sat overwhelmed with memories 
business increased every year, and he lived on \ that made his heart ache. 


LOOK UP TO GOD. 

BT WILLIAM H . DA VI 8 


Oh! when thy days arc fall of woe. 
As down the stream oiflfe yon go, 
Aad not a moment’s j Vfou see. 
But pass the hours most heavily, 
Filling thy soul with deep distress. 
Adding to life much bitterness— 
Look up to God, in Ihlth look up. 
And He win esse lift's Mtter sup. 


In sorrow's hour, when all looks dark. 
And fbarfhl storms assail thy barque. 
And wildly, madly round thee roll. 
And threaten to engulf thy soel— 

And triaTs cup Is running Cer 
With pain, and grief^ and sadness soro; 
If thou rolief wouldst find from this. 
Look up to God, the source ef bliss I 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mb* Maynard wm comfortably asleep in bis 
arm-chair, after the early country dinner hour, 
making the ball musical with those nasal melo¬ 
dies peculiar to fleshy men in a state of somno¬ 
lency. 

His wife sat, with her needle-work on her 
linee, looking at him, thinking, perhaps, of all 
those profitless things whioh will cross the most 
patient woman’s mind . when twenty years of 
silent endurance to the whims of a puffy, gouty, 
narrow-minded tyrant, who tries to be a good 
man, hare worn the last traces of youth from 
her face. 

But Mr. Maynard’s melodious efforts and her 
unprofitable reflections were brought to an ab¬ 
rupt close, a .thing highly desirable in both 
cases, though not agreeable in either. 

A chorus of voices rang suddenly in from the 
lawn, 

“Mamma, mamma! Charley is running 
away V* 

Mrs. Maynard threw down her work and 
hurried toward the door; her husband woke 
with a snort, whioh he fallowed up by a sleepy 
snarl, 

“What is the matter now? Do you have 
these noises made on purpose to annoy me, 
Mrs. Maynard? I suppose you do; yes, ma’am, 
I really suppose you do!” 

But Mrs. Maynard was out on the piaxsa; the 
cries and the laughter grew more indistinct, 
and the fat man’s drowsiness was stronger even 
than bis desire to grumble. After the first 
vague intentibn of starting up to do something 
tdrrible to somebody, he allowed Sontnus to 
seise him in a stronger gripe; his head sank 
back, the musical instruments in his throat be¬ 
gan again, hoarse and wheesy, as if very much 
in want of tuning, and he was lost in such 
dreams as unlimited chicken-pie might be*ex- 
pected to produce. 

When Mrs* Maynard reached tho lawn, she 
found seteral of her young people collected 
there, laughing with the heartiness common to 
all ages when the merriment has an ill-natured 
motive and may cause some one pain. 

The boy Charley had just escaped from their 
inquisitorial clutches, and was making for the 
path that led toward the river as fast os his 


| little legs and various accoutrements would 
\ permit. 

i “Charley!” called Mrs. Maynard, after one 


j glance. 

He stopped obediently at the sound of her 
voice. 

“1 can’t wait,” he said, eagerly; “I most go 
right off.” 

He made a move onward; the young heathens 
rushed after, going into fresh explosions of de- 
\ light at his appearance. Indeed, Mrs. Maynard 
j; herself could not repress & smile, although sho 
| scattered the shrieking group with unusual 
j* severity. 

^ Charley was a pale-faced mite of six years, 
\ whose gray eyes seemed to make half his faoe— 
| eyes such as I do not love a ohild to have, ap¬ 
pearing fall of shadows that are like premoni¬ 
tions of the troubled thoughts and inexplicable 
yearnings which must chase youth out all too 
quickly. But a sweet, lovable little face, whose 
very wistftilness and earnestness would have 
l endeared him to all such as are capable of cora- 
5 prehending that there are children in tlic world 

I so unfortunate os to be something more than 
machines for grinding nuts, and oandy, or little 
stumbling-blocks of mischief contrived for the 
$ express purpose of getting in everybody’s way. 
$ Charley had a dinner-basket on his aim, with 
^ a pair of sugar doves perched on the top of his 
$ most precious treasures: a bird-cage with his 
i; lame robin in it in one hand, and he was drag- 
£ ging his pet white kitten after him by a string. 
$Now the kitten was usually quite willing to 
!; follow wherever Charley might* lead, but she 
j» evinced her disapprobation of this particular 
$journey and her fears that it would end in no 
i good by a series of whimpers and cries which 

( would have been an admirable accompaniment 
to Mr. Maynard’s orchestra. 

^ Charley’s eyes were red with crying, but he 
| looked in a great state of excitement and deter- 
| mination. 

^ “Why, Charley/’ said his mother; “where 
s are you going ?”W 

\ “Going to ’e D’lectable Mountains,” returned 
\ Charley, very brdrely, at which the lame robin 
J gathered himself up on one foot with a croak 
\ ef astonishment, and the kitten expressed her 
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entire disapproval of such an expedition in \ youth, an Indian summer brightness which its 
another and more touching moan. I past had never known. 

Many mothers would have laughed, others \ All through the golden afternoon they talked, 
would have boxed his ears; but Mrs. Maynard | and when they went home with the sunset, 
did neither. Ah! maybe in the chill of her life 5 Charley had made up his mind to defer his 
she had khown yearnings for the Delectable | search for the mountains indefinitely, though 
Mountains stronger than Charley’s childish l to reach them was the favorite dream of his 
promptings to seek their glow. \ whole childhood, and he never saw her in grief 

She understood at once how it had all come $ that he did not whisper, 
about. The night before, she had been reading < *'Shall I go for the angel, mamma? I can 

dear old Bunyan to him, and that morning he ^ find the mountains!” 

had been unjustly punished by his father—no- J Years and years had she waited for that 
thing but that uncertain journey could content angel—not till the mists and the mortal shdre 
him then. § were passed would she meet her—but she could 

“Which way were you going, Charley?” she ^ not tell Charley that! 
ask*4. $ He grew toward manhood; the angel had 

He sat down the bird-cage and the basket, $ long before summoned his patient mother, and 
allowed the kitten a little more length of string, Si she had gone out into’ the broader day, where 
and pointed to the distant mountain* range, ijher untrammeied soul could expand and grow 
glorious with the purple haze of autumn. $ toward the wisdom for which it had dimly 

“ They must be over there, mamma! Oh! hew ji yearned here. Still Charley was strlting to 
they shine—just look how they shine!” \ have his face set always toward the Delectable 

“But you wouldn’t leave me, Charley ?” $ Mountains, that some ray from their glory 

His lip began to quiver, and he whispered, jj might brighten his path and keep his soul pure 
“ I was going to det a nangel to come for you i $ with its light. 

You cried this morning when papa whipped me! Sj His brothers and sisters had drifted from 
I know the nangel’ll come for you—I can find i him, as brothers and sisters will between whom 
the mountains.” jj there are only the ties of kindred. Women of 

She led him further away from the house, 5 the world were his sisters; his brothers, hard, 
down to their favorite seat on the river bank, < practical men, bent on making the fortune 
where the sycamores made a pleasant shade, •> which their father expected to leave, bnt did 
and tho waters sang on toward the sun, and t; not. They all looked upon Charley as a good 
through the distanoe the mountains shone out s sort of creature, but very weak, with so many 
with their serene light. $ of his mother’s odd ideas that he would never 

Perhaps she did not explain things to Charley’8 | be fit for anything, at least not for anything 
mind as many women would have done. All her $ which they considered worthy the name, 
life she had been disturbed by thoughts and fan- | Charles Maynard was twenty-three, and 
cics to which she could give no expression, and f already the guardian of a little flock in a vil- 
now it seemed to her as well that she should 5 lag© where they thought religion an exoeed- 
refcain his conceit in regard to the mountains. $ ingly good thing, provided it could be cheaply 
She might not have been able to put the idea in < obtained, on which account they preferred a 
words, but it appeared to her that it might be l single man. An older and more experienced 
good for bis young soul to add a higher beauty ? pastor would have had a wife and m family of 
to tho lovely hills, by his faith that they were ^ church-mice to clamor so loudly for loaves and 
really tho passage to the Promised Land, than .> fishes, that he would have been sorely disturbed 
even the sun and the gorgeous colors of autumn | in properly distributing the brdad of life among 
could give. J hiB flock, and that fold was very much like most 

With her elder children, Mrs. Maynard had $ other folds; the members might not be anxious 
always felt the surprise a brown thrush might J to aecept the bread, but they were exceedingly 
experience if her eggs unexpectedly hatched * angry if their clergyman was not zealous in 
peacocks; and, as time wont on, she grew quite $ thrusting it unde* their noses, 
dazed and bewildered by the way they flashed $ During the first year he whs there, Maynard 
their brilliant plumage in her eyes. s became a great favorite with his people, and 

Then Charley came, when^he others were $ really did much good. His flanks were those ot 
growing up—her latest nestling, whose voice Jan imaginative mind; he set up an ideal fbr 
could answer the half-uttered music in her % himself, which no soul shackled by weak 
heart, and who gave to her life, far beyond its ; humanity ever could have reached, and because 
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he found it impossible, he suffered from dis- $ the afflicted, and crucifying his own needs and 
couragement and morbid self-reproach. j aspirations daily. 

Sometimes, in his dark hours, he felt inclined < It was hard to content himself with ^hat hum- 


to go into the pulpit and avow to Mb congrega-♦ ble sphere. He was ambitious, am|, perhaps, 
tion that he was unfit to lead them; then, in his \ that immolation of the highest powers of his 
lonely prayers, the light from the far-off hills, $ mind was the most difficult and the most holy 
which had brightened his childhood, would shine j> sacrifice which he laid upon the altar, 
over his soul, bringing back the old dreams § Those of his own age loved him; he was plea- 
which he had blended with their beauty, till $ sant and gentle, with a world of gonial humor 
content and patience once more soothed him to s and pretty fancies, and, in spito of his severity 
rest. $ toward himself, full of compassion for the weak- 

Still searching for the Delectable Mountains, ji nesses of others. , 

for the peace which is not of this world, and the s He had been established in the parish nearly 
perfection which cannot be gained here; un- ? two years when Dora Hale and her father came 
willing to believe that it never could be reached ? back from Europe and settled themselves, for a 
on this earth, oftentimes stumbling from the ^ season, at the old family mansion.. 
very effort he made to keep his eyes fixed on \ Dora was only two yeays younger than May- 
the shining goal, and so hurting himself against \ nard, an elegant, accomplished woman of the 
the obstacles in his path. $ world, possessing, at times, an almost childish 

But, in spito of his shortcomings, it was a {playfulness qf manner, which laid her more 
beautiful life, and a strong, noble spirit looked J open to the charge of coquetry than she really 
out of the clear gray eyes that retained the ji deserved. 

wistful expression of his childhood. $ She had returned borne in that state of mind 

Soul and body, I believe, ho kept pure, and I ^ which everybody who leads a similar life has 
own that I am not charitable toward the weak- \ experienced at certain seasons—that is, if there 
nesses of our spiritual guides. \ is any squl at all hidden under the butterfly 

He must have had many temptations, for the > wings. She was tired of the trifles which made 
blood on his father’s side was hot, hard to sub- s up her existence, yet uncertain whither to turn 
elue, and had led many another of his race into s for relief—feeling that it would be quite near 
errors which a whole life could not have re- $ happiness to sit down in the old woods where 
deemed. < she had played as a child, and try if the childish 

Nobody understood what he suffered. WheH > lightheartedness would not come back among 
he talked to his elder brethren of his dark \ the familiar trees and flowers, 
hours, his unworthiness, they only smiled and l She went to church on the first Sunday of her 
set it down to his humility. So, in a measure, 5 return, as a mere matter of duty: one always 
the feelings were owing to that, but the Strug- 5 feels it proper to do so iu the country. She sat 
glcs were earnest, and oh! terribly real! s listlessly, through the beautiful service, without 

He longed often for the physical penance $ once remembering that the sweet words held n 
which is one of the wise provisions of the ? promise of poaoe, not even once taking the 
Mother Chqrch; and, in his own life at least, jj trouble to glance toward the clergyman, 
however little he might force it upon his floek, jj Then the sermon began, and, before long, 
he was free from the inconsistency of retaining ^ Dora was roused into attention. This was not 
so many of its feast-days, and utterly ignoring § the sort of thing she had expeoted from the 
the fasts. $ youth, at whom she had put up her haughty lip 

I am sure that he accomplished a great dealin advance. The pale, earnest face corresponded 
of.good; much of it might have been done in an £ well with the simple eloquence of his discourse, 
easier way, and, as is frequently the case, his $ and Miss Hale returned home in a state of 


zeal sometimes delayed the benefits he sought £ greater astonishment than she had been in for 
to bring about. ! years, quite determined that her father should 

He was a diligent student. Often he feared < make the acquaintance of the young pastor, 
that he was making an idol of his,books, and s “I should as soon have expected to find a 
took upon himself additional burthens which \ Cardinal bird t^pong Mrs. Glow’s chickens,*’ 
were more than he could well bear, lest in his 5 said Miss Hale. “It was really a beautiful 
love of study he should neglect any duty, how- s sermon, papa, and deserving of a different 
©▼or slight. I audience.” 

So he went about, comforting the sick and ji The sentence was not a good specimen oi 
needy, taking his presence like a blessing among ' English, but it served to show what Dora’s 
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feelings were, and her unusual quiet, during the $ It only needed a few weeks of daily visits, 
rest of the day, proved the hold which the dis- ' drives and walks, long conversations on all 

course had taken upon her. $ manner of subjects—for Dora Hale really felt 

Only a few days after, Maynard called at theand understood, and in was a rare thing, even 
house; but Mr. Hale was out. They came to;t in the great world where she had lived, to find 
Dora in the garden, Avhere she was idly picking s some one with whom she could talk freely—it 
flowers, apparently for the pleasure of throwing > only needed these few weeks, I say, to complete 
them away, and told her who had arrived. j the summer dream. 

Into the morning-room walked Dora, with her £ Alas for Charles Maynard! He was search- 
garden hat on her arm, and her hands full of; nig the light from the Delectablo Mountains in 
fragrant blossoms. She could do that sort of; the bowildering mazes of a human love! 
thing in the prettiest way, so unlike her usual * He did not neglect his duties, but his whole 
state and queeniiness that one' was absolutely ^ soul was not in the work as it had been. That 

bewildered. $ face came far too often between him and hfs 

“I am sorry papa is away,” she said. “It^ prayers—a trite expression, yet it means so 
was very good of you to come out here to see \ much—but the vision was so beautiful that ho 
us! Old Dr. Ames used to talk about the \ never remembered it might lead him astray, 
heathen who lived at a distance, and always ; At any other time, in any other state of mind, 
looked straight at our seat, in a manner that j Dora Hale would not have become sufficiently 
quite distressed me.” £ acquainted with him to get at all the wealth 

and depth of his nature, but the sort of isola¬ 
tion in which they were left, the peculiar mo*d 
in which she had returned home, all oombined 
to carry her on. 

ciations had begun to bring there, feeling a £ She was weary and dispirited. There were 
strange wonder at her beauty; but her manner, l struggles in her soul which perplexed and dis- 
instead of confusing him, as it would have done j turbed her—a want and an emptiness in her 
most retired men, put him quito at hi» ease. \ life where her past aims and hopes lay like 
In ten minutes they wore chatting in the | broken jewels that had lost their lustre—and 
pleasantest manner possible, and the pastor’s \ it was sweet to find some one who could under- 
first call ended in spending the morning and l stand her feelings, and whose influence could 
being kept to luncheon by the ex-embassador, { gently lead her toward a light where her spirit, 
who entered just as Maynard was reflecting!; tired of shivering in the dark, might warm and 
that he ought to have taken his leave a good £ rest itself. 

hour before. \ She talked more freely than sho had ever done 

“I-hope you will come frequently to see us,” \ to any human being. In all the world there was 
Mr. Hale said, in his pleasant, hospitable way. 5 no one who knew her so thoroughly as did that 
“ It will really be a charity and doing your duty. ' pale, earnest-faced man, who revealed so very 
There is Dora, quite contaminated by foreign ; lavishly in rctorn the priceless riches of his in¬ 
life, and more than half Papist, just on account i most nature. In the end, the heart of that 
of the incense and flowers.” > proud woman was softened as it had never 

All of which meant that agreeable men were $ been during the dazzling career from which sho 
rare in that retired nook, and Mr. Hale would < turned in such dark despondency, 
have encouraged a tamo tiger if his society j She never thought of those things—she never 
could have given Dora an hour’s satisfaction. j remembered the harm sho might bo doing him. 
The idea that his princess could ever indulge in J the trouble she might bring upon both—she just 
any of the weaknesses common to young women, » went on weaving her pleasant summer idyll, 
and treasure up a few summer hours as the most; never once looking toward the end. 
precious beads in memory's rosary, never once! As the season advanced, Mr. Hale returned 
entered his political head. \ home, after an absence of several weeks. He 

It is easy to imagine bow delightful the morn- ^ had made arrangements for Dora to join a party 
ing was to Maynard—a cultivated, gifted man > of friends at Newport. After that, there was to 
who had for so many month^jbeen famished as j be a trip somewhere, through the bright autumn, 
far as intellectual intercourse was concerned; l Then she must make up her mind to another busy 
and, on their parts, Dora and Mr. Hale re- j winter, as he had listened to the offers of the 
garded him with the pleasure one experiences i Administration and accepted a prominent posl- 
in meeting a traveler in the desert of Sahara. 1 tion under the government. 


Charles Maynard turned and saw that bril- j 
liant creature standing before him, with a faint \ 
bloom from the summer wind on her cheeks, a j 
rest in her eyes which the repose of old asso- \ 
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He told these things lightly in the presence 
of Maynard, who chanced to be there when he 
arrived. 

In that moment the waking, the reality flashed 
like lightning on the young clergyman’s mind, 
showing the wreck and desolation beyond. Dora 
looked up and met his eyes; for the ftrst time 
she saw all that had .been done. 

Maynard went away very soon; when he had 
gone, Mr. Hale only said, 

“Our youthfdl parson looks grave. You have 
not been practicing on him, have you, deary, 
for lack of amusement? I hope not. I have 
always thought you free from the weakness 
whioh could make you wish 

‘ To break a country heart 
For paatime, ere you went to town.’ ” 

Dora took herself away to the solitude of her 
chamber. 

No, she had never intended such meanness, 
but she saw now whither She had been led—oh! 
she saw more: that Charles Maynard was to her 
that which no other man had ever been. 

Proud, courted woman as she was, who had 
seen coronets lain at her feet, there she sat, 
that night, and dreamed a vision so sweet she 
would not heed the chill at her heart whioh 
warned her of its impossibility. 

She was to go in three days. The night be¬ 
fore her departure Maynard came once more to 
the house. 

She was sitting in a little room which looked 
out on the garden, where the moonlight lay 
silvery and indistinct, the entire repose and 
beauty of the scene jarring upon her nerves, as 
quiet will on a mind ill at ease. 

Maynard’s face, so pale and worn in the 
moonbeams, showed what his sufferings had 
been during those long, cruel days in which he 
had stood face to face with his own heart and 
been overwhelmed by a consciousness of * the 
absolute sin of worshiping any human creature 
as he had done. 

“I came te bid you good-by,” he said, walk¬ 
ing directly up to her. “You are going to¬ 
morrow ?” 

“It was very kind of you,” she faltered, ap¬ 
palled by the desolation in his face, then feeling 
such a rush of tenderness that she longed to 
fling her arms about his neck and soothe his 
pains with loving wofds. 

“Going to-morrow !” be repeated, in an absent 
way. 

“But only for a time/* she answered, forcing 
herself to speak calmly. “ I shall be bock in a 
month.” 

" lie looked full in her face with his mournful 


s' eyes, from whioh the last three days had so 
I rapidly worn out Ufa and hope. 

^ “As far as these past weeks are eoneerfted, 
* you are going forever,” he said, in that pain- 
\ fully quiet way whioh reveals strong emotions 
| so plainly, touching the listener so much more 
\ acutely than any burst of grief. 

“You feel that it is so! I cannot tell what 
these weeks have been'to you, but, at least, you 
feel they are ended now.” 

There was a choking sensation in her throat 
$ whioh prevented her speaking. She longed to 

< cry out, as she watehed the agony in his faoe, 
| and caught the forced oCmpOettre of his voice, 
\ to own the truth, whatever came. 

| “You know how I love you,” he went on. “I 
\ cannot tell if you had thought of it before, but 
{ when we parted last, you saw the whole truth. 
^1 know how mad it is—I know how wicked I 
J have been! During these days it has been diffi- 
$ cult for me even to pray to God in my weak- 
5 ness!” 

She could not bear any longer the painful 
quiet of that voice; every word struck her heart 
like drops of hail. She put up her clasped 
!> hands appealingly, and he paused in obedienoe 
i to the mute entreaty. 

\ “You do not blame me?” she faltered. “You 
i do not think me capable of trifling with your 
>, heart?” 

^ “ No,” he interrupted, “ I know you too well! 

5 Your lifb, your position may havo made you 
5 worldly, but you hive a noble soul. I feel how 
$ innocent you are in all this.” 

$ She bowed her head. In his rigid ideas of 
s duty, so hard to himself and her, he would not 
$ even by a word try to bend her heart in his 
$ favor, would utter no appeal which might touch 
J her woman’s nature. She felt a strange sort of 

4 bitterness that he would ask no saCrifif e from 
^ her. 

| “I know I am not good,” she said, suddenly. 
$ “I know how weak and frivolous I am; but. 
indeed, these weeks have Changed me*—I have 
learned so much from you!” 

She could not go on—she dared not think 
what her words might have betrayed. But he 
replied, slowly, 

l “I thank you for that—I shall remember k in 

5 my loneliness. But I, too, am very weak, very 
^ unfit for my holy office—more than ever I feel 
^ it now.” 

$ His slight hands wrung themseltes together, 
s the words ended almost in a wail. She could 
$ no longer endure his suffering, however proudly 
I she might have borne up under the weight of 

< her own. 
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She called his name with all the passion of 
her strong, womanly heart, 

**Charles I Charles!” 

In that cry he heard the whole truth. 

A wild light flashed into his eyes—he made 
one impetuous movement—rebecked himself— 
turned away his face, and stood praying silently 
in that hardest struggle of his life. 

“I cannot serve two masters 1” he cried, at 
length, and they both started at the tone, it 
sounded so hollow and far off. “I might peril 
. my soul in the hope of earthly happiness. In 
a worldly profession I might win honors which 
should make me your, equal; but could I do 
this, I should not be the man you have known. 
I might make my holy calling itself a stepping- 
stone to ambition—you would loathe me that I 
could so degrade its sacredness. Before I knew 
you, I had decided on my duty. God showed 
me the appointed path; the first saorifloe He 
asks is my own rebellious heart.” 

She could not bear it—she desired nothing— 
she knew there was no hope—but she could not 
bear his pitiless clinging to stern, cold duty. 

“In your desire to do right, may you not bo 
too hard upon yourself?” she said. “ Other 
men serve God, and yet, by their talents, make 
for themselves station and reputation.” 

“ From my boyhood I have seen the one course 
appointed for me,” he answered. “I ought to 
have gone forth on my missionary labors long 
before, but it seems as if I had been detained 
here that I might undergo this last and hardest 
sacrifice.” 

She was silent: she knew that she loved him. 


The keen pang at her heart taught her that, 
whatever the future might bring, the one fresh 
dream of her youth had gone out forever. But 
even in that moment she felt she could not re¬ 
linquish the claims which her life had upon 
her—the duty she owed to her father—all the 
ties which fettered and drew her away from 
him. 

She was weeping now very quietly, and the 
proud beauty of her face was softened into the 
humility of a child. 

“You could not go with mel” ho exclaimed, 
suddenly, not making the words a question. 
“You could not take a portion of my life on 
yourself, not only for love of me, but love of 
God!” 

“I cannot tell,” she answered. “Life such 
as I have known seems very poor. If I were 
alone in the world, if I had no ties-” 

She stopped, gathered her strength, and went 
on. There was no shame in permitting a soul 
like his to read her heart. 


i “It seems to me,” she said, “that if I could 
\ not go for love of God, I should do wrong in 
\ going for any human love. I should be a drag 
\ upon you—I ahould have yearnings for a dif- 
| Cerent sphere—my influence might do you harm, 
1 might strengthen the ambitious promptings that 
you say are in your heart—and so make you 
falter in the course you feel to be right.” 

Then they were both silent. 

“If there were any way,” he cried, at las!; 
\ “if God would show me any middle .path! See 
| how my heart leads me astray already!” 

I She was so shaken and unnerved that a deathly 
faintness began to creep over her. 

“Do not talk to me any more to-night,” she 
}said; “please to go away. Will you come to 
me when I return? I cannot talk to you now. 
There is a month before us—we shall both have 
more strength and see more clearly then.” 

“It will not change that which you feel to be 
* true,” he answered; “it cannot alter that which 
I know to be right.” 

“I feel that,” she said, “feel it even now; 
but say good-night to me, just as you used.” 
And they said good-night very quietly. 

He went away to carry his sorrow, as well as 
$ he was able, to the feet where he had lain every 
\ joy and trouble in the past, and Dora Hale sat 
* there in the moonlight, looking far into the 
S mysterious distance, and marveling that her feet 
\ should have strayed so far out of tho old paths 
$ which she had trodden with such careless pride. 
i Dora started on her journey. During those 
5 long weeks she found time for reflection, and 
$ her olear mind took in every view of the oaae, 
J able to subdue the pain which lay at her heart 
s from a stronger and holier feeling than the old 
^ will, which had been one of the leading in- 
$ fluenoes in her past. 

\ But who shall describe what those days and 
weeks were to the poor priest, with his soul 
| fixed on the broad eternity, of whioh these mor- 
$ tal years make so brief a span, and his warm 
human heart full of love and tenderness, beg¬ 
ging and pleading for the rest and peace freely 
given to other men. 

The days came, and went, and found his soul 
still strong to bear, stricken to the earth though 
he was, ciying out for some angel to comfort 
him, and feeling that he was utterly alone. Only 
l one way was pointed out, and to reach that he 
\ mnst first walk over the throbbing heart which 
I hurt him so. 

| Other men might have changed the purpose 
j of their lift, and ffelt justified in so doing; to 
i him suoh change would have been a curse, the 
s thwarting of his soul’s destiny far into eternity 
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even—and against that knowledge there was 
no appeal. 

It was not a fanatical impulse toward self- 
martyrdom, not an enthusiastic insanity Which 
could lead to no real good; it was the only way 
In which he could find peace—that peace of the 
soul which may come even though the heart be 
utterly crushed. 

Such rest is attainable, and will at last shed 
balsam over old pain. But to a nature like his, 
gratifying the desire of his heart at the expenso 
of his soul’s repose could bring no bliss power- 
fill enough to silence the spirit’s unrest. No 
honors that the world could give would be bright 
enough to hide its degradation from itself. 

Dora Hale returned; her father was absent. 
She only wrote to him that she was going home 
for a few days before joining him. 

That night she sent for Maynard. They had 
exchanged no line or message since they parted; 
each had struggled alone and reached a decision 
without mortal aid. 

She received him in the little room where 
they had spent so many pleasant hours, which 
she could never enter again without being 
touched by a thousand mute witnesses of her 
one secret. 

He looked worn and suffering, but not sub¬ 
dued. She gloried in that thought; her heart 
had not gone out toward a man whose strength 
was as that of a reed! Never in her life had 
she so honored him as then—never had such 
tenderness, such veneration gone up toward any 
human being as she felt for him. 

They did not try for commonplaces where¬ 
with to relieve the first hesitation; he said, ab¬ 
ruptly, 

‘*1 have tried, Dora, I have prayed! There 
is only one way open. I must follow the path 
God long ago marked out and made plain te 

me.” 

She had expected those words; she could not 
have so loved and honored him had they been 
different; but her heart shuddered at that blow 
upon the door she had shut over its beautiful 
dream. 

She was silent while he spoke. Ho went on 
clearly and with a calmness very different from 
the harsh struggle of their last interview. 

When he paused, she said, 

14 1 knew this would be your answer; I could 
not have loved you as I have done if you had 
been -capable of making any other. You Will 
not think me unwomanly because I speak these 
words ;‘.4 am proud that there was enough of 
^ood in my heart to make it go out toward a 
m&n lifce you.” 


| One last human yearning broke from his 
l lips, 

| “You have cared for me! You have cared 
| for me !” 

I “I have loved you,” she said, “and with a 
^ purity, a revorence I never thought to have for 
$ any man. I am not a young, childish girl; I 
* am a Woman, proud and strong to feel, though, . 
^ peril aps, my VeTy power to look calmly at the 
J future, in the midst of our past, makes me ap- 
^ pear harder than I am—to you it will' not seem 
$ so.” 

^ “Dear, noble heart,” he answered; “God is 
Wety good to me in my trouble, that it should 
J have stirred ever so lightly at the call of mine!” 

$ “I have patiently and quietly looked at the 

1 matter,” she went on; “I have even tried to do 
so prayerfully, though l know that my motives 
^ are not so good and pure as yours. I am 
J worldly, and many worldly considerations move 
\ me; many would say that I am cold and do not 
\ feel real love since Buch is the case—you will 
J judge me more leniently.” 

I \ There was no need of words—she felt that 

\ when she met his eyes—there was no cloud be¬ 
tween their souls. 

“I could not see you give up your duty for 
loVo of ine,” she said; u I could not honor you 
\ If you swervedMWhe slightest degree on ac- 
! count of it. Therefore your part is done—it 
i | only remains to show you how my weakness 
: keeps me lVom passing unflinchingly to your 
j: side, how other and better motives aid mo in 
; the decision.” 

“Your duty is as strong as mine,” he an- 
; swered; “I know that.” 

“It is, and I trust that is the ruling feeling 
i which actuates me. I could not bring sorrow 

I and disappointment on the father who has ido¬ 
lized me, who needs me so much, to whose life 
and positioh m^ presence is so necessary.” 

^ 44 1 know that, I feel that!” 

$ “I tell you that I love you,” her voice was 
$ clear and unfaltering now, her face had a 
$ higher loveliness than it had ever worn during 
\ the most da2zling hours of her triumphs. “I 
\ know that my affection tv ill always last as a 
5 beautiful memory, but it might not withstand 
5- the trials of a life such as God has appointed 
$ for you. My heart is not in the work—1 have 
$ other duties which I shall strive to perform—if 
$ I could not go for love of the Creator, I ought 
* not to ga for love of the creature.” 

4 “I thank you,” he said; “I feel how truly 
j noble you are, and I am certain that, whatever 
| the temptations of your worldly life may be, 
l you will pass through them unharmed; perhaps 
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you will bo doing more real good than I in the } than a haunt for passing eigoyment, to end 
life which I must take.” j only in weariness and discouragement—learned 

“If you hear of me worldly and ambitious,” | that, however she might crown her brow with 
she said, “think kindly of me—recolleot always j its flowers, it was possible to keep her heart 
that tho thought of your love makes me try to } undizzied by their perfume, 
keep my heart pure and upright as a fit shrine \ The brief dream, upon which her latest girl- 
for that memory.” \ hood went out forever, clung about her soul 

and kept it holy, as strains of sacred musio will 
go forth with the worshiper from a cathedral, 
have comforted one poor souL” \ haunting him with their mysteriovui sweetness 

“If I could comfort you,” she cried; “if I l even into the bustle of the world, 
could bear all tho suffering! But yours in the * Five years, less than five years, had passed, 
better part! We all change in this life—I am jand they found Charles Maynard at his post in 
old enough to see tho truth. The world, the } the far-off land which he had chosen as the 
existenco before me, will deaden this keen pain \ sphere of his duty. 

I feel into a sadly sweet recollection—your holy 5 They spoke of this young man, so delicate, so 
life will brighten your love into amaranthine s frail, as a being endowed with some superna- 
flowers, which shall look always up toward $ tural strength. A blessing seemed to follow his 
heaven.” 5 very footsteps, and among the blind heathen 

There was no youthful weakness; no tears, ^his presence brought a light which widened and 
ne protestations on either side; two strong souls $ grew brighter with every year, 
that rose up, calm and steady, above the tumult ^ Looking always for the Delectable Mountains, 
of their human hearts. J full of self-distrust which kept him vigilant and 

“You shall say farewell to me,” she said. 

“ Hereafter, we cannot tell how it may be, but 
our earthly ways part now.” 

“Hereafter!” he repeated; “if I can remem¬ 
ber that! Somewhere in eternity God may 
grant the happiness my soul could not bear in 
safety here.” 

“And this life is short,” she murmured; “we ; feeling the soul’s peace settle, gradually, like a 
cannot tell, but if love does go with the soul: precious balm over the hurt heart, till out of 
above these mists, ours shall claim the world the old wounds grew beautiful flowers that bios- 
beyond.” ; ; somcd in the smiles of angels. 

Ho took the hand she extended, held it up for ; Stronger and brighter streamed the glorious 
an instant in his own; there were a few broken light; tho path widened as its end grew near, 
words that sounded like a prayer, and he had and the light from the Delectable Mountains 

became a glory about bis path by night and by 
day. 

He was dying in his Indian home. It seemed 
a harsh word to employ for the passing away of 
that beautiful spirit. 

them at last! I have faith still, oh! I have faith \ Those who were assembled about his bed 
Btill!” j listened, in mute reverence, to the words of 

Never, in all his life, not even in the inno- \ counsel which fell from his lips, awed by the 
oence of childhood, had he been in a straighter j brightness which hung about him from the un¬ 
path toward their brightness than during that * seen guardians who waited beyond, 
season of darkness and self-renunciation! His j “You will say,” were among his last words, 
feet were bruised and bleeding—liis heart was 5 “that peace and rest did come, that never, for 
torn and sore—but he always looked up— 5 one instant, was God’s face so hidden from me 
searching patiently for the light which should | that I could fear I had needlessly taken toil and 
come, the new day which should beam from the j pain upon myself.” 

blessed mountains. 5 Then bis eyes wandered toward the moun- 

Dora Hale went back to her old life, but her ^ tains in the distance, blue and soft as tho hills 
whole nature was softened and changed. Her j he had watched in bis childhood, and his lips 
fitting home was in the world, but she had ^ murmured the refrain of a simple hymn that his 
learned that it could be made something more > mother bad sung in the sweet old days. 


gone forth into the night—Dora sat there alone. 

“The Delectable Mountains!” he moaned 
only, as he burned on through the stillness of 
the moonlight. “Further off than ever, oh! 
my Father, though 1 know' that I shall reach 


$ oftentimes oppressed with trouble; not asking 

I for release, not doing his duty well, for a time, 
that he might hasten to claim the fullness of his 
reward hereafter, but patient, full of courage, 
and passing bravely on toward the path which 
grew more beautiful as be approached. 

5 He was not only content, but glad to live; 


“Always,” he whispered; “always remem¬ 
bering how good and true you are—how you 
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“Only to warn har of this hour,” he mur- ^ 
mured. “If God would only grant that my soul t; 
might cry to hers, through the distance, and say s 
that all is well. 1 ’ j; 

There was no human trouble, no final weak- 5 
ness in that appeal, but his spirit went up in a jj 
last petition for that graoe. £ 

He fell into a sweet sleep, with Che broken «; 
words of the hymn still upon his lips, and the i 
watchers hushed their breath as they gated. ^ 
The sunset deepened; the breeze sighed by i 
like a distant psalm; the light on the hills | 
waxed glorious: £ 

Suddenly the beauty of that face beamed into a 
a smile; he stretched out hi9 arms, &nd his voice \ 
came clear and distinct, “Dora! Dora!” ij 

He woke peacefully, raised himself, and said, £ 
“I have seen her—she understands.” jj 

A last prayer of thanksgiving, and, as it fell ij 
from his lips, those who watched told afterward j; 
how they knelt, unconsciously, as if in the pr«- ^ 
sence of something beyond this earthly mould— j 
the angel escaping from thraldom so glorified f 
its earthly tabernacle. \ 

“1 am going,” and his voice was like the $ 
voices the Apostle heard of old in his vision; \ 
“going over the Delectable Mountains.” 5 

Brighter the light from the distant hills ^ 
stretched out toward them, more softly the ] 
radiance from those unseen attendants streamed | 
across his brow, till it so left its very impress \ 
on the faces of those about the bed. j 

His eyes were fixed always upon the hills, \ 
but his gaze seemed to pierce beyond, to catch 
a glory bidden to those about. 

With one last eager movement, one prayerful; 
breath, his soul went out through the sunset, 
leaving the still face on the pillow golden and \ 
soft in its light, even after the freed spirit had j 
passed far up the Delectable Mountains. 

A strange slumber locked Dora Hale’s senses 
in that hour, bringing with it a vision which J 
she never forgot during her life. \ 

Do not smile if she deemed it a supernatural 
warning. In the darkness which surrounds us, 1 


we cannot tell how near truth may lie to the 
most ignorant superstition. 

The first part of her dream she never could 
remember, but suddenly she was conscious of 
an inwird struggle, a conflict in her soul, as 
though some unseen power were acting on it. 

For a few instants the effort was so intense 
that she suffered keen pain. Then the pang 
ceased, there was a rush as of deep waters, a 
sudden flood of radiance, upon which her soul 
seemed about to float forth, and through the 
distance she heardu vofce osll, “Dora! Dora!” 

She was conscious that she was still in her 
chamber, but the voice came nearer and nearer; 
her soul rose up to meet its visitant; all the 
bounds of space and distance were swept away. 
She saw Maynard, as he had paused even at the 
foot of the glorious mountains to send back one 
cry of greeting to bar soul; she heard the broken 
words of promise for the herea-fter which fol¬ 
lowed, then there was a blank. 

She was awake, lying back on the pillow, 
weak and helpless from the physical struggle 
which she had undergone, but with no feeling 
of terror; the great love in her heart prevented 
that, and left only the holy awe which the pa¬ 
triarchs of old might have experienced when 
standing in the presence of an angel. 

Months passed before the tidings reached her 
which she knew must come, but they brought 
no grief. She believed that Maynard was nearer 
to her now than during this earthly pilgrimage, 
that from the higher sphere to which he had 
passed he looked down upon her and strength¬ 
ened her soul by his guidance. 

We will not mock at her belief, we will not 
bring our material reasoning to bear against 
her beautiful credence. Let us leave it there 
with silent reverence, since it was sacred to 
her; and so we oan understand the resig¬ 
nation with which she looked forward to the 
broader future beyond, the hope and peace that 
filled her soul as she, too, strained her gaze in 
eager watching for the light which streams 

OVER THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. 


WEARY. 


BY BELLE BUKER. 


Weart of the world’s-flerce strife. 
Dying, wishing not for life, 

Fading slow from oarth away, 
Paler grows her cheek each day. 

Voices from the spirit land 
Toll her of a radiant band; 

Loved ones speak in whispers low, 

Sighing that the loved most go. 


* Weep not: for she knows no pain, 

j Our lose, it U hor gain— 

\ Lightly let her white hands rest 

i Moveless on her pulsoloss breast. 

Weave ye garlands for her now, 
s Place them ou hor pale, pure brow; 

\ Rose-bud*, emblems white and fcir, 

) Twine within her sunny hair. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

An hour after, when the old man bad gone 
out, Mackay beckoned Jenny to him. 

“I Want to talk to you,” he said, abruptly, 
motioning to a seat before him. His tones were 
sharp and stern, as if the question that tried 
him, whaterer it might be, had called the 
roughest, fiercest powers of his nature into 
action. “You know—no one but you does 
know—what I’ve been working for, all these 
years, Jenny.” 

“Yes, I know.” She remembered, with the 
words, the night he told her, eight years ago, 
and other words of that night, hot, passionate 
whispers of love, which she knew he had long 
ago forgotten. 

“I’ve been trying to get up,” thrusting out 
bis hand impatiently. “I wanted my right, and 
to-night it is in my power for the first time.” 

“I do not understand, John.” 

“This letter is from Storm, the husband of 
my mother’s nurse-” 

“I know.” 

“He was a mitier in the district where the 
boat was Wrecked. Doty’s body was recogni zed, 
and this man came into possession of the papers 
Which he carried about him. They are here, as 
you see,” turning over the stained slips. “Cer¬ 
tificates and affidavits, the complete ehain of 
evidences needed to establish my claim to the 
propefrty. Storm offers his testimony—for a 
consideration.” 

The girl did not reply, but waited, watchftal, 
attentive. 

“So much for one side. Not only is it a tardy 
justice waiting for me, but it is a sure stepping- 
stone to wealth, to position The grandson of 
Frederick Knote would receive an impetus from 
his acknowledged birth, which John Mackay, 
oyster-dredger, could never gain.” 

There was a tinge of contempt in her quiet 
eyes, but it was gone in a moment. 

“I am a woman,” she said. “Women look 
at these things from so different a stand-point 
from men. What is the other side?” 

Again the old look of dreary loss upon his 
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^ face; he spoke steadily, however. “ The woman 
who holds the property is an orphan. The loss 
J; of it will throw her helpless into the world.” 

5 She waited, knowing that more lay behind. 

$ Hi9 wound pained him, maybe, for his face grew 
<; paler. 

I “ She is a friend of mine—Grctchen,” he said. 

i The girl rose and put her hand on his arm. 
“Tell me all. I, too, am your friend. Let 
me know how to help you, John.” 
i “You’re a good little thing, Jenny.” His face 
\ was bloodless now, as he looked up in her face, 
I the veins in his throat knotted and swollen. He 
l put his hand on hers and clenched it tightly, 
s “It hurts me, girl—more than you can know.” 
> “I do know. All your life you have fought 
^ for this. It is not easy to think it right to give 
s it up.” 

\ “Is it right? I’ll tell you: The girl loves 
$ some one—Charley Hoge.” 

^ Jenny never guessed that; if John Mackay’s 
$ life-blood had crept out drop by drop, they coaid 
^ not have hurt him more than those slow, ooxing 
\ words. 

\ “He’s a good fellow,” he went on, evidently 
J; in pain. *“If she holds this property, they can 
^ marry. They will be very happy together.” 

I She put her fingers on his forehead and wiped 
J the clammy drops off. 

\ “And you will give up your life’s hope for 

I that? God bless you, John!” 

Her hero stood with a new glory about his 
head that made her heart leap and throb. If 
< he only knew how she loved him! But that 
l would never be. She could have knelt to kiss 
j; his feet, so grand and unselfish he seemed to 
< her. And all this time, something in John 
jj Mackay’s soul was crying out fiercely that he 
^ loved her, that he never could place her hand 
J in that of another. 

^ “Will you do this thing, John?” she said, 

1 softly. “It will be such a great, heroic deed— 
like you, dear!” holding his hot hands in her 
own kind sisterly ones. “What was it your 
father said? There are better ways of going 
upward than by money. This is one, John.” 
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He did not answer, motioned her away, put- ^ less graves, and to learn that four of the pas¬ 
ting his hands over his eyes in the old fashion. $ sengers, living, but sorely wounded, had gone 
Sho sat down and watched him. 5 to their own homes. With a desperate hope 

.If he did it? If he burned these papers? A ‘ that those he sought might be among them, 
sudden picture rose before him of Charley, with £ Hoge turned his face homeward again, arriving 
his frank, cheerful face, in the vine-covered«; in Philadelphia this chill, dreary evening, 
porch of the old home at The Elms; its master, J The house looked dark as he knocked at the 
prosperous, with a firm footing in the world, s door, only a dull beam of light coming through 
; and a figure close beside him, a face i; the crack of the closed shutters. He was wet 
looking up into his, full of love and content. < and shivering, and had that dogged, patient 
The only woman he had ever loved, the woman 5 look of one who carries a weight at heart which 
he had fought for with death and conquered, £ he may neither show nor relieve. Lou opened 
the woman whose head had rested on his breast | the door. 

like a sleeping baby, whose lips he had touched. f «You’ve forgotten to , lapgh, Charley,” eh® 
Would he give her up? Would he sacrifice his | paid, after she had kissed and whirled him 
own life to put her in the arms of another man? £ about in her usual fashion, looking sharply into 
They would stand in the warm home-light with | his face while he tried dismally to smile. “Are 
God’s band blessing them, while he went dog-1 you glad to pome home, Charley?”, 
gedly through the years to death, alone. I “Very glad.” It was a homely, loving face 

He held his hands closer on his bent face, ? upturned to his; it was a happy home; one he 
Perhaps he prayed, I do not know. But whether I had sworn to keep warm and cheerful, and he 
he did or not, God, who loved him, saw the < would do it. What if the one face, worth all 
deathly struggle to do right, and held out His > the world to him, were lying this moment dead 
helping hand. < on the bottom of the lake, the water drifting 

Then was a long silence. The fire crackled j the brown hair through mud and slime? They 
and crisped down into a bed of glowing red. 5 never should knowjt cost him a thought. 

At last, John raised his head, and, stretching \ So he took j,ou’s chubby, checks ip his hands, 
out his hand for the papers and laying them \ and kiased them. The little passage was dark, 
slowly in the middle of the embers, watched > but he could feel how hot they were, and that 
them burn to ashes. i she half sobbed, not knowing whether to laugji 

Jenny fancied that he sighed a little, as if it | or cry. 
was wrung out of the bitterness of bis pnguish > “Where’s mother, Lou? It’s an odd welcome 
in spite of himself; but he held out his hand to \ you give me.” 

her with a cheerful smile. s “She’ll come to you when you have dry 

“Yes, Jenny,” he said, “there are other ways 5 clothes on. She has strange news for you. I 
of going upward than by money; maybe this \ would not let her come until you had put off 

was one of them. I’ll sleep now, I think.” 5 these we* things-” 

_ l “Practical always,” going up to his own 

\ room; but in a moment 01 * two he left it, and 
CHAPTER’ *X IV. s met his mother at the door. The old lady, like 

It was a dull, drizzling evening when Charley \ the girl, seemed to labor under some unusual 
Hoge returned home. He had been absent for j: agitation, her withered handp shook os she put 
three weeks, engaged in his fruitless search for ^ them about his neck. 

John Mackay, alive or dead. Several steamers 5 “God bless you, my son! You're welcome 
and fishing sloops bad been wrecked in the same jj home again. Come back into your room, , I 
storm, and the accounts in the papers of the ij have something to say to you.” 
fate of the sufferers were necessarily confused j; With an undefined dread pf some unknown 
and indirect. Besides, it took a long time for J misfortune,, Charley led her in, trying to joke 
news to travel inland from those farther mining j in his ordinary way, but the laughter Bounded 
districts. I strangely hollow* He r made her sit down on 

The notice which Hoge had read only stated ^ the edge of the bed, and stood before her leaning 
that the Antelope had gone down with two bun- $ on the post. 

dred sonls onboard; at the Sault, he learned J “Now go, on, mother; he brief, please; I’ve 
that Gretchen and her mpther were among the \ had a good deal to try me latterly.” 
number. Beyond this, he knew nothing. He > The old lady was one of those who like to 
came to the station, where they had been ^ make the most of a bit of excitement, when it 
brought to the shore, only to find a few name- * falls in their way* pnd she l^d^vidently made 
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up her mind to relate her news with a little 
dramatic effect; but a glance at Charley’s hag¬ 
gard face sobered her into common sense and 
short words. 

44 It is nothing to pain you, Charley boy. For 
one thing, John is at home and safe.’* 

44 Thank God!” 

44 There was a letter came from his father 
to-day. Then—Gretohen and her mother were 
on the Antelope.” 

He had turned away before she said this as 
if guessing her words, and was looking out of 
the little dormer-window at the heavy rain. 

44 I know,” was his only answer. 

44 She was saved, Charley.” 

He did not say 44 Thank God” now: he neither 
spoke nor moved. After a pause, she went on. 

44 She was brought home alone; her mother 
was lost, you know. And ill the child was— 
quite solitary in that great house—so—” fum¬ 
bling her hands together, uncertainly; “you 
were not here to advise; but I—I brought her 
home, Charley.” 

44 Here, in this house? She here—alive?” in 
a strange, low tone. 

4 4 Yes, my son. We*re nursing her, the girls 
and I. She is better now. She is coming down 
to supper with us to-night. We thought we’d 
have a little feast to surprise you, dear.” 

“Yes, mother,” but’ when he turned round 
to kiss her, there was none of the usual boyish 
frolic in his manner; his face was very pale, 
and there were tears in his eyes, she thought. 
“I’d like to be alone a few moments, mother,” 
he said; “1*11 be down to supper in a little 
while.” 

“Yes, dear,” half rising and hesitaing. “But 
that’s not all. The case was decided.” 

“Well?” 

“And Lowther gained it, or you, rather, my 
darling.” Her voiee began to choke now. “ And 
Mr. Bonkers called the next day; your father’s 
old friend, Charley, you know ?” 

“I know. Yes.” 

44 He said how he had watched you struggling 
all these years with such sincere approval of 
your industry. But how your management of 
this case had elicited commendation from all 
critics in legal matters, and that Judge-” 

“In short,” laughed Charley, patting her wet 
cheeks, 44 he saw how a foolish mother loved her 
boy, and humored her in it. That’s all.” 

Her bands trembled so that she Boaroely could 
draw a paper from her pocket. 

4 4 He left that for you. Oh, Charley! Charley! ” 
sobbing outright on the pillow. 

It was an offer to place the management of 


his own conveyancing in Charley’s hands for a 
year, and, at the end of that time, if he were 
successful, to procure him a like offer from 
three of the largest insurance and banking- 
houses in the city. 

44 It will ensure us a comfortable home for 
life,” said Charley, gravely folding up the 
paper. 

44 Mother,” he hesitated, 44 mother, God has 
been very good to me to-night. I would like 
to thank Him.” 

“Yes, my son.” 

So they kneeled down by the bedside, the 
gray-haired woman and her boy, with their 
arms about each other, as they had done when 
he was a little child, and I think there were no 
happier hearts in the great city that night. 

It was a very quiet, happy supper they had 
altogether, that evening. Carry, by some 
strange chance, placed Gretchen’s chair next 
to Charley’s; but if she expected them to talk 
she was disapppinted, for they were both obsti¬ 
nately silent and stupid. 

After supper, too, they all sat quiet, while 
Lou tuned her guitar and sang; but she had a 
secret conviction, when she was through, that 
nobody knew whether she had been attempting 
Casta Diva or Old Hundred. 

So the girls grew sleepy and dropped off to 
bed, and the old lady wept out to see that the 
lights were out and the back-doors locked, and 
Charley was left at one side of the room, and 
Gretchen at the other. He came over to her 
then, and sat down beside her on the sofa; it 
was so lonely to be sitting apart in that way, 
and they old friends and school-fellows. He 
only had meant to bid her good-niglit. But he 
sat quiet a moment, looking at the flushed cheek 
turned from him, and the curly brown hair 
blown across it. 

“Good-night, Gretchen.” 

44 Good-night, Charley,” the little warm hand 
nestling into his. 

That was all he intended to say, and quite as 
much as WA9 necessary; but he did not go. She 
had been near death since he saw her last; and 
he? The kind of happiness which God only 
knows how to give had come into his heart 
to-night. Perhaps the other words he spoke 
uttered themselves. 

“I thought I had lost you, Gretchen.” 

There was no answer, only the hand grew 
cold in his. 

44 Have you been happy here?” in a low tone. 

44 It has been a kind borne to me, Charley.” 

“Will you let it be your home always, 
Gretchen?” 
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THE LOST 

Aat was all. The old astral-lamp flickered ^ 
and spattered, and threatened to leave them in \ 
total darkness; the rain pelted against the win- \ 
dow-panes jealously; but they never heeded. 5 
His arm never had felt so strong as now when < 
it held her to his breast; and she suffered her s 
head to rest there as if that were home. I 

Long afterward, she told him for how many \ 
^years^he had dreamed of resting it there. j 
It was not until they had sat there a long £ 
time that he thought to tell her that now he had i 
an actual home to offer her. \ 

“I could not ask you to be my wife, Grotchcri, } 

knowing that I was penniless, and you-” j 

She said nothing. But, after another interval, J 
Charley bethought himself of his lame leg, which j 
all this time he had forgotten. He looked down j 
at it with a strange change on his face; then \ 
Gretchen could hold her peace no longer. \ 

14 You may love me, but you do not under- j 
stand me,” she said. j 

I don’t think Charley ever thought of her as | 
an heiress, or himself as a cripple, after that, J 
and though ho understood her better, did not $ 
love her less. \ 


CHAPTER XV. \ 

OifB of the first persons to hear of Charley’s j 
happiness was his old chum, John Mackay, to I 
whom he wrote a full and particular account: 5 
fof Charley was not the sort of fellow to keep ; 
the least grain of pleasure to himself without ^ 
calling in all his friends to partake. As for the ij 
house, (after the first stillness of his day’s re- $ 
lief and joy was past,) he kept it in a perpetual | 
uproar of preparation and frolic, until poor \ 
Mrs. Hoge breathlessly declared, if Charley ever | 
fell in love and married again it would kill her i 
outright. \ 

From John Mackay a very cordial letter came, 5 
full of earnest good wishes; for himself, he said, 5 
he could not bo present at the wedding, even if 5 
it were deferred until December* his leg would \ 
keep him a prisoner, etc., etc. There was, s 
somehow, a distrait vague air about the letter. j 
“John had grown moody and morbid,” Charley j 
thought, “shut up in that house on the beach. \ 
He would run down and wake him up a bit,” j 
But he was so busy with his new work, and | 
then, Gretchen, in fact, monopolized the poor j 
boy’s brain so completely, that he put it off j 
from week to week until the time for the wed¬ 
ding came. So John ceased to write; but they 
knew that the broken bone knit slowly, and 
that it would be spring, probably, before be 
oonld leave the house. 
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They were married in December. Some time 
in February, Charley’s conscience grew so vexa¬ 
tious that he concluded to silence it by going 
down, at last, to waken up poor John. 

“You’ll appreciate me better for losing me 
for a day,” he said, kissing his mother, and the 
girls, and his wife all round, and then begin¬ 
ning again; “and I’ll bring back poor John, if 
I can.” 

If there was any constraint in the welcome 
which Mackay gave him, Charley put it down, 
in his blind insouciant fashion, to his own ne¬ 
glect of the invalid. “ I don’t deserve that he 
should speak to me at all,” he thought. “Hang 
it! how haggard and yellow he has grown! 
Could a broken leg give a look like that to a 
man?” He suspected no other loss in the man’s 
life, however, and went on, in his old cheery 
manner, renewing his acquaintance with Jenny, 
laughing at the old man’s jokes, until, before 
the day was half over, he was established as a 
firm friend of the family. 

To Mackay he talked incessantly of his wife. 
“I can do it to you, old fellow,” his face heat¬ 
ing, “without seeming silly, becaose I know 
whatever makes me truly happy will be the 
weloomest thing for you to hear.” 

“ Yes,” said John Mackay, biting his lips and 
stooping to arrange the bandages. 

After dinner, they sat down alone for a quiet 
hour’s talk. “There was so much to be set¬ 
tled,” Charley said, going back, however, a 4 
every turn, to his wife’s name, until he saw a 
look of weariness on his companion’s faco, and 
began to fear he had been selfish. 

“I forgot, Gretchen is almost a stranger to 
you. Though she mentioned meeting you, John, 
on the boat, and your pleasant acquaintance 
there.” 

“Did she?” There was no Bitterness in the 
tone. But he felt that she remembered him as a 
transient acquaintance only. Let it be so. He 
was glad that the seoret of his life was not even 
shared by her; that even the hour when he had 
carried her close to his heart through the hun¬ 
gry waters was a blank to her; that she never 
knew who saved her. He sat dully looking in 
the fire, beating the table with his fingers, 
Charley watching him. 

“I tell yon, boy,” Charley broke out, at last, 
“you’ve moped horribly here. You need to 
get to hard work to brace up your nerves. How 
long will you have to sit here ?” 

“Only a month,” said Mackay, smiling. “It 
has been a tough fight, that’s true, Charley. 
For more reasons than one.' But this bone 
! knits slowly.” 
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“What about that Doty business?” said Hoge, jown; he had fairly drawn hibreath thr< 
abruptly. \ her in these last few months^ 


Mackay’s face altered as suddenly. He hesi- j ‘‘She is so quiet,” continued Charley Hoge, 
tated a moment. i reaching his climax fast. “ She lof»e you with 

“That is all done with and over,” he said, at j such unutterable devotion, John; just os a sister 
last. “I’ve no mind to push my claim.” j should.” 4 * , 

He spoke indifferently, and pulled some prints £ Mackay said nothing, and they went back to 
over tho table at the moment to show to Hoge; ^tho engravings. “I wish this fellow wer^ f at 
but something in his tone startled Charley, who j home!” said Mackay to himself. “I warfrt a 
turned the engravings over carelessly, looking j minute’s time to think.” 

at Mackay askance. 5 Charley went home that evening. “When 

“Was Doty on the Antelope?” he asked. >you are able to be moved,” ho said, “you are 
“Yes, and drowned. How fine this Mueller \ to come up and get well wjth ns. We’ve moved 


is, Charley! Do you see? It is the son’s, not ^now; live up on Green HiU, in one of those 

the father’s. I like it better than his Madonna * pretty garden-fronted houses.” 

del Sieto even.” J “You are not living at The Elms then ?” 

“Yes, very fine, yes,” his forehead contracted. J “No,” said Hoge, drily. 

“Gretchen and her mother left the city the same £ For a day or two John Mackay was taciturn, 
night,” he muttered, turning suddenly pole, l sat with his head buried in his hands—taking 
and, rising, he paced the floor hurriedly. jjtime to think, 1 suppose. One evening, Jenny 

44 What ails you, Hoge?” asked Mackay, at ? was kneeling by the fire, toasting tho eakes for 
last. I tea, when he put out his hand toward her. She 

“Nothing; only I’ve been blind, and am be* 5 turned round, smiling, and be took her wrists 
ginning to see; you are not going to prosecute I in his hands, catching the bright, happy look on 
your claim on that property ?” I his own face as he watched it on hers. 

“No. I have no claim. The proofs are de- > “Jenny!” 
stroyed.” > 44 Well, John?” 

Iloge looked at him for an instant, keenly* j “ Mr. Hoge told me that you were a beautiful 
then the expression fell out of his eyes, and he j woman. Is that true ?” 
sat do,wn carelessly to the engravings as if * 44 No, John,” gravely. 

satisfied. 44 1 must return in the afternoon’s \ 44 Yes, Jenny. ‘A pure, home-looking woman.’ 

train,” he said, as bo picked up the Mueller { He ought to know. He has a grand, true-hearted 


again. ^ woman for his wife; but she is not more beau- 

He had one other word to say before he came l tiful or purer than our Jenny.” 
away. Yet how to do it? Ho watched Jenny > Her faoe grew crimson, and her eyes filled 
as she moved about this block of wood, out of \ with tears, but she did not speak, 
which she had made an idol. \ Mackay was silent, holding her wrists still; 

44 I’d like to make flesh out of it for her,” said \ but his face was troubled and anxious. 

Charley Hoge to himself. 44 God help them \ 44 He said, Jenny, that I could not live with- 

both. He’s likely to die stone-blind unless I \ out you. That is true. I’ve tried myself; I 
open his eyes.” * j could not; I will not.” Another pause, and 

When she went out, “She is very beautiful,” |then, in a lower tone, “But he said you loved 
said he. $ me only as a sister ought. Is that true, Jenny?” 

“Eh? Jenny?” With wide open eyes. | She hid her face in her hands, crying, bluah- 

John had been used to defer to Charley’s taste \ ing, 
in beauty; he himself knew so few women, “I cannot live without you,” earnestly. “If 
Bqt Jenny! Why, she used to dredge oysters Uhis is true, I will try and be a faithful, good 
with him, and box bis ears; her hair was then j brother to you. But if it is not true? Jenny, 
tow-color, and- $say it is not, say that I may give the rest of 


“She is so pure and bomerlooking a woman,’.’ '<nay Ufe to you—you will bring it up to your 
said Hoge. “I don’t soe how you could do j.own height, selfish as it is. Do you love me 
without her.” } ‘only as a sister,’ Jenny?” 

John Mackay glanced through, the open door i; He could not see her face, but there was a 
at her, conscious, for the first time, of the white- jjlow whisper, 44 No, John.” 
ness, the softnesp, the steady repose in the girl; s When, two months later, John Mackay and 
conscious, too, of a certain, jealous anger at j; Jenny came back from the little church, where 
hearing her praised by another. Jenny was his ‘ they had been quietly married r the old man 
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hail spread out on the white toilet-table all of > 
Jeuny's wedding presents, fingering them over, $ 
delighted as a child that so many friends had J 
remembered and loved his little girl at this, the 1 
happiest time of her life. 

There was one package which he had not 
opened. “It came while we were gone,” he 
said. “Let’s see it, child, quick as you can.” 

John cut the string, and Jenny unfolded the 
parcel. It held some pretty embroidery—folds 
of delicate muslin, that had cost much time, and 

a 


patience, and affectionate care to make ready. 
There was a note from Charley Hogc. 

“The work is a gift to the bride, from 
Gretchcn and the girls, only costing many 
loving stitches and thoughts. We knew she 
would value that most. For the work, you 
j: see, comes from love. The enclosure is from 
J justice.” 

I The “enclosure” was a yellow piece of parch¬ 
ment, the title deed to The Elms. 

The End. 


TO MY WIFE. 

BT PARK BENJAMIN. 


Dorr thou remember all the vanished hours ? 

Dost thou remember youth's unshaded morn ? 

Dost thou rdtncmber when the fresh, fair flowers, 
Faded so long, were born? 

Dost thou remember? 

Brown were those locks then, wife, that now are gray, 
Bright wero those tender eyes that now are dim, 
▲ml musical tho voice to chant Love's lay, 

That's now a Vesper hymn— 

Dost thou remember? 

I know thou dost, my darling; fqr thy looks 
Are beaming with the light of former days; 

I read them as I read familiar books 
That win my constant praise. 

Dost thou remember? 

How canst thou but remember i we have bad 
Our joys and griefs together—have we not? 
Pleasant have been our iiutual thoughts and sad. 

The same onr earthly lot. 

Dost thou remember? 

Ah! well my memory paints thy early Spring; 

I see thee in thy girlhood's blushing dawn, 

Blitho as a bird upon ecstatic wing, 


Yet timid os a fawn. • 

How I remember I 

Oh! many, many years have flown sinco then. 
And thou art in thy Autumn's pale docline. 

But, as I gaze on thee, I see again 
The charms that erst were thine. 

How I remember 1 

Dost thou remember bow I sang thoee charms 
In oft-repeated verses o’er and o’er; 

And, when a bride enfolded in my nrms, 

Rebear sod them more and more ? 

Dost thou remember ? 

And still I sing thorn; still thou art to me 
My Muse, my inspiration, and my lovo; 

I have not changed, in word or doed, for thee— 
Hare I, my dear old dove? 

Dost thou remember? 

And never can I. Death will not divide 
Hearts knit together by eternal ties; 

Yes—we shall keep united, side by side, 

So that in Paradise 

We shall remember I 


LINES TO MY.BA BY. 

BY LOUISA MALCOM STBNTON. 


I lot* thee as the dew-drop loves the parched and thirsty 
earth, 

I loved thee from tho moment of thy wailing cry at birth, 

I love thy pretty prattle, and thy sweet andjeyous mirth; 
Oh! of such love thy lifetime mayst then never know a 
dearth! 

I love the twining ringlets of tky sunny, silken hair; 

I love to dream that noar them there shall never come a care; 
I love to think that o'er them guards a mother’s hopes so fair. 
That the breast beneath shall ever throb with heart as light 
as air. • 

I love thy merry, laughing eye of liquid azure hue— 
Rivaling the dear, soft sky's own bright and Heavenly blue, 
I love to gently kiss away the ofVehed drops of dew, 

And list and long to hear again thy happy dove-like coo. 

I love thoee pouting, ruddy, moist, and nectared loving lips, 
I love to linger o'er them as the bee that honey sips— 
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As with brilliant golden pollen his gauzy wings he tips, 

Or in his morning bath of dew in lily-cup he dips. 

I love the tender pressure os thy rod cheek sinks to rest. 

In calm and trustin^confidcnco, upon thy mother’s breast; . 
I love to see thee safe within thy little downy nest, 

As unconflned thy rounded limbs in snowy robes arc drost. 

I love to press upon thy brow a mother's fervent kiss, 

It stirs my very heart-strings with thrills of rapturous 
bliss; 

Oh! how I long to have thee fed and know this wondrous 

lovei 

I pine to have a portion bock my snow-white nestling dovo. 

I love the clinging love-clasp of thy arms around my neck, 

I love with all a mother’s pride tliy fairy form to deck; 

I love to fold, at eventide, thy tiny hands to pray. 

That from thy parents’ heart and home thou ne’er skalt pass 
away. 
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BY T. 8. AETHDE. 

“She can do anything, she’s so beautiful.” \ “I was strongly attracted—who is not? But, 

The speaker referred to a young lady who ? true beauty is of the soul, its creation one of 
was so exquisitely beautiful that something like ^ the fine arts in our time most sadly neglected, 
fascination dwelt in her face. Her large brown $ Tlfere! Was that a touch of beauty?” Thej 
eyes, clear as crystal, had a singular depth of $ were looking at Miss Patterson, whose lip was 
expression; the blood flushed her fine com- \ slightly curling with scorn, 
plexion with a ruddy warmth; her hair, curling 5 The lady did not reply, 
naturally, danced, and waved, and fluttered in I “Or that?” asked Mr. Ornc, ns she threw up 
the strong gas-light with every motion of her \ her eyes with a mocking, half-vacant expres- 
head. She stood out, in a gay company, strongly i sion. 

relieved, with just a little boldness of manner— \ “Or that?” he asked, a few moments after- 
jaunty, self-poised, self-conscious. Her air said, > ward, as she drew down the corners of her 
“I am beauty’s queen to-night; and fear no l mouth in response to some silly remark, 
rival.” !» 41 She’s a bad artist, and will spoil the fine 

“She is very lovely.” A young man gave this \ material on which she is working,” said Mr. 
answer, a sigh veiling his tones. | Orne, turning away. “It hurts me to see God’s 

14 We must excuse a little vanity. Miss Pat-s imago so marred.” 
terson would be more than human if she were $ “Come, come, my friend! This will not do. 
not spoiled. All the young men are crazy after $ You are putting the case too strongly,” an- 
her.” ^ swered the lady. “Miss Tattcrson is as sweet 

“We cannot excuse the soil that disfigures a $ in disposition as she is lovely in face. Just 
statue—the blemish that mars a picture—the \ now she breathes an exhilarating atmosphere 
discord shivering through the harmonies of a < It is not her real self that you see reflected in 
grand chorus. Spoiled! Is it not sad to see i the mirror of her actions.” 
the spoiling of so much perfection?” ? “I am not bo sure of that,” promptly re- 

“Oh! don’t take up the matter so seriously, ^ turned the young man. “A mirror reflects 
Mr. Orne!” replied the lady with whom tho l only what n. If there was not something 
young man was speaking. “When I said < scornful, something vulgar, something coarse 
spoiled, I used the word in a very limited s in her nature, could the image of such things 
sense—more playfully than in earnest.” \ have been seen, by any possibility, in her face? 

“I understand all that. I did not misinter- t I do not hesitate to answer—No! Look at that 
pret you. But I have eyes.” I other face.” And Mr. Orne directed his friend’s 

“For beauty?” \ attention to a girl sitting by herself in a distant 

44 Y^. I am, in a certain sense, a worshiper \ part of the room, 
of the beautiful. And, of ail beautiful things, a jj “You mean Miss Lander’s?” said tho lady, 
fair face has most power over me.” \ “Yes. A very different style from Miss Pet- 

“Thcn you own yourself a devotee at that \ terson’s.” 
shrine?” and the lady glanced at Miss Fatter-j ' “Very.” 

son, who still stood in the center of the room, l “ It docs not fascinate bj^ts singular beauty.” 
in the midst of a group of young men who had i “No.” 

gathered about her. She was very animated; 5 “She draws around her no admiring crowd, 
her voice pitched a little too high for sweetness, \ And yet, in all the time I have known Miss 
and her motion a little too free for grace. < Lander I have never seen so unlovely an ex- 

Mr. Orne regarded the fair young creature t ptession as that which marred the countenance 
for some moments; then sighed again as he an- i of Miss Patterson just now.” 
swered, $ “She has to be guarded,” returned the lady. 

“No.” 2 14 In what respect?” 

* 4 You were a devotee?” said the lady, with j «As to her face. It is plain enough as it is. 

the familiar air of a friend. i What is seen only as archness, or an odd phase 
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of beauty in Miss Patterson, would be absolutely j son was a bad artist. Both ideal and skill are, 

repulsive in her.” 11 fear, of a low order. If I am right in this, 

The young man dropped his eyes and ipused | no one will call her beautiful in ten years from 
for a little while, then answered, $ now; while few eyes will look upon the face of 

“A year ago, when I first met Miss Lander, Miss Lander and not turn to it again and again, 

I thought her a homely girl. I do not think so ^ attracted by the rarity of its charms. Already 
now.” s her mouth has gained a sweeter expression, her 

“I call her very homely,” said the lady. ^ eyes a tenderer light. In a single year, she has 
At that moment we stood before Miss Lander, £ improved wonderfully.” 
and spoke to her. As she answered, light broke | “You must have observed her closely, Mr. 
through her countenance that suddenly became * Orne.” 

translucent, revealing an inward beauty which s “Not purposely. My habit is to study faces, 
the flesh had veiled. 5 and to note what I see. In that of Miss Lan- 

“As it should be,” said Mr. Orne, quietly. t der there has been a noticeable change. I see 

“ As what should be?” asked the lady. \ glimpses and revealings of a pure and lovely 

“The gem is richer than the casket.” soul.” 

“Pity the casket is so plain.” ^ The eyes of Mr. Orne’s lady friend were a 

“It will not be plain forever. The gem is a > little clearer after this. ^ Not long afterward, 
living soul, the casket an impressible substance. ; she found herself by the side of Miss Patterson. 
Sooner or later the beauty or deformity of this ; They were standing a little way from Miss Lan- 
living, ever active soul will be shapen in the ; der, and nearly in front of her. 
casket, so that all who look thereon may see. v “Isn’t it a misfortune to be so plain?” said 
The plain grow beautiful if the soul is beauti- J Miss Patterson, throwing a glance toward the 
ful, while the most attractive face in the world ; young lady last mentioned, 
grows plain or distasteful if the soul within be » “Do you think her so very plain?” was asked, 

deformed. You said, a little while ago, that 5 “Oh! dear yes! She’s the homeliest girl in 

Miss Patterson could do anything, she was so \ the room!” And an expression so full of con- 
beautiful. Her worst enemy could not do her \ tempt went over the face of Miss Patterson that 
a greater injury, than her closest friend who 
whispered that sentiment in her ears.” 

“I was only speaking lightly/you know; you 
must not carry my words to their utmost mean¬ 
ing. You are a closer observer than I thought. \ for every Jill!” 

I knew you to be an admirer of the beautiful; > “He’s a man of taste—of very refined taste.” 

and I have seen that you were attracted by \ “Oh, dear! Then he must have on a pair » 

Miss Patterson. I did not wonder at this, for \ of strange spectacles.” And Miss Patterson 
she has the most perfect face I ever saw. All ^ laughed in a disagreeable way. How the beauty 
hor features are good, and their harmony ex- jj went out of her fair countenance! 
quisite.” $ “And he’s quite won me oyer to his way of 

“Simply beautiful from the original cast,” ; thinking,” said the lady, 
said Mr. Orne; “but who does not prize more !* “Pray, who is he? Do I know this appre- 
highly the statue which the artist cuts out of jiciative gentleman?—this man with the wonder- 
the unsightly marble, than the finest bronze or ij ful powers of vision ?” 
plaster? I am & lover of the fine arts.” !• “Yes. He is one of your admirers.” 

“Of the fine arts? What have the fine arts 1 “I can hardly call that a compliment.” 

to do with the living face?” «j “There; he has just passed to the side of 

“Much. The soul is an artist; the human j; Miss Lander.” 
face a substance upon which it works.” *> “Not Mr. Orne?” exclaimed Miss Patterson, 

“Ah! I see.” \ her manner changing. 

* 4 If the artist’s ideal be low; if the hand is j “Yes. He said to me, a little while ago, that, 
clumsy; what then?” in ten years from now, her face would be more 

“The face will qot grow more lovely.” ^ attractive than the face of the most beautiful 

“But if the ideal be high; if the hand be ; woman here this evening. Just see how it 
skilled to the finest touch?” ilightens as she talks with him! How feeling 

“ We will see their work in the countenance.” $ and thought fill and transform every feature. 

“ Just as we have seen this evening. There- ; It is not the same face that it was in repose.’ 

fore I said, a little while ago, that Miss Patter- > A thin veil of shadows dropped down ovet 


* it arfvept away every sign of beauty. ^ 

“There is a gentleman here, to-night, who 
j thinks differently,” said the lady. 

“I’m sorry for his taste. But there’s a Jack 
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the countenance of Miss Patterson; a hardness * 
came into her eyes. \ 

“I think,” added the lady, “that Mr. Orne is j 
more than half right. We know that the face \ 
gradually ohanges so as to reflect the soul. \ 
That state of mind impress the features, and \ 
gradually mould them into visible indices. Is i 
it possible for the face of Miss Lander to be > 
often so flooded with the soul’s beauty as it is l 
now, without acquiring some of the outward s 
forms of beauty ? Mr. Orne, who is a keen !> 
observer, asserts that Miss Lander is steadily ^ 
acquiring beauty; and he also asserts that the \ 
faces of some young ladies, which were almost \ 
perfect a year ago, are gradually losing their ^ 
charms.” s 

“And pray, what is the ground of these sin- \ 
gular transformations?” asked Miss Patterson, > 
with a sobriety of manner quite in contrast with * 
her levity a little while before. \ 

“ She who grows more beautiful is the better \ 
artist, I suppose,” said the lady. I 

“ Don't talk to me in riddles. I was never < 
good at guessing,” replied the half-bewildered \ 
girl. | 

“The creation of material beauty is a fine ^ 
art, my young friend,” returned the lady. “I $ 
have just had an sssthetio lesson from Mr. 0 ?ne. \ 
)Vhat we see of loveliness in picture or statue, \ 
is but a representation of things lovely seen in J 
the artist’s mind. He fixes his pure and true ^ 
ideal in outward substances. The human soul < 
is an artist, the face and body its canvas or \ 
marble upon which it is ever at work. Now, 5 
will not the best artist give us the most beau- $ 


tiful work ? I think, with Mr. Orne, that Miss 
Lander is an artist of exquisite taste; and that, 
soonegr or later, the social world in which she 
moves will be charmed by the face which so 
many of us once thought homely.” 

Miss Patterson dropped her eyes to the floor. 
She looked unusually serious. 

“If a beautiful girl would retain her beauty,” 
added the friend, whose years and intimacy 
gave her the warrant of free speech, “she must 
study this highest of the fine arts. She must 
look within and see what are her ideals of 
beauty, and with what kind of tools she is 
working. If she have a love of what is good 
and noble—of which is pure and true—and 
work from these ideals, her face will take their 
impression, and grow more and more attractive. 
But, if she be vain, and proud, and selfish, 
every stroke of her pencil, every impression 
made by hammer and chisel, will take from her 
countenance a charm, and leave a deforming 
touch.” 

“ Mr. Orne thinks me a bad artist,” said Miss 
Patterson, betraying in her voice the concern 
which had prompted the remark. 

“You have a fair face, my dear,” replied the 
lady. “It will be your own fault if its attrac¬ 
tions grow less. There may be many who will 
read it closely, and see just what you impress 
there. I pray you, let not its beauty be dim¬ 
med.” * 

And she turned away, leaving Miss Patterson 
in a soberer mood than she had been for many 
days; and with a new light in her mind. She 
had learned the secret of preserving beauty. 
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Morass, weep! thy boy Is lying 
Wounded, moaning in hi* pain; 

Weep! tho death-ehots, thickly flying 
O’er tho distant battle-plain, 

Are tho answers to his sighing. 

Woep, mother 1 weep ’ 

Mother, weep! Does no foreboding 
Shadow o’er thy dreams, to-night? 

Ah I thy heart, in grief corroding, 
Hides a fancied woe from sight! 

Hist! the gloomy night-owl’* boding! 

Weep, mother! weep! 

Open wide thy window-shutters, 

See! the sky is draped in gloom; 

Hark 1 tho dirge the night-wind utters, 
Moaning o’er thy bravo one’s doom. 

Hist I tho Storm-King’* angry mutters! 

Weep, mother! weep! 


Mother, weepl the tempest thickens 
O’er his wounded form, to-night; ( 
Beenes at which the faint heart sickens 
Lightning flashes bring to light; 

While thy anguished heart-beat quickens. 
Weep, mother! weep! 

Now the rain sweeps madly o’er him, 
Washing white the crimson stain; 

Now ho calls on her who bore him, 

Wildly calls, and yet again; 

“ Mother I” Azrael stands before himt 
W cep, mother l weep! 

Mother, weep! thy boy is sleeping; 

Ne’er shall battle-thunders wake. 

Winds a funeral dirge are sweeping 
O’er the mounds our soldiers make. 
Weep! there’s comfort yet in weeping. 
Weep, mothers! weep! 
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BY Hit. IKS S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, In the year 1864, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAQB 374. * 


As Katharine arose to her feet, Lord Guil^prd 
came into the room, impatient of even this brief 
separation from his wife. There was something 
so beautiful in the manliness of this youth that, 
even in the midst of her anxiety, Katharine 
looked on him with a thrill of admiration. 

“Nay, my pretty sister,” he said, addressing 
Katharine, “you must not hide away from me 
in this fashion. Remember, I have not seen 
you since that happy night.” 

Lady Jane made a rapid signal with her hand. 

Lord Guilford tossed back the amber curls 
from his forehead, and looked at his bride in 
surprise. 

“What, is it, sweetheart? Am I saying any¬ 
thing wrong?” he questioned, with a half-earnest 
smile. 

Katharine, won to confidence by the frank 
beauty of his face, forgot that ho was Northum¬ 
berland's son, and fell upon her knees before 
hiqj. 

“Oh! my lord, bo a brother to me; for I am 
in sore need of brotherly help!” 

“Nay, but it must not be on her knees that 
my lady’s sister asks help of Dudley,” said the 
noble youth, bending over her till his bright hair 
mingled with her ringlets of deeper gold. “Stand 
up, sweet one, and stop weeping. This is the first 
time that a sound of tears ha9 been heard in this 
bower-room. It seems like an avil omen.” 

Katharine dashed the tears from her eyes, 
and smiled as the sky brightens under a cloud. 

“I know—I know it is selfish to bring my 
sorrow hither; but, indeed, these are but drops 
of thankfulness, of sweet, sweet hope—for, un¬ 
doubtedly, you must have power with the Pro¬ 
tector.” 4 

“I may have great power, and that before 
very long,” said Dudley, coloring suddenly and 
glancing at his wife, who seemed a good deal 
bewildered by his words. “Even now he will 
pause twice before refusing me a reasonable 
thing; so tell me at once in what I can pleasure 
you, and that shall be my first duty.” 

The generous youth sat down, drew the young 
girl to one side of him, and his wife on the other, 


^ while the facts of Katharine’s true position were 
^ revealed. During the recital he broke out more 
<; than once into exclamations of indignant sur- 
\ prise, but made no further comment. So com- 
$ pletely had the whole transactions of that fatal 
^ marriage been kept from his knowledge, that he 
£ only deemed Katharine’s repulsion to her hus- 
\ band the caprice of a froward girl, which would 
\ soon pass away. 

j Just as Katharine had ceased speaking, the 
i Duchess of Suffolk lifted the tapestry which 
concealed the entrance door and looked in. 

5 “May I join your.conference, my children?” 

\ she said, in her gentle fashion. “When peril or 
$ sorrow threatens either of my daughters, I can- 

> not be content to remain away.” 

ij Dudley arose and led her to a chair with the 
graceful respect which sits so beautifully upon 
the very young. 

14 Dear lady, you are most welcome; only guide 
\ us by your wisdom, and I shall not despair of 
\ seeing our sister here made happy. It is a hard 
^ lot, and one from which we will redeem her, or, 
J at least, div^t our father’s anger on ourselves. 

\ Is it not so, Sweetheart?” 

* “I am ready to brave anything, Guilford, so 
\ long as my sister is benefited, and you join my 
\ mother in approving,” answered Lady Jane, 
j; turning her eyes full of modest love on his 
\ face. 

“That which I fear most,” said the duchess, 
“is the haste of this trial. His‘ highness, the 
Protector, gives little grace between condemna¬ 
tion and execution. The trial is ordered, and 
£ we have no time to spare if this unfortunate 
J young man is to be saved. His destiny may bo 
J settled even now.” 

^ “I will set forth at once,” cried Dudley, filled 
s with generous enthusiasm. “My lady mother, 
l your barge shall take us on our way. Come, 
< sweetheart,” he added, addressing his bfide, 
\ “don your hood and mantle; let us see if my 
s father has so far forgotten his youth as to resist 
5 that face and voice when they plead for a human 
l life. We will go down the Thames, and our 

> people shall meet us on the shore with my horse 
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and your white palfrey. We must take some 
state, or his highness will be offended; so I will 
order half a dozen stout fellows to follow with 
the horses.” 

Katharine's eyes brightened when she saw 
how eager the generous young noble was in her 
beh&lf, and the duchess, for a moment, forgot 
the secret care that oppressed her. She loved 
Hertford almost as a son, and was scarcely less 
anxious than Katharine herself that he should 
be saved from futuro harm. 

W T hen Lord Guilford came back, Lady Jane 
was ready, and these four persons went down 
to the banks of the river, followed by the re¬ 
tainers who had escorted the duchess from her 
home. At the duke's residence they separated. 
The barge went on conveying Dudley and his 
bride to the rendezvous where their servants had 
been ordered to meet them, while the duchess 
and her youngest daughter stood upon the gar¬ 
den terrace and watched the barge with wistful 
anxiety as it passed out of sight. 

Hour after hour swept by, while the mother 
and daughter watched for the returning barge 
with increasing anxiety. Dudley had promised 
to bring them tidings of his success, but it was 
nearly night-fall when they saw his boat creep¬ 
ing up the river with a sluggish movement that 
betokened evil tidings. Ho saw the ladies and 
waved his hand, but it was with an air of sad¬ 
ness that warned them not to hope. 

At last the barge crept up to the garden steps. 
Lord Dudley stepped out and camo toward them, 
with a cloud of regret on his fac^ 

“Do not look on mo so anxiolwly, or I shall 
never have the heart to tell of my ill success,” 
he said. 

Katharine's lips turned white, but the duchess 
replied for her, 

“Then you have failed to soften the Pro¬ 
tector’s heart? He is resolved to hunt this 
young man *o the death?” she said. “But my 
daughter—surely, he did not refuse her a hear¬ 
ing?” 

“He refused nothing, lady, but simply evaded 
the whole subject. When I urged it more strongly 
than was beseeming to a son, perhaps, he cut 
the matter short, saying that Edward was worse, 
and those who ruled the kingdom had weightier 
matters to think of than the life of a worthless 
boy!” 

“Apd is the young king indeed worse?” in¬ 
quired the duchess, struck with a new cause of 
anxiety. 

Dudley drew close to her and spoke in a sup¬ 
pressed voice. All the bloom and joy went out 
from his face as he almost whispered, 


^ “Lady, I fear that his malady has taken a 
j fatal turn.” 

^ Katharine was listening keenly, and heard the 
\ words as they dropped from the young man's 
[ lips. 

| “Then God help us all!” she said, walking 
\ away in despondency. “When he goes, our 
Slast hope is dead. Alas! alas! what have I 
| done that this life should be only one great 
l misery!” 

> ^Lady,” said Dudley, when Katharine had 
heft the two alone, “his highness, my father, 
\ bade me inform you that, at an early hour on 
\ the morrow, he will call and confer with you, 
Sin person, on subjects of great moment to you 
and this good realm.” 

| The duchess turned pale as death, but she 
s answered, in a low voice, that she would be 

I ready to receive his highness. 

“But my daughter—the Lady Jane,” she said, 
with sudden alarm, “have you left her behind?” 
“Yes. My father promised to confer with 
Slier about this matter of Lord Hertford; be- 
5 Bides, the king wished to see her before he 
| slept.” 

“The king wished to sec her? Wherefore?” 
\ “I cannot tell. Indeed, everything about the 
t palace was in confusion, and the Protector 
\ scarcely seemed himself. The council was sum¬ 
moned while I was there, and he came out from 
its consultations to give me the message about 
his visit here on the morrow.” 

“Have you any idea what the purport of this 
visit is?” asked the duchess, seripusly. 

“Nay; I can but conjecture, for ho said no¬ 
thing.” 

“Go back to the palace and take your wife 
home, the neighborhood of the council is no 
place for her,” said the duchess, impressively. 
“After the Protector leaves me, to-morrow, his 
next visit will be to Lion House; but I charge 
you, Guilford Dudley, to keep my child from 
all your father’s ambitious projects; they will 
surely lead her to death.” 

“I do not understand,” said the young man. 
“You will bo enlightened, and then beware 
hof you allow a false ambition to drag both 
you and my daughter into the sin meditated 
for me, and, afterward, for her.” 

“Lady, have no fear. All the influence on 
earth could not lead the Lady Jane into an evil 
act.” 

“Let your influence be exerted to keep her 
from the terrible temptation that lies before 
her. So long as you are firm, I have no fear.” 

The young man became grave almost to sad¬ 
ness. He certainly had some vague idea of the 
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temptation against which this solemn warning 
was given, though his wife was still in pro¬ 
found ignorance of the greatness designed for 
her. Should the Duchess of Suffolk fail to meet 
the aspiring views of Northumberland and his 
friends? 

“Dear lady,” saJd the youth, gifting way to 
the sudden reaction which her manner had 
created, “have no fear that I shall ever, know¬ 
ingly, permit evil to reach ray bride. I would 
rather perish than see a Bhadow on her sweet 
face. Believe me, trust me, and now farewell. 
Do not, I pray you, think Lord Hertford’s cause 
desperate. The judges may find him innocent.” 

The duchess shook her head, but made no 
other reply. She gave her hand with a kindly 
clasp of farewell to the youth who would gladly 
have served her, and they parted with heavy 
hearts. 

That night, as Katharino was walking up and 
down the terrace by the river, too restless for 
anything but active motion, but feeling smoth¬ 
ered, even in the cool moonlight, so terrible was 
the anxiety that* oppressed her, a little witch¬ 
like figure crept up the wall, from a boat that 
had been hauled under its shadow, and came 
toward her. Holding- ffie hand over her eyes, 
she peered, for half a minute, into the pale 
face, and then spoke out, 

“This is the placo, and you are the lady.” 

“Who are you, child?” said Katharine, too 
unhappy for surprise. “What brings you hero 
in this strange fashion?” 

“I am Mary—I came in a boat,” answered 
the child, promptly. 

“And where did you come from?” 

“The king’s palace.” 

Katharine started, and searched the* child’s 
face in the moonlight. She could only see that 
the features were sharply cut, and that a pair 
of singular eyes seemed to shimmer and dance 
fitfully in the moonlight. 

“The king’s palace? Did you say that?” 

“Yes; the king’s palace! He’s sick—but so 
handsome, I love him!” 

“Who is sick?” 

“The king. We take care of him.” 

“What, you?” . 

“Yes, I and granny. She sent mo *to find 
you.” 

A sudden thought startled Katharine. She 
seized the child and turned her face where the 
moonlight fell clear upon it. She had seen those 
sharp features before—only for a moment—but 
there was no mistaking those restless eyes. 

“You live in a wooden house, down the river, 
with an old woman?” she said, eagerly. 
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' “Yes, I know it.” 

$ “Sheltered by a great tree?” 
s “Yes, it’s oak.” 

$ “Is it your grand-dame who attends the 
jj king?” 

5 The child nodded. 

^ “But how came you here? Who told you 
5 how to find me?” 

^ “She did—granny I” 

$ “To what purpose?” 

< “You didn’t Bend the ring, with a red stone 

< in it like a great drop of blood, bo I come.” 

> “And you brought some message?” 

“No. I was to tell you something.” 

“What? Why don’t you speak?” 

“I’ve been speaking all the time.” 

“But tell me what your grand-dame said.” 
“She said that the young lord had got his 
trial; it only lasted an hour; that the great 
\ lord came with a paper for the king to sign, 
j but he—the king—was asleep, and he’ll come 
j with it again to-morrow. So you must come 
| with me to the palace and tell the king all about 
5 it just now. That’s what granny says. Come 
\ along.” 

Katharine allowed the singular child to draw 
her to the edge of the terrace, where they oould 
look down on a little boat that lay rocking in 
5 the shadow of the wall. 

\ “You are to get in,” said Mary. “I was to 
i briiur you.” 

5 “What, alone, and at night-” 

\ “It’s thMhest time. Granny said so.” 
i “Oh! if ^>ut know where to find Jared!” 

S 

\ “He’s in there,” said the child, pointing to 
J the boat. “Granny saw him hanging round the 
| king’s palace, and sent me out to tell him all 
\ about it. He rows the boat, I don’t know 
$ how.” 

j; “Jared, Jared!” cried Katharine, bending 
$ ov^r the wall. 

$ “My lady, I am here.” 
t “Is this news true that this strange child 
} brings me? • Has there been a trial?” 

> “I don’t know certainly,” answered Jared, 
5 “but believe it. I caught one glimpse of him, 
i walking in the midst of a guard carrying hal- 
l herds; but when I attempted to speak they 
5 drove me back.” 

i “Then it is true. Oh! Jared, is there a hope 
j that I could reach the king?” 

{ “Yes. Come, I know the way,” said Mary, 
] tugging at her dress. “Trust granny, she 
\ can do anything. ' The big lord is afraid of 
| granny.” 

5 “Yes, I will go. It may bo the way to save 
{ him, if thia child does not promise too much— 
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if I can but get a word with the poor suffering 
king.” 

“Granny sends me out and in—nobody dare 
10 dispute her. Besides, I made the guard 
drink something. He’ll be asleep.” 

“Jared, I will go—come close to the steps— 
the old woman has prepared the way for us,” 
cried Katharine, wrapping the thick mantle that 
sho wore closely around her, and moving along 
the terrace. 

Jared pushed the boat close to the step?, and 
Katharine sprang in. Mary had leaped over 
the Wall and lodged at Jared’s feet while tho 
boat was in motion. 

“Now pull for your life,” cried Katharine. 
“We must return before her grace misses U9.” 

Jared bent to his oars, and tho boat shot 
rapidly down stream, now in the shadow, now 
in the moonlight, but always making swift pro¬ 
gress. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The boat which carried Lady Katharine and 
her singular companions stopped at last near a 
flight of steps which connected one of the prin¬ 
cipal streets of London with the Thames. Little 
Mary sprang up the stones, two at a leap, and 
stood pnepared to pilot the party forward, look¬ 
ing down with selfish impatience as Katharine 
left tho boat with more deliberation. 

“Now,” said the little creature, gatherin^ker 
tiny mantle over both arms, and casting a glance 
over her shoulder, “now walk faA, or your 
shadows will slant the wrong way bWore we get 
to the king’s palace.” 

Katharine looked up at the moon, and saw 
that the hour w’as later than she had supposed. 

“Go on,” she said. “It will go hard if I do 
not keep up even with your light feet.” 

“Try then,” answered Mary, with a sharp 
laugh, and away she sped with the swiftness of 
a mountain kid. 

Katharine followed, and Jared preceded them, 
measuring off the distance with long, eager 
strides, that might as well have attempted to 
outstrip the sun as the elfin figure that kept up 
with him, even then restraining itself. 

Thus they passed through the deserted streets, 
moving in the shadow of the buildings as much 
as possible and treading lightly, for the very 
echo of their footsteps carried a sort of terror 
with iU At last they came in sight of the vast 
building which had been chosen as the king’s 
residence. Its facade was in deep shadow, but 
here and there the moonbeams shot round an 
angle and threw out rich masses of sculptured 
stone, which took the effect of ponderous cameos 


grouped upon a black ground. Two guards on 
horseback sat within the thick shadows—a dra¬ 
pery, and sombre as death—which the building 
cast downward to the earth. Still, vigilant, and 
motionless, they sat like horse figures cast in 
the same mould with the horses they bestrode; 
and on thetopposite side of the street a sentinel 
walked t<^and fro, pacing now into the moon¬ 
light, now into the shadow, with a heavy mono¬ 
tony that sounded like a death-march. Little 
Mary darted into the shadows and came out 
upon this man as the light struck his face. 

“Who goes there?” cried the man, rattling 
his halberd. “Who goes there?” 

“It’s only me,” answered the girl, “only me.” 

“Oh! only me, is it?” was the sharp reply: 
“but metkinks, little witch, that some one more 
than me loiters behind yonder.” 

“Didn’t I tell you, great iron monster that 
you are—didn’t I say, in going forth, that may¬ 
hap my sister would come back with me? I am 
too small for great helpfulness, and the king 
is in terrible strait to-night. You might have 
guessed that, sirrah guard, wheh my grand-dame 
sent me forth after nightfall, knowing well what 
roisterers the men on water here always are.” 

“Nay, nay,” answered tho man, “abuse is 
not reason, elfin. I have no orders to let any 
one pass.” 

“You have orders to let me and my grand- 
dame pass in and out at all times, without ques¬ 
tion,” answered Mary, stamping her little foot 
in simulated impatience. “I am not to be kept 
•here, answering questions, when his highness 
wants medicine and care.” 

“But who is that other?” questioned the man, 
pointing his halberd at Katharino. 

“Who? My sister, surely.” 

“And what does she with the king?” 

“Whatever the grand-dame bids her. I am 
enough in most times; but to-night it wants 
more years and strength than I have to hold his 
highness while the dame gives his medicine.” 

“But the king has his ow T n attendants.” 

Mary gave an impatient movement, begin¬ 
ning to dance up and down on the ground. 

“I tell you they arc all bunglers, and my 
grand-dame will have none of them. They hold 
his highness too savagely. It wants dainty 
handling when a king is patient; so she sent 
for my sister, and I shall take her in. So stand 
aside, stupid head, and let us pass.” 

“But the fellow, an I were of a will to pass 
thy sister, little witch, what does this fellow 
hero? Surely, he is not wanted to give dainty 
handling to his majesty?” 

“He! ch! it is only the apothecary man.” 
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“But the king has his own apothecary.” < grand-dame and me, nor us outside the walls. 
“And grand-dame has hers. Think you she S It is a mercy he hid not hear the door howl as 
trusts strangers to make up her simples?” * I touched it. Hush!” 

“But he, at all events, shall not pass.” ^ The little creature bent her head and listened 
“Keep him here then,” said Mary. “He can ; intently, with a look of sharp apprehension on 
walk up and down with you till my sister comes : her face. All at once her countenance cleared 
forth. It will not be long.” I up, and she stole forward, on tip-toe, with a 

“Then this sister is only wanted fw the occa- \ finger on her lips. A moment she was lost in 
won ?” \ the darkness, then she came forth again, spark- 

“That and nothing more,” said Mary, going \ ling all over like a cameleon from its bath of 
up to Jared. ^ sunshine. 

“Here, good man, give me the jar ef medi-j “It was he, snoring. He is sound asleep, with 
cine; if I must perforce carry it, and stay here [ his feet stretched out on the floor and his slioul- 
tttl my sister comes back; this iron-headed man \ ders against the wall.” 

will have it so.” j Mary dropped her chin down upon her bosom 

“Ay, ay; if the fellow remains I care not! $ and shut her eyes, drawing deep breaths through 
Two simple things like these can do no harm; ^ her suppressed laughter—thus mocking the sen- 
but bestrew me, if the man goes an inch further. \ tinel in his heavy sleep. Then she threw her 
I have my orders, and if I did not know this $ head back, and, seizing the lady’s hand, led her 
impish kitten to belong to the old leech, both \ softly along a dark passage, perfectly silent but 
she and her sister, forsooth, should stay behind ' for the heavy breathings of the slumbering 
with him.” s guard. At last they entered a room, lighted 

“Now let us pass,” said Mary, seizing Katha-| only by faint gleams that came through the 
rine by the cloak, and pressing a jar of the \ edges of a tapestry curtain, that covered an 
medicine she was in good faith to deliver into > arched entrance into what seemed a more spa- 
lliat lady’s hands. “Come, come, we will not \ cious apartment. 

be longer kept back.” j “Stay,” whispered Mary, pulling at Lady 

The sentinel stepped "side, muttering, s Katharine’s dress, “stay till I come.” 

“If it ware not for that evil eye, which has l With these words she crept toward the enr* 
something worse than witchcraft in it, I’d think \ tain and seemed to glide through without lifting 
twice at letting you pass at this time of night— > it. She was such a shadowy little sprite that 
order or no order.” * Katharine scarcely marveled at her singular dis- 

But Mary was out of hearing long before his \ appearance, but stood motionless waiting for 
sluggish sentence was uttered. $he still held j what rnigl* come next. Directly the curtain 
Katharine by the cloak and hurried her forward. $ fluttered a little, scattering tiny pools and 
They passed around angles and cross courts, s arrows of light on the stone floor, and Mary 
from one wing of the palace to another, avoid- $ stood by her side. 

ing the main entrance guarded by those two t “Come,” she whispered, “step like a cat, for 
motionless horsemen, and at last pausing be- ^ the big duke is sleeping in a chamber near by, 
fore a ponderous side-door that seemed but j just as crows settle on the nearest bough to a 
seldom used; for the grass had grown rank be- i wounded stag. To-morrow he will be cawing 
tween the stones of the pavement around it, ; for his fellow-birds, that are nothing but crows 
and it opened with a hoarse, rasping sound that j for all their fine feathers—to-morrow, or next 
seemed to shake off years of accumulated rust. day at the furthest, grand-dame says, they will 
It took all little Mary’s strength to push open ? all be flocking hither. All her art will keep the 
this ponderous mass of oak and iron, though ; monster from him no longer! Our poor, beau- 
every bolt had been drawn and the ponderous ^ tiful, beautiful king!” 

lock turned for her accommodation by some one s A weird sob of pain broke through little 
within. The Jh*ange child turned upon Katha- > Mary’s whisper, and Katharine could feel the 
ripe on the threshold, panting for breath, and \ small hands that grasped her dress tremble till 
with her eyes dancing elfisbly in a stray beam \ they shook the whole fabric. > 
of moonlight which fell across her. \ “Come, come, we were to go in when grand- 

“Creep like a rabbit,” she whispered, “there \ dame coughed,” she said, eagerly, as a muffled 
is but one soldier in this passage, and I gave \ sound came from the next room. “Come!” 
him some of grand-dame’s drink in his ale. But $ Mary lifted the tapestry curtain, and Katha- 
he may be awake, and we could not pass if he •> rine passed under it, entering a spacious bed- 
saw us, for he is ordered to lot no one in, save $ chamber, but dimly revealed by a silver sconco, 
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before which a small curtain of crimson silk ; way. A slight quiver of the delicate features, 
had been hung that turned its smothered ra- ^ and the eyes were opened again, 
diance into blood-red gleams and left half theij “Where is our gentle cousin?” he said, with 
apartment in shadow. Through the unearthy; a wan smile, more pitiful than tears. “Let her 
richness of this light, Katharine could see aj come now while we are alone.” 
ponderous bedstead of ebony, so heavily carved $ Katharine came up to the bed, pale, awe- 
tliat the cornice seemed chiseled from black * stricken, ^d trembling; that moment she would 
marble; the tall posts were swathed and half : have giv® Hertford up to death rather than 
concealed by curtains of crimson velvet twisted J disturb what she felt sure was a death-bed. To 
heavily about them; for, sweeping downward, J her sensitive nature there was something coarse 
their ponderous richness kept all air from thes and selfish in her errand to that solemn ch&m- 
bed, and Rachel had forced them aside, leaving $ ber. 

the gentle boy, who lay dying under those crim- > Edward saw this, for his intellect rose clear 
son shadows, revealed in his spiritual beauty. $ as crystal above the anguish of his disease. He 
The hectic on his cheek gleamed upon the pure; saw it, and, slowly unclasping his hands, laid 
white which surrounded it like a vivid reflec -1 one palm, pink as a delicate sea-shell, upon her 
tion of red coral. The blue eyes that looked > head, for she had fallen upon her knees with the 
out into the darkness were bright as diamonds; i; first movement, reverently, as she would have 
a smile hovered around the delicate mouth; \ knelt at a shrine. 

and bis hands, small and delicate as a girl's, \ “Look up, fair cousin, look up and speak 
were softly clasped over the bosom that rose \ freely if Edward has yet the power to aid you 
and fell under his painfully unequal breath. \ in anything,” he said, in a low voice that almost 
The fever was on him, that dread, agonizing \ broke her heart with its sweetness, 
fever, that seizes its victim daily, and, at given \ “Oh! my liege. Ob! Edward, my dear, dear 
hours, with the cruelty of a vampire stealing s cousin, I cannot think of myself, or of him, 

away vitality with every ruthless shock, thus > w’hen you lie here so feeble, so—so-” 

measuring his path to the grave with a cruel \ Katharine burst into sobs, and covered her 
combat, each one of which drags him nearer < face with both hands. ^ 

and nearer, till ho sinks in its gloom at last. > “So close to death!” said the gentle boy, and 
In the heat and parched anguish of this fever, j once more that faint smile stole like a shadow 
young Edward of England lay upon the pon-< over his lips. “Do not fear to say it, Katha- 
derous ebony couch, so near his death that the { rine—others have not been so dainty with us. 
old woman, who would have died to save him, \ But while we have life, it must be given to those 
gave up all hope. A deathly chii, that had jj who love us; bo speak out if any new trouble 
shaken his slight frame from heart to limb, had^ has come upon you.” 

just gone off, and when the fever fiend came j; Katharine lifted her face. The firet shock 
on, Rachel had flung back the quilt of green silk, \ was passing away, and his gentle,.earnest speech 
and, after that, the soft lamb’e-wool blankets, $ brought her mind back to its own unhappiness, 
till the two, mingled like waves of foam and sea- ; Still she faltered, and her voice shook with emo- 
weed, covered across the foot of his couch, leav- jj tion as she spoke. 

ing only a single covering of linen, which lay $ “My liege, ah! be calm while I tell you: but 
motionless over his figure, as if a sculptor had ; they have cast my Lord of Hertford into prison.” 
chiseled its folds out of the snowiest marble, £ “What, Northumberland? Has he done that?” 

under which ho reposed as in a tomb. \ The king spoko in a low voice, but he started 

Still Edward was awake, and his blue eyes 5 till tho linen that covered him shook like drift- 
shone out with wonderful splendor; his body; ing snow. 

was weak, bo weak that he could hardly lift a J “Yesterday they forced him out for trial. Ohl 
hand, but through the sight of those eyes shone : sire, to-morrow he may be dead!” 
out an intelligence that rose above disease, and i “Why do they pursue him so^’ 

would outlive death, come when ho might. A | “ Because his promised bride will not recog- 

faint motion of the hand drew old Rachel to his ; nize the marriage which was forced upon her.” 
side. j “And which we commanded them not to en- 

“Did you not say that our cousin Katharine \ force,” said tho youth, starting to his elbow, 
was hero? That she had something to ask of; “Does sickne&s dethrone a king? We will put 

the king before, before-” j this question right soon to the Protector.” 

Tho white lids fell slowly over his eyes, and $ “Oh! my liege, you have no strength for a 
through the long dark lashes a tear pressed its S contest with that cruel man!” cried Katharine. 
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“True, all true; ho overpowers me. Katha-> offences against lii3 person, or the state, and* 
rinc, when we are alone I fear him. Such will j; ordered his release from confinement at once, 
is a terrible thing to oppose; but Hertford is ^ AVhen the document was complete—for, young 
our cousin as you are, sweet one.” ? as he was, Edward had become familiar with 

“But this man cares nothing for kindred { state papers of this kind—the gentle boy fell 
blood, save when it can be used for his own <: back among the cushions, panting for breath, 
ambition,” answered Katharino. “ To-morrow j: and so white that the warm velvet of the cushions 
ho will ask you to sign Hertford’s death-war- \ threw out his head with cold distinctness as if 
rant, and be angry even if you wish to read it.” $ it had been marble. 

“Nay; but we will .not sign it.” > The old womaa was about to remove the 

As Edward made the promise, a sense of his £ parchment from his languid hand, but he made 
own weakness came over him. Again the lids i a faint motion of resistance, 
closed over his eyes, and now tear after tear \ “The seal,” he murmured, “the great seal of 
stole through the quivering lashes; the gleam ; England; without that it is incomplete.” 
of hope that hod dawned upon Katharine's face l Lady Katharino and the old woman looked at 
died out as she saw these tears. $ each other with glances of despair. The great 

“Oh! sire, how cruel I have been to distress \ seal was in Northumberland’s possession. How 
you!” she pleaded, pressing her lips to the hand \ was it to be obtained? Without it, all that 
which had fallen supinely from her bead. J night’s work was futile. As Katharine’s head 

The king opened his eyes apd looked at her * drooped in utter despondency, little Mary, who 
in tender thoughtfulness. I bad been turning her eyes with the uncertain 

“You aro right, Katharine, we may have no J quiver of strong excitement, first on one, then 
strength to-morrow for refusal or protest. This i on the other sad face, set the golden standish 
noble cousin of ours must be saved and a con- s on the floor, and addressed the king in her 
test with the lord Protector spared me.” «; usual abrupt fashion, 


‘Oh! but how can that be?” answered Katha- \ 


“Know you, cousin, where they have impri- j 
soned Hertford?” < 

“In the Tower, my liege!” \ 

“The lieutenant of the Tower is an honest; 
man,” said the king, “and would not evade the J 
warrant of his lawful sovereign, even though ; 
they tell him how few days he may bear that | 
title. Think you he would, cousin?” j 

“Indeed, l think him a faithful servant and | 
true friend to the Seymours,” she answered. i 
“Then,” said the king, witl^a bright smile? 
that illuminated his face like a gleam of moon -1 
light, “we will save this noble cousin of ours, j 
though it be the last act of a life that has not J 
been over-useful to mankind. Rachel!” j 

The old woman came up to the bed. j 

“Is there parchment and ink in the room?” \ 
The old woman shook her head; but Mary J 
darted into an adjoining chamber which North- v 
umberland used for the assembling of his secret i> 
council, and came back with a sheet of paper i 
and a heavy gold standish in her hands. Tho j 
parchment she laid before the king and knelt; 
down, holding up tho standish, while Rachel j! 
brought oushions from a neighboring couch ^ 
and heaped them upon the pillows, lifting him $ 
almost to a sitting posture. j 

With his eyes bright as an eagle’s, and his $ 
palo hand trembling with every motion of tho | 
pen, ho filled out a complete pardon for ail > 


“Is it the great gold thing, with a purple 
stone in it, that the big duke stamps down on 
the red-hot wax, that tho king wants?’’ she said. 

“Yes, yes,” whispered the king, faintly. 

“Then I can find it,” she cried. “He left it 
on a great sheet of parchment in the next room, 
that great rattling sheet which he wanted tho 
king to sign, grand-dame, but found him asleep, 
and was so mad. Didn’t he pull his beard and 
bite his lips? But it’s there—it's there.” 

She darted away through an opposite door, 
only pausing to light a taper at the sconce as 
she passed along. This taper was just strong 
enough to reveal a great oaken table in the cen¬ 
ter of the ante-chamber, beyond which North¬ 
umberland had occupied apartments since the 
king’s serious illness. She stole across the floor 
like a snow-flake, found the great seal, with a 
stick of wax, lying across an open sheet of 
parchment, seized upon them all together, and 
went back into the king’s chamber, having 
scarcely drawn a breath since she left it. 

Edward made a great effort and lifted himself 
from the cushions again. He took tho parch¬ 
ment from Mary’s hand and read it. A look 
of wild distress shot over his face, and drops 
of pain stood thick upon his forehead. It was 
Lord Hertford's death-warrant! 

“And he would have won me into signing 
this, unconscious of its wickedness,” lie si;id. 
“Murder my own kinsman on my death-bed. 
Alas! what unholy things power leads us to 
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participate in. But, thank God! we are saved 
from this crime. Little one, hold the taper 
nearer and give me the wax.” 

Mary leaned over the bed, holding the taper 
in her small, steady hands. Edward held the 
wax in the flame, and a smile crept over his lips 
as it fell like great drops of coral and melted 
together on the parchment. 

“Now the seal—the great seal of England,” 
he cried, in a clear, eager voice. 

Mary gave the seal which she had clasped 
tight in her left hand. Edward pressed it down 
on the seething wax, exhausting the last strength 
of his body in the act, and gave the pardon to 
Katharine. Then he took the death-warrant, 
held it in the flame a moment and tossed it on 
the floor, where it burned, and crackled, and 
shriveled together, a black scroll of ashes that 
fell into powder as Mary made a leap and 
danced eagerly upon it. 

Edward saw the act and smiled, but the gleam 
of pleasure seemed to freeze upon his lip, and 
ho fell back among the cushions, struggling 
awfully for breath. 

Katharine, pressing the pardon to her bosom, 
knelt down and watched his agony with a face 
pale almost as his own. He opened his eyes at 
last and saw her. 

“Go,” he whispered; “send it to the Tower 
by daylight, or it may all be in vain.” 

Lady Katharine arose, but lingered still. She 
could not find the heart to lcavo that fair boy 
to die in the midst of the vampires that sur¬ 
rounded him; but another faint motion of the 
hand impressed his order more forcibly, and 
she slowly withdrew from that royal death- 
chamber, and, with an aching heart, followed 
her little guide into the open air. 

The sentinel was still asleep, with his burly 
figure half upon the floor, half supported by the 
wall. They passed him silently and were soon 
in tho street, with the moonlight lying softly 
around them, and the sentinel still walking up 
and down in the shadow, exactly as they had 
left him. 

Jared saw them approach, and came forth 
from an angle of tho wall which had protected 
him from sight. 

“You see it is only my sister. She has 
changed in nothing within tho half-hour,” said 
Mary, dancing saucily up to the sentinel. “So 
let her go on her way with this our good friend; 
the medicines she brought have done the king 
good.” 

“Heaven be pra\sed for that!” answered the 
man, lifting his cap reverently. “Pass on, 
maiden, and a blessing go with you.” 


\ Katharine would have left a piece of gold 
\ with Mary, but the little creature wrenched her 

I hand away and darted off toward the palace. 
Katharine drew a deep breath as the girl dis¬ 
appeared, and turned to Jared. 

\ “Now let us away—time is more precious 
> than gold. Can you pull a boat to my father’s 
\ door, and then way to the Tower, without flag- 
| ging?” 

> “If it is to save my master—yes,” answered 
\ the honest fellow. “Give these hands any task 
i and they i^ill not tire.” 

> “I have the king’s pardon in my bosom, good 
\ Jared, which will release him if delivered by the 
\ dawn. Oh! if we had but a vessel in the stream 
^ to bear him safe from England!” 

^ “There is—there is,” answered the man, joy- 
jj fully. “A craft lies in the stream ready to sail 
j for France; a few broad pieces of gold will send 
^ her off like a bird.” 

\ “Alas! I have no time to get the money, 
$ Jared, and our work must be done briefly. If 
i that unscrupulous man finds Hertford in Eng- 
5 land, he will not value the king’s pardon a 

l rush.” 

S * “What can bo done?” said Jared, despond- 
> ently. “I would sell my life for ten pieces of 
5 gold. But who would give them for anything 

t so worthless?” 

\ They had reached the river and stood upon 
> the steps against which the boat lay as Jared 
i uttered these words. In wrapping the cloak 
\ about her, Katharine’s arm was exposed, with 
$ the rich sleeve falling back, and a bracelet of 
j diamonds gleaming upon it in the moonlight, 
j She had not changed her dress since the state- 
i visit to Lion House; but, having covered it com- 
i pletcly under /he thick mantle, now remem- 
\ bered the jewels upon her person for tho first 
\ time. 

* Jared uttered a cry of delight that was almost 
J a shout. 

' “See, see! Oh! my lady, you have something 
\ better than gold on that arm!” 

\ “What, these, these? Jared, Jared, will the 
| skipper take these baubles in place of gold?’’ 
s “Ay, my lady, that he will, and glad of the 
\ exchange.” 

\ Katharine was busy unlocking the clasp of 
\ her bracelet; but her eager hands trembled so 
!; violently, that at last she tore it apart and held 
\ it up in the moonlight, her face all radiant with 
l new-born joy. 

> “ Oh! who would have thought that this would 

save his life?” she cried. “Take it, my good 
. friend, and these, and these.” She took the 
: fings from her fingers, and untangled clusters 
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THE MAID OF HONOR. 





of jewels from her hair, which had, fortunately, $ absence, not even the mother who loved her so 
been concealed under the hood of her cloak, or ij dearly. 

she might not have passed the sentinel so easily. <; Katharine could not sleep. It was a relief to 
“Take them all, Jared, and if there is more s her keen anxiety to see the bright waves of the 
than will suffice to bribe the skipper, keep the ^ river sweeping downward to the sea. It seemed 
rest for your lord’s support in France till better $ as if every flash of the water gave a promise of 
times come about, for this hasty movement will, | Jared’s success. At last faint tinges of hope 
I doubt not, find him ill-provided.” t broke up from the east, and a soft opal light 

“Lady, I will deliver them,” cried Jared, | crept over the river. It was the dawn. Her 

heart rose and swelled at the thought: that 
hour her lover was safe, or lost forever. She 
thought it a good omen that no clouds were in 
the sky; the rosy lines flushed crimson and 
melted into a sea of golden light, which carried 
less and radiant with hope that was now almost $ an idea of triumph with it. 
certainty. “He will live—he will be saved,” ;! “He is safe—I feel—-I know that he is safe,v 
she murmured, clasping her hands in gentle she cried, exultantly. “Now let my enemies do 
thankfulness, “and I—I shall have done it. < their worst. They will not find a weak girl to 
Oh, me! how precious these gems would have deal with since he is beyond their power.” 
been had I but known that they possessed such j; While she was speaking a sound of oars came 
power; my heart will leap to the flash of a dia- $ up from the river, smiting the smile from her 
mond ever after this.” S; lips and the strength from her limbs. 

Jared kept his word. The little boat did abso- $ “It is Jared, and he has failed. Oh! my God! 
lately fly up the Thames like a hawk on the jj my God! how faint I am! Is this death?” 
wing. Every dip of the oars sent it flashing \ She fell upon her knees by the window and 


thrusting the jewels into his bosom and taking 
up the oars in eager haste. “Now sit down, 
sit down, for no hawk must fly faster than this 
little boat, if it does its work by daybreak.” 

Katharine settled down to her place, breath- 


forward, leaving a pathway of rippling silver grasped the stone frame-work with her feeble 
behind, and dashing up a storm of spray with jj hands. No boat was in sight, but she heard the 
its slender prow; the strength of a dozen men \ sound of oars creeping under the wall; the 
seemed to have entered that one faithful man. \ heart in her bosom grew sick wjth dread as 
They reached the Duke of Suffolk’s residence. I she listened. He had failed—he had failed. 
Katharine had kept the king’s pardon in her i Her strained eyes were turned toward the 
bosom till then, for it was more precious than jj river stairs; every moment she expected to see 
her own life. But now she gave it up, trembling i Jared come up them, bowed down with defeat 
all over as it left her hands. \ and the burden of sad news, which was killing 

Jared scarcely took time to draw breath be- l her even in anticipation. She heard the boat 
fore he took up his oars again. Before Katha- \ knock against those stone steps, the oars laid 
rine had mounted the steps, the prow of his * heavily down. Then a weary moment of silence, 

boat was turned down stream. ^ and a footfall rang up from the stones. Some 

“Lady, farewell! I may never see you or old $ one was leaping to the shore. # The breath grew 
England again,” he said. “If you do not hear s cold on her lips; her eyes strained themselves 
from us by noon to-morrow, know that my lord | to see that which every nerve in her frame 

is safe and far out to sea.” $ shrunk from.* All at once she uttered a cry 

“Then God grant that no tidings reach me!” J which flung off a load of agony with the first 
cried the lady; then she stooped over the wall $ breath. She sprang up, clasping and unclasping 
as he flashed by it, and called out, “Remember, ? her hands in a frenzy of thanksgiving. It was 
Jared, it is my life you take with you!” \ the Duke of Northumberland who mounted to 

He lifted one oar in the moonlight, dashed it 5 the terrace. Others followed him, lords and 
down again, and away sped the boat, borne on | gentlemen of the court; but she took no heed 
swiftly by a strong tide, and an arm that honest \ of them. What was their errand to her so long 
love made strong as fate itself. : as it brought no news from Jared! 

Katharine walked up and down the terrace i The group of noblemen entered the house 
so long as a glimpse of the boat could be ob- slowly, and with the gravity of men who came 
tained, then she walked slowly into the house ; on an important mission. The members of the 
and entered her own chamber. No one had * family had not yet left their chambers; but the 
missed her. She had performed the work of \ house was soon in commotion, and she heard 
a lifetime in those few hours, so it soemecl $ the voices of her father and mother talking ear- 
to her; yet no one had been conscious of her S nestly in the corridor which led to the great 
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stair-case. Then came a noise of feet, the s difficult to understand. He seated himself in' 
slow closing of doors, and all was still. / the barge, gathered his velvet mantle around 

Katharine had been too much excited, during ? him, and sat in moody silence till his followers 
the last twelve hours, for any event to trans- \ found their places. Then Katharine saw the 
pire without disturbing her gravity. Gifted or t barge sweep up the Thames, a gorgeous thing 
cursed, as the case might prove, with quick $ to look upon, but overshadowed in her mind 
sensibilities and a vivid imagination, her mind ? with the gloom of death. She was so intent on 
seized upon this visit with the keenest appre- {this object that the door opened and Lady Suf- 
hengion. What could Northumberland want at \ folk came into the chamber before she was 
her father’s house at this time in the morning? ji aware of it. 

Was the young king dead? Had the distress i> Katharine turned and looked upon her mother, 
occasioned by her midnight interview shaken i Never in her life had she seen that sweet face 
the sands of his young life so fatally ? Or had l so disturbed. The duchess was pale even to the 
the Protector heard of her visit, and came there !; lips, yet around her eyes was a flush of red, as 
to punish her for the audacity with which she if a burst of passionate tears had passed over 
had snatched aw’ay tho noble game he had so jj her only a few moments before. She came up 
keenly hunted down? Worse than all this—oh! \ to the window where Katharine was standing, 
a thousand times worse!—had he discovered her \ and leaned upon the heavy carving that sur- 
plan of escape and thwarted it? Had he come rounded it. Her heavy eyes followed the barge, 
from the Tower to triumph over her, to kill her s and she saw it disappear with a sigh so elo- 
with his sneers? \ quent of pain that Katharine crept close to her 

During a full hour these questions haunted \ side, asking, in a tender whisper, what troubled 
her mind and kept her fears on the alert. She \ her so. 

longed to know the worst. The air of the room l Tho duchess still kept her ^yes on the barge 
was stifling; the profound silence below threw \ with a look of wistful anxiety; Katharine fol- 
her into a torture of suspense. < lowed the glance, and saw that her father had 

At last she saw a little tumult at the water- \ taken a seat beside Northumberland under the 
stairs. Some person from the house went down \ silken awning. 

the garden and spoke to some one in the shelter J “They will win her over, oh! Father of heaven! 
of the wall; then Katharine saw the duke’s < they will persuade her to accept this splendid 
barge swing out into the water, with its silken j iniquity, and beyond that—what will come be- 
awnings fluttering in the sun, and its cushions youd that?” 

of purple velvet arranged for his reception. She “Of what are you speaking, sweet mother?” 
saw, also, that the prow was turned up stream, said Katharine. 

and this took a load from her heart. “Of the crown of England! It was at my 

Directly, while she was watching, the lord feet an hour ago, and I refused it. But she 
Protector, with his train of nobles, came forth will accept—my gentle child cannot detect the 
and descended to the barge. She saw that wrong, nor see the end as I do—they will pre- 
Northumberland’^ brow was black as midnight vail with her. To the husband, the very king 
with haughty frowns, and that underneath bis himself, what will her frail strength avail?” 
wrath lay a harassed and baffled expression (to be continued.) 


WEARY. 

BT J. WILLIAM VAN NAM1B. 


I am weary! 

Weary of the cares of life, 
Weary of the toll and strife, 
Weary of the pomp and show, 
Weary of the glaro and glow. 

I am weary 1 

Weary of the world's deceit, 
Weary of the foes I meet, 
Weary of tho ho art less throng, 
Weary of tbs idle tong. 


I am weary! 

And I long to feel 
O’er my spirit gently steal 
Comfort from a higher Power, 
As in childhood’s happy hour. 

I am weary! 

father, in the land above. 

Give to me Thy pitying lore; 
Though weak and sinful I may 
I consecrate myself to Thee. 
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CROQUET. 


This capital out-door game for ladies and 
gentlemen is just now exceedingly popular. 
All the apparatus required is a mallet for each 
player and a wooden ball, with nine or ten iron 
arches or hoops. These arches are fixed firmly 
in the ground at certain distances—say seven or 
eight feet apart—and the whole art of the game 
is to knock or croquet the ball through the 
arches, beginning at one end of the ground, 
making the circuit, and returning to the start¬ 
ing-point. A smooth lawn, grass-plot, or other 
piece of ground is necessary for the due per¬ 
formance of the game, which may be played by 


< following rules, will enable any one to play 
£ Croquot. 

Rules of the Game. —1. The ball must be 
struck or pushed by the end of the mallet only. 
2. The arch must on no account ever be moved 
j> to afford the player any convenience in playing. 
<* 3. After the player has passed his ball through 

| an arch, he is entitled to another stroke; or after 
| having roqueted another ball. 

•j 4. The player can only roquet the same ball 
| once, until he again passes through the aroh. 

> 5. A ball half through an arch is considered 

> altogether through. 


TROOO. 


two or more ladies and gentlemen; but when 5 6. If a player miss an arch, he must return to 

only two play, it is better to have two balls each, j the side of itthat he played from, either through 
In order that our readers should understand $ or round the areh, as most convenient, 
the following rules, it is nocessary to explain 5 7. A ball must not be lifted from the ground, 

that the term roquet is equivalent to canon at J even if in the way of another player. If tho 
billiards, that is, the contact of one ball with < ball of one of the players strike that of another, 
another before passing through the arch; and t which is not available for a roquet, both balls 
ricochet , the striking of two balls with the \ remain as sent; but if the ball be hit, and avail- 
player’s ball. The second engraving and the * able for a roquet, it must be roqueted. 
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452 BOU DIOR BASKET. IN 

8. A ball that has not been through the first 
arch cannot roquet, but it can be roqueted. 

9. If a ball that has not passed through the 
first ring be sent behind the pin at the starting- 
point, it can be brought up to the 6tarting-point 
and begin anew. 

10. On striking the second pin the player has 
the option of either leaving his ball wherever it 
may have rolled, or of bringing it back to tho 
starting-pin. 

11. When intending to roquet another bail, 
the player should strike his own ball with com¬ 
mensurate force, in order to drive the ball about 
to be roqueted into an unfavorable or favorable 
position. Tho player’s ball must always be the 
one moved in roqueting. 

f 12. If, in roqueting, the player’s ball slip from 
under his foot when he strikes it, it must be 
brought back to the place whence he struck it. 


BEADS AND VELVET. 

\ Troco, or Lawn Billiards. —This game is 
| somewhat similar to, though scarcely so arnns- 
' ing as, Croquet. It is played by any number 
of ladies or gentlemen, and the ^object. is to pass 
a wooden ball through an iron ring fixed on a 
movable pivot in the center of a circle, round 
which the players take their places. The ball 
is lifted from the ground by means of a cue fur¬ 
nished with an iron ring at the end, and pro¬ 
pelled or thrown forward by a simple movement 
of tho arm. As it is the object of the player to 
^ pass his own ball through the ring, it is equally 

! the object of his opponent to prevent him. This 
he accomplishes by means of a roquet, or canon, 
j The game is generally played fifty up; one point 
\ being counted for a simple roquet, two for 
l making or passing through the ring, and three 
$ for roqueting and making the ring at tho same 
* stroke. 



j >r’ 

V y 

• • A *• * • • 
•! •• •• lv • . 


There are many little articles in a lady’s jj about, much impair the neatness of arrange- 
apartment necessary for daily use, and often J ment, and yet cannot be hidden out of the way 
elegant in themselves, that, when scattered $ in drawers and closets. It is for the reception 
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BOUDOIR BASKET IN BEADS AND VELVET. 
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of such as these that the Boudoir Basket is ex¬ 
pressly intended. 

The foundation of the basket is in cardboard, 
the bottom being an octagon, and the sides 
formed of eight pieces, cut exactly to fit its 
several sides, according to our illustration. 
These are to be covered, on each side, with 
silk, satin, or velvet; the last named, being the 
richest, produces the best effect. On the bot¬ 
tom a little wreath of forget-me-not is worked 
in beads, the flowers being blue, with a white 
bead in each center, and the leaves green. All 
the parts are then to be sewn together, taking 
a white chalk bead on the needle at every stitch, 
and putting them as close together as possible, 
and with as much regularity. All this being 
done, the basket is now ready for the bead 
fringe, which is its greatest ornament. This is 
put on in loops all round, taking first a large 
bead, then three small ones, so completing the 
loop, and repeating the same till the circuit has 
been made. The second row is made by com¬ 
mencing at the large bead of the last row, 
threading three small beads, taking up one large 
one, then four small, then one large, then six 


small, one large, one small, then back through 
the last large, (this forms the lowest point of 
the fringe,) then six small, and pass the needle 
through the next large bead. Repeat this again, 
or even three times, if you wish to have a rich 
finish to your fringe. Then thread four small 
beads, and pass the needle through the large 
one, which forms the center of the row of dia¬ 
monds; thread three small beads, pass the 
needle through the large bead, which completes 
the diamond, and so continue all round. 

The colors of these baskets have not been 
specified, because it is presumed that*any young 
lady would employ such pieces as she might 
happen to possess, or could easily obtain; any 
pretty tint looks well. For the fringe, white 
beads suit every sort of material, of whatever 
color, and simply making choice of a large bead 
that will harmonize or contrast with the silk, 
satin, or velvet, ensures a good effect. 

A slight strip of whalebone covered with rib¬ 
bon and crossed with beads, makes a very suit¬ 
able handle. Set it on with a bow of ribbon, or 
it may be ornamented with any pretty slight 
device in the beads. 



BOTTOM or BOUDOUt BA8XST. 


EDGINGS. 




Vol. XLV.— 80 
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THE EUGENIE FICHU. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



This Fichu is intended for an evening or din- j with the exception of the back, which is arranged 
ner toilet, and makes an admirable finish to a t in five puffings from the waist. The Fichu is 
dress, besides obviating the necessity of having < trimmed round with narrow black lace, and a 
any further trimming on the bodice. The Fichu J wide white lace or blonde, divided by a narrow 
forms a kind of bodice, open in front, and with ^ row of velvet. It is further ornamented with 
two long ends before and behind. It may be \ black lace leaves applied on the net or tulle, 
made in any bright-colored silk, and is covered ' These leaves can be purchased separately, or 
with white tulle or net, put plain over tne silk, i they may be out out from old pieces of black 
454 
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KNITTED JACKET FOR CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. — J lb. of No. 6 three-thread knit¬ 
ting cotton, and 2 pins, No. 15.—Oast on 64 
stitches, slip the first stitch of every row; the 
whole is done in plain knitting. Knit 92 rows. 
98rd row: Cast off 6 stitches, knit the remain¬ 
der. 94th row: Plain. 95th row: Cast off 2 
stitches, knit the remainder. 96th row: Plain. 
97th row: Cast off 2 stitches, knit the remain¬ 
der. 98th row: Plain.. 99th row: Slip 1, knit 
2 together, knit the remainder plain. 100th 
row: Plain, repeat the last 2 rows 6 times 
more, knit 10 plain rows, then knit only 33 
stitches, turn back and knit to the end, next 
row knit only 32 stitches, then knit to the end. 
Knit 2 stitches less in every alternate row till 
only 2 remain; this is to form a gore; then knit 
the whole number of stitches for 11 rows, then 
make a stitch at the beginning of every alter¬ 
nate row till 7 increasings are made, knit a 
plain row after the one with the last increase, 


then cast on 6 stitGhes, * knit 12 rows, decrease 
1 stitch at the top, repeat from * 5 times more, 
knit 28 rows, * then increase 1 stitch at the top, 
knit 12 row's, repeat from * 5 times more, then 
repeat from the 93rd row till the 6 stitches are 
cast on, knit 92 plain rows, and cast off. These 
jackets are much approved for children, as they 
combine the necessary support with great elas¬ 
ticity, but the knitting must be tightly done to 
prevent its being too elastic; the shoulder-straps 
are generally made of tape, but if knitting is 
preferred, cast on 5 stitches, slip 1, seam 1, knit 
1, seam 1, knit 1. Every row is alike. Con¬ 
tinue this till you have the length you require 
for the shoulder-strap. The size given is fora 
child about three years old, but the same rule 
may be applied for larger jackets by adding a 
few more stitches in the casting on, and knit¬ 
ting a few more rows in the width. Few articles 
are more useful than this. 


CROCHET TRIMMING IN BLACK SILK. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


KDITOBIAL CIIIT-CIIAT. ^ 

Diuwiwo-Room Furniture.— It is a great mistake to have ^ 
your drawing-room furniture too gay and light-looking. 5 
We see rooms often spoiled by furniture too various in color, i 
and too much ornamented. For our own part, we always > 
fancy each “ ornament” a detraction from anything like a £ 
good work; and, surely, in doing up a room you would wish \ 
It to be one work, to be regarded as a room, and not as \ 
an oblong spaco containing various articles of furniture, s 
each of which may be handsome, but quite independent of < 
others. To make, however, one work of it, you must have \ 
an imagination, and be able to picture what the room <> 
aught to be when completed. Every one almost has some ^ 
eoe favorite color — some favorite combination, and why jj 
should not that color or combination be used merely be- £ 
cause an upholsterer assures one, with much emphasis, that i 
it is not the fashion? Things lose all their charm of cha- $ 
racter by the fashion that stereotypes them, and gives to ij 
such unlike people the semblance of the same tastes. \ 

The paper for the walls Is the first point of dfflculty. The *> 
bright-colored patterns seem to us to mark Rod define the s 
walls too much—one wants to have some color that seems 5 
to melt in the distance, some pale misty tint, or perhaps <. 
some cloudy rose, or again the green that recalls the out- 
stretching sea or forest. Bright colors always seem objec- S 
tionable in making the walls so prominent, and, in catching s 
one’s eye as they do, obtruding the walls on our notice just 5 ; 
as if some shrubbery were to be surrounded with a carefully > 
whitewashed wall, studiously unveiled by any plants or $ 
trees, and evidently meant to keep before onr minds the ? 
exact and narrow boundary. Panels again are often objec- l 
tionable, as dividing tlio room into slices, and seeming to i 
lessen its space. Panels seem always to us as if they were <; 
meant for mere frames, and, therefore, should always appa- ^ 
rently be used to contain something—some white gleaming S 
statue perhaps—perhaps some picture, or even a bright ^ 
little knot of flowers upon some pretty brackot. < 

In looking-glasses, again, it always appears to us that s 
their use is chiefly to promote a sort of illusion—the frame, 
should be subordinate then to the glass that reflects tho s 
room. A recess fitted with such a glass is always, wo think, ^ 
effective in lighting a room at any rate, and it must be con- ^ 
aidered how expensive good, handsome frames are. Cor- ^ 
tainly such are beautiful; carved in rich dark oak, or in ^ 


boxwood again, or chestnut, they are exceedingly beautiful, ^ 
and put gilding quite to shame. But here, people will be jl 
shocked at bringing dark things into the dm wing-room. \ 
We maintain, however, that light without any shade, color \ 
without any contrast, darkness without nny light, or light 
without any darkness, are all and each unnatural, and, \ 
therefore, unartistic. Even for the carpet, why not have > 
some soft, shady stuff—some mossy green, for example— ^ 
•ome pattern of dark and light, the same color being em-!; 
ployed for all, only in two or throe shades? The woret thing s 
•f all to have for any room we ever saw is one of those i 
large-patterned carpets, In which whitish lines intersect > 
each other. A carpet is not to catch one’s eye forever; it is i 
■Imply a grounding, the plainer and the darker probably < 
the most telling. Besides, the light ought to rise in degree; J; 
the dark floor and the lighter walls, and then comes tho \ 
Mght ceiling. * 

The curtains and many other things a great many artistic 
pooplo are fond of having rather dark; they keep up a good ^ 
tone of color and give weight to the room. A very good ^ 
and favorite color is crimson; and dark green, again, is > 


always good to have when much crimson is used in the fur¬ 
niture and carpet. It is of great importance to keep up an 
even balance. We have known the green curtains, when 
the walls were green also, tend to turn the scale too much 
in that direction; but then bright crimson draperies used 
about tho fire-place, and table-cloths and cushions with 
bright crimson also, have restored the balance, and mads 
the whole very pretty, just as a color-study. 

A very good summer plan is to have red or blue cotton 
covers for sofas and choirs, and so on, either being trimmed 
with a narrow bond of the other color done in some simple 
pattern. Few curtains are in summer more pleasant than 
full white muslin, and it has always seemed to us that the 
freer from pattern the better. A wide band of color laid in 
down each is good too, when people are not content with 
anything quite plain. And these thin muslin curtains are 
lined too very often with some color which, still very light 
and thin, gives a softening to the strong light if the room 
is sunny. No window-frame is so perfect, however, as many 
vine loaves, and this one may, even in a city, secure with 
time and trouble. 

Chintz, too, is one of the brightest and prettiest things for 
a drawing-room, but this must always depend so much upon 
the pattern, apd It seems a great pity to have what might 
be so gay and bright subdued to a mere neutral tint by 
having no one ruling color. If one wants to have color, 
why not have some pink rose-buds, and a lining of bright 
pink too? These can be toned down thr better by green as 
in nature, green carpets, or walls, or hangings, than by a 
sort of compromise that comes to half-measures everywhere. 
But when one gets upon fhrniture and begins to think about 
color, the subject is inexhaustible, and one can only hint at 
a few things that might tend to improve matters. 

Jewels have never been so universally worn as now. 
With low dresses a necklace or chain is de rigueur; the 
large colored bead necklaces are quite admissible when 
tho age and position do not admit of pearls or diamonds; 
the pink coral is one of the prettiost simple parares for a 
young girl; it is used not only for necklaces, but for car- 
rings , broochos, and bracelets. The enameled jewels are 
also in groat vogue; the complete set is very ornomeutal; 
the clasps are especially elegant. The new models are all 
copied from the antique, and give one a very good idea of 
the beautiful gold and jewel ornaments of old Grecian art. 
As a consequence of this, cameos, long neglected, are once 
more coming into fkshion, and are likely to be worn more 
than ever. 

“ Getting dp thk Face.”—A London journal has the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement:—“Miss Talbot, thirty years lady’s- 
maid in the highest circles of England, Paris, And Spain, 
will forward full directiofls in the new and boAntifnl art of 
Getting up the Face and Eyes in tho most brilliant style, 
with other receipts for the toilet standing unrivaled. 
Twenty-four stamps.” 80 that enameling, after all, is do 
myth. 

Htsterics. —Dr. March says the best cure fbr hysterics is 
to discharge the servant-girl. In his opinion, there is no* 
thing like brisk exorcise and useful occupation to keep tho 
nervous system from becoming unstrung. 8omc women 
think they want a physician, he says, when they only need 
a scrubbing-brush. 

Rejected Communications. —We cannot undertake to re¬ 
turn rejected communications. 
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Portraits ls Photographt.—N othing in Photography <; entirely lost. If the light is allowed to fall from above, it 
appears easier at first sight than a portrait. But how is it s will augment the prefecture of tho forehead, throwing an 
that many portraits are not at all good likenesses, and that j 1 . energetic shadow over the eyes. The bridge of the nose, 
it is rare that the resemblance is so complete as to satisfy ^ the lower lip, and the chin separate themselves, as it were, 
the friends and the relations of the individual who has been jj in clear lights, from the rest of the luce. Such an effect 
the model t <, would certainly be very inappropriate for the portrait of a 

The choice and disposition of dress have a very great in* s’ young girl, whose forehead is smooth, profile calm, and of 
fluence on the proportions; and close-fitting light cloth gar- <J whom the soft blue eyes are the principal charm, 
ments increase the dimensions of the bead, the hands, nml j A good portrait may be rendered of no effect by a false 
the extremities; a flowing and amplo dress, on the contrary, < choice of color in the dress of the model. Tho colors which 
renders these parts little and delicate. Again, by the dlrec- < aro most luminous to the eye do not always produce the 
tion of the light, and tho distribution of the lights and \ mogt energetic effects. For instance, red, orange, and y<4» 
shades, the artist is also able to increase the character of \ l° w ftre almost without action; green acts but feebly; blue 
the proportions which constitute the resemblanco of the £ and violet aro reproduced very promptly. Thus, a person 
individual, giving, at the same time, a new beauty to the > ft veI 7 fair complexion must not be dressed in cither 
likeness; he will render certain parts thinner by plunging < green, orange, or red, as tho lights would be too prominent, 
them into the half tone, or by burying their outline in the 5 aad the whole portrait would lack energy and detail 
shade; he will deepen and augment other proportions by s' 

surrounding them with light. Thus he would increase the >, ~^ 

size of a head that appears too small by throwing the light!; REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

on the Ctcc ; anddlmml.h tho size by chooring a tint that jj L n/ „ Day; „ /Vtry. By a rofa*. 

would throw ouo half of tho faco Into th. shad.. $ Ufr , ht v & ^, rol < 12 „ g Forl . Car _ 

Tho fulHength portrait 1. the most .uitable of any to ex- i w<m ._ Tho writer of these lyric Is th. anthor of that witty 
P r«, tho complete resemblance of tho individual, from tb. > ^ Tonro I Volked by a Dismal Swamp,” which 

expression of the physiognomy down to fine attitude and $ Bpreara , | n tho first year of the war. Th. other poema 
proportion. The halfeise or balMgure portrait ought to $ bere collected, are In a mom dignified rein; and many of 
giro a nearly perfect Idea of the Indlridual; itahows the * thl!ln „ 0 of very considerable merit. Mr. Brownell, for 
attitude of the body, and Indicate, the position of tho lower each wo believe is the anther's name. Is fall of originality, 
extremities, which aro absent. If the model is standing > Among „, c bt .,,t of , he 1 >ieC e, are, “Tl.e Color-Bearer,” “One 
erect, th. frame will pass about the middle of the thigh; if? Won| a ,, IiJni((hl . n L, imcn ,e “ Wa i ting for tbo Shin,” 
the model is sitting, tho knee and part of the log will be ? und .. Tbo Buttle Snran , Mr . Brownell’, words,written 
visible. If this ho not eo, tho poso would he had, and pro- £ far .. Tbo Hia , ehtJah chorus,” are, on the whole, the most 
eent to the eye an unpleasant incompleteness; fur the same { „ kely , lve ln connection with that air of any yet given 
reason tho hands and arms should bo fall in view. In tho $ to tbe ic; f„ r M rs. Howe’s, fine a. they are, will never 
bust portrait, tho person is represented as lar as the chest, 5 ,* popular with the masses; and most others are Insnffer. 
without either tho hands or the anna In this esse the j llUy ,„ (l , not t0 my ridiculous; while his have both sense 
head is everything, and tho bust is merely represented to < ftnc j rv thm. 

sustain it and give it Its true size and proportion. If the $ ,, , , _ _ . „ , , w. . 

bust ho too large, th. oyo of tho si«=ctator naturally desire, $ e * f « 0,ty Pu!p,t. By fits 

tho arms, bands, etc. The head should never bo represented i aUthor ° f “ " f “ (huntr » F * r,m ” 1 rrf ” 11 

without th. bust. Tbo effect of such a portrait is altogether \ Bmb ”\ T ickmr rf FMd,.-.K new work by this 

devoid of correctness and unity, and doe, not offer a aiugle i ! ul,hor W,K " lwuy " a ,ar K« circl « » f 

point of comparison by which the spectator could judge of 5 N “ r ‘ 8 f Bcu, ‘ *° , U " why ’ Th * Tary <““»«■»»> >» 
the proportions of tho head with respect to tho rest of tho i whlch ° yoCt ’ “ a recommendation to tho general 

body; a matter of much importance, as this is ono of tho $ « mbllc ’ The P Qrit ? of tho M ' nUmenU ’ rturd * 
most striking characteristic, of the indvidual. ? eena0 of ,h<! writcr ’ nJ * d tho everyday character of the sub- 

FrUse and disagreeable expression, of feature are observ- \ { ecia discussed are all additional reason, why the “Country 

able in many portraits. In one, a smile has lroen attempted, £ *™ on r, a te n so man) ouse o . e present 

, . .J . , .. ^ a. v. * f-volume contains, among others, papers on “Thankfalnew,’* 

and the model, according to tho instructions of the photo- ^ , .. ^ 

. . . . . .. , . . < “Nothing Without Christ,’ “The Deeiro to be Remero- 

gynpher, has contracted the corners of his mouth, and s . , „ ® _ 

" . , , , - .. . .. a* , k bered,” “Conscqnences,” “No More Pain,” “The Victory 

thereby produced a grimace. In another, a tedious or tired s n * * 

. - .. .. s . „ . . r . s over the Worid,” and “The Personality and Agency of Evil 

expression replaces ono of dignity or gravity. Such defects L (1 „ ® J 

are caused by the artist not understanding his model, and £ 

being, therefore, unable to guide and direct him; in fact,ho 5 Campaner Thai , and other Writing*. From the 

Is wanting in either the practice or theory of his art. \ German of Jean Paxil Friedrich Richter. 1 vol. f 12 tno. 
People are apt to think that the success often depends on l Ticknor rf Fields.-^ This volume contains, not only 

the person to be represented, who will not submit to the < “The Campauer Thai,” hut also the “Life of Quintus Fix- 
wish of the operation, and persists in preserving some false ^ “Schmelzle’s Journey to Flats,” and “Analects from 

or unfavorable expression. But the true artist would always £ Richter,” besides various miscellaneous pieces. The volume 
find means of persuading his model to place himself under ^ beautifully printed and bound, in a style similar to 
tiie necessary conditions. Moreover, ho is never obligcifto ^ “Titan,” “Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,” and “Le* 
reproduce an absolutely obstinate model; and he should on vana i” ®od should form a part of every library in which 
no account become responsible for all the deformities that i t ^ e8e wor ks are to be found. 

aro presented to him. > Industrial Biography: Iron-Workers and Tool-Makers. 

Certain effects are fhvorablc to some features and un- s By Samuel Smiles. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: TicJmor <§ 
favorable to others. A clear and bright light will increase J; Fields .—The “Brief Biographies” and “Self-Help” of this 
tbe features that are already too prominent, and give a writer have made his name familiar to the American 
hardness to the expression that does not really exist in the v public. In the present work he has narrated the lives of 
model. Again, If features that are naturally of too indis- ^ the most famous workers in iron in England, besides giving 
tinct a character be bathed in a soft, diffused light, they ^ a history of iron and its effects on civilisation from the ear- 
will become extremely undecided. Tho type is thus nearly i; liest times up to tho launching of the first iron-ships. TbS 
effaced, and the resemblance and personality of the model ^ book cannot be praised too highly. 
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Thoughts on Sabbath-Schools. By John S. Hart, LL. D. s equestrians, male or female. It is considered vulgar, and a 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 1* mark of ignorance and brutality, to whip a horse on or 
tinn .—Like everything else which Professor Hart writes, ' about his head, or anywhere in front of the saddle. But If 
this little work hue been well thought out, and is expressed v be be sluggish, and really require punishment to keep him 
in pure, idiomatic English. We commend the book to I; up to his paces, let him be nicely collected in hand first, 
parents, churches, and even statesmen, as a faithful expo- £ and then apply the whip smartly once or twice behind the 
sit ion of the benefits of Sunday-Schools, and will odd that v girth (for which the whip band, placed In the position as 
n»t its least merit is the broad, tolerant spirit, free from all £ above directed, will always be ready,) and the application 
sectarian trait, which it exhibits. > of the heel on the other side at the same moment will serve 


Red-Tape and Pigeon-Hole Generals: as seen from the s 


< to convince him that he carries an artist that will not be 


trifled with. 


Roms during a Campaign in the Army of the fblomac. By < „ . .... . 

. oij- i » i.» »r ~ , , > The horse should be supported in his wall?, trot, and 

a Citizen Soldier. 1 vol., 12 mo. New lork: Carleton .— £ , , ’ ’ 

..... .. , ........ s cantor by what is professionally termed “correspondence:” 

A spirited narrative of campaign life, including a running s , , ~ , J 

commentary da blundering generals and rod-tape ineffi- < ls ’ w ® n * e ° r8 * u ***’ r '^ er 

ciency. Tho emp, the march, the .kirmJeh, the t-attlo are \ fceI 8 B "* h * *"*• *7 «» »ctton «r cadeace of 

vividly portrayed. I eTory rtep ’ ond thl ® muat 50 encouraged by returning the 

4 * *" '* l feel on his mouth, but it must be effected without any ap- 

Family Pride. By the author qf*Pique.” 1 vol, 12 mo. I parent effort, a slight action of the wrist and little finger 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The novel of “Pique,” lately jj being quite sufficient to keep It up with alight-mouthed, 
published by Loring, has proved quite a success. The pro- s wc ll-broken horse; and by this constant feeling or correa- 
sout fiction, by the same author, and not inferior to its pre- «j pondonce between the bridle hand and the horse’s mouth 
.accessor, is reprinted from the English edition, in handsome J ho is easily guided, he arches his crest, and plays with the 
style, by T. B. Peterson A Brothers. 


vnl, 12 mo. Philada: George W. Childs / 


> bit, appearing to take a positive pleasure in moving to her 
j s will; and, without the slightest apparent effort on her part 
-As a book of re- \ she M "till as in an arm-chair, her elbows and every 


ference this annual publication is indispensable to Jour- 5 
nalists, statesmen, and others. The work is really, as the j 
publisher says, “a miracle of condensation.” 

O'd of Pi'ison. 1 roL, 12 mo. Boston: Graves d Young .— J 
A story that is cert tin to be very jicpular. Dr. Lyons, Her- 5 
nie, Cecil, Harry, and Clarence are all interesting charac¬ 
ters. A spirit of the largest charity, the broadest Chris- ^ 
tianity, pervades the book. 

Ann is Warleigh's Fortunes. By Holme Lee. 1 roL, 8 \ 
vo. JYcw York: Harper <£• Brothers .—A new novel by tho J 
author of “Sylvo . daughters.” A cheap edition:; 

price fifty cents. 


HORSEMANSHIP.—NO. III. 


j limb are steady, easy, and graceful, and to every movement 
| of her steed her figure confirms, and appears as pliable as 
l a willow; in short, both horse and rider should move as if 
> they are one animal. 

Leaping.— When the pupil has acquired a very firm, well- 
[ balanced, and graceful seat in her Kiddle, she may be in¬ 
structed to ride her horse over a loaping-bar in the school. 
The tutor should provide a pole about twelve feet long, and 
» tie upon it some fnrse or boughs with a cord, to make it re- 
| semble a fence as much as possible. He will then obtai- 
tho assistance of two other persons, one of whom will hoi . 
the bar by placing one end against the boards at the side of 
the school, about two feet high, and half-way down the side 
of tho school, the other person should be stationed in close 
attendance on the dropping side of the bar, to be ready to 
f render assistance in case the pupil should lose her balance. 
Riding ox tite Road. —In shortening the reins, the pupil s A horse being selected that neTer refuses to jump, the 
should be careful not to pull them up with a jerk, but with !; tutor will instruct his pupil to collect her horse, with a 
an easy, gradual feel (especially with a strange horse); she ^ light and equal feel of the reins in one hand, with the 
-will slido the two fingers of her bridle band down to the •! other ready if required, and ride him up to the jump at a 
point where, according to the exigencies of the case, she I; gentle canter, sitting still in her saddle; and when the 
will close her hand, and so keep it in its place on the reins. ; horse has “ taken off,” turned the top of the bar, and is in 
Remarks on the amount of pressure to be applied as a ^ the act of dropping, she will lean the upper part of her 
governing medium are (or ought to be,) at this stage of the body a littlo buck, and snpport tho horse by an increased 
pupil's instructions, unnecessary on my part, as I consider ^ feel on his mouth. Iler right foot should be well drawn 
|>y this time she will have sufficient knowledge of her own •! back, and inside of left leg pressed firmly to the saddle, ond 
(acquired l*y practice with the bridoon) to use her own dis- i: when the horse is taking his leap her left foot should l»« 
cretion in feeling her horse's mouth. £ thrust home in the stirrup, and the toe, which in ordinary 

Tho right hand should hang loosely and carelessly from \ road riding is raised higher than tho heel, should be lower 
tho shoulder, and slightly grasping the whip alwut six \ than the heel in leaping or galloping. By attention to 
inches from the end of the handle. Keep it in a slanting ? these instructions, and constant practice till perfect, the 
direction, with the lash end pointing to the horse’s quar- (i lady will find herself in an easy and graceful position at 
tors, and out of his sight. Presuming that the horso selected ^ home in her saddle when the horse drops on the other side 
to carry the lady has plenty of spirit, with a fine temper £ tho bar, which should bo raised gradually, a little higher 
and good manners, she will nover use the whip as a means s every jump, according to the capacity of the horse and the 
qf punishment, but as a governing medium , to supply the ? skill of his rider. 

place of tho aid which the other sex derive from tho right $ The prevailing fault with all amateur horsemen and 
leg. With the occasional aid of the forefinger of her right < horsewomen is that, during their first leaping lessons, when 
hand on the off rein, she is now in a position to handle her $ the horse rises to jump , or “take off,” they do the same, in 
horse's head and fore-hand with her hands, ana nis quarters $ place of sitting still, which often results in their reaching 
pan bo turned in any direction, or collected under him, with ^ the ground on the opposite side before the horse, forgetting 
the whip on his off side, and her left heel on his near side, \ that, when in the act of leaping, the horso is in quite a 
If the hone be sluggish, the lady may wear a mild half s different position from the one in which he is ordinarily 
blank spur ; and a smart cut of the whip on the other side s ridden, and, as a matter of course, the rider should always 
will remind him of,and keep him up to, bis duty; but spurs < take this into consideration, and sit in a corresponding posi- 
•ught on no consideration to be worn by inexperienced } tion to keep his or her balance in the saddle, across country. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4K5~ Every receipt in this cookbook hat been toted by a 
practical housekeeper. 

TUB. 

To Stew Eels in a Savory Manner,— Throe large fresh 
eels will be found sufficient for a moderate-sized dish. Skin, 
empty, and wash the fish well in cold water, cut off the 
heads, and the rest into short lengths, which wipe dry with 
a clean cloth. Put them into a deep pie-dish with some 
Teal stock, more than sufficient to cover them, first rubbing 
over each piece of eel, separately, with a mixture of cayeuue 
pepper, salt, and some finely-powdered dried savory herbs, 
and minced parsley. Cover the pie-dish over with a plate, 
and put it in the oven; let tho contents stew until the fish 
is sufficiently cooked and tender. Kemovo all the fat which 
has risen to the surface, and, five minutes before serving it, 
lift the fish out carefully on to a hot dish. Stir into the 
gravy one largo wiueglass of port-wine, the juice of half a 
fresh lernou, and one teaspoouful of Worcester sauce. When 
this is hot, pour it over the fish, and serve. Garnish tho 
dish with fried parsley and slices of lemon. 

To Bake Mackerel. —The mackerel Is now in full season, 
and, during the present and two following months, is to he 
had in perfection. Tt should he procured as soon as is pos¬ 
sible after it is caught, and its freshness may be judged by 
its bright eye and stiff body. Clean the fish thoroughly, 
wash them well, dry them, and then rub them over with a 
little vinegar. Make some forcemeat, as if for veal, with 
four ounces of bread-crumb, two ounces of butter, the grated 
rind of a Bmall lemon, some parsley, thyme, and marjoram 
chopped exceedingly fine, two scraped anchovies, cayenne 
and salt to taste. Mix all these togothor with the yelk of 
an egg. After filling the insides of the mackerel, sew them 
up. place them in an earthen dish, dash them over with 
and salt, place a little finely-shred suet at the top and 
underneath each of them, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Bend them to table with a sauce tureen of gravy flavored 
with ketchup and Worcester sauce. 

To Cook Pike. —For a pike of two pounds weight, chop 
two small onions, or shalots, if preferred, qnite fine; also a 


< rubbed through a colander, and mix with it a little pepper 
« and salt; cover the bottom of a dish with a layer of the 
^ bread-crumbs about a quarter of an inch thick; on this lay 
^ the scallops, and oover them with more crumbs; ou the tup 
J; of this place some butter cut into small pieces. Bake in a, 

< moderate oven for twenty or thirty miuutee, and finish by 
s browning before the fire in a Dutch or American oven. 

J; They require plenty of butter. 

!|l i White Sauce for Fish. —Shred a sbalot very fine, put it 

< into a saucepan with an ounce of butter, mixed with flour; 
put to it one anchovy, washed, and chopped very fine; pqt 
it over the fire, and keep stirring it until the butter is 
melted, then add cream to it up to the quantity of sauco yap 
require; keep stirring it, and before you send it to table stir 
in a spoonful of vinegar. 

MXATS, ETC. 

A Curried Sweetbread. —Procure two sweetbreads, wash 
them well, and put them into a saucepan filled with boiling 
^ water and a pinch of salt, or, if at hand, with some veal 
^ stock; let them simmer gently until tender, whon lift them 
«> carefully with a spoon out of the water, and lay them aside 
until perfectly cold. After this, put them into a saucepan, 
and pour over them a gravy made in the f allowing manner: 
s Fry the fourth part of an onion in butter, add this to as 
^ much beef or veal gravy as will cover tho sweetbreads, and 
S stir into it as much curry-powder as will render it agree- 
) able to the palate, (it is impassible to give tho exact pro- 
v ' portion, os different curry-powders vary in strength,) add 
\ two ounces of freshly-grated cocoa-nut, and-iet those stew 
<j together until the onion is soft, which will bo in about 
^ twenty minutes. Strain the gravy and thicken it with 
s butter and floor, pour it upon the sweetbreads, and leave 
•; them to simmer in it for twenty minutes or half an hour, 

\ according to the size of the sweetbread. A few minutes 
\ before dishing it, squeeco over it the juice of a lemon. Serve 
J a dish of well-boiled rice with ft. This forms an excellent 
!; entree at this season of the year, a * H u. " 

s An Excellent Sauce for Cbld Meaty Cutlets, etc .—Procures 
\ pint of fine nasturtium flowers, (good measure, pressed 
5 down); wash them carefully in a little salt and water so as 
i to free them from insects and soil; dry them thoroughly In 


good pinch of parsley, add a little grated nutmeg, popper, s a cloth, put them into a jar, and pour over them a quart of 
and salt. Put one half of these in the flsh-pan, which s cold vinegar, a teaspoonful of salt, one ounce of cayenne 
should be rather flat and long, then place the flab, of ^ pepper, and six shalots, slightly bruised. Cover the jar and 


course well washed and cleaned, In the pan; sprinkle the 
other lialf of the ingredients over it, and add a small tum¬ 
bler of hock wine. Then put the fish into a moderately- 
heated oven to bake, take care to baste it well occasionally; 
if required, add a little white stock. When thoroughly 
done, take it out and place it on the dish, then take a pieco 
of butter the size of a large hen-egg. mix it with two tea- 
spoonfuls of flour, incorporate this with the gravy remain¬ 
ing in the pan, stir it well until the butter Is dissolved, 
when it will form a nice sauce. Test it, in cose any pepper 
or salt should require to be added: pour all over the fish, 
and serve it as hot as possible on the table. 

To Bot Salmon. —Take three pounds of fresh salmon, scald 
or simmer it for a few minutes; then take the bones out 
and the sktn off; put a layer of it in the potting-jor. Have 
ready a little flnely-powdered mace, five cloves, one ounce 
of salt, one ounce of white pepper, and a little cayenne. Put 
aome of the seasoning on the fish in the jar, then put in the 
rest of the salmon and the remainder of the seasoning. Molt 
half a pound of fresh butter, and pour itover all; let it stand 
two or three hours, then oover it over and put it Into a slow 
oven. Bake it for two or three hours; when it comes out 
of the oven, press it down close, but not so as to break the 
fish, and if the batter does not quite.cover it a little more 
should be added. When potted in this manner it will keep 
fix’ some time. 

ScaUops^-Clean and wash the scallops well, removing all 
the beard; take a quantity of stale bread-crumb, grated and 


3 tie it up closely. Let it remain for one month, shaking the 
\ contents daily. At the expiration of the month, strain the 
sauce, and add four ounces of soy. Bottle it for use. As 
^ cold cutlets of all descriptions have latterly been very popu- 
s lar for supper, accompanied with piquant sauces, the above 
s receipt will be found very appetizing for this purpose, or 
t; indeed when eaten with either cold roast beef or mutton, 
s Bread Sauce .—Grate finely nearly one break fastcupful of 

< stale bread; season with white or cayenne pepper, and a 
\ little salt; take a moderate-sized onion, stick it all over 

with cloves, after which put it into a saucepan and boil 
it with a little water till it Is soft enough to pulp; take 
it up; remove the clovee and any part of the onion that 
refuses to pulp; blend one quarter of a pound of butter 
with the seasoned crumbs; also mixing in the pulped onion; 
pour by degrees half a pint of cold milk on the mixture; 
place it on the fire and keep stirring till sufficiently boiled, 
always being very careful to f etir it the same way. If too 
thick when boiled, a little more milk must be added. 

< MacCaroni Pudding to be Made of Oodktd Meat —Take an 

I equal quantity of ham and chicken, mixed, and mince them 
small. Then weigh out half the quantity of maccaroni, 
which must be previously boiled tender in broth, two eggs, 
beaten well, one ounce of butter, cayenne pepper, and salt 
v to taste; all these ingredients to be mixed thoroughly to- 
% gether. Put into a mould or besin, and to be boiled for two 
' hours. The maccfironi must be kept in as long pieces as 
possible. 
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7b tffeto o Knuckle of Veal with Green Peat.— Procure a $ Preferred, Rhubarb. — Cot the rhubarb u for tarts, and to 
■mail knuckle of veal weighing from six to seven pounds, 5 every quart give one pound of moist sngur. Put the 6ugar 
put it into a saucepan with rather more cold water than v over the rhubarb, and leave it twenty-fbur hours to draw 
will cover It; simmer it gently, and remove all the scum ? out the juice. The sugar sinks, but is not dissolved. Boll 
which rises to tho surface, and add some salt. Let the meat j the juice and sugar together fbr swenty minutes. After it 
simmer on for a quarter of an hour longer; then throw in \ begins to boil fast at the edge of the pan, add the rhubarb, 
one quart of shelled peas, two sliced lettuces, and on onion 5 and boil it slowly twenty minutes longer. By this way of 
or two, if desired. Let vegetables and meat stew gently \ doing the preserve, the pieces of rhubarb remain separate 
together until they are both tender. Before serving, season \ from each other. No need to stir the syrup, or preserve, If 
to taste with pepper and salt. Lemon pickle should be $ slowly boiled. The rhubarb and sugar do not require a 
handed with this dish. 5 warm place to draw out the juice. This preserve keep* 

A Vegetable and Cold Meat Curry. —Chop up six onions, < well in a dry place, 
and fry them brown with two or three ounces of butter. \ Baking Pouxler. —Six ounces of carbonate of soda, four 
Add a pint of gravy, and thicken it with two tablespoonfuls ^ ounces of tartaric acid, two ounces of sugar (very finely 
ef flour, and a large tablespoouful of curry-powder. Add s sifted,) one ounce of salt. All must be mixed very coin- 
cayenne pepper (if needed,) the heart of a cabbage chopped J pletely together, and, after the flour has been made into 
fine, two apples sliced thin (both already cooked until ten- s dough (with water for bread, or milk for rolls,) add one ten¬ 
der,) the juice of a lemon, half a teaspoonful of black pep- \ spoonful of the powder to every pound of flour, and mix 
per, and any cold meat which may happen to be ready— ^ thoroughly. If the powder is to be kept, it must be pat 
eold fowl or rabbit, lean pork or mutton, lobster, cold calf s- $ into open-mouthed dry bottles, corked and kept in a dry 
head, fish, or wnat yon please. ^ place. 

VARIOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. < SUMMER DBJNXS, ETC. 

3b Make Strawberry Jam. —The small scarlet etrawbor- > Orange Wine. —Allow fourteen Seville oranges and three 
rles are the best for this purpose. Weigh them after the «; pounds of sugar for every gallon of wine. In measuring 
stalks have been stripped from them, and boll them quickly i; the water, remember to allow room in the cask for tho juice 
in a brass preserving-pan for half an hour, stirring them s and sngar; thus a nine-gullon cask will probably need no 
during the whole time with a long wooden s|HX>n, hut be s more than seven gallons of water; if the quantity should 
careful not to bruise them. If currants are plentiful, one 5 ; hill a little short, it can be added afterward, but if too much 
pound of red currant-juice to every four pounds of straw- s water be put at first, it does harm in diminishing the sw eet- 
berries will be found a great improvement. To every pound £ ness. Boil the sugar and water together for throo-qu:irters 
of fruit add nine ounces of sifted white sugar; mix this well > of an hour, skim it very clear, and pour it hot uj*>n the 
with the boiled strawberries and currant-juice when tho ? pool of a third of tho oranges. When this is cold, mid the 
pan is off the fire, and then boil up the preserve rapidly for l juice of tho oraugos. Put It in the cask, stop it close, and 
about twenty minutes, or until a skin appears on the sur- do not work it. When it has stood three months, draw it 
face when it cools. Stir the preserve gently but quickly off clear from the lees, and put it hack in the cask, with a 
until it is cooked, and bo careful to remove all the scum j; l>ottle of brandy, and if it bo not sweet enough, add more 
which the sugar throws up. Pour into elean dry jars, and s sugar. It may bo drawn off again in 6ix months, but it is 
cover the tops with brandied papers. < better to let it stand a year. 

Orange Marmalade. —Pick the best Seville oranges and > Punch. —Take a very sound lemon, rub the rind on a 
wash them clean; tie them up in a muslin bag, and l*oil s piece of fine sugar about half n pound, upon this sugar pour 
them in as much water as will cover them until they are i half a pint of strong green tea, boiling hot, a little syrup of 
so soft that a straw will run into them; if the skins appear > cupillaire, the juice of twro lemons strained; to these add a 
clear and moist in the inside, they are ready. Scoop out the s quart of brandy. Set the whole on fire, agitate the flame 
pulps with a teaspoon, and throw' the skins bock into the with the punch-ladle, and, when the liqnor Is reduced one- 
water to keep them soft. Slice them very fine, pick out all \ third, extinguish it, and pour the hot punch into glasses, 
the iuner skins and pips and throw them in a basin, and 5 By the introduction of other articles, such os arrack, (ham- 
put a little of the hot water upon them to increaso the pagne, etc., to the above, it is called arrack pouch, chiun- 
Juice; strain it through a pioco of muslin over tho sugar > pagne punch, etc. 

and tho pulp. Tho proportion of sugar should be eight < Gooteberry Vinegar. —To every gallon of water put one 
pounds to six pounds of fruit. Let the syrup and sugar boil j quart of full ripe gooseberries. Boil the water first, and let 
first that all the scum may be removed. Add the juice and \ it stand until quite cold, then crush the fruit with a wooden 
grated peel of six lemons to two dozen oranges, then put \ spoon, and odd it to the water. Let it stand covered over 
in the chips and stir all together until it boils; about half \ for five days in a cool place, stirring it twice every day; 
an honr will be sufficient. j strain it at the expiration of the five days through a 

7b Preserve Pine-Apple in Slices. —This can be mode s hair-eieve into a cask, and to every gallon «f the liqnor add 
with the West Indian pines, which aro at present very > one pound and a quarter of moist sugar. When it has stood 
plentiful and cheap. Chooee ripe but sound ones, and cut \ for six months, bottle it. 

them into slices about one inch thick, and cut off the rind. \ Punch , Milk.— Fill a bottle as full as possible of lemo-t- 
Weigh the slices, and to every tw'o jummls of fruit put ono J peel, and then add as much brandy as it will admit; let this, 
pound and three-quarters of white sifted sngar. Boil them ^ corked, stand in the sun two or throe days; then mix w ith 
together in a preserving-pan for half an hour, and, if tho j the brandy, having poured it out, two pounds of sugar, two 
slices are then tender, take them out carefully with a ^ quarts of water, four of brandy, two of boiling milk, boiled 
wooden spoon and place them upon a deep dish, boil the > with spice, and about a pint of lemon-juice; when this is 
syrup for a short time longer, and then pour it over the < cold, strain it till quite clear, and bottle it instantly, 
slices of pino-npple. This process must be repeated for three $ Rhubarb Wine. —Five pounds of rhubarb to one gallon of 
successive days, after which the preserve may be put into ^ water, to stand ten days, stirring twice a day. Then put it 
jars and covered. ? through a sieve, and add four pounds of sugar to a gallon 

Mint Sauce for Lamb. — Two full tablespoonfuls of very s the liquor to remain in the cask five months. Then add 
finely-chopped young mint, one of pounded and sifted loaf- * the rind and jnice of threo lemons, half-pint of brandy, and 
sugar, and sic of tho best vinegar. Stir all these ingre- t half on ounce of isinglass. In a few days it will be ready 
diente together until the sugar Is dissolved. > for use. 
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Orangeade .-*Squeeze the juice; pour some boiling water 
on the peel, corer it closely, bell water and sugar to a thin 
ayrap and skim it; wlien all are cold, mix the juice, the in- 
ftuioa, and the syrup, with as much water as will make a 
rich sherbet, then strain through a jelly-bag. 

Lemonack. —Take four lemons, pare the rind as thin os 
possible; squeeze them into a quart of water, odd half a 
pound of fine sugar, let it stand two or three hours, and 
pass it through a jelly-bag. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Geraniums. —The shrubby kinds of geraniums are com¬ 
monly increased by cuttings, which, if planted In June or 
July, and placed in the shade, will take root in five weeks. 
They are the most tender, and, when placod out-of-doors, 
should be defended from strong winds, and be so placed as 
to enjoy the snn until eleven o’clock in the morning. As 
the shrubby kinds grow fast, so as to fill the pots with their 
roots, and push them through the opening at the bottom, 
they should be moved every two or three weeks in sum¬ 
mer, and the fresh roots cut off. They should also be newly 
potted twice in the summer: once about a month after they 
are placed abroad, and again toward the end of August. 
When this is done, all the roots outside the earth should be 
pared off, and as much of the old earth removed as can be 
done without injuring the plants. They should then be 
planted in a larger pot; some fresh earth should first be 
laid at the bottom, and on that the plant should be placed, 
so that the old earth adhering to it may be about an inch 
below the rim of the pot; it should next be filled up, and 
the pot slightly shaken; the earth must then be gently 
pressed down at the top, leaving a little space for water to 
be given without running over the rim; finally, the plant 
should be liberally watered, and the stem fastened to a 
stoke, to prevent the wind displacing the roots before they 
are newly fixed. As the branches grow, and new leaves 
are formed at the top of them, the tower ones may die, and 
should be plucked off every week. Geranium slips should 
be planted in May, Jane, or July, taking only the last 
year’s shoots, from which the ledves must be stripped. 
When planted, give them water, and place them in the 
shade; when they have taken root, let them have the sun 
in the morning. The slips chosen for catting slioald not 
bo such as boar flowers; and they should be inserted about 
half their length in the earth. Geraniums, except the 
shrubby kinds, requiro shelter from frost only, and should 
haye free air admitted to them, when the weather is not 
very severe. In sultry weather, they should all be watered 
liberally evory morning, except some few of a succulent na¬ 
ture, which must be watered sparingly; the latter may be 
known by plucking a leaf from them. Geraniums may be 
watered three times a week, when not frosty, in winter. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 5 

Fra. l—Walking Dress of Blub Silk, trimmed with \ 
black lace: summer hat trimmed to nratek. > 

Fro. n.— Walking Drkss of White Grenadine, with $ 
which is worn a plaid scarf tied around the waist. < 

Fig. iii.—Evening Dress of White Tarletan for a Young > 
Lady. —The skirt, square bodice, and sash are trimmed with < 
quilling of tarletan, bound with ribbon. c 

Fig. rv.— House Dress. —The skirt is of gray poplin. I 
Jacket of bine cashmere braided in black, and trimmed s 
with tassels. C 

Fig. v.— Evening Dress of Pink Silk.— The skirt Is trim- $ 
mod with a box-plaited ruffle of silk, headed with black £ 
drop balls. The low bodice of silk has over it another, still < 
lower, of black velvet, from which depend two long velvet s 


ends, one each side, finished with balls and tassels. The 
sleeves and front of the body are ornamented with bows of 
velvet ribbon. An inside spencer of black net, trimmed 
with black lace. 

General Remarks.— We give, this month, many varieties 
of ladies’ Jackets, capes, bonnets, etc., so that a lengthened 
description is unnecessary. 

Black Grenadines are trimmed with color, when the 
wearer is not in mourning—bine is a fkvorito color for this 
style, and dresses are frequently arranged thus: The black 
is scolloped out round the edge and trimmed with a black 
bell-button fringe; this falls over a blue flounce, which is 
three inches deep, and plaited in wide box-plaits; this 
flounce should be sewn in a straight line under the black 
scollops. The bodice is made with a postillion basque at the 
back, which is trimmed at the edge with a box-plaited blue 
flounce one inch and a half deep; the same is also carried 
down tbo back of the sleeve, as well as aronnd the cuff; 
either violet, green, brown, or plaid silk can be substituted 
for the bine. 

Dresses are now never embroidered down the front, but 
with bands or borders all round tho skirt; sometimes a 
straight band commences at the waist, and toward the 
center of the skirt separates into two bands, whiyh are car¬ 
ried in contrary directions to the bock For an embroidered 
dress, a postillion bodice is very suitable; iu front, two bands 
commence at the shoulders, are rounded off at the sides, 
and rqjoin the basque at the back. The epaulettes and the 
cuffs should, of course, be ornamented with embroidery. 
The paletot should be trimmed with fringe which matches 
the color of the embroidery. 

A great variety of fancy materials, both in wool and silk, 
are already exhibited for the demi-saison dresses. Bodies 
with a round waistband will still be worn, but are more 
neglige than those with points. The favorite barques are 
those which are made at the back only—the jxjstillun shape, 
but divided into three points; the body has two points in 
front. The Louis XV. tail is also much seen; it is rather 
long and square at the bottom; three small folds are formed 
on each side. Other and more fanciful bodies have very 
long basques cut all round; they are longer nt the back. 
Rich gimp, or chenille fringes, are still tho trimmings gene¬ 
rally preferred; but if these ornaments are considered too 
expensive, let us add that perfectly plain dresses aro very 
distingues , and quite admitted by the present fashion. 
Sleeves get narrower and narrower for morning dresses; 
they are trimmed on the shoulder and round the bottom; 
they are often slit open, and slashed with velvet or gimp. 

The “Princess ” is tho newest stylo for morning dresses. 
It is straight in front, with a seam at the back, which runs 
from the neck to the foot, being sloped or cut out in the 
back so as to fall into the waist; side pieces are added under 
the arms; they aro very Bmall, but they enlarge consider¬ 
ably as they descend. Should tho material not be suffi¬ 
ciently wido, a gore is added to give amplitude to the skirt. 
These robes de chambre are not adjusted to the figure by a 
sash or waistband, or by any pleat or fullness; still they fall 
with much grace, by reason of their poculiar cut to the 
outline of the form. This “Princess” style has boon 
adopted after many attempts at other shapes. The GabriiUe> 
(which our readers will remember is a dress with body and 
skirt gored and cut in one,) is also popular as a morning 
dress. A small cape and little pockets on tho outside make 
this quite a jaunty affair. 

Organdies, white muslins, lawns, and many other thin 
dresses have the bodies mado lose, and capes of the same 
material made in any style which may suit tho fancy. 
When the bodies are made high, the lining is usually cut 
low. 

Crinolines continue very small at top, but gradually widen¬ 
ing toward the bottom, where many of them form quite a 
train. 
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A Paris journal of fashion says, “ Homing petticoats aro i 
bow more costly than morning dresses, which fact can be 
•aaily accounted for, as they are more apparent, tho skirts 
being invariably hooked or drawn up over them by means 
of cords. Braiding and frills are the principal trimmings 
for these morning petticoats; the braid is usually colored— 
scarlet or black. Mohair is the material ofwbich it is made, 
and the usual width is somewhat less than an eighth of an 
inch. Tho petticoat itself is made of long doth, and, in¬ 
deed, sometimes of the old-fashioned “ hair stripethere 
is a cambric muslin frill around the edge of the petticoat, 
and this is hemmed at each side with one row of the braid. 
The frill is from three to three and a half inches deep; it is 
pleated up, either a la vicillc, or with box-pleats, and gewn 
on to the petticoat with a heading; tho beading measures 
half an Inch, and the stitchos are concealed with another 
row of the braid, thus making in all throe rows of braid 
upon the frill. Above the frill there is a braided design in 
color, generally a bright red coral. Tho design is not 
deep (usually about two inches,) and sometimes embroi¬ 
dery is introduced into the pattern—small dots worked 
In satin-stitch. We are assured that both tho cotton 
and braid are so manufactured that they do not deteriorate 
in color at the wash. We have entered into these minute 
details because many ladios who reside in the country can 
make these petticoats for themselves, or diroct their maids 
to fabricate them for them. As petticoats are now gene¬ 
rally gored, they should be cut out, and the seams joined 
with a curding before the braiding pattern is drawn; but 
as an entire petticoat would be very cumbersome to hold in 
the hand whilst braiding, we think the better plan would 
be not to gore ft, but to attach the lower part as a flounce 
on to a waistband, which measures at least nine inches 
deep; this will greatly facilitate the working, and the 
breadths, being left entire, can be worked separately. 

The cuffs upon the under sleeves are still worn of a con¬ 
siderable depth, and are made to correspond with the collar, 
they are fastened upon the outsido of the arm with many 
varieties of ornamental buttons. 

Paletots and Circulars aro made short, and trimmed 
with gimp and guipure. Gimp, indeed, is more fashionable 
thou ever, and tire; designs are so elegant and rich that it is 
tlio most beautiful ornament which can bo placed upon 
either a dress or mantle, and by many it is considered more 
effective than embroidery. Braiding is now chiefly confined 
to jackets for home wear, to dressing-gowns, and to chil- 


> the ordinary bow, but a collection of loops standing up- 

< right and arranged carelessly; from these loops an end uf 
\ ribbon is carried across the crown, and finished off at tho 
S curtain with a smaller rose, or bouquet of flowers, than 
\ that at the top of the crown. 

\ The empress has introduced a fashion, which has been 
£ much imitated in Paris, of wearing with a high drees— 

< either velvet, moire, or satin—a thick gold necklet, which 

> fits closely round the throat, and to this is suspended a gold 
$ medallion. This medallion serves as a brooch, and is very 
\ large; sometimes there is a topaz in the center, surrounded 

> with small leaves; these leaves ore formed with diamonds; 
jj others have a turquoise, with pearl leaves; others coral, 
$ with diamond stars; but the medallion is always round, and 
\ made of the dead gold. Young ladies wear necklaces and 
s necklets of all descriptions and shapes with low bodices; 
^ gold ones, with pendants all round, have been muoh affected 
ij of late. 


j! CHILDREN’S FA8HI0NS. 

J Fio. i. — Dfrss or Blue and White Summer Poplin, for a 
£ little Girl. —The skirt is trimmed with blue silk put on lu 
< festoons. Pointed belt and braces of the silk trimmed with 
5 blue over a white high body. Straw hat, trimmed with 
jl blue velvet and flowers. 

£ Fio. ii—Dress or White Marseilles Braided in Mauve 
s Color. —White chemisette plaited, and tied with a narrow 
£ mauve bow. Mauve ribbon sash. Straw hat, with mauve 
j* plume. 

> General Remarks. —The gay plaids are now but little used 
s for ladies’ wear, but for trimming children’s frocks it is still 
^ fashionable. Cashmere, especially white, is frequently orna» 
s mented with plaid silk or velvet bands, the sash being lik*- 
s wise plaid to correspond. Gray cashmere frocks are also 
$ ornamented with narrow crowway tucks around the skirts; 
;» the tucks are graduated in size. High bodies, for girls from 
s five to eight years of age, are cut square In front and are 

> pleated a la Virrge; the top and sleeves are bound with 
;> plaid silk, and the same forms the waistband. Many black 
i; velvet frocks for little boys have frequently, of late, bee® 

turned up with white guipure lace around the edge of tha 
s skirt; the lace is flat, and the edge faces upward. Tha 
!; tucker is placed the contrary way around the low bodice, 
\ with the edge downward. A row of lace around the edga 
s of the short sleeve would finish the trimming. 


dren’s dresses. Gimp is costly, but it has the advantage of \ Little Bots wear a short Tunic, open from one shoulder 

to the bottom, the cross way. The buttons which fasten tha 
tnnic are placed on a atrip oDthe same material, whether 
cloth, poplin, or cashmere, piped with black; the buttons 
are also black. The sleeves are trimmed with a similar 
strip, and so are the trousers, which are straight and very 
wide. A leathern belt is worn over the tunic. Up to sevea 
form, and resembles somewhat the mantle worn by tho \ years of age, boys wear the round toquz, or Russian cap, with 
pe.isants in the Pyrenees. It is cut sloping upon the shoul- < the brim turned up and trimmed with a wide velvet ribbon 
dura, is rounded at the back, and falls in front with two | to match with the dress. The cap is ornamented with a 
square cuds; there is a gipsy hood at the back, ornamented < white or red pigeon’s wing, or with an aigrette of peacock, 
with a large bow. \ eagle, or pheasant's feathers. Little girls also wear tba 

Either in gray or blue cashmere, the Bearnaisc forms a * toque, but with a long curled white feather and a very tiny 

very Bimple and suitable covering for young girls. It is v aigrette in front. 

adgod with a pinked-out flounce, which the how upon the > Ko trimwiug is prettier th&n braiding for children’! 
hood matches. jj frocks, and it therefore still continues in fashion, but it ii 

Bonnets are very much more becoming in shape than often mixed with embroidery in point Itusse, or patterns in 
formerly. They are very close to the face at the sides, but ^ colored or black velvet cut out and sewn on with chain- 
not nearly so high at the top, and slightly flattened at the ;> stitch or braid. 

forehead. The trimming is placed at the side or on the jl A pretty Knickerbocker suit for a small boy has been 

crown near the top. If flowers nro used, it is generally ^ made in white Marseilles, and worked in white fancy braid 
a large one, such ns an iris, or water-lily, and tho leaves are 5 With a pretty straw bat, trimmed with light blue scarlet 
left to fall gracefully over the crown. If a single rose, •) velvet, this would form a very suitable costume for summer 
either pink or yellow is used, with one spray of leaves; ^ wear. If preferred, worsted braid, to match in color tha 
than, at the side of the flower, there u a bow of ribbon, not £ trimming of the hat, might be used for the dreaa. 


sol ving for a second dress, because it can be unpicked entire s 
from ihe find. c 

The Paletots are cut to define tho figure, but are not > 
ve>y close-fitting, aud are most elaborately trimmed. For s 
young girls the circular is not so general; it is replaced by i 
a garment called the Bcarnai&t, which is very graceful in S 
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LOOK WITH THY POND EYES UPON ME. 



r r 


Look with thy fond eyes upon roe ; 

Speak in tby familiar tone. 

Have I not, from out the many. 
Chosen thee, and thee alone f 
Oh, with what a deep devotion 
I have learned to look on thee! 
Teach tby heart, with true emotion, 
Thus to prise and cherish me. 


Look with thy fond eyes upon me, 
With thy welcome smile serene. 
Every Raze of thine—believe me!— 
Sinks into my heart unseen. 

Every little gift I treasure. 

Sweet to claim, or gaze upon ; 
Every moment fraught with pleacnse 
la with thee, my choaen oue. 
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THE PORTRAIT AT THE SANITARY FAIR. 

BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


Before a breakfast-table sat Miss Caroline 
Field, writing. She was on one of the Com¬ 
mittees for the Fair. It was approaching ten 
o'clock. “These terribly lazy habits!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “Are we never to have breakfast? If 
I ever marry an artist or a literary man! I 
wonder Estelle can ever accomplish anything.” 

The provoking painter and his wife now 
lounged into the room. She attacked him at 
once. “You know, Richard, Mrs. Simonson is 
going to arrange some tableaux for the benefit 
of the Fair.” 

“Is she?” replied Richard. 

“And she wants your artistic advice,” con¬ 
tinued Miss Field. “Can you go to see her 
this evening?” 

“Oh! yes, yes! Only let me be now.” 

For the next week discussions on effect, light 
and shade, keeping, harmony and contrast, 
historical details, pervaded every part of the 
Browns’ dwelling as well as Mrs. Simonson's— 
except that silent room, under the skylight at 
the top of the house, where the painter wrought 
all day. The heart, and sometimes the feet, of 
his young bride carried her thither for sym¬ 
pathy; but she generally found him immersed, 
with clenched hand and passionate brow, in 
• some weird conception. It was not her first 
experience of the kind. She did not exactly 
join in her sister’s lofty, “I abominate literary 
men and artists. Art, forsooth! The repre¬ 
sentation of beauty and grace, noble or tender 
feelings! It is much better to live such things 
than to represent them!” But she smiled sadly 
as she thought on the visions in whose light she 
came, singing, dancing, from her native hills— 
visions of a rich, full, elevated home-life, of a 
circle of intelligent, stimulating companions 
drawn aronnd a cultivated, ardent man of 
genius. Richard Brown needed the touch, the 
spur of visible things, but at rare intervals. 
Alone, in silence, he brooded long over past 
Vol. XLVI.—2 


< accumulations, till they took breath and voice, 
l and spoke to him their strong inner meanings. 
\ Everything bent to his art. 

\ But Estelle is a gay, brave young girl. She 
$ makes the best of her lot. She watches his 

I [ brush, tries to gather his effort, his ideal from 
his working countenance and flashing eye, 
bends over the finished embodiment, joining in 
his triumphs—relieves him from all worldly 
care and calculation. 

The night of Mrs. Simonson’s tableaux arrived. 
In the admiring group that pressed around her 
sister as Pygmalion’s statue, Caroline Field met 
^ and accepted her destiny. A revelation was 
\ granted to her. Mr. Cheney, a returned Hong- 
l Kong merchant, was gazing on the impersona- 
\ tion, and memory, imagination, regret, mayhap, 
s were uncovering on his face sweet, tender, 
l deep emotions. The rigid furrows round his 
\ yellow mouth relaxed; his eyes, lifted from the 
| Mongolian droop at the corner, which they had 
perceptibly acquired, became filled with ten¬ 
derness, eagerness, and passion. I know an 
angel of gentleness and charity whose outward 
typpearance is most unlovely. An appreciative 
friend painted her portrait., an indubitable like¬ 
ness, but beautiful. “Yes,” said one, “that is 

Miss D-, but Miss D-as she will be on 

the morning after the resurrection.” Almost ns 
much transfigured did Mr. Cheney stand there. 
Caroline gained the knowledge that if she mar¬ 
ried Mr. Cheney, she would marry at least the 
capacity for feeling. Whether she would ever 
be able or care to rouse and cherish it was an¬ 
other thing. That it was there, was something 
for her woman’s heart to rest upon. 

“All claret would be port if it could,” said a 
crusty old Oxford Don. It was not Mr. Cheney’s 
fault that he was not vigorous, fruity, generous. 
Meantime, he was searching for a wife. He 
had just buried an old romance. 

He hurried up to Mr. Brown when the curtain 
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fell upon the tableau. “My dear sir, pardon 
me, you ought to paint your wife as Pygmalion’s 
statue. 

“Yes,” said Brown, drfeanlily, “I thought-*-” 

“Oh! you thought of it!” exclaimed Mr. 
Cheney, “you were beforehand with me. I 
might have known it.” Then, observing Brown’s 
abstracted eye, he added, “ You see it all before 
you this instant, don’t you, my dear sir?” 

“Not exactly,” said Brown, smiling; “but I 
hope to do so one of these days.” 

So another fate was met and accepted. The 
Sanitary Fair would be an epoch in the lives of 
more than one of that circle. 

Mrs. Brown's sittings began in a few days. 
But ere this she had grown to detest her hus¬ 
band’s art. The mute enthusiastic sitting by 
his side, watching his work, was all over. She 
hated his brushes, was jealous of his palette. 
Hours, the best hours of every day, did she now' 
spend, patient and beautiful, in that grim studio. 
After some weeks the confinement began to be 
very trying to her. Brown was a fastidious 
and slow worker. And then the sketches, 
copies, models, around the room, contained no¬ 
thing cheering to her spirits. The painter’s 
genius was of a peculiar order, severely, barely, 
strangely ideal. He would, through a portrayal 
of the commonest inanimate forms, convey an 
idea unthought of before, but then acknow¬ 
ledged to be one of their necessary, normal 
significations—acknowledged, I say, but some¬ 
times with a sort of terror akin to that which 
it would cause to see intelligence and volition 
suddenly bestowed upon a tree, for instance, 
or life given to a corpse by mesmeric action. 
Fuseli said of Blake, the English painter, re¬ 
cently deceased, “Blake is very good to steal 
from;” and so of these oddly suggestive pictures 
of Brown’s. Estelle’s eyes dwelt, day after day, 
on these things, till their often morbid, phan¬ 
tasmagoric nature clutched her imagination 
feverishly. The room became filled with her 
agitations, and peopled with her fantasies. 
Truly, Mrs. Brown was growing nervous. It 
seemed to her, sometimes, that a mist, an ex¬ 
halation, born of his devotion to his work, sur¬ 
rounded her husband and formed a barrier 
between them. One day she astounded him by 
starting from her seat, rushing to him, throw¬ 
ing her arms around his neck, and crying, 
“Richard, Richard, do speak! It seems to me 
as if a mist enveloped you, and I must break 
through it or I’d die!” 

“Why, Estelle, what on earth do you mean?” 
exclaimed Richard. “Perhaps this light strains 
your eyes. They look tired.” 


Estelle burst into tears. “Oh! Richard, do 
give over painting this likeness. It tries me too 
much. I do not believe I can bear it.” 

“Why not* in the name of common sense?” 

“I don’t know. I only wish you’d leave off; 
do, won’t you?” said she. 

“Nonsenso, Estelle!” exclaimed he, angrily. 
“Do have a little sense. I would not leave off 
for anything. It grows upon mo. I get held 
of it, day by day, as I never did of anything 
else. But you care nothing for my art, my 
skill, my progress.” 

“I do, Richard, I do,” pleaded Estelle; “but 
this-” 

“If there were any reason,” returned he, 
“anything but a nonsensical whim. Come, 
come, Estelle, don’t be silly!” 

Estelle said no more. She gave up almost 
entirely out-door life and amusement, while she 
struggled with her repugnance to the sittings. 
Day by day her health and spirits declined. 
The light that fell so drearily through the win¬ 
dow in the roof, fell upon a cheek paler every 
day. Still she sat there meekly, and felt the 
delicious, but exhausting thrill of the painter’s 
gaze of love and sweetest sympathy, and 
watched her own semblance grow beue&th the 
hated brush. 

Meantime, Mr. Cheney skipped in and out of 
the studio, marking the development of liis own 
suggestion in a most self-gratulatory frame of 
mind. He perambulated the picture galleries, 
dived into print-shops. The little man culti¬ 
vated indefatigably his newly-discovered taste. 

One day Richard Brown paused from bis 
easel, as the light declined in the West, and sud¬ 
denly noted the drooping form and troubled 
eye of his wife. He threw down his brush. 
“Estelle, my darling, this is too much for you. 
You have sat too long. Come out and walk 
with me.* 

As they walked, he felt how feeble and spirit- ^ 
less was her tread, how clinging the grasp of 
her hand. “My poor child!” he said, “I am 
afraid these sittings tax you too much. You 
don’t seem strong and well. Strange I never 
noticed it before. I bave been cruel, my ova 
love. We must stop.” 

But next morning he seemed to think of no¬ 
thing else than continuing his work. 

A few days after, Mr. Cheney darted out of 
the studio and down into the sitting-room, ex¬ 
claiming, “Miss Caroline, this has goDe on too 
long. I feel a responsibility. This portrait is 
draining your sister’s life. I spoke to Mr. Brown 
about it, but he was angry and would not listen 
to me.” 
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“It was the same when I spoke to him, Mr. 
Cheney,” replied Caroline. “He will not see. 
He says Estelle is only nervous and yields to 
morbid fancies.” 

“Nervous! Of course she is—shakes at every 
sound,” said Mr. Cheney. 

“After all,” continued Caroline, “I am not 
anre that it is the sittings that make her so.” 

“Miss Caroline* are you blind?” cried Mr. 
Cheney. “T tell you the colors on the canvas 
are drawn from her cheeks.” 

The little man was waxing eloquent. 

Miss Field walked straight to her brother-in- 
law’s room and repeated the conversation ver¬ 
batim* adding sundry comments of other friends, 
and received a moody rejoinder that, when he 
wanted her criticisms, he would ask for them; 
and that, henceforth till the finishing of the like¬ 
ness, he begged that his studio might be secure 
from all intrusion of any person whatever. 

“Estelle,” said Caroline to her sister, that 
night, “it is a duty you owe to yourself. Re¬ 
fuse to sacrifice your health.” 

Once mor^ Estelle solemnly implored her hus¬ 
band to relinquish his project. He sat down in 
silence and hid his face on his arm. She stood 
by him, leaning on his strong massive shoulder, 
one hand smoothing his night-black hair. Sud¬ 
denly he lifted his face, and she was startled 
and affrighted to find it covered with tears. He 
spoke, his words choked by sobs, yes, actual 
sobs. “As you please, Estelle, as you please; 
but oh! if you knew how my whole soul is en¬ 
gaged In this, how near I have come to it, the 
something, the essence I havo so often tried to 
grasp. This work might live after me, I think,” 
and ho turned his head and looked at the can¬ 
vas. “Oh! if you only could keep on a little 
longer, dearest; and then I will have finished, 
and we will go away and get back yotfr color 
and strength. Oh! my darling, do this for me!” 

Could Estelle resist? Look on the tears of 



I the strong man, and hear those words, and re¬ 
sist? What woman could? 

And now the house was very still through 
long days. Now and again words and laughter 
came from the sitting-room where sat Miss 
Field, working fbr the Fair, with her Hong- 
Kong lover. They paused often to think, to 
$ speak in low tones of that Bombre attic-room 
: where wrought the painter at his palette, speak-' 
ing never a word, with eager, fieroe, clutching 
: lip and brow; where sat that white shadow in- 
> the arm-chair, still uplifting deep, glorious eyes, 

| still patiently turning to the light those speak- 
i ing outlines more transparent than ever to lifa, 

\ intense, nervous, subtle, mighty life. 

\ The day came when but one touch was want-’ 
!; ing to complete the likeness. Estelle’s cheek 
s wore a flush. Her very form seemed radiant, 
v She had caught her husband’s excitement. He 
^ lingered over the all but breathing portrait in 
s exultation, almost adoration. But even as he 
^ laid on the last tint he turned, out of himself 
s with exeitement, crying, in a frightened tone, 
s “Estelle* she looks at me. I catch her eye. 

| This is lifer 

t Truly, if it were not then, there was no other 
<: in the room save his own. Estelle was dead. 

She had yielded the last warm throb of her 
$ veins, the last flush of her life-blood to glow in 
ij that wonderfully animate picture. Pallid and' 
\ motionless forever, she lay on her cushions. 

| Mr. Cheney had well said, “The pioture had 
^ drained of her lifa.” 

^ This portrait was exhibited and for sale at 
j! the Sanitary Fair, in Philadelphia, seising the 
beholders with a power for which they cannot- 
^ account. They, too, were disposed to shrink, 

I and say, “This is lifer It was sent there by 
its wretched owner, that it, itself a record and: 
a witness of suffering, might aid the suffering.. 
He still lives. Judge what to one of his organic 
l zation this world must be. 
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Oh ! small hand, marble white. 

Haunting our dreams of night* 

WUt thou, with playful touches, ever 
Teach us to feel tho parents* sweet delight? 
Ah I never—neverl 

Oh! petAl eyelids, close 
As the just budding rose, 

Cannot the sunshine of our love unfold ye? 
Ah) never, never! Marble death has fro** 
Ye aU too coldly! 


Oh! longed fbr, sweet, sweet lips, 

Fixed In yonr calm eclipee. 

Will yon not melt and open to our hisses? 

Alas! too old and deep the spell that ateope 
Ye for caresses! 

In vain, in vain we grope 
For the broken, vanished hope; 

The hand will never guide our stops from sorrow, 
Nor can those passive lips and eyelids ope 
Till God’s to-morrow! 
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BY THE AUTHOR Of “THE SECOND LIFE/* 

Dinner was oyer just as dusk came on; and . “A simple little thing/* I said, remerring mj 


as there were no ladies to go to, I sat down s 
with my cigar by the open window, looking ; 
lazily at the shady little garden outside, and at > 
the few passers-by down the Tillage street, > 
while the little doctor placed himself in his * 
usual jaunty fashion at the straigkt>legged old ■ 
piano, strumming some Scotch airs, while he ran ? 
on with the town gossip; then back to our own \ 
plagiarized melodies, interspersing them with \ 
comments. 4 ‘D’ye mind that little thing? Jenny \ 
used to play it before you were married, eh ? J 
Poor Jenny! Ah, Pemberton, it’s many a day > 
since you and I were young!” ij 

I puffed my cigar in silence. Somehow’ the j 
doctor’s tunes grew less lively after that, and> 
his chirping, cheery voice interrupted them less | 
often. After drifting about through a dozen j 
old songs, making an odd medley of them, he \ 
touched a minor chord and began to play a J 
melody common as street air then, and popular, > 
even now. One of those simple, inartistic, little | 
catches that take the heart of the people by ^ 
storm, and become a sort of passion for the 
time—heard by night or day in the ball-room, J 
the parks, the theatre. Hymns were adjusted $ 
to it in Methodist chapels; it was ground out of s 
organs on the sidewalks; the mother sang her Ij 
baby to sleep with it; the milk-boy whistled it $ 
as he drove off his cart. I always fancy there s 
must be a meaning in these suddenly popular £ 
airs, in which some dumb feeling in the heart of } 
the people finds a voice; some vague hope, or s 
memory, or regret, which every soul identifies; 
with a part of its own history, and so gladly; 
seizes upon to utter itself aloud. £ 

The air which the doctor played, and which > 
the whole world was singing just then, was the ? 
merest thread of a clear harmony—with slight, > 
trivial words of no great poetic beauty attached \ 
to it—a cheerful song which the ‘‘merry heart l 
that goes all the way ” would be sure to dance \ 
along by: yet under the careless surface-tone \ 
was a hint of unutterable pathos, a lament for i 
something lost, which you fancied never would \ 
come again. In short, the song brought tears l 
to the eyes, you scarce knew why. i 

The doctor lingered over it with a peculiar $ 
tenderness of touch, I fancied, the notes float- ^ 
ing slowly into the evening air. \ 
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cigar, “but it has a curiously sad meaning.” 

“ It has much meaning to me,” the little man. 
replied, abstractedly. He finished the last mea¬ 
sure, and then whirled himself around on the 
piano-stool. “ There is a bit of a story belong¬ 
ing to that song.” 

I knew his old proclivity for telling stories: 
out of real life always. It was singular how 
many he had stored away; what odd incidents, 
with under-currents of tragedy and humor, his 
womanish instincts had detected in the common¬ 
place routine of his practice as a village doctor. 

“ Let us hear it, Pandowl,” I said, choosing a 
fresh cigar. 

“No—no. Nothing in it. Like the song, air 
every-day little matter. But pitiful when one 
comes to look at it, too. There’s nobody’s life 
that hasn’t a pitiful side, though, heh? ‘Into 
each day some rain must fall ’—how does it go t 
But some days get more than their share of 
wet weather. Well, come now, Pemberton, tell 
us how you like the West?” 

“Never mind the West.” I knew he was 
waiting for coaxing. “ Here’s your pipe, ready 
filled. Pretty bit of brier, that. Pull that 
leather chair up, and begin the story. I mean 
to hear it.” 

“It’s no story, I told you. Nothing. A 
mere trifling recollection that the song always 
suggests. Well, well, you shall have it; push 
the shutter a bit farther open. Don’t light the 
lamps, •Betty,” turning to the servant who 
opened the door, “ I'll ring when we want them. 
Put your feet on that stool, Pemberton. Well. 
You remember the Marlatt House? Down at 
the end of the village ? The old brick, with the 
plum-trees and well in the side yard ?” 

“ And altheas ? Precisely! It was falling into 
decay when you were here! you know. Thrown 
in as a make-weight to some jobber’s bargain 
in the East, and forgotten, I suppose; rented at 
last for a trifle tog any one who would keep it 
in order. A year or two after you left, I noticed 
that the place was let to a basket-maker, appa¬ 
rently, from the specimens of willow-ware hung 
about the little porch and the entrance. Occa¬ 
sionally, in passing, I saw a little girl, some ten 
years old, at play, under the plum-trees, dressed 
always in coarse white or blue garments, the 
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oolors worn in France by children dedicated to ’> 
the Virgin, I remembered. Farther than this I \ 
knew nothing of the inmates of the house, ex- \ 
•ept that old farmer Toft told me one day in > 
market that he had apprenticed his scape-grace \ 
nephew John to the basket-maker, at the end of \ 
the village. * Franz Draveil was an odd fish, j 
but if anybody could bring the good out of a; 
boy, he was 4 the man/ he said. I thought no i 
more of the Marlatt House, or its occupants, \ 
until one night I was roused by a violent knock- $ 
ing at the door, and, going down, found a tall, ^ 
heavy-set man stamping the snow from his feet > 
in an agony of impatience. * It is little Nonette ; 
who is ill. Come!* authoritatively. I don’t l 
linger, and I ask no questions in cases like this. ? 
What is the use ? So I pulled on my over-coat, \ 
and tied my fur-cap over my ears as we went > 
down the path to the street, the man muttering 
indistinctly to himself, ‘It’s nothing, croup! I 
hah! How should that little cat find croup ? { 
God knows. Maybe her bit of a home is not !j 
warm enough. I tried to do my best—but—^ 
ach !’ with that peculiarly sad guttural inteijec- $ 
tion of tho Swiss peasants. * Croup is prevalent $ 
among children, just now/ I ventured. ‘ This i 
weather—your daughter—* He turned sharply 2 
—‘It is Nonette. For me, I am Franz Dra-J 
veil. I—we will walk faster, if you will/ 5 
“I followed in silence. The man lumbering > 
on heavily, in front of me, untif we came to the ; 
Marlatt House, and giving a grunt of relief as" 
he opened the door and pushed me over the J 
threshold. ‘ All right! Here he is!’ he called, $ 
cheerfully, in a German patois, to a woman > 
who peered anxiously out of a side-door. Poor j 
Franz evidently thought there was salvation in \ 
the physician’s step ; there are such people. \ 
“ The chamber into which they led me, was i 
oddly wide, and bare, and white, with ivy, after j 
the German fashion, trailing over the walls, j 
and over a curious screen of wicker-work that \ 
surrounded the cot-bed. The patient was the \ 
puny, sallow little girl that I have seen at play; ^ 
she was seriously ill; I stayed with her until $ 
morning, I remember. It was one of the first l 
croup coses in which I used cold water, and I \ 
found it successful. Used as I was to scenes of \ 
distress, there was something singular to me in j 
the strained, wistful, eager anxiety of these > 
people about this child; they followed her every \ 
struggle for breath with such a helpless terror ^ 
as though their own lives hung on hers. Tho J 
man had lifted her out of bed and held her in \ 
his arms, chafing her bony little blue-veined > 
feet and hands in his paws, talking to her in the \ 
guttural patois he used at first, but in a voice \ 


of wonderful tenderness. I could not help 
listening to it, while I worked with the girl: 
it came so strangely out from the heavy, sodden 
features and bristly beard of the fellow; I never 
heard a woman’s voice come so clearly out of 
unutterable depths of feeling. 

“ The child’s mother was like a hundred other 
Swiss women I have seen. Thin, blue-eyed, 
toughened by hard work to a leathery substance 
of soul and body, with enough mind to drive 
a keen bargain, and enough heart to cling to 
her child as any other animal to its young. She 
wore the inevitable blue flannel short-gown and 
petticoat, her yellow hair under a mob-cap. 
But the man attracted me. I understood why 
he was ‘an odd fish’ to farmer Toft. John 
Toft, the ’prentice, by the way, thrust his 
bushy head in the door about daybreak, with 
‘ Hey, Nonny, choking yet ? Gorr! that is bad; 
she wont die, doctor, will she?’ There was a 
real concern in the boor’s face, so I answered 
him civilly. The child opened her eyes and 
beckoned with her fingers once or twice, as if 
the voice of her play-fellow had roused her. I 
remembered it afterward. But Franz—well, 
he was an ungainly, top-heavy built man, 
dressed in gray, with large, solid, inelastic 
features, as I said, yet which somehow curiously 
brought to my mind the words, ‘An Israelite in 
whom there is no guile/ A child might have 
duped him. There was about the man, how¬ 
ever, I found, when I knew him better, that 
dry humor and keen instinct for the most feasi¬ 
ble method of drawing enjoyment out of the 
worst circumstances, which makes the cheer- 
fullest and heartiest of house-companions. 
Franz Draveil, with other men, talking gossip, 
politics, or crops, was ‘a lout/ though they 
would have trusted all their profits to the 
honesty of the lout; but indoors, at the old 
Marlatt House, he freshened and brightened up 
the bare, dusty, daily work and tough fare into 
an indescribable beauty and pleasure. ‘ When 
our soup is burned, or there is no dinner’ little 
Nonette said to me once, ‘that is best; cousin 
Franz makes most fun and pleasure then/ 
Don’t sneer, Pemberton. In the great reckon¬ 
ing, the man will not stand low who makes most 
pleasure over the hungry dinner-board.” 

“Cousin Franz ?” 

“Yes. The ohild’s mother was his aunt. 
Well, when day broke, the girl was asleep and 
safe. Franz beckoned me out; brought me cool 
spring water for my face and hands; stood by 
me, looking out into the fresh dawn of brilliant 
blue from the rolling clouds of gray and cold, 
his face fairly alight, chattering like a boy. 
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‘So little of trouble here/ putting his hand over 
liia great stooped chest. ‘ So the little girl is : 
better, as you see. Monsieur has wife, has ; 
sister, has child? For me—Nonette. That is 
all/ As I dashed the water over my head and ^ 
neck, I looked at him; he had large, melancholy, : 
brown eyes. I did not wonder at his voice» 
when I saw them. V 

‘“Now/ after I laid down the coarse crash i 
towel, and began readjusting my collar and $ 
shirt-sleeves. ‘ Monsieur will come in the little i 
kitchen. It is clean—so!’ It was a bracings 
cold day. I discerned a savory whiff of coffee. 

I had been awake since midnight, and, besides, l 
no one could resist the hearty, genial glow of \ 
the man's manner. There was a little table ; 
spread in the exquisitely neat kitchen, a rasher \ 
of bacon, German rolls, real (not American) j 
cafe au lait. Franz had been the cook. ‘Acb! !: 
1 have been bachelor so long. No mother, no | 
sister. For many years hardly see a woman. J 
Then I live in France. One learns hands-use \ 
there. Monsieur will have perceived that I > 
have lived in France?* It was one of Draveil’s j 
weakest vanities—his dear Parisian accent. I i 
always humored him in it. s 

“After that breakfast, Franz and I were curi- > 
ously firm friends. Odd as it may seem to you, < 
Pemberton, in spite of the difference of social s 
position and education, if I had wanted the l 
loan of a dollar, or a kind hand in sickness, or i 
advice, if my conscience was bewildered as to s 
any course of conduct, the basket-maker was \ 
the first man to whom I would have gone for i 
aid. But that feeling, of course, came with ^ 
time. I remember, that morning, how he showed 5 
me his room filled with willow cages, open and ^ 
empty, ‘To hang under the trees for the tame 5 
birds. I hold nothing slave— 1 / with a shod- < 
der. * But in summer I build them houses. I { 
feed them, and when they tire, they go away/i 
Like all Germans, he was fond of flowers, and > 
cultivated them with skill; he sang well, also, \ 
accompanying himself on the zitter. $ 

“They were a simple-hearted people, the | 
Draveils, it was not long before I knew their ^ 
whole story; how Franz had led a hard life;!; 
‘hard/ the old woman said, emphasizing it bit- s 
terly. ‘No good days. It is not easy for trade-| 
less, orphan boys in the Swiss towns to pick up l 
bread.’ How that, despite all, he bad saved \ 
enough rix-dollars to bring over Nonette and \ 
her mother. ‘ Nonette was his betrothed. That s 
was to be/ the little girl told me herself, tying j 
her shoe, one day, ‘He should buy her better!; 
shoes when she was his betrothed/ with a < 
childish whine. ‘In seven years they were to \ 


OF A SONG. 

be married.’ I soon grew used to this pre¬ 
eminently foreign arrangement. To the child 
and her mother it was a purely commonplace 
business affair, quite as much a matter-of-course* 
that Franz should, after awhile, clothe and. 
dress the girl as his wife, as that he should da 
it now as his cousin. They alluded to it un¬ 
ceasingly. Frans never did. In all the seven, 
years that passed before the tim^for the con¬ 
tract to be fulfilled, I never heard him speak of 
the tie that bound them, or by act or look bring 
it to her remembrance. 

“It was no every-day business matter to him. 
What it was, how deep the feeling for this girl 
had rooted itself, ‘who was to him wife, sister, 
and child/ I never knew, 

“You know, Pemberton, after I had made 
enough here to keep Nelly and myself snugly, 
I dropped my practice as easily as I could, and 
slipped off to New York to serve as physician 
in a hospital there. It was a change for me, 
recreation; it threw me in contact with men of 
my own profession, out-of-doors, as it were. 
The world had moved since I left it; I remained 
there some three years. When I returned, my 
sister Nelly was still at the cottage. One of the 
first families I asked her about, the evening I 
came back, was the Draveils. Her face clouded. 
‘Things were going on ill/ she said. ‘Poor 
Franz’s life was not of the happiest/ she feared; 
‘the old woman’s temper was soufed and irri¬ 
table; he bad taken young John Toft into part¬ 
nership, and’— she shook her head sagaciously. 
The lad was honest enough, but vulgar, a roya- 
terer, finding his chief amusement in quizzing, 
playing off his low tricks on Franz. (For you 
must know my sister was a warmer partisan 
for Franz than even I.) For the basket-maker 
himself, some odd change had come over him; 
he was grown inert, stupid; his very work was 
coarsely done; custom was failing kim. Could 
it be that he had taken to drink? Those Ger¬ 
mans were so deplorably addicted to beer, etc. 

“The next evening I set off for the Marlatl 
House. It was the close of a summer day, hot 
and listless; people were lounging at their doors 
and windows, each with a word of greeting as 
I passed, so that it was late before I reached 
the end of my walk. Coming out of the gate, 
I met a young, looaoly-built fellow, showily 
dressed, with a remarkably handsome face and 
head, (handsome in the animal sense, I mean,) 
an easy swagger in gait and bearing. He looked 
at me curiously, then filliped his cap. I recog¬ 
nized John Toft. *No harm.in that face/ I 
thought, ‘only a very coarse mass of flesh and 
blood/ There was a girl leaning against the 
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gate from whom he had just parted: Nonette, s 
as I had anticipated. There was better mate- $ 
rial here, at all events, looking at her blue eyes, jj 
grave face, and flaxen hair. One cheek burned, $ 
I wondered idly if it was a good-by kiss left ^ 
there? But they had been brought up together, £ 
and then Germans care little for these things. $ 
In her face there was, at least, the modesty of; 
ignorance of the world; it was a countenance, > 
too, capable of betraying an honest endeavor |> 
to do right; but there was selfishness in it also; i 
in the thick, obstinate lips, and drooped eyelid. \ 
Speculating thus, I walked up to the house to \ 
fend Franz. He was sitting on a bench in front ^ 
of the door; in him, too, there was a curious i 
change. HiS face brightened and flushed at j 
meeting me; for Franz hod no nearer friend i 
than me; but presently the light died utterly out, ? 
and then the ehange became apparent. He \ 
was older, the hair iron-gray, the features \ 
sharpened, grown more refined; but in the face s 
a dull quiet I never had known there before. \ 
Yet it was not this that startled me, and made * 
me peer eagerly closer to find out his secret, $ 
while we talked of indifferent matters. I found $ 
it at last. I never knew until then how much ^ 
I cared for this man. His secret was, until $ 
then, his own, I knew that by the manner of ^ 
the women; the old woman being testy and s 
peevish, the young one, who came and sat down ij 
at his feet, indifferent and wrapped in her own ^ 
thoughts. Franz put his hand on her head, \ 
‘Little Nonette!’ he said, softly, ‘she sits here $ 
©very evening, knowing that I like to feel her ^ 
near me. Every evening. For an hour. It is J 
very kind.’ There was a shade of impatience > 
passed over the girl’s face, but she sat quielly. J 
I think Franz divined that I had guessed his $ 
secret, for by degrees we fell into a gloomy $ 
silence. ‘Give me my zitter, mother,’ he said, s 
to the old woman. ‘It is horribly stupid,’ she $ 
grumbled, bringing it. ‘Night after night the 5 
same: cling, cling, clang! He never tires.’ s 
Franz did not hear her. He began to play, $ 
looking at me with a rfmile, his eyes wide, ; 
melancholy. I looked into them closer, and \ 
gave a sigh of relief. Blind; but blind from j 
cataract; a year or two would render them fit for ? 
couching. “It is his own song he sings,” the $ 
old woman muttered to me, ‘an insipid la—la. I 
Hark! there it is.’ It was the song I played j 
for you awhile ago. All the world sings it now. s 
“Well, well,” after a pause, “all the world l 
has lost something. Poor Franz’s cry of loss \ 
means the same to fell. ‘It is a cheery little l 
trifle,’ he said, laying down the instrument, ‘I ^ 
would not sing sad airs. They vex Nonette. t 


Nonette, however, gave no sign of pleasure or 
vexation, buttoned and unbuttoned her sleeve 
mechanically. ‘It is time to think- of Nonette/ 
snapped her mother. ‘Next week, doctor, the 
contract of marriage was to be fulfilled between 
them; and not a word has he spoken to the 
child. Not that she is impatient; there’s better 
chances waiting for her out of this door,’ with 
a toss of the head. ‘But he holds her bound.’ 

“There was a profound silence for a moment. 
‘I am not bound,’ said the girl, doggedly. «I 
need not hold by a silly contract made in my 
infancy. It is not the custom of this land.’ An 
inexpressible spasm of pain passed over his 
face. He put his hand on the girl’s head, and 
said, gently, ‘I have never held you bound, 
Nonette. Since you were a baby, and your 
mother offered the betrothal to me, 1 left you 

free. If I had been a younger man-’ he 

passed his hand vaguely over his face, lost his 
breath a moment, and then went on. ‘or if I 
were what I was a year ago, I might have 

tried-1 love you, little Nonette.’ He gulped 

out the words with an almost sob. There was 
nothing in them that the girl had not known 
before, apparently, for she sat unmoved, not 
even her color changing. But it was the first 
time that they had ever been spoken by him; 
he leaned forward, his hands on his knees, with 
a desperate effort to see her face; hut it was a 
blank, dark spot to him. ‘I cannot see you,’ 
throwing himself back. ‘I do not know if my 
words pain or give you joy, Nonette.’ She 
glanced up keenly into his face. Fraaz did not 
speak. I whispered in his ear, he nodded, and 
I told the women his secret. 

“I did not think of them as I spoke, my eyes 
were fixed on his face. I began to guess, seeing 
it, what he had suffered. ‘Surely,’ I thought, 
‘the bitterness of death is past for this poor 
guileless soul.’ But the mystery to me, Pem¬ 
berton, was to look at the girl and wonder how 
such a pure, heroic devotion should have been 
wasted on such a clay idol. She was a woman, 
however, after all. She got up, her wooden 
face softening into a tenderness of pity, and 
laid her hands on his eyes gently. ‘I am very 
sorry,’ she said. That was all. But it woke 
the great, stupid heart of the man to life; his 
face flashed; he caught the hands and pressed 
them passionately to his Ups, his cheek, his 
forehead. ‘I have been so lonesome, child, for 
so many years waiting for this. But it has 
come at last.’ The girl drew back, terrified and 
angry. The old woman had been sitting petri¬ 
fied by astonishment since I spoke. She found 
her voice now. ‘Would you hold the child 
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bound?' she cried, wrenching her hands from 
him. 4 Has not this life of starvation satisfied 
you that you would tic the girl to a blind beg¬ 
gar? Heh?’ 4 1 do not hold her,’ in the quiet, 
gentle voice. I wondered when he began to 
speak in that way; it seemed as if he must have 
lost all hold on life a long while ago. 4 It has 
not been a pleasant home for Nonetto or you. 
I wish I could have done better ’ The old 
woman gathered up her knitting and went 
growling in-doors; Nonette, standing, beside 
his chair, shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other* 4 1 have a word to say,’ she said, at last. 
The man’s face turned instantly, with a curious 
illumination on it. I waited. 4 If it had been 
only this,’ touching his eye, ‘that came between 
us, it would have mattered nothing; I would 
have kept the contract, if I had loved him. 

But I have promised to marry another, I- 

You knew this!’ appealingly to Franz. I do 
not think he had ever suspected it. One quick 
glance toward her, then his head fell again. 
‘For always I have loved him—John,’ she whis¬ 
pered, her cheek heating. 

44 The poor basket-maker did not speak, he 
shaded his face with one hand and sat quite 
motionless: so suddenly old he looked, use¬ 
less—tossed aside. The girl was frightened at 
his stillness, laid her hand on his arm, but now 
it did not thrill him. Whatever pain the world 
yet held for him, I think, touched his soul in 
that moment, and, after all, poor Franz had the 
soul of a child, as ignorant, and trusting, and 
easily wounded. But he fought it with a man’s 
courage. ‘Well, well!’ bo said, rising and 
groping his way slowly, trying to smile. 4 1 
think I’ll go rest awhile, if our good’ friend 
will forgive me—I am not very well,’ passing 
around the house to his own chamber. 

“I must make my story short. My sister and 
I had several consultations about Franz. I had 
an odd, persistent notion about the song, and a 
more persistent one that this man’s life was too 
good and noble to be wrecked by the selfish 
woman he had loved. I had not counted on his 
weakness, the dull, mastiff-like loyalty of his 
nature to its few ideas. 

“It was a long time before I could tempt 
him to come to the cottagej but after the first 
trial or two'it became a sort of habit with him, 
and almost every afternoon he would be seen 
slowly groping his way, with his stick, down 
the street, and, coming in, sit silently on the 
porch yonder, playing with the’dog, or wrap¬ 
ped in his own thoughts, just as content to be 
alone as to hear me near him. The house 
seemed to be a sort of refuge to him. Some¬ 


times the village boys, who always were fond 
of ‘old Franz,’ as they called him, would tempt 
him out to make wicker frames for their kites, 
or sails for the pond-boats; the quiet, sad smile 
on his face then touched me more than any^ 
tears would have done. At last, I induced him 
to bring his zitter, which, since thattlay at the 
Marlatt House, he never had touched, and, as 
we had planned, as soon as he played the song 
you have just heard, my sister jotted down both 
words and notes. 

“Nelly is a better musician than I, and she 
agreed with me that air and words were both 
original; they touched her even more than me; 
so she copied them out fairly, and I sent them 
to a New York publisher. You know the re¬ 
sult: the song ‘took,’ spread like wildfire; in 
three months the publisher wrote to me that 
by Christmas he would pay oven to the author, 
for the copy-right, what was a large fortune 
for the poor Swiss. It came in time. 

44 1 told you how stooped and heavily-built 
the man was about the chest; I always had 
known a pulmonary disease was latent in his 
system ; yet it might never have been developed 
but for this trouble. But Franz was not a 
strong-brained man; had little power of resist¬ 
ance to pain. All his life had been a dreary 
stretch of work, until he to'ok little Nonette into 
it. I think there are notes in that song which 
show how she had lifted and glorified it into a 
hope, brighter, maybe, than that of heaven. 
She was gone now; he was left alone, helpless, 
blind; a mere dead leaf, washed by the current 
on the shore. 

“ He made no complaint; even to me he never 
spoke of any loss in life; but his bodily strength 
gave way, day after day; he grew haggard and 
sallow, his hair turned whiter, a racking, inces¬ 
sant cough tormented him. The day before 
Christmas the money arrived. I met Franz 
that evening, plodding along the cow-path, near 
his house, his head sunk low upon tts breast. 

I had a fancy to make the coming day happy to 
him as to the rest of the world. 4 You will come 
to us on Christmas?’ I said. 4 We three old 
people will have our tree together.* He smiled, 
holding my hand firmly in his, as he had taken 
it. 4 I’ll be glad to come—my dear friend—it is 
kind to bring me. To-morrow is Nonette’s 
wedding-day,’ still with the smile on his face, 
but with a look of dumb pain such as I had 
never seen on a human faoe before. ‘You will 
come?’ I said, tenderly. ‘My sister has a sur¬ 
prise for you.’ Nelly had delighted herself in 
planning his surprise, by the way, and pleasure. 

I think she was disappointed. It was a long 
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COMING HOME FROM THE FANCY BALL. 


time before we could make him comprehend $ chamber. Going in, I found Franz sitting up, 
that the money was his, and how it had been j his face hot, a curious light on it, holding the 
acquired; and then he turned the gold over ^ baby in his arms, feeling its cap, its dress, its 
with a vague, listless bewilderment. 4 I have s little slipper, with a trembling eagerness. I 
so little use for it now/ he said, dully. I plan- > have seen mothers with their first-born, but I 
ned, ordered its use in fact, quickly enough. \ never saw a touch as wistful and tender as that. 
For the first time I told him that his blindness? 4 It is Nonette/ he said, 4 Little Nonette!’ I 
was but temporary. * It is all arranged/ I said. > think that, he became confused about this child, 
4 You will go South with a friend of mine, who \ making her take the place of her mother, lost 
starts next week; you will rid yourself of this \ to him long ago. ‘So I used to nurse her/ 
troublesome cough; you will return in two S he would say. 4 So she called me Franz—Franz!* 
years; I, myself, will operate on your eyes, and \ 4 8end the child every day/ I said to the old 
then, Franz Draveil, you begin life a new man s woman. She nodded. She may have felt 
—young, strong, independent.’ j remorse—I hope it. 

44 Franz was too young a man not to be i 4 He brightened into his old self again. The 
startled into fresh vigor by this hope. We con- > years gone, since Nonette was a baby, seemed to 
trived to keep him busied with plans for his i die out from his weak, shifting brain. He was 
journey, during the next week; did not allow \ young, loving, hoping, all anew again, 
him to return to his own dwelling. ‘He will t “Those were pleasant days, bright, warm 
forget Nonette/ I said to Nelly, the morning he < spring-days, with the old man seated in his 
went away, looking at his cheerftil face, ) easy-chair, and the bright-faced baby on his 
Btretched out of the coach window. 4 He is like \ lap. I always think a blessing has rested on 
a woman/ she said: ‘women never forget.’ jj our house since that kindly, guileless soul 
44 The two years passed. Nonette and her \ passed out of it to his other quieter home, 
husband, Toft, occupied, as they do now, the \ “One day I said to him, ‘You have money to 
old house. Toft had even then began to drink \ give away, Franz, enough to make some one’s 
hard; his wife had grown grave and sad. She > life bright and pleasant. Whom will you give it 
is an old, broken-down woman already. Per-< to?’ He looked up, surprised. ‘Why, to my 
haps she repents—but what matter ? < baby, my friend. Surely, to my baby/ I made 

“We heard from Franz occasionally, but his > out the will in favor of the child, 
letters never made the slightest mention possi- i “That is all. He died one warm, clear after- 
ble of himself. To my repeated inquiries about \ noon, holding the child on his breast, her flaxen 
his cough he gave no answer. I curls over his white beard. She had clear, 

“Well, the end came quickly enough. When \ honest eyes, this baby, and has grown up an 
the two years were over, he returned: the \ honorable, affectionate child. I heard him say, 
coach brought him to our door. We were out, > 4 We had better fake our nap now, Nonette— 
Nelly and I, and, returning home, found an old, \ sleep until evening. I’ve put my baby to sleep 
haggard man lying on the sofa. ‘I have oome j many a long day. I thought you were a woman 
home, my good friends/ he said, smiling, 4 the j once, and hurt me, but—ach! my child is here, 
time is over that yoti did bid me stay.’ A fit of \ She never gave me pain in her life.’ So he 
coughing stopped him. I noticed, in these last j kissed the chubby little hand and drew back 
days, how broken his English was, going back s s out of the sun’s rays. When my sister came to 
more every day to the old Swiss patois of his \ wake them, an hour or two after, the child's 
boyhood. „ j forehead was covered with drops of perspira- 

“And so we nursed him, Nelly and I, to the i, tion, but the man’s was white and cold.” 
end. Of the family at the old house he never J “That is all?” I asked, 

spoke. ButI noticed that he had his bed turned, i “Yes, all.” 

where he could watch the road that led from it S 44 Only the old common story of life and love 
to the village. 4 He does not forget/ Nelly i wasted.” 

said. One day, a little flaxen-haired child was \ “Wasted?” said the doctor, turning and run- 
brought, by an old woman, and sent into his 5 ning his hands over the keys of the old piano. 


COMIN-G HOME FROM THE FANCY BALL. 

The masque is over, the dance is done, £ And, coming home, in the morning gray, 

The lights, the music, the flirting, the fan. \ One yawns out, sleepily, “Did it pay!” 
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CHAPTER I. 

“Jolly, mother !” 

44 Whet is jolly ? I’m sore-” 

“Oh! ererything is jolly this morning! See 
how it snows!” 

Enter the father, who shudders and rubs his 
stiff hands. 

44 Hal said he. 44 It’s colder than forty Green- 
lands! My face is stiffer than a poker! Brutus’ 
feet fairly stuck to the path; didn’t they, Brute ? 
Give ’im some o’ that cold meat, Mari.” 

44 Yes, indeed! Brute, come! Come, Brute! 
Have some dinner, father?” 

44 What is it?” 

44 John Feversham has asked me to marry 
him; and guess what he said to recommend 
hhnself. Guess!” s 

44 0 h! he said they’d got two hundred acres | 
o land, a hundred full-blood merinos, twenty i; 
head o’ cattle, two old hosses an’ a colt; an’ he $ 
told you how the colt kicks.” i; 

44 He did, if I live! He said he sont him going $ 
against the side of the barn, one day, and, if he % 
had been an egg, he guessed he would have left l 
something of a grease-spot. Isn’t it too bad l 
that I said ’im nay? Isn’t it, mother? Mother, 5 
why don’t you laugh, as father does, and say i 
yes, as father does? What are you doing in ^ 
there? Oh! counting pies. How many ?” \ 

44 Twenty. Twelve minee, six apple, two cus- \ 
tard. An’ I hope they’ll last. But they won’t/ J 
With work-folks termorrer an’ ne*t day. What \ 
time is it, father? Here, Mari, put this in the \ 
swill-pail. What time did you say, father?” \ 
44, Leven minutes after ’leven; jest. What’s \ 
ihe talk for dinner ?” j 

44 Oh! I do’ know. I ha’n’t thought much \ 

about dinner, I’ve had so_” >, 

44 Oh! I’m delighted, mother! I’m delighted, \ 
mother! See how it snows!” \\ 

“Well, let the snow go, and put this in the s 1 
•will-pail.” I \ 

“ It makes me feel bad to put all this in the l i 
swill-pail. I wish some poor family had it.” j i 
44 Well, there ain’t any poor family near here < l 
to give it to. Empty this in too.” ? 1 

“Heigh-ho! Father!” 

“What, chicken?” k * 

44 TPon’t you buy 4 Unde Tom’s Cabin’ for \ 


| me ? Only think! I’ve never read it. Every- 
| body else in America, and even in Spitsbergen, 
| has read it. I think it is too bad!” 
e \ “What does it cost?” 

k 44 Only fifty cents; the cheap edition. I want 
b >, it for my own to read nights here in the roek- 
\ ing-chair, when the work is all done. There’s 
-«; nothing like this.” 

’ “Mari, child, do let ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ go, 

■ S' aQ d put this hash on the stove.” 

\ “Yes, mother! Will you buy it for me? and 
5 for yourself, too? You’ll like to hear it read; so 
l will mother.” 

■* “I’ll see what yer mother says. What say, 
s mother? Is it best to get this book for puss? 

$ She’s allers ben teasin’ for it.” 

^ 44 I don’t want you to get it. Mari, do be set- 

s ting the table. We’ll have a picked-up dinner, 

| there’s ser much cooked. We’ll have it early, 
ij Here, set the coffee-pot on. The thing is, I 
don’t want a novel, or a story in any shape, to 
k come into this house, ever. She don’t do a 
tenth part so much work when she has a story 
} about; an’ I can’t put up with it. I burnt them 
{ two books o’ yourn, ‘Ivanho’ an’ ‘Scottish 
jj Chiefs,’ because she was forever gettin’ ’em 

I s round an’ readin’ ’em, an’ neglectin’ her work.” 
“Oh! now, mother, what makes you say so? 

I didn’t neglect anything that I ought to do. 

I did work enough; as much as anybody ought 
s to do. After I had cooked and worked till my 
l feet ached bad enough to come off, then I rested 
{ and read.” 

\ 44 Yes! when yon ought to have been sewin’ 

! or knittin’. Have you got the cold meat on? 
and the pepper? and the vinegar?” 

44 Oh! dear, yes! and the apple-sauce, and the 

cheese, and the brown bread, and the white_” 

“ And, here; put on this pitcher of milk for 
the coffee; and the rest of this apple-pie. And 
you may put on one of the mince-pies, if you’ve 
a mind to. You and your father’ll like some of 
it. I sha’n’t want any of it. I’m too tired to 
want anything—except a cup of tea. Yon may 
make me some tea, if you’ve a mind to. You 
know, Mari, that you a’n’t worth anything 
hardly about the work, When you get hold of a 
novel.” 

44 1 knew it’s just 
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* Work, work, work, as prisoners work for crime.* s 
This is all we must do, or think about. We 5; 
-mustn't read, or look out to see the snow or ^ 
the sndw-birde. We must be cooking, cooking, <j 
cooking; setting table, eating ourselves into i; 
dyspepsia, headache, feverishness, crossness— •: 
we do! I’m often hot, and cross, and stupid^ 


as 1 ean be, after one of our miserable dinners 
that it has taken us all the forenoon to get. I 
wish we just knew that we have brains to be 
filled also. I do! I laugh; but I’m in earnest! 
M^y I have the book?” 

“You may put this toast on the table. I want 


it ate i^p; it’ll be moulding. If you’ll promise 5 
not to—mercy on us! do see what is burning! < 
I can smell something! The hash is burning! i 
What has set you to teasing about that book \ 
to-day, Saturday, when there’s so much of< 
everything to do? It’s time the coffee was set- s 
tied. Do let me come!” \ 

“The coffee is settled, the hash is just right; < 
there is nothing burning.” \ 

“Well, put the chairs round. I don’t see the $ 
mince-pie I told you you might put oU. Get j: 


that one that was scorched a little.” 5 


“It’s on the table. But I wish I were mar- $ 


ried to John Feversbam—or to Moses Ambrose; s 

’ s 


that would be better; for ho is good-natured: $ 
he likes me; he would be pleased with mej be i* 
would let me rock, and read ‘Uncle Tom,’ and!; 
‘Margaret,’ and so get great and good ideas £ 
into my head. You may laugh at me, but I do $ 
wish it. I wouldn’t care so much what sort of % 
a husband I had, if he would only let me do a 5 
little for my brain and soul, and not all for my l 


to stay at home and chop wood all day, and 
then sit down by the candle, with nobody but 
the old folks and the old clock to speak to-” 

“You forget Tige. He’s a nice old chap. 
You ought to find some comfort in him.” 

“I ’spose I do a little. I know I do. But 
it’s the same old, heavy sort of comfort. The 
dog, too, is in his last years. He’s deaf and 
wants to keep still. He stays there on the rug 
by the stove; and when he turns, for the sake 
of his aching bones, he groans as father and 
mother do. And Tab is old; she grows cross. 
See where she scratched me, last night, when I 
was trying to make her look up and be a little 
company for me.” 

“Too bad!” replied Maria, bending over the 
bared wrist, white as a woman’s, compassion¬ 
ating his wrongs at Tab’s claws. “She’s a 
great deal too bad! See, Mose! I’m going to 
put on a plate for you. You are going to stay 
and have some of our picked-up dinner; isn’t 
he, father? Isn’t he, mother?” 

Father said, “I guess he is, puss. I shouldn’t 
wonder a bit if he stayed.” 

Mother gave him looks that were very 
friendly, which, in one of her disposition and 
habits, is equal to the most motherly invita¬ 
tions of some women, as Moses knew. Besides, 
she placed a cup and saucer for him. She car¬ 
ried away the pitcher of milk, bringing cream 
for the coffee; carried off the second-best minoe- 
pie, bringing back one of the best. 

Maria added her little touches at putting 
dishes in a more orderly array on the table; 
and Moses, looking on, and afterward at table, 


stomach. I wouldn’t, my father! I wouldn’t, 
my mother!” 

“Maybe you’re right, Mart Maybe she’s 
got somewhere nigh the right of it, mother, 
arter all she’s ser much younger’n we be. I 

ruther guess I sh’ll get her the book, if- 

Mose! how d’ do, Mose?” 

“Well, I d’ know. I don’t feel well. I feel, 
.somehow, cross as p’ison. I met Brute, out 
here at the door, an’ give him a kick; an’ for 
nothin’, only because he was waggin’ his tail 
m off a’most, he was so glad to see me. Rascally, 
warn’t it?” 

“Ruther rascally. Cold day fer the last o* 
March.” 

“Confounded cold! freezing the ground all 
up again! Where’s Mari? Oh! there she is 
in the.pantry!” 

“Yes,’here I am, Moses Ambrose. A’n’t you 
glad to see me?” 

“Why should I be? You are sor?y to see 
me, I dare say. You wish I had sense enough 


j! where her winsome ways so displayed them- 
i; selves, felt his large heart swell, his large brain 
5 whirl; at first in regrets, mostly; at last mostly 
$ in hopes. 

\ CHAPTER II. 

< In one year, Moses and Maria were married. 
•< That was as soon as Moses could get the new 
i; rooms he joined to the pleasant east end of the 
s old house finished off, as soon as Maria could 
$ make out her piles of bedding and table-linen, 
S and get what new dresses and collars she 

< wanted. 

s 

\ And neither of them was ever sorry for it. 
> Moses whistled thoughtfully, swung his goad 

< beside his team, or held his plough, or chopped 

i his wood through the day, thinking of the new 
rooms, the bright face, the diligent feet and 
} hands there. Maria cooked her pies and nice 
< things and put them away in rows; swept her 
? rooms, wiped every speck of dust away; and, in 
* the afternoon, sat by her workdbasket, making 
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a shirt or a blouse for Moses; singing cheerily, $ They bought books; a dozen novels; more 
and thinking that there wasn't another 6uch s than a dozen histories, biographies, and even 
husband as hers—out in the field there, where $ scientific books; even dignified essays. How 
she could see him, moving with even compo-^ Moses grew reading Thiers, Macaulay I How 
sure, and grace, too, along the furrows. She •» Maria grew reading Bayne, Whittier, Browning, 
kept some book, a favorite, near her; it did her $ It pleased them to^see how proud “father” 
good to look at it, she said; but she did not«; and “mother” were of their books and their 
care much for reading it until the work was ^reading; how, when they came with any old 
done—hers, and Moses’ too—when she read it, i; family friends to see them, the first thing 
while he looked over his political paper—if it ? pointed out to the visitors was the small, bat 
was a story. He did not read stories, or listen J neat, well-filled book-caBe on the wall, 
very observantly, she noticed, if she read one ij Hungry for love, hungry for intelligence, we 
aloud. If it was a solid thing, he or she read < found them; we leave them, in measures and 
it aloud. j> degrees that satisfy them, getting filled. 


LOOKING AT A MINIATURE. 

BY L. ALLEYNS. 


As some pale novice, ahrined In convent dim. 
Chants “ Avo Marie”—her holiest vesper hymn, 
And, gazing on the painted imagery, 

Fancies a soul is answering her plea; 

So thus, to-night, I hold an open case, 

And eee the pictured semblance of a face; 

While in my heart a pleasant harpist sings, 

And lightly touches memory's yielding strings. 
Fain would I bind with lovo each passing strain, 
That sweetly murmurs in the soft refrain: 

The rosy links are formed but to be broken. 

And die with half their melody unspoken. 

Yet subtle incense breathes o'er all the place— 
The ravished notes entwine and interlace, 

Like a bright cloud, o'erladen with its freights, 
Of songs of birds, of dews, and fragrance waits: 
So much of Heaven, ’tis panting for the skies; 


So much of earth, its wings can hardly rise. 

Still lingering near, until some ardent ray, 

From the glad sun, shall summon it away; 

Then soars aloft, and sighs itself to rest, 

Like a tired child upon its mother’s breast, 

In gentle thoughts of blissful long-ago, 

Rising to Heaven, while I remain below; 

Your glowing hues grow dim—through parting tan 
Dries out the chequered light of gone-by years; 

A fadeless leaf remains from all the wreath— 

From all that sea of incense but a breath; 

And, gazing on the token, I forget 

How long away we’ve traveled since we met. 

My feet seem resting at a way-sido shrine— 

A temple is your heart—the suppliant mine: 

Within the veil, upon the altar there, 

Repose the gift—my friendship's earnest prayer. 


JUNE ROSES. 

BY EDWIN B. MARTIN. 


I tuucBMBHL, I remember, 

In our happy, youthful days. 

When we first began to wander 
Through the upland of life’s ways, 
How we thought to make the future 
Brilliant as a day in June, 

Till the golden shafts of sunlight 
Should its evening hours illume. 

In the dreamy hoar of twilight, 

When the day and night embraced. 
And the moon, above the streamlet, 
Smiled to see her Image traced. 

We have strayed amid the beauty, 
While our hearts were free from care. 
And you wore the bright Jnne roeee 
Clustered ’mid your shining hair. 


Ah, we little recked that shadows 
Should our future days enfold; 

Would have scarce believed an angel. 
Had he such a fate foretold; 

For onr life seemed like a prophecy 
Of ail that is fair and bright, 

And in its deep empyrean, 

Hope had fixed her stars of light. 

Bnt those dreams are dead, my darling. 
They have vanished one by one. 

And they melted when we grasped then. 
Like the snow-flakes in the sun I 
You are sleeping in the valley. 

Where the crimson roses bloom; 

I in loneliness am pining 
’Mid the shadow^ sombre gloom. 
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FAN NY’S FLIRTATION. 

BY ELLA BOD HAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

WHICH TREATS OP A STAGE-COACH. 

October was reigning right royally, his 
“cohorts ail gleaming in purple and gold,” and 
tlie woods were afire with beauty. Such dashes 
of scarlet, and gold, and russet, and nearly all 
the colors of the rainbow, with glimpses of 
cloudless blue between the trees—such deli¬ 
cious, perfumed odors from the dying leaves 
that crackled at every foot-step—such a delight¬ 
ful feeling of invigoration, and strong desire to 
bo doing something , either work or mischief— 
belong only to the golden month, the crowning 
beauty of the whole year. 

Blessed are those who can spend October in 
the country; and yet on this very glowing day, 
this pearl from a string that is all too short, an 
old stage-coach was rumbling past the crimson- 
fringed woods, taking passengers to the cars 
bound for the bustling city. The stage had 
started from a primitive village in one of the 
Kew England States, and had stopped first at 
a neat, white house, with green blinds, whore 
Miss Gedge, a personage much respected in the 
village, cs the daughter of the former rector, 
received a few young ladies to board and 
educate. The young lady who was escorted to 
the stage, at a very chilly hour for an October 
morning, by her sorrowing school-mate^ seemed 
tender-hearted and tearful—her nose and eyes 
being considerably flushed in consequence. 

Miss Gedge, having bestowed a dignified em¬ 
brace upon the traveler, remained standing 
upon the piazza, tightly wrapped in a shawl, 
with a decidedly blue tint upon her visage, and 
her hair drawn into a very small knot behind— 
the braid which added volume to it later in the 
day lying undisturbed in its casket on the 
dressing-table. Miss Gedge was thin and forty; 
so she must be excused for retreating, somewhat 
precipitately, the moment the stage started, to 
seek the warm shelter of the breakfast-room jj 
fire; while the pupils waved handkerchiefs, and j 
kissed their hands to their late companion long * 
after she was capable of appreciating these jj 
delicate attentions. t 

The stage-coach soon drew up at a little \ 
bouse, with a white-washed fence, and roses of \ 

Vol. XLVI.—3 


( Sharon on each side; and on the stoop (for there 
was Ho piazza,) were gathered a careworn 
woman, with a baby in her arms, and two or 
i three more at her skirts—a brawny man in 
s shirt-sleeves—and an old lady, evidently the 
\ heroine of the occasion, who was just the kind 
< of old lady that one would expect to find amid 
s such surroundings. A good-sized bag, of very 
\ thin* straw-like material, that bulged out un- 
< evenly in all directions, was tightly clasped in 
\ her hands; and a large, two-covered basket 
> stood by the gate. The small children worked 
\ themselves up to the proper pitch of excitement 
^ as the stage came in sight; and the old lady was 
i fussy and undecided. 

; “Take care of yourself, ma,” said the care- 
J worn woman, with a farewell kiss, “nnd give 
i my love to Hannah.” 

S “I will,” responded the old lady, as though 
l she were answering the question: “Wilt thou 
: have this man?” etc., and then, hastily kissing 
; everybody in the wrong place, she clambered 
into the vehicle sideways, with the aid of the 
s man in shirt-sleeves, and rolled rather unex- 
^ pectedly upon the solitary occupant—who had 
J drawn her green veil over her face, and resigned 
| herself to the luxury of tears and silence. 

“Gracious!” said the old lady, with a long 
breath, as though somebody had rolled on Aer, 
J “What does possess ’em to make such high 
> steps, I wonder? Good-by, Sally—good-by, 
> Sam—I hope the buckwheat ’ll turn out nice. 

I I You’re one of Miss Gedge’s scholars, ain’t you. 
Miss?” 

I The green veil was put aside in deference to 
\ the old lady’s age, and disclosed a very attrac¬ 
tive face in spite of the recent tears. There 
was no regular beauty there—it seemed to be 
made up of dimples, and smiles, and blushes; 
but, somehow or other, it was irresistible^ . It 
was so evidently a face not accustomed to be 
stared at or commented upon, that the look of 
perfect freshness was delicious; and in powers 
of captivating, it spared neither age, sex, nor 
condition. But its owner was quite uncon¬ 
scious of all this, and herein lay half the 
charm. 

“ What, in the name of goodness, are we stop- 
pin’ for now, I wonder?” grumbled the ancient 
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lady, who, now that she had comfortably estab- ^ This night-cap was the amusement of the 
lished herself, considered that the stage had ^ school—being gotten up with a total disregard 
done its legal amount of stopping. “At the \ to the hemming of ruffles—until the young lady's 
tavern, too, I declare!” ? very decided individuality came to be under- 

The usual amount of two-legged animals, who «: stood, and made both herself and her night-cap 
seem to live on the piazzas of country taverns, ij respected. Country people are very apt to 
were visible now ; and the bashful school-girl i; expend their surplus energies upon night-caps, 
interposed the screen of green baize between s and are rather shocked at the city fashion of 
their unwelcome stare and the face that re- $ letting the hair fly; but the first glimpse of Miss 
minded one of the trailing arbutus. “Surely, J Flyde’s shrewd little face, peeping out from a 
one of those horrid loafers was not coming into <; perfect wilderness of muslin ruffles, bore so 
the stage! What should she do? They all ^ strong a resemblance to that flower with the 
looked so dirty and unpleasant 1” But no, they \ dreadful name of “ Devil-in-the-Bu9h, ,, that, 
step rather hastily aside—being impelled to this I were it not fof a wholesome horror of profanity, 
movement by the very decided bearing of the $ the soubriquet would have been at once bestowed 
gentleman who emerged from the door, and ^ upon her. * 

who, if the crowd had not made room for him, l Fanny Nettleton, in the stage-coach, was now 
would probably have walked through them. Peo- f smiling to herself at the recollection of Nett’s 
pie always give way to such characters, half ^ first appearanco in this formidable head-gear: 
provoked at themselves, all the time, for doing J and then she remembered how many delightful 
it—but they do it under the impression that the ji tetes-a-tetes they had enjoyed when, while Miss 
individual in question is first cousin to the Shah $ Gedge innocently supposed tjiat they had “set- 
of Persia, or some other individual of deeds and 5: tied their brains for a long winter’s nap,” they 
not of words, who thinks less of striking a man’s $ crouched beside the “drum” that softened the 
head off than some peoplo would of cuffing his \ winter temperature; and Fanny’s risibles were 
ears. Not the Shah himself could have walked | somewhat severely talked while Nett held forth 
more regally than did the gentleman who, with | on the merits and attractions of a certain 
a handsome fishing-rod in his hand, climbed up S “Frederick Augustus, with gray eyes”—which 
to the top of the battered-looking vehicle, that s sober-colored onbs were then employed in dig- 
soon resumed its dignified pace of two miles an 5 ging up the dead languages in a distant college; 
hour. J and the ruffles on the queer cap nodded an 

“I’m glad he didn’t come in,” said the old < accompaniment to overy statement, 
lady, with a sigh of relief, “like as not, he’d 5 Fanny had never met a “Frederick Augua- 
smoke, or do somethin’he oughtn’t to;” while \ tus”—she was not at all a “missish” young lady, 
the young lady, who had canght a glimpse of s but a charming, unsophisticated, seventeen* 
very bright eyes, and a dark moustache, under l years-old ebild of nature; and these revelations 
a traveling “wide-awake,” had rather a desire i of her school-fellow’s affected her very much as 
to explore farther. For Miss Gedge’s views on i fairy talcs had done in her younger days. She 
the subject of “gentlemen” were decidedly un- \ forgot the stage-coach, and the old lady, and 
favorable to members of that persuasion; and * the young gentleman; although he was the link 
the village of Ridgeway afforded few opportu- s that had carried her back to these pleasant 
nities of enlarging one’s ideas in this respect. $ memories, and a great many more that floated 
The school-girl thought of Nett Flyde, her $ rapidly through her mind, as she sat in a corner 
room-mate and particular friend, whose hand-«: of the back seat—the capacious old lady, with 
kerchief was the last she had seen in motion on her multitudinous wrappings, and bulging-out 
that eventfhl morning; and wondered what she 5 bag, having fairly driven her to the wall, 
would say to this specimen of the genus homo. <: She was roused from her dreams by finding a 
For Nett was a young person of experience and j; doughnut, largo, greasy, and indigestible— 
oritioal taste in such matters; an old-fashioned j looking, in most unexpected proximity, to her 
little body, who had come from a neighboring s face: and when she “respectfully declined” the 
farm with a funny-looking, blue-painted bed-1 proffered refreshment, the old lady muttered, 
stead, a feather-bed, and a checked, home-spun ^ “Should hev’ thought the air would hev > 
counterpane—which primitive stook of goods £ given ye an appetite—’spose you’re used, 
and chattels served to give her the feeling of a 5 though, to livin’ on slate-pencils and eich like.” 
landed proprietor. Nett had, besides, an inex-§ “Oh, no!” said the young lady, pleasantly, 
haustible box of home-made cake, and a wonder- jj “I am not at all fond of slate-pencils, but I de 
ful night-cap. ^ not feel hungry—I thank you.” 
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When the old lady had finished her doughnut, 
she put her head out of the window, and 
screamed to the driver: 

“ Now, Iliram, look sharp! We’re je9t cornin’ 
to Squire Jones’ hill—mind you don’t pass the 
house this time.” 

Hiram minded; and the old lady was soon 
deposited, doughnuts and all, at the terminus 
of her journey. The dreamy school-girl was 
not sorry to be relieved from her voluble com¬ 
panion ; and, being now comfortably in posses¬ 
sion of her rightful share of the back seat, she 
began to enjoy the journey. i‘ 

The vehicle soon turned into the woods; and 
the delicious, scented air woke her from her 
dreams, and sent her curls fluttering into her 
eyes. It was happiness, ecstasy, that ride 
through the autumn woods; and Miss Fanny 
had fairly forgotten the existence of the gen¬ 
tleman on top of the stage, when it was sud¬ 
denly brought to her remembrance in a most 
unexpected manner. 

Hiram’s attention being somewhat abstracted 
from his mettlesome steeds, instead of improv¬ 
ing the opportunity to run away, like well-con¬ 
ditioned horses, they stupidly rushed over a 
great, sprawling tree that lay at the side of the 
road, upsetting the stage, and apparently bang¬ 
ing it to pieces. 

When the gentleman of the fishing-rod had 
sufficiently recovered from his surprise to “com¬ 
prehend the situation,” ,he found himself de¬ 
posited on a heap of leaves, with a young lady 
in his arms—said young lady having done her 
duty, under the circumstances, and fainted away. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE WOODLAND WILD. 

“I hope you are not hurt?” 

“No—no, I—believe not,” replied the damsel, 
hesitatingly, feeling rather injured, on the whole, 
that no bones were broken, not even an ankle 
sprained. “But I am afraid,” with a very beau¬ 
tifying blush, “that I have crushed you by fall¬ 
ing on you—I am very sorry.” 

A smile gleamed out from the dark moustache. 
“I believe that people are most seriously injured 
when they do not feel it; but I cannot help im¬ 
agining that, were I in the condition you repre¬ 
sent, I should not be able to stand quite so 
firmly. I am very glad that I prevented you, 
perhaps, from falling on something harder.” 

At this stage of the conversation, both became 
rather at a loss for something to say—that is, 
something that should appear to the other to be 
just the proper observation to fit into that par¬ 


ticular place; and, of course, the more they 
s thought about it, the more fastidious they be- 
$ came, and* an awkward silence ensued—until 
j: they fortunately remembered the shattered vehi- 
;j cle and its driver. 

ij The tableau that presented itself, on turning 
< to look at theie articles, was quite striking. 

The coachman, wiAa a battered hat, and eur- 
j prised expression (^bountenance, was briskly 
\ rubbing his left knee, and anathematizing the 
\ horses—who, evidently satisfied with what they 
l had done, stood quietly before the stage, as 
\ though they had been sowing a few wild oats 
5 that must be planted then and there. 

I “Ain’t you a pretty couple?” soliloquized 
\ Hiram, the animals meanwhile hanging their 
’ heads quite consciously. “A nice little rumpus 
you’ve kicked up, to be sure! At your time of 
life, too!—sixteen years old, if you’re a day. 
Great old girls you are!” 

$ At this allusion to their age, the ancient 
^ mare9 seemed to bridle up in a manner that 
| was quite human; and the two passengers 
^ could no longer restrain their merriment at the 
\ driver’9 tirade. 

\ “Guess you ain’t much hurt,” said he, re¬ 
garding his knee rather rueftilly, “which is a 
n good thing on the hull—for you’ll Lev’ to be 
i Babes in the Wood for quite a spell, for all that 
ij I see to the contrary.” 

\ “Oh!” exclaimed Fanny, in dismay, “won’t 

\ we be in time then for the cars?” 

•; “Depends altogether on how fast you ken 
j> walk,” was the encouraging reply. “Shouldn’t 
j; expect, though, that a young gal of your build 
v could make out ten miles in two hours.” 

\ “What shall I do?” she continued, in perfect 
!; despair, “I must get home before night!” 
ij The stranger politely doffed his “wide- 
^ awake,” which be seemed to have restored to 
£ its place for that express purpose, and assured 
s Miss Fanny, with all the chivalric deference of 
^ a medieval knight, that her welfare and com- 
l fort would be, with him, matters of the first 
^consideration as long as bo enjoyed the honor 
\ of her society; that he could pledge his word 
i as to the certainty of her reaching New York 
v before evening, as there was a later train than 
^ that they were to have taken; and that, on the 
whole, he was convinced, if not from actual 
experience, at least from hearsay, that there 
were greater hardships in the world than a few 
hours* delay in the autumn woods. 

^ The young lady’s face brightened; and, in 
l spite of personal damages sustained in the fall, 
she was a very pleasant object to look upon. 
I For it is only heroines in novels who emerge 
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from such accidents with a perfectly fresh and * musically of all these things, until he was almost 
unruffled exterior; and, if tlie truth must be < in love with nature. 

told, the pretty school-girl’s face was not quite \ Had he ever seen the winter-green blossom? 
free from contact with Mother Enr£, her bon- j No, he believed he never had. It was a lovely, 
net was bent quite out of the pale of dignified \ little, creamy bell, not unlike the lily of the 
propriety, and her veil had slipped from her \ valley—and had he ever noticed how bright-red 
bonnet to her neck, and was nw floating down j berries were always heralded by white blos- 
her back. But, greatest, tria l or all! her hoops \ soms? He ransacked his small stock of botany, 
were mashed quite flat;^Kd she looked fully i but it only prpduced strawberry-blossoms; and, 
qualified to preach an Spying discourse on l fortunately, tjiey were white, 
female vanity. \ “And th® dogwood-tree,” continued Fanny, 

In spite of these disadvantages, however, her l enthusiastica^y, “there is some of it, now, just 
fellow-sufferer said to her very plainly, though^ over our h^d$; you know what creamy blos- 
without speaking at all, “I think you are \ som^ that h^J- Chestnuts, I declare!” and she 
charming”—and Miss Fanny, who understood ij was off again. 

the dialect in which this was uttered, appre- ^ The nutting expedition was so productive 
ciatcd it accordingly. £ that it was put to the vote, and carried unani- 

“ Allow me,” said the gentleman, in a bene- J mously, to dine upon the proceeds; and, Miss 
volent, elderly manner, (he might have been s Fanny being comfortably established on the 
twenty-five,) “to speak to you as a father J gentleman’s traveling-shawl, they had quite a 
would, and advise you to resign that stone \ primitive and cheerful little meal. Of course, 
seat, which is probably damp, and join me in a J they had been ignorant of each other’s exist- 
search for berries, and other nourishing articles j ence until that very morning, but they were 
appropriate to the characters of Babes in the s introduced by a master of ceremonies who sets 
Wood, which role ‘Hiram’ has unceremoniously $ all stiffness at defiance; for it is utterly impos- 
bestowed upon us.” £ sible for two people who have had a sociable 

There was something so genial, yet respectful, \ tumble from a crazy stage-coach, and been 
in his manner, that the bashful school-girl felt$ turned out to pasture together, like a couple of 
quite at ease with him; and the pleasant laugh ! innocent quadrupeds, to keep within the magic 
that rang out on the autumn air came from a \ circle of conventionality. Such an acquaint- 
heart that felt no care and feared no ill. I anco must progress more rapidly than an ordi- 

“Hiram ‘guesses that he’ll hev’ to stump it \ nary one; and people say and do things, at such 
to Jason Pitcher’s, two miles off,’ ” said the gen- \ times, that they would not say and do at other 
tleman, with a faithful imitation of country j times. 

twang, “and perhaps Jason, who is a black- \ “I do not know what to call you,” said 
smith, will come and look at our ark, and \ Fanny, in some embarrassment, 
see if its wounds can be dressed so that it j “My name is Norval,” was the reply, 
will hold together for the remainder of the s “‘On the Grampian Hills?* ” said she, archly, 
journey.” \ “I remember once hearing a boy at school 

“Oh!” exclaimed Fanny, with a spring of > ‘speak a piece,’ and he 6aid, ‘My name is Nor- 
delight, “there are some winter-green berries! s val on the Grampian Hills,’ in such a way that 
How beautiful they are!” and the next moment s I thought he had a different name for other 
she was on her knees, gathering the gleaming \ places.” 

fruit with an eagerness that amused her com-i “But my name is really Norval,” said the 
panion—while it rather saddened him that his > gentleman, with a smile. 

own spring-time of feeling was past. I “Is it?” exclaimed Fanny, “I am so glad— 

Winter-green berries are beautiful; and so are \ I like a handsome name. Mine is Fanny, Fanny 
the dark, glossy leaves—and the rich, many- * Nettleton.” 

shaded moss that grows close by—and the S “ Fanny ?” repeated Mr. Norval, reflectively; 
gnarled roots of old trees—and the bright, Octo- £ “it seems as if any one with that name must be 
ber sunshine that floods the whole picture—and 5 a flirt!” 

the glimpses, through bare branches, of distant i> “What u a flirt?” she inquired, in utter 
water—and the air, oh! that was indescribable— \ ignorance of .that beautifully striped and spotted 
it was life, and strength, and happiness; and £ tiger. 

the gentleman in the “wide-awake” hat listened s , “Pray God you may never know from expe* 
to the tongue that seemed to have been sud- i rience,” w*as the sad reply, as the memory of 
dcnly loosened, like a fountain, and warbled \ one who took from him his youth, and almost 
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his belief in humanity, darted, like a flame, * 
across the present. 

Fanny felt it incumbent on her to cheer up 
the youthful Melhuseleh; and she told him all 
about Miss Gedge, and their uneventful school 
life, until he felt inclined to envy the safety 
and freedom from temptation with which girls | 
seem hedged about from babyhood. ^ 

That part of the wood was beautifully open, J 
Consisting of hills and dales sprinkled with the \ 
thickly-falling leaves—and utterly silent, ex- { 
cept for the voice of birds and the rush of the 5; 
autumn wind. Fanny ran up down the | 
Hills with the elastic grace of a^bild <rf the $ 
forest; and Mr. Norval, who had not of late 5 
been used to this sort of exercise, followed her ^ 
footsteps as well as he was able. Once she \ 
murmured, as if to herself: ^ 

“ And o’er tlie hills, and far away <i 

Beyond thoir utmost purple rim, % 

Beyond the night, across the day, v 

Through all the world she followed him.” \ 

“You like Tennyson, then?” inquired her $ 
companion. j: 

“No,” replied Fanny, warmly, “I don’t ‘like’ $ 
him—that is so tame! I think that ‘Sleeping ^ 
Palace’ is one of the most exquisite things I \ 
ever read. But, Mr. Norval, do you know the \ 
‘Vision of Sir Launful?’ That is not Tcnny- $ 
son's, you know, but Lowell’s—I learned the < 
whole poem last June.” \ 

Would she repeat it for him? This was just j 
the place; and he only remembered enough of \ 
it to know that it was a perfect gem. | 

“No,” said she, smiling, “this is ‘just tho 5 
place' for ‘Evangeline’— < 

1 ThU Is the forest primevals 

\ 

and June is the proper time for ‘Sir Launful’— J 
but I will repeat it for you, if you really wish ^ 

u.” | 

Her auditor was more amused than he cared j 
to express by her perfect frankness and free- i 
dom from coquetry; but that sweet young voice, j 
freighted with the treasures of Lowell’s chef \ 
dCocuore, was a treat that did not come to a man $ 
every day, and he lost not a word or an echo, j 
When the sound of the last line had died away, ^ 
leaving a glittering tear in those soft eyes, the J 
“wide-awake” was doffed again in grateful 5 
acknowledgment; and Fanny was quite over- J 
whelmed by the amount of pleasure she had * 
unconsciously conferred. 5 

“Now,” said Mr. Norval, whb seemed to be : 
endowed with a great deal of practical good \ 
sense, “as the sum of our present, intentions is ' 
to get to New York, and not to spend the day : 
in the woods, I propose that you, lady fair, > 


allow yourself to be conducted back to the road¬ 
side, to inquire into matters and things in that 
region; that, if Hiram and his friend, Jason 
Pitcher, are not visible, I arrange you a seat 
in the broken ark, and then go in search of a 
wagon and team to convey us to the cars. 
But,” he added* laughingly, “as I may be de¬ 
voured by wild animals, or murdered for the 
sake of my watch &tid pocket-book, I would 
advise you to take whatever vehicle first pre¬ 
sents itself, as there is none too much time to 
secure tho four o’clock train. I will be as quick 
as possible, and strike into the woods again, for 
I thought I saw a hamlet in the distance. Au 
revoir —I have great confidence in Hiram’s slow¬ 
ness.” 

His adieu was as deferential as to a princess; 
and Fanny experienced a decidedly regretful 
sensation as his coat-skirts disappeared among 
the trees. She was too childlike to “fall in 
love” on so short a notice; but it was very 
lonely then in the woods, and almost any com¬ 
panion would have been acceptable. 

It seemed a long time since she bad Btood on 
Miss Gcdge’s piazxa, saying, “Good-by”—and 
yet it was only that very morning. Then she 
wondered if Cornelia would be glad to see her, 
and if she would send the carriage to the depot; 
but of course she would, for wasn’t she her own 
sister? How grand and stately Cornelia was! 
so beautiful, too! She wondered if she would 
call her “a little country bumpkin,” as she did 
tho last time she saw her? 

This same “Cornelia,” Mrs. Henry Chalmers, 
was the eldest sister of a family of two girls, 
who were left with scarcely any relative in the 
world but a fashionable maiden aunt, who im¬ 
mediately sent Cornelia, Who was of an under¬ 
standing Age, to Madame Crepand’s school, to 
learn to use the ammunition with which nature 
had provided her to re-establish the fortunes of 
her family. Cornelia profited so well by the 
instructions she received, that when at the ago 
of “sweet sixteen,” while walking in the loi^ 
procession that issued diurnally from Madame 
Crepand’s door, a susceptiblo young gentleman 
on the opposite side waved his handkerchief at 
pretty Miss Nettleton—and she, after the man¬ 
ner of school-girls generally, returned the wav¬ 
ing with epirit. Remembering the directions of 
aunt Seraphina, however, she thought to her¬ 
self: “I will find out all about him, and if he 
is not a good match, I need not wave again. I 
hope he is, though,” whimpered a little bit of 
nature that had escaped smothering, “for he is 
no handsome!” 

The young man with the peace flag proved 
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to be an excellent match—“unexceptionable,” s sion changed to one of surprise, as he inquired, 
aunt Scraphina said; and as he was very much \ “Where's the young gent?” 
in love, and his own master, the fair Cornelia; 1 “I do not know,” replied Fanny, perfectly 
found herself suddenly promoted from a merino \ bewildered by his non-appearance. “He said 
dress and linen collar to the dignity of the wed- j that he would go to the nearest village, and try 
ding trousseau, with silks and laces ad infinitum. ; to get a conveyance to take us to the cars, as 
“To be sure, the child was young,” Miss Sera- s he was afraid we should be late.” 
phina observed to a confidential friend, “and? “Which way did he go?” continued the 
Henry not much better, only twenty-one; but \ driver. 

he was such a desirable match that she really j Fanny pointed, as well as she could remem- 
couldn't afford to run the risk of losing him by S ber, to the spot of his disappearance; and Hiram, 
waiting. They were very much in love, poor \ with a sort of ehuckle, remarked, 
things! (as though they had the whooping-cough, S “I’ve kntered them woods, man and boy, 
or scarlet-fever,) and, on the whole, these early l well-nigh tbmy year—and they’re jest as tricky 
marriages were generally the happiest.” ; as some human critters. You think they’re all 

Fanny was not much acquainted with her \ clear, ond fair, and open, but they ain't; and 
6ister—having been tearfully appropriated, in \ like as not he’B lost, like the great goat ho is, 
early childhood, by Miss Gedge, as her lawful; for not sittin’ here and waitin’, like a reason- 
property, on account of a long-standing friend- s able bein’, instead of pokin' off on his own 
ship with Fanny’s mother; and Miss Seraphina \ hook. Horse and wagon, indeed! Much horse 
was not sorry to be relieved of one of “poor <: and wagon he'll git to-night, I guess!” 

William’s cherubs,” as she termed them; adding s “ What can we do?” asked Fanny, in distress 
that she was willing to deny herself for dear $ for an unfortunate fellow-creature. “It will not 
little Fanny’s sake, whom she knew that esti- \ do to go off and leave him, you know!” 
mable Miss Gedge would train up to be a useful 5 “We ken do one of two things,” rejoined the 
Christian gentlewoman—a class, she was sorry $ driver, coolly, “we ken go galivantin’ round the 
to say, (with a melancholy shake of the head) s woods all the afternoon—always in the wrong 
that was becoming more rare every day. \ place, of course—to hunt him up, and wait for 

From all this “prunes and prism” it was; the mornin’ train, and then go without him; or 
Fanny’s good fortune to be delivered; and there jj we ken give the horses their heads and let ’em 
was scarcely more in common between her and $ put for the cars, like sensible folks that ain’t got 
her relatives, than there is between an intclli- ; no time for nonsense.” 

gent young savage and the victim of too much i “Go on, then,” said Fanny, faintly, feeling 
civilization. \ all the time that it was rather ungrateful; and 

While the young lady sat thinking of all these j on they went, 
things, a wagon, with two men in it, came in \ They just caught the cars; and it was with a 
sight, and soon drew up beside the old stage. ; feeling of relief that the young traveler beheld 
“This is the lady,” said Hiram, after the s the spires of the great city at twilight. Of 
manner of men who explain panoramas, “and j course, there was no carriage, as that had been 
these are the horses, and this is the pesky old l sent to meet the other train, and then they gave 
stage. What do you think, Jase?” 5 her up for the day; so Fanny was obliged to 

The blacksmith, who was a Jack Bunsby sort ij make her way up to the Fifth avenue palace in 
^f man, scratched his head reflectively, with <; an omnibus. 

nis eyes on Fanny. “Young woman wants to <j Cornelia was astonished, and rather disposed 
get to her own folks afore night ?” \ to censure; but when she heard the day’s adven- 

“I must get to New York this afternoon!” \ tures, she was almost frightened 
cried Fanny, excitedly, “and I’ll pay you any- ^ “Be very careful,” said she, impressively, 
thing, if you’ll only take me to the cars.” j “about recognizing that man, if you ever meet 

Mr. Pitcher did not look at all moved, but \ him again—for one never knows what men, 
kicked the stage a little hero and there, and \ whom ono meets under such oircumstances, will 
then began to harness the horses to the wagon \ turn out There was Mary Cladgely, who be¬ 
lie had brought. His one horse he mounted j came quite fascinated with a man whom she 
himself, and, addressing no one in particular, ^ met in the coufctry, in some queer way or other; 
said, “You’ll hev’to look sharp arter the four > and the first time she went out, after she 
o’clock train,” and galloped off homeward. ; returned to the city, there was the Adonis, 
Hiram’s face seemed to say, “ There's a man s standing behind a counter ft t Stewart’s! I 
worth knowing,” but immediately his expres- ; should die of mortifioation if you got into such 
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a scrape, Fanny. It is a regular flirtation, ^ Mrs. Hylaper reveled in excitement, and 
though,” she continued, with a natural, womanly •> mixed up charity, worldliness, religion, and 
interest. 44 What became of the hero V* \ dissipation in a manner that was perfectly start- 

44 1 haven’t the slightest idea,” replied the sling; she seized every occasion, every “move- 
bewildered heroine of 44 a regular flirtation;” $ ment” whatever, and turned it to advantage, 
and Mrs. Chalmers was very much amused at ^ “This dreadful war”—although bewailed, with 
the account of his disappearance. ^ plump, jeweled hands uplifted, and eyes rolled 

“I only hope he won’t turn up again,” she < skyward, as though beseeching the enemy to 
observed, reflecting how extremely dangerous J return to their senses, andf cease harrowing her 
he would be with all that background of poetry, $ susceptibilities—was, on the whole, an excellent 

thing for her. In the beginning, Mrs. Hylaper, 
in spite of rather more than the average pro¬ 
portion of flesh, seemed to consider it to be for 
the good of her country that she should keep in 
perpetual motion; and one would almost sup¬ 
pose, to hear her hold forth on the subject, that 
“the chivalry” had turned out for the express 
purpose of doing battle with her. A flag, that 
CHAPTER III. i threw all other flags into the shade, floated 

a patriotic performance. \ from the turret of Mr. Hylaper’s residence— 

“ There was a sound of revelry by night,” to \ boxes upon boxes of eatable, wearable, and 
which the moon graciously lent her illumina- $ readable articles, were shipped thence to the 
tion; an important item when, as in this case, <1 army—all sorts of societies met there to work 
the scene is in the country, and many of the $ for the soldiers, and an admiring and apprecia- 
guests have an hour’s drive or two before them $ tive public raised Mrs. Hylaper to a pedestal, 
when the festivities are over. $ side-by-side with the women of the Revolution. 

The Hylaper Mansion was indefinitely situ- jj This was very gratifying indeed; but Mrs. 
ated “on the banks of the Hudson,” and was $ Hylaper, like Mrs. Joe Gargcry, had “a master 
all that could be desired, in point of size and ^ mind,” that exercised itself in continually de¬ 
accommodations, for almost any description of i> vising something new and newer yet; and with 
merry-making. * the aid of one of the lesser litterati , who fre- 

Plenty of rooms on the ground floor, plenty * quently enjoyed the hospitalities of her generous 
of piazza, wide halls and stair-cases, spacious !> establishment, an entertainment was arranged 
grounds, graveled walks and rustic seats left | that combined patriotism, taste, beauty, magni- 
nothing to be desired. j ficence, and the pleasure of doing a good action 

Mrs. Hylaper was a lady who lived for society, \ all in one. The proceeds of this were to be 
and whom society treated very graciously in ^ devoted to the “sick and wounded soldiers,” 
return. She was smiling, talkative, and cheer- < and tickets had been sold at a good price to 
ful to the last degree; always richly-dressed, i* those who could afford to pay for them; so that 
and with no apparent purpose in life but that $ Mrs. Hylaper’s parlors were filled with a well- 
of giving pleasure to others. She had been a $ to-do and appreciative audience—while groups 
widow, with one son, when she married Mr. ^ of admiring country people gazed from the 
Hylaper—a heavy, respectable kind of a man, s lawn, and gave vent to their enthusiasm in the 
who was installed in the comfortable mansion s most delightful and unsophisticated manner, 
aforesaid, where he wandered about at his $ In an upper room of the brilliantly-lighted 
wife’s parties, rather bewildered at things gene- ^ mansion, a young girl stood before a handsome 
rally—and disposed, when ho accosted ladies, to * mirror, arraying herself with great care and 
select the youngest and prettiest as the objects £ deliberation, as though she felt the importance 
of his attentions. $ of her task and respected it. This young per¬ 

son was attired in a robe of azure velvet, thickly 
sprinkled with gold stars, and falling behind in 
a long train, and opening in front to display a 
rich petticoat of crimson satin, striped horizon¬ 
tally with white. The open neck was filled 
with a stomacher of point lace, and neck and 
sleeves were trimmed with ermine fur. A mass 
respectability. * of rich brown ringlets were gathered at the back 


Every one spoke respectfully of Mr. Hylaper’s £ 
wealth, and Mr. Hylaper’s business talent; he l 
was largo and stout, and dignified-looking; not 5 
at all given to trifling—in short, one of those i 
solid, much looked-up-to men, of whom one sud- \ 
denly hears something dreadful, that blasts the l 
whole fair-seeming of a life-time of outward* 


novels, and mystery; and Fanny, feeling herself 
suddenly endowed with some importance, wrote 
Nett Hyde a graphic account ofAer “regular 
flirtation.” 

If she had only known, though, at the time, 
what it was, she said, she might have acquitted 
herself better. 
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of the head, and a flashing tiara, composed of * in rich satin, across her bosom, and indulging 
graduated stars, completed this singular attire. \ in an unorthodox fullness of skirt. No one, 
The young lady appeared to be satisfied with s though, seeing the shield, and the golden coro- 
lierself; and as the door opened, and she turned ^ net, on which was enameled, in largo letters, 
to greet the intruder, such a charming, full- s the word that roused our forefathers’ blood in 
length picture was presented as would excuse ? days of yore, could mistake the character in- 
almost any amount of vanity. The face was so \ tended. 

fair and youthful, and the expression so joyous, ^ The mistress of ceremonies collected the dif- 
that it was difficult to reconcile it with three $ ferent States from various apartments, in groups 
seasons of fashionable society. It was better \ of twos and threes, or more, andh most attrac- 
suited to the school-girl of three years ago; for $ tive constellation they formed; each being 
Fanny Ncttleton had not seemed to change in \ attired in what had been decided, in solemn 
that time, except to grow prettier. Outwardly, $ conclave, to fce the style most in keeping with 
at least; for as some half-dozen disappointed jj the State represented—only wearing in common 
ones spoke of her as “a sad flirt,” there must jj the scarf over the left shoulder containing the 
have been some foundation for the charge. It $ embroidered name. 

is sad to think of the guileless little heroine of jj Virginia, the Old Dominion, and the mother 
that day in the autumn woods thus transformed; J of Presidents, was dressed in a black velvet 
but three years of constant polishing and harden- jj robe of Revolutionary make—rich, old lace 
ing must leave their traces. I around the square neck and half-short sleeves, 

Mrs. Hylaper was a Saratoga acquaintance, jj hair done up high and powdered, and jewels 
who had happened upon Fanny the preceding jj flashing on arms and bosom. The pretty bru- 
summer; and, always on the alert for attrac- I nette, w'ho took this character, w T as pronounced 
tions, that sagacious lady had extorted from l to be a fresh, young portrait of Mary, the 
Mrs. Chalmers the promise that Fanny should \ mother of Washington. 

spend the month of September with her. Mrs. jj California wore a dress of amber satin, with 
Hylapcr was all smiles and graciousness, and $ heavy gold links on the round, bare arms, gold 
“dear Fanny’d” her charming guest morning, J powder glittering in her dusky hair, and a pair 
noon, and night; while, inwardly, she sacrificed jj of gold ear-hoops that would have set the 
to the propitious Fates who had kindly removed $ colored stewardess of a steamboat crazy with 
her son from so dangerous a neighborhood. $ envy. Mrs. Hylaper had taken care that every 
Looking at the girl now, with her natural s character should be made effective, and par- 
charms heightenqd by an unusual and most bo- J ticularly prided herself upon the saucy nose 
coming stylo of dress, Mrs. Hylaper felt more j; that had drawn upon its owner the role of 
than ever grateful; but, surveying the graceful j South Carolina. 

figure with pretended criticism, she exclaimed, i When the curtain drew up, and discovered 
“Perfect ! Ravishing! The Empire State will, £ the Goddess of Liberty, flanked on either side 
as usual, bear off the palm.” Then producing jj by her handmaids—Truth and Justice—and, ex- 
a rich scarf of red, white, and blue—on the > tending in two lines to the right and left, the 
white stripe of w r hich was embroidered in gold > fair representatives of all the Sovereign States, 
the name of “New York”—she tied it over ? there was much applause from nicely-gloved 
Fanny’s left shoulder, and the dress was com- 5 hands, and various names were spelled off the 
pletc. t scarfs by the county audience outside. Mrs. 

Very majestic was the step with which the i Hylaper would not have these worthies dis- 
Empire State walked the length of the room for j persed, for that would have been an unpopular 
inspection; and, as Mrs. Hylaper declared, she \ proceeding; and she always looked carefully to 
looked “every inch a queen.” A silk flag of 5 results of this nature. 

stripes and stars was carried in the right hand; $ When order was restored, the Goddess of 
and a more charming personation it was diffi- $ Liberty made a poetical harangue to her thirty- 
cult to conceive. Jfour children; and then all sang the “Star 

Mrs. Hylapcr, herself, was attired as the $ Spangled Banner,” which the audience took 
Goddess of Liberty—as nearly in*keeping with $ standing—joining in the chorus with praise- 
thc portraits of that celebrated female as cir- $ worthy enthusiasm; while from outside, there 
cumstances would allow; but as that lady’s *• was a mingling of gruff voices, and some more 
usual attire is little more than a skirt of the \ silvery tones, whose only public field of exer- 
kind now termed “lanky,” her representative jj cise was the village choir, 
had improved matters by wearing the shield, $ This duty over, they proceeded with the 
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business of the evening; and the various States J Virginia was majestically floating off, when 
in succession defiled before the goddess, each $ all hands joined in singing something about the 
tnaking an obeisance, and deliverihg an appro- $ grave of Washington; to which the Old Dominion 
priate address in unexceptionable verses. I listened politely, and went just the same. Some- 
A deep blush flitted over the face of the fair Uhing was fired off, and Fort Sumter fell; the 
Empire State, as, with her sweeping train, borne $ poor, distracted goddess called for war, and a 
gracefully by two little fairies in white, she \ ferocious figure, armed cap-a-pie in tin armor, 
advanced to the front of the stage, and delivered < appeared upon the scene, and evidently excited 
the longest speech that had yet been recited, \ more amusement than terror; for the audience 
in the course .of which she very prettily re-^laughed, and applauded, and said, “Pretty good 
minded the Goddess of Liberty of her own * for Clarendon Lamb!” And Clarendon Lamb 
wealth and importance—observing that, as no < came out afterward, without the armor, And 
prouder, so no more faithful subject paid her s sang a bugle-like song, of which the refrain 
allegiance—and concluding with a prayer that j was: “Liberty, or Death!” which he whispered 
her own prosperity might depend on her loyalty } gently, as though afraid of disturbing some one. 
to her sovereign. The regal air and proud j He was a very meek-looking youth, indeed, 
humility were irresistible; and when she grace- \ and did not seem capable of anything so deci- 
fully dropped on one knee before the goddess, 5 ded as either Liberty, or Death; but one of the 
and bowed the bright head, with its glittering j audience chose to take it literally, and com- 
tiara, “in homage due,” “the hou^e” could j mented, with a disparaging glance at the god- 
contain itself no longer—but broke forth into \ dess, “Death, by all means!” This was rather 
such peals of applause, that the goddess whis- j ungrateful, while enjoying her hospitality; but 
pered, under its cover, ; people will do such things. 

“Fanny, you are a perfect little enchantress! } Tho drama, or tragedy, or whatever it was, 
You must repeat your speech, my dear—the ^ finished by every thing coming right again; and 
public demand it.” And Fanny rose to her feet, ; then everybody sang “Hail Columbia,” and ad- 
with a deepened color, and began again. t journed to the dancing-room. 

Her eyes, by some magnetic attraction, wan- * All but Mrs. Hylaper; and she pounced on 
dered to the far end of the room; and there ; the quiet individual in the corner, and gasped, 
they came in contact with another pair of eyes t rather than said, 

that had a wondrous gift of staring; and, look * “Archibald! Where, in the name of all that 
where she would, Fanny was conscious of the : is wonderful, have you come from?” 
steady gaze of those persevering orbs. They*;: “From camp,” was the smiling reply. “I got 
belonged to a quiet-looking individual, in mili- «> a scratch at Antietam, and am at home on a 
tary undress, with a sun-burnt, closely-shaven J furlough; but, mother, you do not seem par- 
visage, and his arm in a sling, who was stand- ; ticularly glad to see me. Or is your mind pre- 
ing apart in a corner, and seemed very much s occupied by the business of the evening?” 
engrossed by the performance. S “It is so unexpected,” she murmured, giving 

Fanny felt bewildered, she knew not why, \ him what he felt to be a sort of duty kiss; “but 
and those dark eyes quite unsettled her self- \ come and be introduced to somebody, if you are 
possession—until there was a visible tremble $ not too tired. Does your arm pain you much?” 
in her voice, and she was inexpressibly thank- £ “No, not much,” he replied, coldly; and this 
ful when her speech was ended. She was evi- | was his welcome home. 

dently the favorite of the audience, and admiring * That azure velvet dress was closely sur- 
words and looks followed her into the compara- > rounded all the evening; and it was not until 
tive retirement on one side of the stage. \ the last carriage had driven off that Mrs. Hyla- 

Some of the speeches were facetious, and ? per said, with a groan, 
some were sentimental; some of the performers \ “Oh! Fanny, this is my son, Archibald La- 
were bold, and others were frightened; but, on \ throp; Archibald, Miss Nettleton.” 
the whole, every one admitted that it passed off j “I am not ‘Miss Nettleton/ to-night,” said 
very well—though none of them equaled the \ Fanny, laughing, “I am the Empire State; and 
Empire State. South Carolina seceded, and \ until I get rid of these heavy robes, I shall not 
was saucy—abundantly fulfilling the promise ; feel like myself. So, good-night,” and she 
of her nose; Massachusetts quarreled with her j glided up tho stair-case. 

and waxed furious; New York prettily inter- \ “That is a dangerous girl,” said Mrs. nylaper, 
fered with regal authority; and, in the words of : impressively, shaking her head at Fanny in the 
the crowd outside, there was “a grand to-do.” \ distance. . 
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“Is slie?” replied her son, with rather a pecu- < 
liar smile. t 

“What has gone wrong now?” asked Mr. \ 
Hylapcr, in some surprise, when alone with \ 
his wife; for he perceived, from unmistakable < 
signs, that the partner of his bosom was in l 
rather an irritable mood. \ 

“Did you know that Archibald hod come \ 
home on a furlough?” she inquired, in reply. j 
“Why, yes, of course I did—but, with most j 
mothers, that would be a cause of rejoicing.” j 
“Not with such a girl as Fanny Nettleton in j 
the house; and, unfortunately, I don’t care to } 
offend her by packing her home again—*whick \ 
is what I feel most like doing.” j 

“I don’t sec what there is against Fanny,” \ 
.said Mr. Hylapcr, perversely; “there is neither s 
insanity nor scrofula in the family that I am J 
aware of.” J 

“There are two things against her,” replied \ 


his wife, resolutely. “In the first place, ahe is 
poor—and in the next place, she has too deci¬ 
ded a will of her own to make an agreeable 
daughter-in-law.” 

“She docs not appear to me to be at all sus¬ 
ceptible,” remained Mr. Hylapcr; “perhaps she 
won’t care to captivate Archibald.” 

Mr. Hylaper’s opinion of Fanny’s suscep¬ 
tibility was founded upon the fact of his having 
offered a morning kiss to that young lady, who 
was looking especially fresh and pretty, upon 
the plea of being “old enough to be your 
father, my dear;” but as the old gentleman’s 
visage was not unlike that of an owl, and by 
no means a kissable one, Fanny had rather 
peremptorily declined. 

Mrs. Hylapcr deigned no reply to such an ab¬ 
surd suggestion; and Mr. Hylapcr was allowed 
to pursue his journey to the land of dreams. 

(to be continued.) 


WEARY. 

BY PHILA fiENRIETTA CASE. 


Tub wind goes Robbing down the glen, 
The dismal, dripping rain and sleet 
We hear, with many a wailing moan. 

Go pattering on their misty feet. 

And sweeping last year’s withered leaves 
Far up the long, deserted street. 

I shiver with a vague unrest— 

I sicken with a nameless dread— 

For, oh! this dismal rain and sleet 
Is beating on thy darling head! 

And this wild, sobbing Winter wind 
Is moaning o’er thy lonely bed. 

I see again the fervid noon, 

The fierce rays of the July sun, 

The tramping of ten thousand men, 


The thundering crash of many a gun; 
The fierce charge up the reeking hill— 
And then, my life with thine is done. 

Ah, me! the world is wild and proud. 

And many a poisoned, bitter dart 
Is aimed, by cruel, human hands, 

At my sore, fainting, bleeding heart. 

It would not be so, but they know 
Uow cold and powerless now thou art. 

Oh! darling, the damp valley-clods. 

Press not so heavy on thy bead 
As do the ills of lifo on minu 
And sweeter far thy lowly bed. 

Thou thus to live—than thus to bear 
The cross, and know that thon art doad. 


WISHING. 


Oh ! I wish that I were a bird! 

I would sing till the ancient woods were stirred; 

Till they answered back, from their thousand leaves, 
The sweet, wild song which the Summer weaves; 

Till the woods and the waters, the earth and the sky, 
Should fill the earth with a glad reply; 

I would pour my soul in a rapturous lay. 

And float on its pinions away, away. 

Oh! I would that I were a flower! 

Silently Ikwii in a sunny hour, 

Growing up by the mountain streams— 

A thing oi beauty, a thought of dreams— 


Their eup of being hath no alloy, 

To be so beautiful must bo joy! 

Only to you, sweet flowers, ’tis given. 

To keep in this world the stamp of Heaven. 

Oh! I would that I were a star! 
jj I would shine in the calm bluo vault afar, 

<; Away from the earth, with Its strife and care— 
\ Naught but the pure and the beautifhl there; 
s Nearing the song of the starry spheres, 

^ Joining their music through countless years; 

;> Guiding the mariner over the sea, 

£ Blessing and blessed my lot should be. 


BY CARBIE SPENCER 
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AN ELDERLY MAN’S MISTAKE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


I was forty-five years old—more than old 
enough, you young people will think, to have 
known better. But as years go on, you will 
find that the approaching winter docs not chill 
the heart, that its needs are as numerous as in 
early youth, only more difficult to satisfy. 

Why had I never married? A short story, 
and a common one; too ordinary to deserve 
more than the briefest mention. Full twenty 
years before, I had been in love, as the young 
usually are, not with the girl to whom I was 
engaged, but with the ideal to which I gave her 
likeness. 

The engagement was broken off, and she mar¬ 
ried somebody else. Suffered, did I? Never 
mind such questions. I cannot think of those' 
days, even now, without a strange pity for my¬ 
self. 

It was long before I recovered from that 
blow. There was the fresh wound to heal; then 
the misanthropic doubts of all the world, harder 
still to bear; then the dead, cold feeling about 
my heart—hardest of all—which locked its 
pulses for years and years, and wore the last of 
my youth out under its pressure. 

It all passed at length, at least as much as 
such things ever do pass. The scars remained, 
and the bitter teachings of experience could not 
be forgotten, but I had learned the difference 
between my dream and the reality. Those days 
were only a memory. 

Effic is a brilliant, dashing woman of the 
world now. When I sec her, with her painted 
cheeks and false gayety, seeking forgetfulness 
In the scenes where she wore out all freshness 
and truth, I often wonder if she can possibly 
have any identity with the girl so full of romance 
and poetry. 

But this is nonsense; that episode of my 
youth has nothing to do with the real life of 
after-years. 

Yes, I was forty-five, and the blossoms had 
clustered over my heart again; but I could not 
tell whether it was only a brief Indian summer, 
coming before the winter of age, or a second 
bloom of life and richness, like the double fruit¬ 
age season of a tropical climate. 

Ursula Grant was not at all the sort of girl 
with whom, according to the usual preconceived 


ideas, an elderly man would have fallen in love. 
She was not in the least yielding, or dependent, 
in her nature, she thought vigorously, and her 
opinions were broad and liberal, without being 
in the faintest degree tinctured with any of the 
sins of the age. 

Indeed, she was essentially feminine; there 
was a ladyhood, if there be BUch a term, about 
her which marked her slightest word or move¬ 
ment. She was a very proud creature, but it 
was a strong, honest pride that could never 
have stooped in tlio slightest degree. 

She rode well, she had numerous accomplish¬ 
ments; she was handsome, witty, rich and 
courted; you can see at once how ridiculous 
my little romance was—never mind, it was none 
the less serious to me. 

I have begun to describe her as she appeared 
to those who knew her well; let me give, if I 
can, the impression she must have produced 
upon ordinary acquaintance, between whom 
and her soul therq was many a barred door 
which they had no magic to open. 

She was youthful-looking to a degree—I did 
not imagine her over eighteen, and I remember 
thinking, the first evening I saw her, what a 
pity it was so young a girl should have become 
so familiar with the world that it had evidently 
lost all its gloss and novelty for her. 

She was leaning back in a crimson chair, sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of men, unconcerned and 
easy to an extreme that would have made almost 
any other girl appear bold, dispensing Ler 
smiles with too much evenness to be accused of 
coquetry. I recollect so well the thing which 
just attracted me toward her—if it had not been 
for that, I might never have looked at her again, 
and so that crisis in my fate would have been 
avoided. 

She had been laughing and talking gayly. 
Suddenly, when she believed no one was remark¬ 
ing her, I saw a deep, earnest look settle over 
her countenance—a longing, wistful expression 
darkening her gray eyes. I seemed to read her 
character in that glance. She was not satisfied 
with her life; she had longings and aspirations 
beyond the fashionable existence in which cir¬ 
cumstances had plunged her. 

I w’as presented to her soon after, but wo had 
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little conversation; half a dozen young dandies ' delicious voice was talking to her soul that 
were besieging her to dance. Naturally, my s night as it usually did. 

waltzing days were over, and I even left her to $ Then another person entered the box. Watch- 
yield to their entreaties, if only to escape their ^ ing her as I did, with my heart in my eyes, the 
vapid expostulations. least change, which would have been impercep- 

A few nights after, we met again, for my $ tible to another, did not escape me. 
friends had wearied me into society that winter. <; I saw her hand tremble nervously—a passing 
We conversed for a long time, and, I may as > trouble in her face. I looked at the new-comer 
well tell you at once, after that evening I went J —it was Walter Thorne. I recognized him at 
out cheerfully and with expectation—those gay l once, for I had met him in Europe one year 
circles had again a charm for me—I should j, before. 

meet Ursula Grant. :> He seated himself by her. I could easily 

She was frank and open with me from the s imagine how brilliantly he was talking, I knew 
first; thero was not the slightest shade of < his powers so well. He was very handsome, 
coquetry in her manner; she did not hesitate to !; too, and young—only twenty-eight. Ah ! folly 
betray the pleasure she felt in my society, and s of my blindness, that I had so long refused to 
treated me like a valued friend. cure! 

I suppose those about put a different con- c I heard two men behind me in convcrsa- 
struction upon her actions from the one which < tion. 

I did. Had I been a mere looker-on, I should ^ “Sec,” one of them said, “Thorne is back in 
have seen the folly of a man of my age indulg- s his old place.” 

ing in such dreams, but I could not analyze the $ “He is the only man who could ever tame 
matter where my own feelings were so vitally $ that proud girl,” replied the other, 
concerned. ^ “ You believe she really cares for him?” 

It was because I was growing an elderly man £ “Nothing more certain ! It’s an old affair, 
that she gave me her friendship and her society \ I rather think Thorne trifled with her as he does 
with such entire freedom; because she never t: with all women. This coming back, though, 
dreamed it possible that I should flatter myself £ looks serious; he must marry, for he is about 
with fallacious hopes, and imagine that I could i; at the end of his own fortune.” 
steal the sunshine of her youth to brighten the s* “I wonder if Miss Grant ever heard the story 
approach of my winter. s of Madame de Lucinan?” 

I had known her for months when that reve- \ “Ah, bah! All Paris and New York rang 
lation burst upon me. I will not tell you how it $ with it! My dear fellow, it will only make him 
.^fleeted mo—as far as it is possible, you shall ^ the more popular; there is not a woman in the 
have only the bare details of my story—my < house but would fall at his feet; he’ll carry off 
autumn’s romance. 5; Miss Grant at last.” 

It was Walter Thorne’s return from Europe ^ I rose from my seat and left the house. I 
which forced the truth upon my mind. $ hurried home—desolate, mocking word to me 

I had gone to the opera, that night, with un- J now. 
usu^l elation of spirits—you know, nine times j: I remember once traveling in Norway during 
out of ten, it is in a similar mood that trouble $ mid-summer. I was resting in a valley among 
cpmes upon us. j: the lofty mountains—I never saw anything to 

I saw Ursula Grant enter her box; how beau- '< equal the beauty of the place, or the luxuriance 
tifully she looked that evening, wrapped in her i* of the vegetation. It seemed impossible that 
white opera cloak, her hair simply dressed, and \ the emerald freshness of the grass could ever 
no ornaments but a single string of pearls about ^ fade, or the blossoms grow pale, 
her neck. \ That very night there came a frost, and when 

She looked so entirely different from any i I rose, the next morning, the valley stretched 
other woman in the house; there might have s out before me bleak and desolate—not a flower, 
been thqse more brilliant and handsome, but j not a blade of grass had escaped the blight, 
there was a something in her manner and ap- £ So the frost settled down on my heart, that 
pcarance which even high breeding does not \ night, as sudden and more fatal than that of 
express, that I never saw equaled. ^ the Northern clime. Other summers would 

She looked listless and somewhat weary, ns s come, and in their brightness fresh flowers 
she often did of late, leaving the men who : would blow, and fragrant grasses put up their 
entered the box to the care of her aunt, although s verdant shoots; but in my soul there wnukl be 
I doubt, much as she loved music, if Medori’s s on new season of light and warmth which might 
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brighten the desert Where there was not one ^ many things, more lofty and lasting than the 
oasis, not one pleasant fountain left. $ pleasure and foolish anticipations of early 

I did not see Miss Grant for several days. I s youth.” 
could endure my solitude no longer, nor could $ She laughed a little at her own earnestness. 

I bear that the world should say I was a foolish, ji “I can feel this,” she went on, ‘‘because I 
disappointed man. «: am no longer a young girl; but, unfortunately, 

I must wrap my dead hope in its shroud and I find nothing to take.the place of my first illu- 
go out onco more among men, hiding cautiously } sions. I am a mere nonentity, dreaming of 
the dreary burthen laid on my heart. I must s wonderful things which I have not the energy, 
learn to accept my fate, at least, with compo- i even if I had the talent, to attempt.” 
sure. There was no one to blame but myself, J ^But you have much beyond,” I said: “a 
she had no share in the deception which I had j happy future, love, and contentment; they are 
practiced toward my own soul. ^ better than all the honors of a king.” 

I must learn to see her with that brilliant < I saw the color come and go on her cheek, 
man by her side—must look forward to the ^ her eyes wander wistfully about. Oh! I knew 
lonely future which had no promise left. J of whom she was thinking! 

I saw her; she beckoned to me with the old \ As if there was some mysterious affinity be- 
cordiality. It seemed to me that there was a \ tween their souls, Thorne came up at the in¬ 
change in her appearance; the restless, anxious i stant when I knew that her thoughts were full 
look which I had sometimes noticed in her face s of him—that slight thing was very painful to 
was gone entirely; the weary, listless manner S me. 

was gone, too—yes, I read in her face the full- | “Ah! Mr. Digby, ,f he said, in his gay man- 
ness of content and hope. j ner, “I am very glad to meet you again! So 

It was for his return that she had waited—it ) you have not given up the world yet—really, 
was his presence that thus sunned her youth \ it is too bad of you elderly fellows to interfere 
and beauty to their fullest blooming. \ with us young ones as you do.” 

“Have you been out of town?” she asked. J The manner in which he spoke precluded the 
*‘I have not seen you for several days.” \ idea of premeditated offence, yet I felt certain 

“Only busy; you know I have to steal my s that he intended the remark to be disagreeable, 
leisure hours.” 5 If so, he certainly should pot have the petty 

Truly, I spoke no lie; I had been about the \ gratification of supposing that he had annoyed 
business which so many men are called upon \ me, and I answered him in the same laughing 
quietly to perform—shrouding and burying my t manner, although I would not swear that I de¬ 
dead—and now I was back in the world without \ nied myself the pleasure of barbing my words 
even the poor consolation of wearing mourning {with a slight sting. 

for that which I had lost. | “Miss Grant,” he said, “you promised me 

“I envy your life,” she said; “there is some- | this dance.” 
thing in duty well performed that gives comfort $ “And you prove a very importunate creditor,” 


and peace.” 5 

“We look for that as we grow old,” I replied, $ 
smiling quietly. She received my words in jest. ^ 
“You can afford to trifle with that subject,” \ 
she returned, “but it is different with a woman. I 
Only fancy, I am twenty-three—I heard myself s 
called an old. maid the other night.” 5 

“And I am forty-five.” I 

“But, for a man, that is not-” i 

“Old—only elderly—a much more offensive 5 
term.” \ 

“If you were any one else, 1 should think \ 
you In earnest, but I know such petty things do \ 
hot trouble you.” \ 

“Do you think I am different from others 
men? Why should I not cling to youth and its l 
enjoyments as well as the rest of the world?” \ 
“Because you are above them,” she replied, \ 
seriously. “You havo other aims—a reputation, * 


she returned, with a smile. 

I thought he seemed annoyed at her jesting 
words—it was a sure proof of the intimate rela¬ 
tions between them for him to take the liberty 
of being offended. 

I watched him lead her away. She gave me, 
as usual, kind words, but I fancied that I per¬ 
ceived a restraint in her manner after Thorne 
came up. 

Even the old friendliness must give way be¬ 
fore that deeper feeling—perhaps it was better 
so. It would be a long time before I could 
content my heart with that chill consolation 
where it had hoped and entreated so much. 

The evening was tiresome and odious to me 
beyond expression, but I forced myself to re¬ 
main, to appear as usual. Indeed, indeed 1 
could not have endured any one to suspect my 
suffering. 
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I wondered if it would be possible for me to j soul that its records must go with me into 
subdue that yearning l/)ve into an affection J eternity. 

such as a father might have for his child—to \ Then the old idea of lingering near her would 
make myself her firm friend, and, should she $ return—the morbid fancy, born of my own sel- 
ever require it, her protector while my life J fishness, that she would, one day, need my 
lasted. \ friendship and counsel—and overthrow all my 

I feared that love for Walter Thorne would \ resolutions of separating myself from her for- 
not suffice for the happiness of future years. ^ ever. 

He was a man of brilliant talents, perhaps his \ So the weeks dragged on, and I grew 
vices were n.ot greater than those of half Jiis^ ashamed of my own folly, which would,-have 
companions; but I thought I knew Ursula Grant \ been despicable in the merest boy. But I was 
well enough to be certain that she would be far i powerless to call, up the energies which had 
more exacting than ordinary women in the \ supported me through life; they eluded my 
habits and character of the man whom she pro- l grasp like spirits refusing to obey the spell of 
mised to love and honor through all time. s a mortal who had once been their master. 

Then I smiled at my own folly; I had once^ I linger over these trivial records of my feel- 
sufficicntly deceived myself in regard to her. J ings as if T feared to approach the end—you 
I was so blinded by my feelings that I was in $ have already divined what it will be. 
no state to judge of anything where she was ^ Thorne took every opportunity of seeking my 
concerned. ^ society. Perhaps some instinct had revealed to 

One thing was certain—she loved Walter^ him the truth which I had concealed from the 
Thorne. } rest of the world, and he found a petty plea- 

Wceks went on. He was always haunting her \ sure in petting my hidden bruises, 
presence, and their engagement was talked of* There was an insolent triumph in his hand- 
as a matter of course. People only wondered J some face when we met, a lurking sarcasm in 
that it was not publicly announced—I waited? every tone of his pleasant voice. Had I not 
for the tidings as a condemned criminal might ^'learned to tame the fiery spirit of my young 
for the date of his execution. \ days, I should have been unable to bear those 

They told me it was an old love on both 5 things—as it was, 1 made no sign. Under all 
sides; many persons said that once he had not 1 the irritation and pain there was a sort of satis- 
treated her well. I never believed that. Shcj faction in remembering that I bore these things 
* was so proud, so strong in her pride, that, had ; for her dear sake; I could neither be an enemy, 
it been so, she would never have received him > nor bring harm to the man whom she loved, 
again, even if she had dealt her own heart its j More and more Ursula Grant avoided me. 
death-blow in the refusal. s ner clear, truthful eyes that had once expressed 

I* saw plainly that my only hope of gaining 5 such honest friendship, such real pleasure in my 
anything like composure was in avohiing her \ society, were now averted when I approached, 
society—I had will enough left to do that at S and the proud mouth had lost the smile in which 
least. \ my foolish heart had so long sunned itself. 

About that time her manner toward me $ If I joined the circle where she was seated, 
changed; she grew distant and reserved, almost | her mauner grew cold and restrained; very 
haughty often. I could not tell whether I had, j soon she would feign some excuse to leave it, 
in some way, offended her, or if it was Thorne's > or would allow’ me to bo forgotten in the idle 
work. It was impossible for me to demand any ) chatter of the youths who thronged about 
explanation, I could not trust my determiua- \ her. 

tion or my heart. i That was the hardest of all, to feel that I had 

He had never liked me, I knew that well; but < become a shadow upon her pleasure and hap- 
I was sorely grieved to think he should, in any ij piness! Surely, I had in no w*ay offended her; 
way, have prejudiced Ursula Grant against me. < she had grown weary of my society; yes, I was 
Still, when I reflected, I saw that it was all for l an elderly man—my place was at home by my 
the best. It was well that every tie between us \ lonely fireside—I had no right to intrude in the 
should be broken beyond the possibility of re- < haunts of the merry and young, 
union—it was my only hope of future peace. ^ I had gone to Washington; I thought seri- 
I would take my broken life away from her ^ ously of accepting an appointment abroad which 
presence, it would never again cross hers, and s' had been offered me. The gay season was at 
she would soon forget the brief episode which, $ its height; New York seemed to have emptied 
to me, had become so much a portion of my $ itself bodily into the capital. 
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Only a few days after my arrival, I met Walter $ did not know Miss Grant and her aunt were 
Thorne in the avenue. ^ here.” 

“I did not know you were here,” he said; * “Nothing very extraordinary; I have been 
“you disappeared so suddenly that I concluded «: constantly occupied, and have seen no one.” 
either you were laid up with the gout or had ij “So you are going to Europe? flow conve- 
turned Trappist.” i; nient that old Standish should have died! If it 

“Is that your idea for the future by way of Was only Paris instead of Naples. Do you 
expiation for your own sins?” ijknow, I think there is an added shade of dig- 

“I suppose that is a mild attempt at satire! $ nity in your manner since you blossomed into 
Now don’t grow spiteful; it is the last resource \ an ambassador.” 

of old bachelorhood.” ^ “It exists in your imagination; I have not 

“Do you stay here long?” I asked. $ received any such position.” 

“Impossible for me to say. I am at the orders l “But the Globe, this morning, said that you 
of a couple of fair ladies; you can understand I had accepted it.” 

how delightfully uncertain my movements are.” \ “You ought to know, as well as any one, that 
He meant Ursula Grant and her relative—he \ the reports concerning people’s affairs and ac- 


had come there with them. Probably the en¬ 
gagement was acknowledged at last. I felt as 
if an east wind had suddenly struck my unpro¬ 
tected heart. 

I avoided receptions, levies, every place where 
I should be likely to meet her. The knowledge 
that she was near helped me to make my deci¬ 
sion. I determined to go abroad, and the jour¬ 
nals announced the fact, although I had not 
definitely accepted the offer. 

I went, one evening, to the house of an old 
friend whom I had not visited for some time, 
and who had that morning met me on the street 
with numberless reproaches. 

The servant said Mrs. Yernon was out, but I 
went in. She had asked me to assist her in 
some project, and I wished to leave a note in¬ 
forming her that the matter was satisfactorily 
settled. 

The man showed me into the library. I sat 
down and scribbled my message; just as I was 
folding it, the door opened and Walter Thorne 
entered the room. 

“You here?” he said, and I caught the frown 
which he hid instantly under a smile. 

“As you see,” I replied. 

“I thought at first it was your ghost! Writing 
notes, too—looking melancholy as a poet. I 
think it doubtful if you will see Miss Grant—” 

“I should have gone to the hotel if I had in¬ 
tended to do so.” 

“Then you did not know she was visiting Mrs. 
Yernon?” he asked, with a quick, suspicious 
glance. 

“I did not. The servant said Mrs. Vernon 
was out, but as I had a message for her, I came 
in to write this note, which having done, I will 
bid you good-night.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry; you will condemn me 
to solitude, for the other ladies are out too, 
and I am waiting for them. How odd that you 


tions are not always to be depended upon.” 

He understood the sarcasm. 

“I hope there is no difficulty about your get¬ 
ting it. It would be shameful of the Adminis¬ 
tration to deceive you after all you have done 
for it.” 

“Pray reserve your indignation; the post is 
mine, if I choose to accept it.” 

“Which, of course, you will.” 

“Why of course?” 

“It seems only natural that you should do so. 
You have no family, nothing to keep you here,” 
he added, with a searching look. 

I bore his scrutiny well enough, only bowing 
in reply. 

“I can’t understand your hesitation,” he con¬ 
tinued. “If you were a young man—I beg your 
pardon-” 

“For what?” 

He laughed; the sound was malicious and 
ill-natured in spite of his friendly manner. 

^ “After all,” he said, “I need not have stop- 
$ped; I know you are not foolishly sensitive 
J about your age, as so many elderly men are. 
$ If you were a young man, one would fancy that 
^ it was some love-affair which detained you 
i» here.” 

£ “People would naturally assign some silly 
|reason; they always do in such cases.” 

| “I understand the gentle reproof,” he re- 
turned, laughing again. 

J “But do you know, at one time I was half- 
? inclined to think such was the case?” 

I “What do you mean?” 

\ “Why, that, after waiting all these years, you 
»had allowed Cupid to surprise you; we are 
s alone, so I can say this.” 

ij I am sure I looked perfectly composed; I re- 
; turned his glance steadily and with a smile. 

£ “ So you really thought that ?” 

> “I did, indeed, for the first few weeks after 
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my return; so many of your acquaintance ; 
assured me that it was so, and I could divine $ 
no other reason for a man of your age getting $ 
up such a sudden interest in society.’* ? 

All these things he said in a way so frank and ? 
friendly that no person could have considered ; 
them impertinent; laughing at his own folly, ? 
assuming an air as if he now fully appreciated ; 
me and considered mo superior to such weak- $ 
ness. ^ 

I longed to put a violent end to our acquaint- $ 
ance on the instant; to dash my fist in his \ 
smiling face and repay his covert insults by an $ 
open demonstration of hatred. \ 

-“To be sure, the lady was one who would | 
have made the weakness pardonable even in a ‘ 
man like you—all the world said that. I, of 
all men, wou]d have so considered.” 

He was trying to make me betray some evi¬ 
dence of feeling; he wanted to gratify his vanity ^ 
by assuring himself that I had suffered. I 

“And who was the lady?” I asked, still with \ 
a smile, though I felt it burn my lip like a hot | 
coal. ^ 

“Miss Grant, of course; I have no other ^ 
‘bright, particular star,* you know.** i 

“Just now?” ^ 

“Don’t be sarcastic; I talk openly to you.” $ 
“Many thanks for the confidence you repose $ 
in me; though I can hardly call it that. I ^ 
suppose your engagement is already acknow- £ 
lodged?” | 

“No, oh! no.” | 

“But it soon will be?” I 

He hesitated for an instant; the interrogate- l 
ries had taken a quick turn; he was now on the l 
defensive. :* 

“I cannot tell when; you know a woman’s? 
way—the sex loves to be tyrannical! Tell me $ 
something?” $ 

“If it is in my power.” £ 

“What makes Miss Grant, Ursula—I may $ 
call her so to you—dislike you so much?” ? 

. “Cannot you answer that question more? 
easily than I?” $ 

“Indeed, no,” he replied, not appearing to S 
understand the significance of my question. * 
“I have asked her, but she gives no reason.” > 
“Thenshe does dislike me?” £ 

“She never said so.” ? 

“Still you know it.” \ 

“One must judge from her manner; she \ 

avoids you-” £ 

“Yes; Miss Grant evidently dislikes me.** ? 

“Never mind; if it is ever in my power to j 

influence her-” \ 

“Thanks. If people do not like me of their J 


own free will, I should not care for a friendship 
springing from the interposition of others.” 

“ You speak a little bitterly; you are not sore? 
I hope there was no truth in my suspicion-” 

“The suspicion was pardonable, Mr. Thorne; 
the fear would be impertinent.” 

He flushed angrily, but restrained himself. 

I cannot tell why; for the first time I had a 
doubt of his engagement with Ursula Grant. 

“Are you going to marry that lady?” I asked. 

“What a singular question—so blunt-” 

“You have not hesitated to ask me several, 
to-night, equally unscrupulous. Are you .en¬ 
gaged to Miss Grant?” 

“Really, my dear friend, you are indiscreet.” 

“Yes or no? If not, you have no right to 
allow such an impression to go abroad.” 

“I believe you are neither Miss Grant’s guar¬ 
dian nor mine,” he began, angrily, but checked 
himself. “I will tell you the truth,” he added, 
with a sudden change of manner—the air of 
open, almost boyish confidence, which he could 
assume at will. “I know a secret is safe with 
you.” 

I was silent. 

'‘The truth is, my dear Digby, when I first 
came into society, I was a sad flirt, I did not 
treat Ursula Grant quite well.” 

“You trifled with her?” 

“I was attached to her. Yes, I really was in 
earnest; but, petted and spoiled as I was by 
women, the thought of marriage was distasteful 
to me. I broke off the affair and went abroad— 
I am afraid she suffered. Never mind, that is 
past; I am back—I do love her.” 

“And she forgave you? She loves you still?” 

“Is she a woman to change? I talk fVeely 
with you, because—don’t be angry—I fear you 
are interested in her. I know you ought to 
accept this position abroad, and I want to set 
the matter at rest, so that you need not aUow 
any false hopes to deceive you.” 

“Excuse me; there is no need of caution. 
Finish your story—she forgave you?” 

“Not at first, but I saw that I had the old 
influence; proud as she was, she could not 
throw that off. But now she has gotten over 
her little pique; she accepts me for her hero 
again, and I suppose that, before many months 
are over, you may congratulate Benedick and 
Beatrice on having happily ended the new 
‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ ” 

It was confirmed—I stood confronted with 
the realization of all my fears—the mad hope 
of the past moments died out—she would be his 
wife. 

ne sat there smiling and triumphant. Before 
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I could still my dizzied senses, could find a . He turned to go, looked back, and hissed out 
word that might cover my pain, the heavy 5 some weak impertinence. 

curtains at the end of the room rustled and > “One word more,” I said, “and I wijl fling 
swung back—Ursula Grant stood in the open- i you out of the window ! Dare to take this lady's 
ing. Without giving either time to move, sho j name on your lips-” 

advanced quickly, pale and cold, but her eyes : “He will be silent,” she interrupted; “go, 
like sheet-lightning fixed on Thorne till he fairly : sir!” 

shrunk under their fire. $ Ho shook his clenched hand at me, with a 

“Mr. Digby,” she said, still holding him a ^ vain menace, and left the apartment. 


prisoner under that glance, “the tale whioh you 
have heard contains no atom of truth. I am 
not engaged to that person; I never have been. 
To the world I should hardly contradict so idle 


“I am glad to be justified in your eyes,” she 
said. “ Do not suppose me capable of listening, 
deliberately, even to a conversation about my¬ 
self. I was seated in the conservatory before 


a falsehood. I cannot bear that a man whom 1 > I knew you were there. When the voices 
respect should think so meanly of me as to s reached me, I supposed you were talking with 
believe me capable of loving thus and there.” \ Mrs. Vernon.” 


“Miss Grant—Ursula,” he began, so bowed \ 
with confusion and rage that he could hardly \ 
stand. 1 

“ Are you searching an excuse ? Make haste, \ 
sir; you have proved how futile your imagina- > 
tion can be on occasion.” > 


“And you wished to avoid me, as usual?” 
Her manner changed; she shrank into her¬ 
self. 

“Tell me how I have offended you?” I asked. 
She looked up in troubled surprise. 

“Offended me? You have always been a 


“It was a jest,” he stammered. “I beg you ! kind and considerate friend.” 


to believe that it was all a joke at Digby's ex¬ 
pense.” 

“In which you acknowledge there is no 
truth?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“That is enough; you can go.” 


“Why are you so changed, then? Something 
has come between us—only tell me what it is.” 

She was silent; her face was quite white—her 
hands worked nervously. 

“I know, I feel the reason! Do not fear— 
do not avoid me; indeed, I will never trouble 


She did not even speak angrily—quietly, ass you. Look on me as your friend; I will ask 
she might have given an order to a menial, and > nothing more.” 


dismissed him. 

The devif broke over his face, but he tried to 
retrieve his position. > 


“I do not understand; I-” 

“Yes, yes, you do! You know that I love 
you. Don’t stop me. I feel the folly—the 


“Say that you are not angry; that you will ^ madness; but I have loved you from the first.” 
forgive my folly and forget.” jj She leaned back in her chair, and covered 

“I have forgotten it since I have ceased to J her face with her hands, 
know you.” i; “Don’t bo angry; I will never trouble you 

He pleaded with her for a few moments. | with such words again; let me make all clear; 
“Go away, Digby,” he said; “let me see Miss \ ever after think of me as your friend—only that. 
Grant alone.” $ only that.” 

“Remain, if you please, Mr. Digby.” s I was so much excited then, that, in spite of 

I stood still. Upon my word, I felt sorry \ me, the carefully cherished secret rushed to my 
for the dastard. The fire in her eyes would ; lips in burning words. I talked wildly, yet all 
have scorched even a better mailed nature than \ the while I was trying to do away with the 
his. | trouble and pity she felt for me; to mako her 

“You did love me once,” he exclaimed, furi- $ believe that in all the world sho would find no 
0U9ly; “you dare not deny it.” \ friend so trustworthy and faithful as I would be. 

She smiled patiently. . > “Only let me say the words once more, 

“For a little time I uas pleased with what I \ Ursula—I love you, I love you!” 
believed you to bo. I was quite young then. I Her hands dropped, her pale face was covered 
You told me that you loved me; you asked for \ with blushes; her eyes sought mine, and sank 
an engagement; I entered into one. Before you \ again, after that feeling glance which startled 
left for Europe, I learned to know you better. \ me with its revelation. 

Every tie was broken at once. Loved you, ^ “Ursula,” I cried, “what does this mean? 
Walter Thorne? Never! You cannot look me $ You could not learn to care for mo—you could 
in the face and believe the thing possible.” 5 not love me?” 

Vol. XLVI.—4 
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One little hand was extended and half drawn * think you, so gifted, so famous, would love a 
back. Oh! I cannot go on! I only know that < foolish girl like me?” 

the nij;kt broke suddenly—I had entered the ? Blind, both of us. Perhaps, had it not been 
magic land. # i for the folly of Walter Thorne, we should have 

“Learn to love you?” she said. “Hare I not \ never extended our hands to £rasp the happi* 
tried to learn not to care for you ? How could I \ ness within our reach. 


SCHOOL-GIRL’S SOLILOQUY. 

BT ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


This going to school is a wretched bore, < 

Over stupid lessons to puszle and pore, S 

From nine in the morning till nearly four, < 

Tis example, exercise, recitation, ? 

Till tired and cross—brain in a whirl— s 

If our feelings to view we dare unfurl, < 

Tis only to hear, “ Be patient, girl, $ 

You must have an education." > 

Here's mathematics, so dull and dry, s 

‘Which we must master—1 can’t see why— t 

Quite smother my patience, I won't dony, $ 

In weariness and vexation. I 

A minus x, plus b and c, < 

A pretty story enough, maybe, j 

But its beauties are such ns 1 can’t see, s 

Though a part of my education. S 

Then optics, acoustics, galvanic trash, j 

In the mind of a tyro, make such a hash, > 

That one is tempted to say things rash, f 

By a mental gravitation. > 

If the natural sciences, one and all, 5 

Were at the top of the Chinese wall, s 

I shouldn’t worry lest they might fell, ? 

Where I wouldn’t have to swallow them all, ' 

As part of my education. s 

•Tie fu $ais pas what charm may be \ 

In the Frenchman’s tongue. Ego amo te, \ 

Can’t say to Latin, or, Ich litbc, Sit , \ 

To a German peroration. * 


Let those, who will, extol such stuffy 
But, as for me, it is quite enough 
To make my temper, when smoothest, rough. 
That such things are education. 

Fm afraid, to-night, I shan’t sleep a wink, 

If of ometrics, alagies, isms I think, 

Served as intellectual food and drink 
To the present generation. 

Oh 1 if only mankind hadn’t growb so wise. 

Or it didn’t seem good in our senior’s eyes, 

“To expand our minds” to such monstrous size. 
By so tiresome an education. 

And then bad Friday, nobody should 
Be absurd enough to preface “good” 

A day whose name so long has stood 
Synonym for tribulation. 

The day that so often gives us blues, 

And makes us feel queer from hat to shoes, 

For fear that somebody will abuse 
Composition or recitation. 

Tis true we might have a deal of fun, 

But by the time we have well begun 
To do such things as can be done 
In a school-room for recreation, 

Our troublesome principal, naughty man. 

Is pretty sure to invent some plan 
To spoil our sport, as he always can, 

To advance our education. 


IN THE FALL. 

BT. VBBOSA COl. 


Beats and beats the merciless rain, 

Chillily down from the sloping skies. 

Drearily drips through the reddened woods, 

Where the dying glory of Summer lies; 

Darkens the brown of the meadow-lands, 

Whitens the mist on the marshes cold. 

Lowers a drapery over the hills. 

Shifting and thickening fold over fold. 

Oh! bnt a wind blew out of the East, 

With its wings all adamp with the coming rain, 

Not snch a breeze as blows out of the West, 

Tossing the heads of the amber grain; 

But a cold, cold wind that came up from the sea, 

In the dark of the night, when the waves were loud; 
When the moon had crept o’er the edge of the world. 
And the stars had gone out in the mist of a cloud. 


Clear and distinct were the sounds of the night, 
Loudly the death-watches ticked in the wall. 
Filling the pauses that followed the pulse 
Of the clock beating steadily out in the hall. 

The elm-boughs creaked ’gainst the gables low, 
The dog woke out of his dream and whined. 

And the garden-wicket swung to and fro, 

'Neath the heavy stress of the stormy wind. 

And the rain came steadily down on the root 
Trickling over the mossy eaves. 

Bleaching the stain from the dying grass, 

And washing the glow from the crimson leaves; 
And by day the birds go down through the air, 
Sailing a low ’mid the falling rain. 

Leaving us watching the gloomy skios, 

Till the earth shall break out into singing again. 
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THE MAID OF HONOR. 

BT MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Con grow, in the year 1864, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM VOLUME XLV., PAGE 460. 

CHAPTER VIII. ^jasmines had been mingled thickly with the 

The Duchess of Suffolk was prophetic in her $ fresh rushes that strewed the floor, 
fears. The weakness of her fair daughter ao- l Near this window stood the virginal, on 
cowplished the ruin of her house. The boat \ which more than one of Bluff King Harry's 
which glided from her sight, in the mists of $ queens had played. Toward that instrument a 


that eventful morning, carried a destiny with it 
which swept her hearth-stone like a pestilence. 
Before that day closed, Lady Jane had con¬ 
sented to usurp the crown of England, on no 
better foundation than the will of a misguided 
boy and a remote claim to the succession. 

While the young king lay dead in the palace, 
that had scarcely been better to him than a 
prison, strong in her powers of endurance, but 
weak in loving obedience, this fair young crea¬ 
ture, yielded to the solicitations of her young 
husband and the two dukes, who had, from the 
first, made her au instrument of culpable ambi¬ 
tion, and allowed herself to be garlanded for 
the sacrifice. But the outraged people arose 
in revolt against this usurpation, and, after ten 
miserable days, the young couple, whom we 
have seen so happy in their innocent love, were 
prisoners in the Tower, solitary prisoners, for 
the solace of each other’s society was denied to 
them. In the same fortress lay Suffolk and 
Northumberland, under sentence of death. 

Beyond this, and in terrible contrast, the old 
fortress of England held Queen Mary and her 
court, triumphant in a scarcely contested vic¬ 
tory, and partly formed of those who had been 
prisoners of state only a few days before 

The new queen had retired frdm amid the 
crowd of courtiers, who held a jubilee over her 
accession, and withdrew into an inner chamber, 
craving repose, but too much excited for any¬ 
thing like perfect rest. A dim light radiated 
through the chamber, revealing the rich color 
of the tapestry hangings with indistinct splen¬ 
dor, and touching the gilded cornices, hero and 
there, with gleams of fire. But the greater 
portion of the room lay in dim obscurity, save 
where the moonlight streamed in from a tall, 
open window, leaving a broad flag of silver 
paving it to the center. The scent of newly- 
gathered flowers filled the room, for roses and 


> slender figure made its way, and sat down, half 

> in the moonlight, half in the shadow. The lady 
\ leaned upon the instrument a few moments, 
l and rested her forehead on one slender hand, 
^ as if it ached with too much thinking. She 
* sighed heavily more than once before her head 
j* was lifted, but at last began to play upon tho 
$ virginal, to which, after a few momenta, a voice 
^ of unusual sweetness and power was added, 
<> and a strain of exquisite sacred music swelled 
$ through the room and vibrated far away on the 
ji summer air. 

^ Lady Jane Gray heard it in her prison tower, 
\ and wept in gentle sadness as she listened. The 
i two dukes trembled as the faint echo of those 
J strains penetrated to their dungeons; but there 
\ was one heart nearer still that rose out of its 
ji despair and swelled with hope as the music 

1 i> reached it. Surely, the voice that uttered these 
I heavenly strains could not be linked to a cruel 
heart. 

In the ante-chamber of this room stood a 
\ lady, hesitating, trembling, and so pale that the 
i single sconce, left burning on the wall, seemed 
\ to be shedding its light on marble. 

\ “Shall I open the door now?” whispered a 
j; voice at her elbow, and a pair of singular eyes, 

^ now visible, shifting and glittering like gems, 

| flashed from under the screen of a dark muffler, 
i “Not till there is a pause in the music,” was 
the tremulous answer. 

The slender figure drew back and waited, but 
\ kept up a perpetual motion in the shadows, un- 
l able to endure even this restraint in quiet. 

\ “Be still—be still," said the lady, turning 
\ sharply; “every motion gives me a pang.” 

| For an instant the restless figure was quiet., 

| save her eyes, which moved and sparkled like 
\ fire-flies in the night. 

\ “Now, now!” whispered the strange crea¬ 
ture. “It is dying away.” 
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With noiseless activity she moved to a door, •! force was a momentous one, and she feared to 
opened it, and, as the lady glided through, fol- $ act upon it without counsel, 
lowed her, and crept behind the tapestry that J “Let go my skirts,” she said, with a nervous 
draped the wall. jj attempt at authority; “this is no time for con- 

True, the music had died away into thin air, J sideration of state matters.” 
but it swelled out again with a triumphant s “But it is a time for mercy!” answered the 
burst of thanksgiving; and as the face of the j* duchess. “We approach the great Ruler of all 
performer shone in the moonlight, a rain of I; things by darkness or by daylight; so it should 
thankful tears was flashing over it. ^ be with the sovereign of a nation.” 

With this outburst, the performer took hers “But this is ^ subject for the council, lady, 
hands from the instrument, covered her face ^ It grieves mC to say aught that can add to your 
with them, and, by the trembling of her form, \ grief, but-” 

it seemed that she was weeping, from happiness, $ “Oh! do not pause, do not refer mo to a 
not grief. > council composed of my husband’s enemies. 

“Madam!” ^ They will condemn him without mercy I” 

The queen arose hastily, stepped back, and > The queen paused. The voice, the look, and 
drew a quick breath. This sudden intrusion \ passionate grief of the woman at her feet had 

on her solitude shook her nerves. The &ioon- \ found its way to her heart, 

light lay full upon an upturned face, white as i| “Arise,” she said, with gentb kindness; 

mnrble, and quivering with emotion: a trem-^ “your husband has our forgiveness. To-mor- 

bling hand made the royal robes Bhake with its j, row ho shall go forth a free man. He was, 
passionate grasp. ;■ after all, but the tool of that arch-traitor North- 

“My queen, have mercy upon me!” $ umberland.” 

“My Lady of Suffolk!” exclaimed the queen, $ The duchess seized the slender hand held out 
lost in astonishment; “by what means did you ;• to her and covered it with grateful kisses; but 
pass the guard?” !; she remained on her knees. 

“A woman who pleads for her husband’s life, s “How now,” said the queen, “you will not 
who sees her child in peril of death, cannot be $ arise?” 
kept back from the source of mercy by spear ^ “Madam, my daughter.” 
and halberd,” said the duchess, passionately, jj Before the queen could speak, a burst of 
“Oh! madam—I dare not say cousin, but the ^ radiance came through the open door, and two 
same blood flows in our veins—spare my hus-1 attendants appeared in the ante-room, bearing 
band! Give me back the child, who is, in all •. lights in tall, silver candlesticks, and in their 
evil intent, innocent as the lamb born yester- < full blaze advanced a figure that might, indeed, 
day. We will go away into unknown parts. £ have drawn the attention of persons more cora- 
This royal blood, which has been the bane and s pletely absorbed than the queen and her sup- 
poison of our lives, shall be buried in some jj pliant. It was the Princess Elizabeth, then in 
obscure corner, where its aspirations can never j; the full bloom of her youth and beauty. She 
trouble you nor England again. Give back my £ stood for a moment on the threshold of the 
husband and our first-born child, and these J music-room, framed in by a background of 
features shall never trouble your sight again.” < light, which trembled among the jewels that 
“Lady—nay, I will not forget that you are jj flushed like stars among the rich waves of her 
our cousin,” answered the queen, with a quiver $ auburn hair, and revealed a handsome face, 
of pity in her voice. “Have you forgotten how J. smiling with happiness and glowing with roses, 
black the crime is of which both your husband $ The shimmer of a white silk robe, overrun with 
and child are charged, nay, proven guilty ?” $ silver poppies, and the moonlight gleam of 

“Nay, I have forgotten nothing, and defend \ pearls that fell in ropes from her waist and 
nothing. Look upon me only as a wretched J neck, surrounded her with a sort of glory, upon 
wife, a miserable mother, groveling at your feet $ which both the queen and the kneeling duchess 
and pleading—oh! God, give me eloquence!— < gazed in silent admiration, 
for mercy at your hands!” < “Her highness cannot have retired.” sho 

Mary still attempted to freo her robe from J said, addressing one of_her attendants, in a 
the unhappy woman’s grasp, but without avail. \ clear, ringing voice that possessed much sweet- 
This scene had come upon her so suddenly that l ness with all the elements of command, 
she hesitated to answer: for, unlike Elizabeth, ^ “I heard her singing but now. Though the 
she was not f} woman always sufficient to her- \ room is dark, she can have left it but a moment 
self. The boon solicited with auch pathetic < since.” 
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“Sister,” said Mary, “come hither, and lets At last her lips moved, and she murmured, 
the men advance with lights, but not beyond ^ as it were, unconsciously, “Oh, me! is there no 
the threshold, lest this pain in my forehead bo i mercy in youth!” 

increased by the glare from which I have but i “Sister,” said the queen, who had, for a mo- 
now escaped. See! here is our poor cousin of i ment, been held silent by the influence of Eli- 
Suffolk, who comes begging for her husband’s \ zabeth’s more powerful character, “we must 
life.” ^ not deem it a crime that this poor child is of 

“And your highness has granted it, I see, ^ our father’s race; nor must we send our kins- 
with the first outgush of a woman’s tears,” said J; woman forth altogether without hope. Methinks 
Elizabeth, entering the music-room, which the jj our fortress of the Tower has been sufficiently 
gleams of light upon her dress seemed to illu- ^ stained with female blood already.” 
minate. “Well, it is of but little consequence, i; Elizabeth was not softened by this gentle 
Left to himself, the poor man will do scant ^ allusion to her mother’s unhappy fate; but the 
harm. It is only in the hands of sharp knaves, $ rebuke silenced her, for the moment, and, with 
like Northumberland, that he counts for aught.” t; a disdainful gesture, as if casting an unpleasant 
The speech, half kind, half scornful, brought J subject, aside, she began pacing up and down 
the blood into Lady Suffolk’s cheek. She arose jj the room, drowning the low voice of the queen 
from her knees and stood up in the moonlight, i; with the hail-like rattle of her dress as it swept 
choking down her indignation with difficulty, jj the rushes, and crushing the fragrant blossoms 
“Nay, sister, she is our kinswoman. It is $ under her feet, as she walked, as if they had 
but natural that she should love her husband, v been enemies that she trampled down, 
whose treason she has never shared,” said i* “Go forthwith a hopeful heart,” whispered 
Mary, shocked by the unconcealed scorn of the the queen, bending toward the duchess, as if 
princess. ji she feared interruption from her sister. “God 

“If ladies of royal lineage will hare hus- $ knows I thirst for no man’s blood, much less 
bands, they must expect crosses and turmoil; . s , that of a poor misguided child like the one you 
better leave such gear to the people,” answered *< plead for. Still her case must go before our 
Elizabeth, with a faint laugh. “But her grace ij council. It may not be otherwise with safety.” 
has obtained her boon, and no one cares to j; Mary spoke kindly, but with great firmness; 
gainsay it.” ^ and Lady Suffolk, who had penetrated her way 

“Not all—not all. I have a daughter still in $ to the presence by stratagem, and entered it in 
peril of £eath,” said the duchess. $ desperation, went forth astonished at her own 

Elizabeth laughed. $ success. 

“What, she who was for ten days the mock $ But she went forth alone; the slender figure 
Queen of England?” she said, with a haughty J that had entered the ante-room was concealed 
lift of her person, which brought her face to s behind the tapestry, and, while the attendants 
face with the queen. “By our father’s soul, $ stood there, it was impossible for her to join 
your highness, this fair kinswoman of ours ^ the duchess. 

lacks not audacity.” 5 No conversation passed between the royal 

The duchess caught hold of her robe, as sbo \ sisters after they were left alone; for, as if she 
moved, with a hand which shook till the heavy \ feared some protest, Mary moved to the door, 
silk rustled like a fall of ripe leaves in its grasp. \ and Elizabeth was constrained to follow her. 

“Madam, madam, turn not you against me. } In a few moments the music-room and ante- 
I entreat, I implore; remember my child was at s chamber were left in their former twilight, 
one time your playmate.” ^ silent as the grave. Then Mary, the jailer’s 

The vindictive hate which Elizabeth felt, ^ daughter, came fortk from her covert behind 
during her whole life, for every possible claim- 5 the tapestry, and stood revealed in the light 
ant for the throne, to which she was now heiress ; reflected by the single sconce on the wall of 
apparent, broke into her face, transfiguring it. : the room. Her face was pale, and her look 
“Unhold me, madam,” she said, with cold * anxious, while the shifting tints in her eyes 
firmness. “I am not the queen, or this ques- $ changed with restless brilliancy, 
tion would have brief settlement. The treason ^ “She will never find her way out, and I am 
which springs out of our own blood is only J at a sad loss to know what passage she has 
cured by the axe.” $ taken,” she muttered. “This comes of prying. 

Lady Suffolk’s hand dropped away from its s If I had been content to crouch in the shade of 
grasp on Elisabeth’s robe, and she stood before J some pillar, all would have been well; but I 
her mute and pale as marble. i must creep close to the queen’s majesty, for- 
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sooth! to look on her bravery and hear her 
speak. So have I lost the lady that grandam 
bade me take such care of.” 

While the girl stood in thiB dilemma, scarcely 
knowing where to turn, she heard footsteps ap¬ 
proaching and darted to her covert again. 

It was the Princess Elizabeth, coming slowly 
back, but this time without her candle-bearers. 
Mary watched her through a slit in the tapestry, 
and remarked that she looked more thoughtful 
and a shade paler than when she had come, all 
bloom and radiance, into the same apartment, 
half an hour before. She moved with caution, 
too, holding up her robe with one hand, while 
with the other she gathered the ropes of pearls l 
that fell from neck and waist in a gleaming i 
mass, and held them against her bosom, that j 
their' rattling noise might not betray her pre- \ 
Be nee. 

This appearance of secrecy pat the sharp 
child on her keenest observation. The creature 
was bold as she was crafty. The moment Eli¬ 
zabeth passed into the music-room, she followed 
her, keeping in the shadow. She saw the tapes- \ 
try in one part of the room lifted, then it fell, ^ 
swallowing up the princess like a cloud. A < 
gush of fresh air, sweeping up perfume from \ 
the rushes, convinced her that the lady had dis-; 
appeared through some concealed door. She < 
followed the current, crept under the tapestry, j 
feeling the rough wall with both hands till they 
sank into emptiness; and she found a narrow 
door, opening inward, and, from that, a walled 
stair-case, leading upward. The stairs were 
winding as if built in a tower, and, above her 
head, Mary could hear the rustle of silk and 
uncertain footsteps, mounting cautiously, as if 
each step were taken in the dark. Up this 
winding stair-case Mary crept, noiselessly as a 
cat, now and then seeing her way by the light 
which streamed through some deep loop-hole in 
the wall, but oftener moving in darkness. At 
last the person who mounted before her made a 
sudden pause, knocked on what seemed to be a 
door, and waited, 

Mary coiled herself up in the Bhndows and 
watched events with her ever restless eyes, 
which gleamed in the darkness like those of 
a cat. 

Three times the princess knocked; at first 
with caution, then with authority, as if delay 
had rendered her impatient. At length a nar¬ 
row door opened, and a thin, dark face, with 
eyes that shone like those of a rattle-snake, 
looked through. 

“Come in, come in; you are expected,” said 
a voice that evidently issued from the dark face. 


“It is a glorious night, and the skies seem 
giving birth to a new’ star every moment.” 

Elizabeth entered the room and closed the 
door after her, but not so firmly that a gleam of 
light could not penetrate to the stair-case. Mary 
crept forward, sat down upon the upper step, 
and bent her eye to this crevice. The stillness 
was profound, and she could not only see the 
two persons that were conversing, bat she could 
also hear every word that passed between them. 
She saw that the dark face which had peered 
out from the open door was accompanied by a 
light, slender body scarcely larger than that of 
a boy twelve years of age, clothed, from head 
to foot, in a loose robe of black velvet, girded, 
at the waist, by a belt of scarlet leather. His 
shoes were also of velvet, surmounted with roses 
of scarlet ribbon, which lighted up like a flame. 
The strong contrast of this dress with £he white 
robes of Elizabeth was not more striking than 
the two faces bent over a parchment which was 
spread on a table before them. That of the 
man was sharp, dark, and clearly cut, lighted 
up with serpent-like eyes, an<i dignified by a 
certain air of earnest faith in himself, Vhich 
imposed confidence on others. 

Close to this face, like light against a shadow, 
bent the proud young head of Elizabeth Tudor, 
with Us warm, auburn hair, its rich bloom, and 
that haughty bend of the neck which carried an 
idea of royalty with every curve. At this in¬ 
stant her face bore an expression of eager 
curiosity, as if her strong heart were ready to 
defy the fate she questioned, should it prove 
adverse. The lips, somewhat too thin for per¬ 
fect sweetness of expression, were firmly closed, 
the proud eyes bright with anticipation. Her 
hand, which, in her eagerness, she had pressed 
upon the parchment, was exquisitely formed, 
and white as snow. 

“And this is the complete horoscope of my 
life, say you, good Master Dee? By the multi¬ 
tude of curves and these cross-lines, it should 
extend through some years; therefore it may 
prove a destiny worth studying.” 

„ “It will extend,” said the man, in a voice 
that sounded clear as the chime of silver bell* 
“till the bright gold of this hair shall tura 
to silver, thread by thread, and long after 
that.”. 

A shade of dissatisfaction swept over Eliza¬ 
beth’s face. She took a ringlet of her beauti¬ 
ful hair, that had broken loose from its fellows, 
and began to smoothe it thoughtfully over her 
finger, as if the idea of any change gave her 
pain. • 

“Still it must be so,” she murmured. “Eve* 
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now white threads are dulling my sister’s hair, $ “This is either coarse flattery, or shrewd 
and she is not old.” < guessing,” answered the princess, lifting both 

The astrologer did not smile, but a faint shade I hands to her forehead as if she felt the glitter- 
of thought flitted over his face. Elizabeth went > ing prediction there. 

on: £ The astrologer made no reply, but sat, with 

“It is a glorious thing to be first Queen ;j downcast look, studying the mystic figures be- 
Regnant of England,” she said, as if forgetful $ fore him. 

•f the astrologer’s presence. “But how much } “There will be tumult, oonfusion, a battle, 

grander it would prove, could the crown fall on i perhaps, and after that-” 

a brow in its full bloom of youth! They tell ^ “Well, what after that?” 

me that the Lady Jane looked beautiful in her i “I have already said,” was the answer. 

stolen diadem.” $ “And you persist in this wild prophecy?” 

She unwound the ringlet from her finger, as \ “Madam, I do not prophesy, but read that 

she spoke, and dropped it on her bosom with a \ which is spread before me in this map ef 
•igh, which the wise man recorded silently in { heaven.” 

his memory. I The princess arose, flushed and excited. 

“Now, expound the meaning of these figures $ “If this prediction prove true,” she said, 

and cross-lines,” she said. “Not in that jargon \ with a laugh, which she took no pains to sup- 
half mystery and half latin, with which you ^ press, for the astrologer’s room was lifted so 
are said to juggle the ignorant, but in plain, ji far above the inhabitable portion of the fortress 
ungarnished words. If the stars have a lan- \ that she deemed herself secure; “if it prove 
gunge by which the fate of kings can be read, i but half-true, Master Dee shall be no mean 
give me its meaning; for never was a soul more l person in this realm. Till then, here is a guer- 
athirst for knowledge of the future.” t don for his star lore.” 

“Lady,” said the man, turning his keen eyes «: Elizabeth took some pieces of gold from a 
on the flushed face of the princess, “it is some- £ purse that she drew from her pocket, and held 
times treason to read the future.” I them toward the astrologer; but he refused to 

“Treason? Against whom?” \ touch them. 

“To predict the death of a ruling monarch, is $ “When the prediction comes true, I will ask 
treason.” ij something better than gold of the queen,” he 

For an instant the princess was silent; hers said, 
eyelids drooped, her lips were pressed more | “And you are content to wait till then?” 

firmly together, and the color faded from them. ^ “Even so, your highness.” 

At last she spoke, but it was in a low, almost ji “That argues, at least, faith in his own pre- 

hoarse voice. ij dictions,” murmured Elizabeth, thoughtfully, 

“Do such things appear in this?” she de-1 dropping the gold into her purse again, 
manded, pointing to the parchment. ^ “And in a queen’s promises!” said Dee, in 

“If the death of one queen must follow the £ his slow, clear speech, 
crowning of another, whose unbroken reign of j Elizabeth looked at him sharply. 8he dis- 
years will be the glory of all history,” was the $ trusted his seeming disinterestedness. But 
firm, but half-whispered reply. $ there was nothing to be read in that immovable 

A flash of vivid scarlet shot into Elizabeth’s \ face. It was like marble. She looked at him 
cheek, and her eyes of bluish gray kindled into i> a moment longer, then gathered up her skirts 
absolute blackness. i and left the room. 

“And this will be brought about in due course l When Mary heard her coming, she shrunk 
of nature?” she questioned. 5 close against the wall, holding her breath. For- 

“ Nay, my art tells me not that. I see a dia- \ tunately the door, opening outward, completely 
dem trembling among the stars, and a head $ concealed her, while Dr. Dee held a bronze lamp 
bowed to receive it—a young, fair head.” ^ of twisted serpents, each emitting a flame from 
The color faded slowly from Elizabeth’s face, s its jaws, high above his head, that his illus- 
“It is all a dream,” she said. “Her majesty $ trious visitor might meet with no mishap in de¬ 
does but verge on forty, and she seems well. £ scending the spiral utair-case. When the sound 
It is some crown matrimonial that your sharp jj of her footsteps and the rustle of her dress no 
fancy has conjured up.” ^ longer reached his ear, the astrologer retreated 

“It is the crown of England,” answered the | into his den again and closed the door, 
astrologer, quietly, “and so near that your high -1 Mary was about to grope her way downward, 
ness might almost feel the weight of it no*.” > when the sound of voices startled her. She 
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knelt down, applied her face to the crevice j 
under the door, and saw a man of rather sin- \ 
gular presence sitting in the chair which Eliza- v 
beth had just occupied. This man was scarcely > 
of middle height, but he was strongly built, \ 
and his head was even massively dispropor- j 
tioned to the frame that supported it. Keen S 
gray eyes, deep-set and glittering, were shel- \ 
tered under a pent-house of heavy brows, J 
divided by a nose which curved down the face ) 
like the beak of an eagle. How this man came i 
into the room, puzzled Mary not a little; there £ 
was but one door, and she felt certain that no * 
one but the astrologer had entered that after \ 
Elizabeth’s disappearance. A thrill of super- < 
stition swept over her at first; but when the { 
man spoke, it disappeared. She had heard \ 
that voice, and seen that face, before the young j 
king’s death, in Northumberland's cabinet. ^ 
The first words that reached Mary distinctly \ 
were uttered by Dee, whose airs of portentous 5 
mystery had disappeared. He even smiled | 
while speaking, and allowed the stranger to £ 
shake his hand like any common mortal. s 

“So you heard?” he said. J 

“Every syllable, my good friend.” £ 

“And did it content you? I dared not press \ 
the subject too far.” * 

“Content me?” answered the man. “Why, i 
you have done wonders in getting her up here, j 
I marvel how it was accomplished. But there i 
is a touch of superstition in all women, and I £ 
contend that the finest intellects are most given J 
to it. But did I not tell you, sooth? Compares 5 
she not bravely with this woman of Rome?” £ 
“ Ay; she has a touch of her mother’s beauty, \ 
and, at soul, is daring and brave as Harry the \ 
Eighth himself.” \ 

“Will England have cause to complain, then, J 
if we make her queen in place of this Papist ? \ 
Had Northumberland chosen her for his rally- \ 
ing cry, he would not have been left to perish \ 
alone. But what could he expect from the S 
beautiful child who had no courage to accept 5 
or reject the crown, and dropped it to the earth : 
almost before it touched her forehead? Had i 
Elizabeth grasped it but for a single moment, J 
it could not have been wrested from her.” \ 
“Not if there is truth in a woman’s eyes. I \ 
would you had been near enough to read them > 
as I did. I guessed what was there by the tone | 
of her voice.” ' £ 

“ But she has all the caution of age with the \ 
ambition of youth. Our project must be un- l 
folded by degrees, and, when we step a foot 5 
forward, it must be ready for drawing back. | 
She is quick-sighted as an eagle.” $ 


“And as ambitious,” said the stranger. 

“‘The more worthy to lead in great enter¬ 
prises,’ shrewd men would say,” answered Dee. 

“But I doubt if she can be brought to the 
point if your services are to be required. Eliza¬ 
beth is bold, but she has a holy horror of men’s 
evil opinion.” 

“ My services, when I choose to .lend them, 
are seldom talked of with the loose freedom of 
other themes,” answered Dee, with a flash of 
the eye. 

“Nay, I meant no offence,” was the pacific 
answer. “Now let us to the subject. Are you 
here in perfect secrecy?” 

“No human soul knows of my presence, save 
yourself and the lady who just passed out. All 
the means of communication, established in the 
last reign, are perfect yet.” 

“But how did you inform her? By what 
witchcraft did you induce her to come here ?” 

“Nay, that should concern no one. I have 
done your bidding. She has received the first 
idea. Let it work—let it work.” 

“Dee,” answered the stranger, bending over 
the table, and growing pale as he spoke, “there 
have been suspicions of foul play regarding the 
young king. Tell me—for you can in safety— 
was he falsely dealt with ?” 

“Nay,” answered the doctor, “such practices 
were needless there. The lad inherited the 
seeds of his disease from his mother.” 

“And yet the symptoms were those I have 
known to follow your private practice almost 
invariably.” 

“Because the precious drug I use acts directly 
on the throat and lungs, where the seat of his 
disease lay.” 

“And is there no antidote—nothing that can 
stay death when the poison is once taken?” 

“Yes, truly a very ample one, but unknown, 
save to those who hold the deadly secret.” 

“Give me more information on this subject. 
Let me examine the compound.” 

Dr. Dee took a small silver box from his 
bosom and unscrewed the lid. 

“There is enough to kill a whole army,” he 
said, smiling. 

His visitor examined the compound with great 
attention, and attempted to scoop up a morsel 
with his finger nail. 

Dee snatched the box from his hand. 

“Is there danger in touching it?” asked the 
visitor, wiping his hand. 

“There is danger in everything connected 
with it,” was the curt reply. 

“But the antidote? Keep you that in pre¬ 
paration?” 
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Dr. Dee revised the silver box and unscrewed slow, insidious, and beyond the reach of human 
what seemed to be the bottom. s discovery.” 

44 You see it here: bane and cure in close < The stranger’s eyes glistened; he looked at 
company.” 5 the doctor as if tempted to wrest the precious 

44 1 would that the secret of both were mine,” s secret from his bosom by main force, but the 
whispered the visitor. \ impulse passed away. He arose with a baffled 

•‘Doubtless. But men who obtain secrets of $ air, and moved toward the opposite side of the 
life and death by study, travel, and toil, do not ) room, which, paneled with oak, gave no sign 
part with them so readily,” was the cold reply. \ of possible egress; but a touch of the hand 
Dr. Dee closed the box, and thrust it with $ sent one of the panels back, and revealed an 
trembling eagerness into his bosom, as he spoke, s opening which certainly did not lead to the 
“Will not gold purchase this secret?” whis- jj stair-case where Mary was still crouching, 
pered his companion, growing more and more $ The astrologer arose when his guest hesitated 
earnest. J by the opening, and, taking up the bronze lamp, 

“No.” $ held it on high, that his visitor might see to pass 

“Nor court favor?” \ down what seemed to Mary a gulf of blackness. 

“No. Do wise men sell their power for the \ His movement was sudden, and, in lifting Ids 
gold it may win, or the influence it can, any £ arm, the silver box was dislodged and rolled 
day, puli down ?” £ toward the door beneath which the girl was 

44 But, other chemists have life-secrets also.” J watching. Quick as lightning she pulled the 
“Yes, minerals; such things ns corrode and j door open, an inch or two, tbru9t her hand 
betray with their first action. Poison, so ad- $ through the aperture, seized the box, and fled. 
ministered, detects itself, while this is quiet, ' (to be continued.) 


MIDNIGHT RETROSPECTION. 

BY LEON MAYWOOD. 


How weird the hoar—how lone—how drear I 
No sound of life profanes my oar 
With harsh, discordant tone. 

How thrills my soul, with awo o’ercast, 

As shadowy forms seem gliding past. 

And list the night-wind’s moan— 

Like dirge, by spirit minstrels played. 

And wafted from the land of shade. 

Obeying the mysterious Power 
That rules in silence o’er the hour, 

My soul with Nature blends; 

And thought turns back, by instinct drawn, 
To rotel in life’s glorious morn, 

Once more with early frieuds— 

When all was sunshine, feir and bright, 

Nor dreamed we of tho coming night 

As thought thus retrospective turns, 

Each nerve with youthful ardor burns; 

As each familiar sceno, 

Retouched by memory’s pencil, glows. 

And vivid and more vivid grows. 

Till dad In freshest green; 

And Joy its brimming enp o’erflows, 
Forgetful of life’s cares and woes— 

I join tho gay and youthful t>and; 
TJnscvered, and with heart and hand, 

We mingle in the play, 

And roam the fields and forests o’er, 
Throngh haunts so sweet in times of yore, 
And all too short the day; 

For hours flit post like trifling things, 

Like butterflies on shining wings. 


I But post is all this dream of youth! 

Too soon I waken to the trut$— 

Those days have fled forever 1 
Those friends—some on life’s ocean sail. 
And some the 44 Boatm&u, cold and pale,” 
i Has set across the “River”— 

$ His sable boat and silent oar 

$ Brings back the weary nevermore! 

\ One manly form has found a grave 

i In ocean dopths, beneath the wave, 

I; Far from affection’s tears; 

^ The coral insect knows tho place, 

$ And o’er that form of manly grace 

I A mausoleum rears. 

The waves sigh o’er his rest below. 

And silent monsters come and go. 

Two rest upon the battle-field. 

Where stern Ambition, irou-heeled, 

^ With Death stood face to faco; 

£ And some sleep in the church-yard lone, 

^ Where drooping willows kiss each stone 

£ That marks a resting-place— • - 

\ And dewy tears, like Jewels bright, 

$ Fall glistening from the lids of Night. 

j* How sad the thought: 44 No more to meet I” 

s But hush! Methinks those voices sweet 

§ Sound from that distant shore: 

5 “Nay, mortal 1 in this blissful land 
| We soon shall meet, a sinless band. 

i To sunder nevermore 1” 

s They cease in echoes sweet and grave, 

< That melt like music ou the wave. 
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BY EMMA B. RIPLEY, 
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Mr. Roosevelt watched the pair with ex- > than this exquisite freshness of nature. And 
treme disapprobation. In his opinion, picnics \ to-day her innocent pleasure in being with him, 
were intended to be social gatherings; they s her blushes, her timidity, were quite too power- 
were not arranged for the purpose of enabling \ ful. “Good heaven!” he thought, “what am I 
two people to stroll off, sentimentally, by them- < about? Wliat shall I find myself doing next? 
selves, among the trees. Till now the affair l Marriage would be perfect insanity—suicide! 
had been a success; a pleasant trip by water, a $ I must take a decisive step, and that at once.” 
gay unpacking of hampers, remarkable achieve- ^ “Miss Ripley,” he said, in a low tone, “there 
ments in lemonade and coffee. There had been $ is a question I have long wished to ask you—” 
after-dinner toasts, drunk in various innocentA burning blush covered Julia’s face, her 
beverages, and Mr. Roosevelt had contributed, s eyes sought the ground.- Silly girl! as if there 
by many a wild witticism, to the general enjoy- \ were but one question to be asked in such a 
ment. Miss Ripley was never more charming, $ voice. Insatiate vanity—and such affection as 
never received more graciously his petit* eoins; X such men can feel—triumphed, for the moment, 
he counted on a delightful afternoon in her $ in Herbert’s mind over every consideration, 
society, and now .this meddling Herbert had i “Miss Ripley—Julia!” he agitatedly ex- 
come between them! A man of long-standing 5 claimed, “can it be possible—that you love 
fortune, Mr. Roosevelt experienced a calm su- \ me?” 

periority to those who were obliged to get their i She just raised her eyes to his, but the glance 
bread by their wits'; he found it hard to tolerate % sufficed; there was no need of any plainer 
the ambitious penny-a-liner, who rivaled him | “Yes.” A long silence followed; Julia was 
where he was most anxious for success. \ trembling with the sudden happiness; Herbert 

Julia Ripley, meanwhile, was in just that \ pondered how he might best extricate himself 
state of absurd iyappiness common to girls of j from this cursed dilemma. She was a charm- 
seventeen in love, whether in or out of stories. $ ing girl, and he had gone a little too far, partly 
At that age it does not take much to furnish \ through weakness, partly from a desire to show 
forth a hero; given a pair of dark eyes, a \ that vain old fop, Roosevelt, that money could 
musical voice, and imagination will supply the | not carry everything before it. And then—and 
rest. To do Herbert justice, he had several \ then—by Jove! she looked so lovely that it was 
other qualifications: cleverness, that passed s impossible to resist; he muet know if she cared 
very well for intellect; a power of expression > for him. 

often denied to greater talent; a judicious un- \ And now, the triumph certain, what was he 
reserve, at times, which gave him credit, with!: to do? Give himself up—commit a folly he 
the inexperienced, for unsounded depths of > was sworn against for years—marry this beau- 
feeling. He was not a novice in the study of \ tiful, penniless girl, and settle down to poverty 
hearts, but had found, thus far, no page as in- < for the rest of his days? No, that could never 
teresting as that which his rural sojourn was l be! He must sacrifice himself or her, and there 
unfolding to him. He never flirted; good taste \ was brief hesitation as to which should be the 
forbade indulgence in a pursuit so trite, so com- s victim. He muBt withdraw at once and with- 
. monplace. Ho only carried on, so long as l out compromising himself, 
suited him, those tender friendships, which, l “Dearest friend,” he said, gently pressing 
when they cease, break women’s hearts, or \ her hand, and then relinquishing it, “believe 
leave them ever after cold and hard. The pre-1 me, I shall never cease to remember this day 
sent one, be felt, was dangerous; it mv*t not go 5 with the tenderest gratitude. I shall always 
beyond a certain point, and yet the fascination s recall, with the deepest feeling, on affection so 
drew him on and on till he hardly knew where $ generous—and so undeserved.” 
he stood. An artfhl woman might have man- $ She looked at him, doubtful of his meaning; 
aged him at her will, but Julia was guileless as \ seeing which, he proceeded to explain it to her 
a child. Even her beauty charmed him less s comprehension. 
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“Do not reproach yourself,” he said, ten-j 
derly, “that an unguarded moment has be- \ 
trayed your feelings. There is nothing to blush \ 
for in kindness and truth; nothing, in this m- J 
terview, that will not exalt you in my esteem £ 
whenever I remember it—and I shall remember i 
it—oh! so often!” His voice took a tone of> 
genuine emotion, and he hastenod to get on j 
safer ground. \ 

“I was about to ask you when—when this { 
took place—if your friend, Miss Warner, were \ 
disengaged. I supposed you almost certain to ? 
know, and the agitation I could not help show- { 
ing must have led to—to your misapprehension. \ 
Pardon me that I speak of this, if it gives you \ 
pain, but it was necessary in my own defence. \ 
And, for the rest, trust absolutely to my honor;} 
your secret is safe with me.” jj 

Julia listened motionless as a statue to this \ 
explanation, which hurled her from bliss to de- \ 
spair. Its pretended frankness did not impose s 
upon her—she saw, in one miserable moment, \ 
liis falsehood and her own humiliation. But if \ 
a dupe, she need not be still further weak and J 
pitiable; need not add to his triumph, nor bring J 
upon herself the scorn of others. Without word \ 
or look toward him, she rose and rejoined the \ 
party; talked of trifles, like the rest; laughed > 
as they did; and showed no trace of the storm i 
of feeling in her soul. s 

By-and-by the picnic was declared complete; \ 
the guests entered their boats or carriages and \ 
sought their homes. Julia did not fly to her own j 
room and throw herself down in an agony ofi 
despair. On the contrary, she took her tea J 
quietly, answering, meanwhile, all her mother’s J 
questions of the day’s pleasure; and, the meal i 
over, dressed herself with unusual care. It was i 
probable that Mr. Roosevelt would call that j 
evening. \ 

In effect, he came. This day had decided his l 
course. He said to himself that he was tired l 
of dawdling along as he had done. Quite alive S 
to the advantages which a union with himself l 
presented, he scarcely doubted that Miss Rip- l 
ley, a sensible girl, would see them too; but if \ 
she did not, bo much the worse for her; that? 
was all. The matter should be settled, at any l 
rate. So he put on his most recherche waistcoat, < 
tied his cravat in the most killing bow, and bent l 
his steps toward the dwelling of his charmer, l 
fully resolved to win or lose forthwith. < 

Of course, he won. Julia proved herself just ^ 
that sensible young woman he had supposed £ 
her; she accepted him quietly and gracefully. J 
He sat by her side, on the rather hard sofa, in \ 
a state of supremest satisfaction, and, looking $ 


round the plain apartment, thought, good, liberal 
soul, that one of Julia’s first acta, as his wife, 
should be to present her parents with an entire 
set of parlor furniture. 

Somewhere about the same time, quiet little 
Minnie Warner heard a whisper that fluttered 
her heart; Herbert, too, had felt the expediency 
of decided action. Whenever he recalled that 
look, those blushes, a strange thrill shot through 
him. No telling what insane idiocy he might 
be led to commit; better put himself at onoe 
out of the power of temptation. This suit, also, 
was fortunate. In common with the remainder 
of the feminine world, Minnie had warmly ad¬ 
mired the young star, but without a thought of 
appropriation; indeed, she regarded him as en¬ 
tirely the property of her friend. There was a 
delicious surprise—a bashful hesitancy—and 
then what remained but to take thankfully the 
gifts the gods provided ? 

Herbert walked home not more than half-eon- 
tent with his success. The change from one 
girl to the other was sudden and great. “About 
as much alike as a beautiful tigress and a nice, 
meek little cat,” he thought. “-Shall I ever re¬ 
pent it, I wonder? Well—well—it is the most 
sensible thing I could have done. We must get 
the wedding over os soon as possible, for those 
bills fall due in October. I suppose the old 
gentleman will come down with something hand¬ 
some; he must have a couple of hundreds of 
thousands, at the very least, and she is the only 
child. So that is disposed of.” 

And then his mind reverted to his own geniu^ ‘ 
and attractions. This new experience, he re¬ 
flected, was like Jean Paul—like Goethe. “ What 
a girl that is!” he thought; “such impulse, fire, 
enthusiasm! It is hard that I am a poor man!” 
He studied the affair long in its aesthetic aspects, 
and wondered over the great charms with whioh 
it had pleased Providence to endow him. At 
last he worked the whole thing up into good 
paying shape, and it formed one of the most 
striking chapters in his new novel, which Julia 
read the following summer. 

The two betrothals were soon announced and 
made no'slight sensation; what greater godsend, 
in the way of news, could possibly drop into 
the quiet of a country town ? Speculation was 
rife as to the date of the wedding, the identity 
of the bride’s-maid8, the number and fashion of 
the dresses. For the next two or three months 
no feminine conclave lacked topics of conver¬ 
sation. 

The friends were constantly together, save 
when one important guest demanded the at teu¬ 
ton of each. There were long mornings with 
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WAS IT WISEST? 


dress-makers, deep consultation on all the won- J triumph and took from his own share in the 
drous minutise of the trousseau . Minnie, it is 5 pageant. 

true, sometimes forgot these themes, and was \ The bridal trips were different in length and 
fain to dwell on the perfections of her fiance character. Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt went lei- 
but Julia remained practical and matter-of-fact. \ surely about., extending their time to the latest 
No sentimental confidences, on her part, diverted \ moment that the season allowed; Mr. and Mrs. 
the serious care due the mysteries of the toilet. \ Herbert contented themselves with a fort-night 
Herbert, meanwhile, had many misgivings. \ of touring. Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt stayed 
Interviews with the object of his choice were < with the bridegroom’s sister, in Madison Square, 
fearfully insipid; he nearly went to sleep in £ while their own elegant and commodious house 
the evenings that should have been so blissful, j was being fitted up; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert went 
Minnie was a good little girl—amiable, rather^ immediately to their hotel. For the “old gen- 
pretty, but without decided traits of any kind. \ tleman” had by n 9 means come down so hand- 
fihe looked up to her betrothed as a Phoebus <j gomely as was anticipated. Having made his 
Apollo; and he thought—ungrateful man!— ^ money by a long course of labor and frugality, 
that there was never anything so tiresome as $ he had not the slightest intention of allowing 
her delighted homage. Once or twice, impa- i; his children to squander it; moreover, he con- 
tience of it made him rough, and then her weak jj sidered that it was the business of husbands to 
submission was even worse. ij support their wives, not be supported by them. 

“She hasn’t spirit enough to resent ill treat- ^ The two young friends moved in the same set, 
ment,” he said. “If she would once be angry, <; but in different qualities: Julia was a leader; 
or quarrel, pout, reproach me, cry—it would ij Minnie but a quiet lay-member. Few things 
stir up this monotony and give a little zest to ij could have been more distasteful to Herbert; 
life.” 5 brilliant himself, he wished his wife to reflect 

But such zest he was fated not to have; there \ and double his triumphs. He had expected her 
was nothing for it but to yield to the monotony <>, fortune, at least, to cast that lustre which was 
and own himself a brute for disturbing it. Ah! ^ wanting to her proper self. His disappoint- 
how different Julia would have made it all! > ment was bitter indeed! 

What delight in even a stolen glance, a shy i; It was now that he began, with sore distrust, 
pressure of the hand, from her! Minnie gave i to ask himself the question: “Was it wisest?” 
him a caress as she would have handed him an $ Hitherto no such speculation had troubled him. 
apple; he asked for it and he got it. She knew jj It had been a trial of heart versus prudence; 
it was all right and proper—they were engaged, -j but, too late for remedy, he feared that pru- 
But Julia! How the days w’ould have been all $ dence had misled him, and that his sacrifice 
rosy, the evenings rapturous, had she belonged j; was to lack its reward. So the heart began to 
to him! What meaning, what feeling there J assert itself. 

would have been in her lightest endearment! jj Julia gathered new charms for him daily. If 
Nor would she have adored him less. But, oh! ^ the portionless girl, devoted to him, had been 
the difference! Once or twice he caught him- \ hard to resist—how more than conquering was 
self dreaming of a change even yet; for he ij she now, when he saw her first in those gay 
never doubted his power to effect it, had he but ^ circles wherein it was his pride to shine; when 
the will. But to every such weakness, prudence $ her power was acknowledged by all, young 
cried, “Impossible!” and he came back, un-$ and old, gifted and dull; when, most of all, he 
willingly, to the actual state of things. I knew not if she gave him a thought or a re- 

The t wo weddings took place on the sameijgret? He paid himself over and over again— 
morning, in church, unheard-of crowds attend- ij not in one supreme agony, but in bitter, re- 
ing. Minnie’s fhir and blue-eyed prettiness l morseful longings—all ho had made her suffer, 
showed to great advantage, in her bridal garb, j Once he even dared to hint his deep repentance, 
but Julia drew all glances to herself. People !j to declare that he had over-rated his strength, 
were amazed at the splendor of her beauty, and ^ I disclaim all knowdedge of his intentions; he 
Mr. Roosevelt was enraptured at finding him- ij may have merely wished to treat himself to a 
self the possessor of such distinguished loveli- $ snatch of melo-drama; or, having rejected her 
ness. Herbert regarded her with an odd mix- j; love when she was free to give it, may have 
ture of longing and displeasure. Minnie was ij found a charm in seeking what it could only 
his own now. Her appearance was creditable, ij ruin her to bestow. Be that as it may, Julia s 
or otherwise, to him; he could not heartfully jj scorn showed him the utter uselessness, of the 
approve the beauty which set off another man’s > attempt. 
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This was enough. That she is unattainable, ? of him and all his belongings. When people dis- 
has crowned her; henceforth her empire will cuss the rival claims of Tackeray and Dickens, 
neither fall nor decline. You read his books— she wonders in her heart at their absurdity, 
we all do. Of course you are familiar with that Why trouble themselves with such questions 
lovely, dark-eyed woman, who, in one shape or \ when there is a Herbert in the world? But her 
other, never fails to appear in them. You re- j father does not share her admiration; he never 
member her traits—so passionate, yet pure— \ regarded the match with great favor, and has 
imperious, yet tender—ardent, impulsive, full > liked it even less since it has proved so barren 
of devotion, of enthusiasm. This is Julia— s of pecuniary glqry. He is generous to Minnie, 
Herbert’s Julia. Mr. Roosevelt knows a dif- J but in his peculiar way; he gives her dresses, 
ferent person: a beautiful, fashionable woman, \ jewels, opera-tickets; pays her expenses on 
ordering his house well, attentive to his com- $ pleasure-journeys, here and there; but that is 
forts; calm, dignified, reposeful. Sometimes, J all. He contrives, ingeniously, that all his 
skimming through Herbert’s books, with his !• bounty shall be for her alone; her husband’s 
after-dinner cigar, he meets this impulsive s share in it would not j>ay their board a month, 
being, without in the lqgLst recognizing the $ Of course, it must come at last: two hundred 
familiar features of his own wife. \ thousand dollars—and she is the only child. 

Such she might have been to Herbert, had he $ But Herbert shrinks from calculations based 
chosen; her enthusiasm might have quickened > directly on the death of any one, and, mean- 
him in all nobleness, her appreciation stimu- J while, the old gentleman is hale and hearty, and 
lated his culture, her love been his reward; but; quite as likely to live as his son-in-law; per- 
he willed differently. There is nothing to com- s haps, more likely, 
plain of in Minnie; she takes the greatest care < Was it wisest, after all? 


CLARA AJSfD I. 

BT JAMBS J. MAXFIBLD. 


School-mates together were Clara and I, 

Tripping to school in tho path through the rye; 
Equals we were—but fortune, you see, 

Haii smiled upon Clard and frowned upon me. 

Clara can boast of an ancoatral line 
Reaching fir back to the chivalric time: 

A name that has reaped where it never has Bown— 
Proud hearts as cold and as hard as a stono. 

Clara has passed through fashion and strife. 

These thirty-five years, on tho highway of life; 

But the tender affections of youth are all gone, 

And Clara, an iceberg, is still living on. 


Clara Is wealthy, and dwells in a hall, 

I in a cottage both rustic and small; 

Clara rides in a carriage with four, 

Clara has servants, a dercon or more. 

Clara has suitors from country and town, 

Some of great riches, and some of renown. 

Who smile and flatter, and fall at her feet, 

And act the words over they cannot repeat. 

Clara has agues and aches with her wealth— 

Fine gold and silver will purchase no health; 
Though she may scorn the path through tho rye, %, 
It tells of the child-love had Clara and I. 


OUR LILLIE. 

BY H. H. BACON. 




Lightly fold the little hands 
O’er the heart forever stilled; 
Gently close the loving eyes 
Never yet with anguish filled; 
Gently speak, and softly tread. 
For our darling one lies dead! 

Twine the fairest, purest flowers 
With the curls upon her brow; 
Beautiful in life she seemed, 
Lovely, oh! thrice lovely, nowl 
Can it be that dontb so soon 
Galled away our only one? 


1 


Yes. Tho brow fs marble-cold. 
Rushed the music of her voice, 
Nevermore with song to make 
Every heart that hears rejoice— 
Yet her song, in Heaven, will be 
From all earthly passion free. 

Oh! ’twas hard to give her npl 
None but mother-hearts can know 
How T wrestled with my grief. 

How T struggled with my woe I 
But the Saviour hoard my prayer, 
Gave me strength my grief to bear. 
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LILY DAYTON'S PRIDE. 


BT GABRIELLB LEE. 

You would never have guessed, to look at * tion sheathed in velvet, the universal pet and 
Elizabeth Dayton, how very proud she was. S darling; and if you had spoken to any one of 
Slight, somewhat pale, with tossing, multitu -1 “Lily Dayton’s pride,” they would have stared 
dinous curls of dusky brown, with glinting jj at you in wonder, and laughed at your mistake, 
amber lights—twilight shadow tinted with tht^ You would much rather have taken her cousin, 
lingering gold of sunset—and a little, tender \ Mellicent Dayton, who was also her almost in¬ 
mouth that seemed always asking for kisses, < separable companion, to be the one most open 
she appeared a creature of the apple-blossom s to accusation in this particular—Mellicent Day- 
order among women, whose fragile beauty would J ton, who had wide, hazel eyes, overflowing with 
be destroyed by the slightest breeze of adver- J light, the bearing of a princess, and who wore 
sity. s her shining nut-brown braids in a coronal about 

Most people thought this of her, petted her ^ her noble head. They called her “Queen Mell” 
always, never called her Elizabeth, but Lily, ^ at school, but she was really one of the hum- 
pet, darling, or whatever caressing form of i blest creatures that ever wore the guise of 
speech occurred to them; for it seemed as if s womanhood. She was sweet to the very core, 
one must soften tlieir very words in addressing { and though, until you knew her, you mistook 
such a little winsome thing! * a certain reserve and timidity of manner for 

And yet, though Elizabeth Dayton enjoyed \ hauteur , afterward you acknowledged her for 
this style of treatment with a keen relish pecu- $ one of the most gracious, loving, gentle spirits 
liar to those “airy, fairy Lilians” that seem to j that over came into the world to make it better 
live on honey-dew; though she fed on caresses $ for their coming. 

and words of love with the same infantile de- \ Her mother had died while she was yet a 
light a child feeds upon bon-bons and comfits: \ child, and her father was a sea-captain; a 
she never meant to be satisfied* ^pith this state ^ gi*ind-looking man, bronzed and worn; but a 
of affairs. For the present this was all very \ great nature looked out from the hazol eyes 
well; by-and-by., however, she intended to give \ that were Mellicent’s own. He came back from 
her friends a surprise, to Bhow them that she \ long voyages to snatch a glimpse of his daugh- 
had an intellect, clear and strong, a will as j ter, bearing away to his sea-home lovelier re- 
powerful as it now seemed dormant: she meant S membrances each time, as she matured into 
to be a leader in society, to conquer the world, J.lier gracious womanhood, and was forever pro¬ 
to shine there a fixed star, which nothing else \ mising her that the “next voyage” would be 
should be potential enough to dim. Not by \ his last, and that he would come home to find 
beauty entirely should she hold her sway, though ^ in her loving presence a haven of rest for the 
she had not been meanly endowed in this par- \ age that was just beginning to frost ^js hair, 
ticular—for she had one of those clearly-fea- < but had left no trace~upon the warm, wide 
tured, delicately chiseled faces that one turns to \ heart that yearned over his daughter with a 
look at as if it jjrere a flower—but she intended \ mother’s tenderness. But the “last voyage” 
to sway society by virtue of her intellect, which j had not yet been finished. And it was there- 
read character at a glance, and by a fine tact <; fore that Mellicent lived with the Daytons, and, 
she had of drawing out the especial gifts of $ as Lily was the only child, the two girls were 
others, rendering them charmed with her, be- J like sisters, and had never had a disagreement 
cause she made them appear charming. ^ in their lives. 

You will perceive, in her girlish arrogance s Mr. and Mrs. Dayton both petted Lily, as a 
she meant to reign as an intellectual queen, $ matter of course, but soarcely fathomed her. 
perhaps assume the chaplet that her own coun- i; Cousin Mell knew her something better; had 
try woman, Margaret Fuller, had left for a sue- ^ seen her strong will flash out, at intervals; had 
cessor that had yet to make her appearance. S listened to her brilliant imaginings in reference 
Keeping this purpose in mind, she yet passed i to the future she had laid out for herself; in her 
through school life with her overreaching ambi-$ rare fits of communicativeness, but was too free 
64 
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from any such ambition herself to do otherwise ; equally healthy and life-giving; and Mr. Oscar 
than smile, after he/ serene Madonna fashion, s Raymond was to have a protective eye over them* 
over these girlish romancings. \ and superintend their scientific researches. 

There was one, however, who comprehended 
the nature of these two girls almost perfectly. 

It was Oscar Raymond, the son of the rector of 
Briarcliffe church; for the Daytons had their |their appearance at the first reunion of the 
home in a lovely little village known as Briar- i season, to take place in the parlors of the hotel 
cliffe. s standing almost on the brink of the sea, whose 

Oscar Raymond had gone to the village-school \ murmur ceased not by night or day. 
with the cousins; carried their books for them l Mrs. Raymond entered with her husband, the 
when they had attained to the dignity of attend- \ two girls on Oscar Raymond’s arm. Mellioent 
ing the “Academy;” and, when they had sepa- •! looked calm as a flower, and just as fair, with 
rated—he to go to college, they to a city “finish- ^ her clear, bright complexion, fresh as if it had 
ing school”—they had all returned to Briar- {been washed in dew; and she who showed, in 
cliffe, prepared to be better friends than ever. J; face and aspect, all clear, vivid coloring, wore. 
People wondered which of the cousins it was J what none other can afford to wear, a sea-green 
that Oscar Raymond liked best, bit no one could i dress, with shifting silver lights thereon, like 
say certainly. He knew, however, and though s moonlight upon water, and a gleam of rose-coral 
he comprehended Mellicent* s deep womanly na- J and gold shone out from her burnished braids, 
ture, and her sweet, gracious disposition, by J and, as she moved, tinkled together in a little 
some strange perversity he yet prized more one s ringing chime like /airy bells, 
tendril of Lily Dayton’s tossing, tantalizing j As for Lily, she was as snowy in her attire 
wonderful tresses than all that Mellicent had J as her namesake, and her multitudinous curls 
to offer. For nature had gifted this little as- s of amber-brown veiled her slight figure in such 
piring Lily, who meant to “conquer the world,” j childish grace you would scarcely have taken 
with something more potent than beauty—a ^ the little lady to have seen more than fifteen 
power of fascination that few could resist. \ summers. But oh Lthat spotless dress was worn 
“Now, deafest mamma,” began Lily, one ; by a very ambitious, aspiring, foolish little 
morning, “Mell and I have been polished off $ heart. 

nicely at Madame Triet/aes, and I think we \ “I’m ever so proud of Oscar; aren’t you, 
ought to see a little* of life.” $Mell?” asked Lily, across their escort, pre- 

“ Well, pet, what then?” ^ tending that she thought he couldn’t hear. 

‘‘Well, that being the case, Mell and I are to f Mellicent blushed, and Oscar laughed—a plea- 
go to Cape-May this summer, and Oscar Ray- ij sant, cheery sound; you couldn’t help liking him 
mond is to be our cavalier. Of course you will ? at once when you heard him laugh, 
go, mamma, and father as well; it will do you > “Mell, you’re to dance with Oscar first, re- 
both good to see the world, and make you young * member.” And Lily, withdrawing her arm, 
again. We’ll have you ground in the mill of ^ turned back to her father. With such a child’s 
fashionable life at a watering-place, and, lo and j! face she asked him, “ifon pere , who is the most 
behold! you’ll come back to Briarcliffe as good $ distinguished man present?” 
as now again.” * “If my little daughter will look through the 

So the girls made their preparations, and the \ crowd, she will see, standing near the first win- 
party started for that most homc-liko of all j dow opening on the verandah, a handsome, 
watering-places—Cape-May. These prepara- J stately man, whose hair is just beginning to be 

tions did not assume such formidable dimen¬ 
sions, as is apt to be the case, as both these 
young ladies, strange to say, believed in making \ “Who is he, please?” 

“ simplicity a grace.” \ “ Senator Haughton, the most eloquent speaker 

They took up their abode at one of the hotels \ in the Senate.” 
nearest the beach, for Lily and Mellicent had < “ Trea-bicn! Doyouknowhim, sir, well enough, 

avowed their intention of spending the “best jjto give poor little me thd honor of an introduc- 
part of their time on the sea-shore,” hearing J tion?” 

what the waves should say, picking up sea- \ Mr. Dayton, with a look that was sheer love, 
shells, hunting for the pink Cape-May diamond, j scarcely any pride, led his daughter through the 
classifying the sea-weeds old Ocean should toss \ crowd, 9 hook hands with Senator Haughton, then 
up to them, and in diverse other occupations \ presented the little lady on his arm. 


gray. Ho is the most distinguished man pre¬ 
sent to-night.” 


i Notwithstanding these resolutions, the young 
l people by no means showed an aversion to get-" 
5 ting themselves in battle array, and making 
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The stately Senator glanced down at the beau- *: you do to-night. You are too disdainful by 
tiful curls, the small, demure face, and looked jj half.” * 

very much as if he would have thought it quite £ “I shall never like any orfe as well as I do 
in place to ask for a kiss, but changed the de- ^ you, Oscar.” 

mand to, “Will you promenade with me, Missis “ Will you be my Lily then? No one can care 
Dayton?” The request was made with that ^ for you as well as I.” , 

curious mingling of deference and patronages “No, sir.” 
men accord to those they imaginp very young ^ “Why not?” 

ladies, whose amour propre they are fearful of!; “I’ll tell you, Mr. Oscar Raymond. You are 
offending. $ the son of a simple country clergyman—the 

This didn’t suit Miss Dayton at all. In a ^ bpst man in Briarcliffe; but that’s not to my 
quiet, dignified fashion, she presently turned ^ purpose. I intend to be the wife of some great 
the conversation upon a topic that was then * man. I shall marry, well—somebody in Senator 
agitating the public mind, via: the “ Italian j Haughton’s position, we'll say.” 
question,” and the policy of the present Em- 5 “Lily, you’re raving! He’s old enough to 
peror Napoleon. < be your father! And besides that, I know that 

“Senator Haughton looked astonished, then | you like me, and I shall have you for my Lily 
bent his statety head to listen. With a quiet, \ yet, say what you please.” 
self-possessed woman-of-the-worid sort of air, ^ Lily looked up into his face—hers was deter- 
Miss Dayton proceeded to give a cool, critical ij mined as his; he could read itB clear lines 
analysis of the “nephew of my uncle.” ^ plainly by the moonlight. 

The subject was one in which the gentle-^ “Ido care for you best of alL But I'll not 
man—a close student of history—was deeply $ marry you, that’s certain. I am not for you, 
interested. s sir—there!” 

lie replied, and, before he was aware, forget- *! There was something in this frankness of 
ting himself in the subject, ho had launched $ Lily’s that won like a charm; so ho answered 
into the periods of silvery eloquence, which $ very quietly, “Whatever happens, Lily, I shall 
made him a power in the Senate. s like only you to the end of my days,” and 

You would hardly have km>wn Lily then; her: brought her back to the house, with the little 
lips curved proudly, she flung back her veil of I; tender mouth curved scornfully, 
curls, and regarded her companion with the J W’hen the two girls were alone that night, 
keen intellectual gaze which came to her in $ Lily crept up to Mellicent. 
moments of excitement. £ “Mell, dear, I’m so tired; won’t you let me 

Oscar Raymond interrupted the conversation. f lay my head in your lap for a little while?” 
“Am I to have no dance to-night?” he asked, ‘5 Mellicent complied. “Oh! Lily, you're cry- 
•reproachfully, for this was not Briarcliffe; hewing. What is the matter?” 
might dance at Cape-May unreproved. § “Because I’ve been doing wrong, MelL I’ve 

With graceful insouciance , Lily dropped the i; been wickedly cruel to somebody I like better 
arm of the stately gentleman beside her, threw jj than anybody else. And I’ve made up my mind 
him a little nod of good-by, over her shoulders, ^ that somebody else—well, perhaps it’s Senator 
and floated away with Oscar. ^ Ilaugliton—shall ask me to marry him. And 

“Pretty well,” thought the Senator to him- J then, it would be the greatest thing in the world 
self. “I believe I could balance the little chit to go to Washington. Oh! Mellicent, I could 
on my palm,” opening his hand and contem-$ reign like a queen there!” 
plating its expanse with a smile of amusement, s Mellicent grew pale in the darkness; all the 
Oscar Raymond had his dance with Lily; ^ lovely rose in her cheek died out. She under- 
then saying, “Let us go out on the beach,” * stood now, at all events, that it was Lily who 
wrapped her in a scarlet cloak, drew the hood ^ was dear to Oscar Raymond. Well, no matter, 
over her head, until she looked like a veritable $ If one loved God, and tried to do one’s duly, it 
little Red Riding-Hood, and younger than ever, > would bring happiness presently. And, besides, 
and so brought her down to the sea-shore. \ there was her dear, noble father to care for 

Oscar folded her cloak closer about her, then s better than ever now, since- 

said, to the murmur of the moon-lit waves, i So, after a space, Mellicent said, “I don’t 
“Lily, I’m afraid, now you’ve come among } think you’ll do wrong, Lily dear. God takes 
all these fine people, that you’ll care more for «! care of us all, and he’ll take care of you. I 
them than you do for me, apd I shall lose my ^ know that he won’t let you soil your soul, even 
Briarcliffe Lily. I have never seen you look as if you wish.” 
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LILT DATTON’8 PBIDE. 

The next day Lily rode with Senator Haugh- $ When they brought her down stairs to take 
ton; and, in the afternoon, Mellicent, and Oscar flier back to her own cottage home, where she 
Raymond, and she walked upon the beach; and 5 longed to be, Senator Haughton was on the 
Lily must have stolen Mellicent’s roses, for she j piazza. And he saw Oscar Raymond bring down, 
was colorless; but Lily’s cheeks were of a pretty, jin his arms, a wee little thing, like a broken 
willful red, and she scarcely looked at Oscar, j flower, white and frail, the veiling tresses gone, 
but tossed stones into the waves, and found \ and a shade over the eyes that had looked up 
shells and Cape-May diamonds. \ into his with glances of such clear intellectual 

There was a group of lovely, laughing children j pride, 
on the beach, and in their midst, sitting in a j So they took Lily home. Poor little Lily 
wicker wagon, was a pale, delicate-looking j Dayton, with her pride all gone, her ambition 
child, whom the rest strove to amuse. t crushed, her aspiring hopes laid low! 

Mellicent and Lilly both stooped to kiss it, 5; One day she said to her cousin, with a smile 
and Lily, bending over it, poured her shells s on her face, the first that had played there since 
and diamonds into its lap, and walked beside j she came back to Briarcliffe. “ Mellicent dear, 
it, holding its tiny hand. j I see now you were right. ‘God does take care 

“Perhaps you’d better be careful. Miss,” said j of us all.’ He has saved my soul, and I am 
the nurse, looking round. “We think it’s the j going to give it up to Him, and He will watch 
faver, maybe, the child has. The rest of the J over it and keep it safe for me always.” 
chllder has had it, and got well.” i Oscar Raymond came every day to the Day- 

“Come away, Lily,” said Mellicent. “I think J tons, and was very tender over Lily, and was 
it may be scarlet-fever she means, and you’ve 5 never weary of wheeling her in her chair—for 
never had it.” ^ she was yet too weak to walk—out into the gar- 

“Nonsense, Mell. I’m not a baby that I S den among the flowers, or of amusing her like 
should have such a child’s complaint I” § a little child. 

So, pouting at Oscar’s remonstrances, laugh- jj “He can pet me as much as He likes,” 
ing at Mellicent, Lily, with cheeks of willful j thought Lily, “but I know he will like Melli- 
red, worse than a child herself, walked beside {cent now.” And she could hardly bear to look 
the little one, and kissed it again and again. She S at her cousin with her radiant eyes, and damask 
hoped Oscar’s heart was wounded. “Supposing t roses—that were not as bright as they had been, 
he should fancy Mellicent now, who is so much \ but were the lovelier for that—and rich braided 
handsomer than I?” The thought pained her. $hair, quite unlike her “crisp, dry rings,” as 
But Lily, fearless as she was, did not escape, s Lily called them, which were all the fever had 
She took the fever from the child in the willful $ left her. 

kisses she had given it, and was more severely J Oscar wheeled her into the garden, one sum- 
ill than she had ever been in her life before, j mer afternoon, where the honeysuckle grew 
The long, beautiful curls must all be cut off. i thickest, and there she sat with her “crisp, dry 
Mellicent did it—Mrs. Dayton bad not the cour- j rings,” and her eyes, that could bear the light* 
age—and tears fell upon the amber-brown hair, l without a bandage now, downcast. The baby 
from the dark hazel eyes that had never owned \ she had taken the fever from, in her perverse 
an ungenerous thought. i kisses, had not looked more fragile in its little 

But Lily never murmured or complained, only j wagon on the beach, where she had picked up 
seemed to be thinking, thinking very much, j shells and diamonds, disdainful, resolved to do 
By-and-by she convalesced, and the room that 
had been dark was made lighter—it would be 
pleasant for Lily to see the bouquets of richest 
scent Senator Haughton was so kind in sending. 

But though the blinds were opened, it was yet 
dark for Lily, and she could smell, but hardly \ “Oh, Lily!” answered Oscar; that was all. 
sees the flowers; and, when they brought them j But the tone was everything, and she knew now 
to her, she turned away, “Their odor was too j the true heart that had told her, in her youthful 
powerful,” she said. “Would they give that jglow, her ambitious joyousness, her disdainful 
other bunch of wild-flowers Oscar Raymond had j pride, “I shall like only you to the end of my 
sent? The wild, sweet fragrance of the woods \ days.” 

refreshed her.” Lily was young, time would j Mellicent, standing on the porch, saw Lily 
do much for her; but her eyes would never be \ sitting in the honeysuckle arbor, in her chair, 
strong again. \ her lap full of flowers, which she played with 

Vol. XLVI.—6 


wrong, than did she to-day, sitting in the honey¬ 
suckle arbor, with Oscar Raymond beside her.< 
Suddenly looking up, she*said, “Oscar, you 
have been better than a brother to me. I can 
never, never pay you back.” 
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OPEN THE WINDOW, MARGARET.-LINEB. 
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and tossed about with one little hand; but Oscar 
Raymond held the other close in his own, as if 
he never meant to let it go. 

Noble Mellicent smiled and thought, “I am 
glad they are going to be happy,” but there 
was a lustre in her eyes as of tears. No need, 
though, for, looking down the graveled walk, 
she saw standing, at the garden-gjate, a grand¬ 
looking man, bronzed and worn with the sun 
and breezes of many lands. 

He held wide his arms, Mellicent ran down 


the walk, and was folded close in their embrace. 
“ Darling daughter, I have come home to be with 
you always. I have sailed my lost voyage, until 
the Master calls me to sail to that other land 
where the true rest is.” 

And Mellicent, with a face that was as an 
angels, brought her father up to Lily and Oscar 
Raymond, and, kissing Lily, looked at her 
father with eyes of tenderest love, and, with 
her noblest smile, said, “ You see Qod takes care 
of us all, cousin Lily.” 


at.v 


OPEN THE WINDOW, MARGARET. 


BY HELEN MONEITH. 


Open tho window, Margaret-—open the window wide, < 
Let in the Summer sunshine in all its pomp and pride; \ 

Remoro eaah trace of aickneea; bring flowers to deck my S 
room, < 

For my breath and life are tailing in thia stifling heat and > 
gloom. s 

Bring costly robes, and laces, and jewels for neck and brow, t 
I know I’ve been weak and weary, I’ll be gay and happy l 
now. i 

And fasten my tresses, Margaret, with a comb of pearl and £ 
gold, J; 

And smooth and twine them, sweetest, in many a graceful < 
Ibid. j! 

The world has praised mo over with its homage, song, and $ 
vow— !> 

But where are Its flattering voices, and my crowd of lovers <! 

now? ^ 

Must all this vaunted beauty lio slowly withering here, S 
Fading before its season, like flowers the North winds sear? ^ 
I will call back my scattered sutyects, and greet them as \ 
their queen, > 

While new beauties are Tainly striving to be what I have * 
been. \ 

I will dance the gayest moasure, and sing the blithest song, $ 
And hear the murmured pleasure and whispering of the $ 
throng. | 


Ohl Margaret, these bands are heavy, though wrought of s 
finest gold, $ 

'Neath their gorgeous lace and satin I shrink with sudden \ 
cold; £ 

The rings from my wasted fingers roll slowly to the floor, 

Oh! Margaret, my heart is stricken, stricken down to its £ 


Vain memories crash and kill me, lost hope, and long s 
despair, ^ 

And my wounds are bleeding freshly, and their pain I 
cannot bear. ? 


There swims before my vision pale phantoms of my youth. 
When my life was Joy and beauty, and love seemed trust 
and truth. 

The world! I would reel and totter In its garnished, glit¬ 
tering glare, 

And I think, with sickening horror, of all I suffered there¬ 
of its short-lived draught of pleasure, of its lying, base 
deceit, 

And the sea of stormy trouble through which this poor 
heart beat; 

Of the smiling, careless seeming with which I bore its pain, 
And the bitter, weary longing to dare to be sad again; 

To weep, as in sorrowing childhood, and throw my mask 
aside, 

But my heart, from its worldly schooling, lay frooen in its 
pride— 

Till sickness to my rescue, like a welcome angel flew, 

And I left my brilliant anguish to be safe and lone with you. 
Oh! Margaret, I’m weary, weary, tired, faint, and cold, 
'Neath the flash of these senseless jewels, and the satin's 

icy fold. 

Wrap me in something warmer, and draw me to your heart, 
For my faint pulse tells me, Margaret, that you and I most 
part; 

Death-chilling arms impress me with cold and clammy 
touch— 

Think of me kindly, sadly, for I have loved yon much. 

Oh! darling, darling sister, this sickness, pain, and cure. 
Our suffering, bleeding Saviour has chosen you to bear; 

He does not mean to crush you, but bids you learn to live 
For nobler, higher meaning than this vain world can give; 
To time your puro heart's beating, to softer love and trust, 
Than that which moves so fondly to creatures of the dust 
Oh I loved one, are you trusting in the precious blood He 
shed? 

But the mourner gave no answer, for life itself hod fled! 


LINES. 


BY FRANCES 


HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Lm, with honor, if thou may’st— 
Die, with honor, if thou must; 
Pride shall sanctify the tears 
That we shed above thy dust. 
Life hath many a hope and aim 
To the bounding pulses sweet; 


< Bad It is, to all resign 

For the grave and winding-sheet I 
\ But the soul, serene and high, 

i Can its mortal yearnings quell, 

< With unfaltering trust iu Heaven, 

s Breathe te earth a calm fkreweH. 
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Materials. —Quarter of a yard of fine white 
silk canvas, or perforated cardboard; one spool 
of gold braid (fine); several skeins of black 
single zephyr, and the same of Solferino zephyr; 
one small white sheep-skin mat, and one Solfe- l the sheep-skins into small circular pieces, and, 
rino. 5 arranging them, alternate white and Solferino 

Cut a square of the canvas, cross the gold \ quite close around the edge of the mat. Be 
braid upon it (two rows adjoining if narrow, l careftil not to cut the long wool when cutting 
one row if wide,) as seen in the design, the { out these pieces. Cut upon the under side, 
gold braid indicating the squares. Where the | making the skin part all of the same size in the 
braid crosses work one cross-stitch over the 5 several pieces. Line the bottom of the mat 
braid with the black wool. This is to keep the | with stiff pasteboard, covered on both sides with 

white silk or paper muslin. If the pieces of 
sheep-skin cannot be procured, a very pretty 
border may be made of the zephyr, by working 
a great quantity of the wool into several threads 
of canvas, and then, cutting and combing it out, 
producing a similar appearance. 


braid in place. The little pattern in the center < 
of each block is to be worked with the zephyr, $ 
alternate black and Solferino, making long over- > 
stitches reaching over the several threads of < 
canvas in one long stitch. Beginning at the $ 
center, make the eight long stitches, which we { 


will coll spokes; then carry the thread diagon¬ 
ally from the point of these spokes, terminating 
four in leaf shapes, and four in some dots as 
drawn above. The border is mode by cutting 

















PENWIPER IN APPLICATION. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



Materials.— Some pieces of drab, red, black, \ perly at first, that the cloth may not be spoiled 
and white cloth; a piece of French blue velvet, s by removing it. Conceal and secure the edges 
five inches Bquare; three yards of gold braid; \ on both sides, with the gold braid, as seen in 
one spool of gold thread; sixteen white opaque l the design. The star flowers, in the center 
beads; and two strings of fine gold beads. 5 of the circles, are done in gold thread, also the 
F6r the top of the Penwiper, use the drab j fine long stitches between the petals of the 
cloth (as the foundation on which to place \ same. In the center of each flower sew one 
the design in application, as given above, full l white bead. The pendants between the outer 
size.) Then take the blue velvet, and on the ^ circles are done in gold thread; one white head 
wrong side trace the outline of the serpentine s surrounded by ten gold ones. The ornament, 
pattern. Cut this out of the velvet, and place \ in the center in the design, is of French gilt, 
it upon the cloth by gumming it upon the under ^ set upon a circle of blue velvet, scolloped. As 
side. Great care must be taken to place it pro- 5 such ornaments are Hot easily procured in this 
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CAR D-R E C E I V E R 


country, a head carved out of wood, or bone, ? 
or anything else pretty, may be substituted. 1 

Finish the edge with gold braid. Cut out a l *<C^ 

second circle of drab cloth (same size as the top > : 

piece) for the bottom of the Penwiper, and be- < 

tween the two place eight pieoes of different- \ Arrange them point to point. In the 
colored cloths, cut in circles, pointed at the l the head of this article, we give the 
edge, and folded thus: \ complete. 


design, at 
Penwiper 


CARD-RECEIVER. 


MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Six inches of white silk canvas; 
two pieces of emerald green chenille; two pieces 
of French blue chenille; two spools of gold 
braid; one bunch of largest size gold beads; 
two yards of gold cord, large size; half a yard 
of white satin; white silk cord and tassels. 


I 


The basket part of this novel and pretty 
Card-Receiver is to be worked upon the canvas, 
after the pattern given in design below. The 
squares are made by orossing the chenille. All 
the bands are blue one way, and are crossed by 
green ones the opposite way. At the points, 
where the blocks join, are to be seen four 
stitches fastening the chenille, these are done 
with the gold thread. The pattern, in the cen¬ 
ter of the blocks, is done in blue and green 
chenille, crossed by four stitches in gqld thread, 
as indicated by the fine lines in our design. 
Sew a bead in the center. Make the piece of 
work, when finished (including the cord in the 
edge.) four inches in depth. The pattern occu¬ 
pies about two inches and a half. It should be 
long enough to enclose a circle nine inches in 
diameter after the seams are taken off. This 
must now be mounted upon stiff cardboard, 
lined inside and outside with the white satin, 
finishing the edges neatly with the gold cord. 
The Card-Receiver is now ready to be set up 
on the frame, which is made of three pieces of 
bamboo, put together in a triangular form, and 
held at the top by the cord and tassels. ’ In de¬ 
sign, above, we give the Card-Reoeiver complete. 
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ANDALUSIAN JACKET AND VEST. 


b y 


EMILY H. 


MAT. 



To be made of silk, and worn with a muslin ^ through it; the waistcoat buttons from top to 
skirt for morning and home costume, or as | bottom, the shoulder and side-seams are sewn 
the dress body for thin silks and foulards. It \ in with the shoulder and side-seams of the 
is composed of the front, side-piece, and back l jacket. The jacket closes at the throat and is 
of the jacket, and the front of the waistcoat, \ rounded well off, forming a skirt about six inches 
which is distinguished by a round hole pierced $ deep at the back, which is finished by two plait*. 
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CROCHET LACE. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 
_ % 



wmM. 






We give, above, a new and pretty pattern ^ crochet is one of the most convenient, as it can 
for crochet lace, which Heeds no description. ^ be carried almost everywhere. 

Of all the things pertaining to the Work-Table, $ 


CHESS-TABLE IN BEAD-WORK. 

BY MB 8 . JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give a pattern ^ white squares; the blue we should prefer plain 
for a Chess-Table in bead-work, which we havo * or with an amber center. A copple of rows of 


had printed in the appropriate colors. In order ij 
to make this pretty affair, the great secret is to \ 
begin at one edge of the work and go straight ^ 
across to the other, then fasten off the thread jj 
and recommence at the same side and in the \ 
same direction as at first. In copying a Berlin | 
pattern this is the only sure way, putting in 5 
each shade required on that row as you come j 
to it. Any difference in the stitch is sure to \ 
be uncomfortably apparent when the work is j 
finished. The beads are generally sold at so j 
much per ounce. \ 

For a Chess-Table Penelope canvas, twenty- s 
two threads, or eleven stitches to the inch, S 
would be a good size; and we should recom-^ 
mend the alternate squares to be blue and serai- $ 
opaque white beads; the chalk (white) would be \ 
hard, and the crystal dazzling to the player; a I 
small star might be worked with steel on the > 


black for an edge, sewn on with black filoselle 
or fioss silk, and, if room can be allowed, a bor¬ 
der of bead-work, about an inch wide all round, 
with two more rows of black outside, would be 
a great finish to the appearance of the work. 
As beads are very difficult to match in hue and 
size, a single square might be worked first, and 
this would, by multiplying the weight, be a very 
useful guide to the quantity that must be laid 
in, and, if done upon a spare piece of canvas, 
would show if the beads and canvas Buited in 
size. Sewing-cotton or thread should be used 
of a good strength, and a fair-sized needle, and 
if the beads are good, very few should have to 
be rejected from not passing over the eye of 
the needle: the commoner the beads, the more 
difficulty there is on this point. The bead? 
should be kept in little trays or boxes, un¬ 
threaded, each color separate; then dip in the 
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74 NEW PATTERNS FOR EDGINGS. 

needle (threaded) with a scooping movement, > finished, over a piece of wood, nailing it on the 
without looking at any one bead, and it is sure j under-side or edge, then a moulding of either 
to bring up one or more out of the heap; catch s handsome polished wood or gilt would make a 
one with the first finger end, let the rest drop, t finish and frame to the work, and an ordinary- 
and take one stitch on the canvas. By this { shaped tripod stand may be fixed to the board, 
method there is no waste of eyesight, as there s The squares should be about an inch or an inch 
is if one particular bead has to be picked up > and a quarter each, and the white square should 
from a heap of many colors. The stitch made l commence the left-hand upper corner, and 
use of is one-half of oross-stitch, and if worked \ finish off the right-hand lower corner. There 
as we have recommended, in straight lines, and $ are eight squares in each row, four white and 
not too tightly pulled, it does not become cross- * four blue. The border Bhould be counted out, 
cornered as the old tent-stitch used to do. The > so as to turn well round this size, and should 
needleful of cotton should not ali end in the £ be worked first at the top, begun at each edge 
same place when they do not go all the way £ of every row, and included at the other, and 
across, but be cut different lengths, and if once \ then completed the last th^ng at the bottom of 
passed over a piece of wax before using, the J the work, the white thread being slipped under 
work will be found all the easier. Bead-work $ each two stitches of black silk at the sides, and 
should not be done too stiff and tight to roll or l the needles of silk left each time until again 
fdld, as then the thread is likely to cut, and for ^ required. Bead-work becomes heavy before it 
a Chess-Table it surely need not be glazed if \ is concluded, lVom the weight of the glass used, 
entirely in beads, as the pieces would move on S but for a table this would form no objection in 
the surface of the even work. For a Chess- $ the use. 

Board, we should stretch the work, when* 







WINTER SHAWL IN PLAIN KNITTING. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give this * 
shawl. It can be worked in nearly every kind ^ 
of wool, and the size varied at pleasure, making ;* 
it either for a small shawl to wear across the i; 
shoulders, or carried out for a large wrapper; ji 
if made in strong yarn, it is especially suited ij 
for charitable gifts at this present season. i; 

Materials. —1 pair wooden knitting needles, jj 
12 inches long, and the usual size for knitting 
double zephyr. 

The shawl is composed of mixed violet and 
black yarn for the center and fringe, with plain 
black and gold-color for the border. 

The Center. —Cast on 6 stitches with the 
violet and black wool. 

1st row—Knit the 6 stitches. 

2nd row—Slip the 1st stitch, that is, taking 
it off the pin without working; then, to increase 
a stitch, knit the next stitch plain, but before 
taking it off the left pin, insert the right pin in 
the back of the same loop on the left pin, and, 
bringing the wool between the pins, knit the 
stitch, taking it off the left pin; there will now 
be 3 loops on the right pin; knit the next 4 
stitches quite plain. 

8rd row—Slip the 1st stitch, then increase as 
in the last row, by knitting the 2nd stitch, and, 
before taking it off the pin, knitting another 
stitch in the back of the same loop; knit 5 
stitches plain. ' 

3rd row—Slip the 1st stitch, increase in the 
2nd stitch as before; knit 1 plain; increase a 
second time in the next stitch; increase a third 
time in the next stitch, then knit 3 plain; there 
will now be 11 stitches on the pin. 

4th row—Slip the 1st stitch, increase in the 
2d stitch; knit the rest of the row plain. 

5th row—Slip the 1st stitch, increase as be¬ 
fore; knit 3 plain, increase a second time, in 
the next stitch; then increase a third time in 
the next stitch; knit 5 plain. 


6th row—Slip the 1st stitch, increase as be¬ 
fore ; knit the rest plain. 

It will render counting unnecessary if a small 
mark is now put on the pin in the center of 
each row—a loop of white cotton or a small 
bag-ring will answer the purpose, and it is used 
as follows: 

7th row—Slip the 1st, increase as before, knit 
5 plain, increase a second time, put the mark 
on the right pin, increase again, knit the rest 
<; of the row plain. 

\ 8th row—Slip 1, increase as before; knit the 

I rest of the row plain, putting the mark in the 
center of the row on the other pin. 

9th row—Slip 1, increase as before, knit the 
rest of the stitches plain to within one of the 
< mark, increase in that stitch, slip the mark on 

I to the right pin, then increase again hi the next 
stitch, 1 * and knit the rest of the row plain. 
Repeat the two last rows until the required 
!> size is made for the oenter. 

^ The Border.—W ith the black wool work 4 
s rows, repeating as the 8th and 9th rows of the 
l center. 

\ Gold wool, 6 rows the same. 

< Black, 4 rows the same. 

> Gold, 6 rows the same. 

\ Black, 10 rows the same, which forms the 
< center of the border. 

j Then repeat the gold and black stripes alter- 
* nately as before, and caBt off all the stitches. 

* The Frinox is made with the same color as 
$ the center. 

< Cut the wool in lengths of 6 inches, and, with 
\ a crochet needle, loop two pieces of the cut 
| wool into each stitch formed by the casting off 
* row of the shawl, thus—insert the needle in the 
\ stitch, fold the two pieces of wool on the point 
^ of it, and bring them through the stitch in a 
loop: then draw the ends of wool through this 
loop, and continue the same to the end. 




INSERTION. 




EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. * 

Thi Art or Drcalcoxanie. —A correspondent uks us s 
what this art is. We answer, It is employed, with great '< 
success, to ornament china, lamp-shades, etc. It is, really, jj 
transferring pictures to glass, china, wood, etc., etc., an old l 
practice retired under a new name. There is a positive '> 
rage for the work in Paris and London. > 

The materials to be used are: A bottle of transfer varnish \ 
for fixing the drawings. A bottle of light varnish, to pass !j 
over the drawings when fixed. A bottle of spirit to clean $ 
the brushes, and to remove those pictures which may not $ 
be successful. A piece of flannel about nine inches square, i 
*A paper-knife. Two or three camel-hair brushes. A basin \ 
of water. A bottle of opaque white varnish. $ 

To do the decorating, you must dip one of the brashes ij 
into the transfer varnish, and give the drawing a very light \ 
ooat with it, taking care not to go beyond the outline; then s 
lay it, face downward, on the object to be ornamented, ^ 
taking care to place it at once where it is to remain, as it ^ 
would be spoiled by moving. If the varnish, on its first ap- s 
plication, is too liquid, allow the picture to remain for about > 
five minutes to set. Moisten the flannel with water, and <> 
lay it gently on the drawing, which has been previously 
laid in its place on the object to be decorated; then rub it ^ 
over with the paper-knife, so as to cause the print to adhere s 
in every part; this done, remove the flannel, well soak the < 
paper with a camel-hair brush dipped in water, a Ad, in a| 
few minutes, lift up the paper by one corner, and draw it s 
off. The picture will be left on the object, whilst the paper J 
will come off quite white. Care must be taken that the ? 
pioce of flannel, without being too wet, is sufficiently so to < 
entirely saturate the paper. The drawing must now be 5 
washed with a camel-hair brush, iu cloan water, to remove \ 
the surplus varnish, and then left till quite dry. The next £ 
day, cover the picture with a light coat of the fixing var- c 
nish, to give brilliancy to the colors. And if the articles to l 
be ornamented are of a dark color, such as the bindings of < 
books, Russia leather, blotting-cases, leather bags, etc., the \ 
picture must be covered with a mixture of opaque white J 
varnish, taking care not to pass beyond the outline of the s 
design. The next day, proceed according to the instruc- > 
tions given above. 

If you wish to transfer a picture to silk, paper, or ;> 
other similar material, which will not bear wetting, the ^ 
following directions mast be observed:—Varnish the picture ^ 
with the transfer varnish as above explained, following the s 
outline of the design, then allow it to dry for one or two I; 
hours; when quite dry, pass a damp sponge ovor the entire ^ 
surface of the sheet, so as to remove the composition which > 
is round the picture, and which may spoil the object. Let \ 
the paper dry once more, and varnish the picture again \ 
with the transfer varnish; in about ten minutes place it, £ 
fece downward, on the object to bo decomtod, and rub it s 
with the paper-knife over the whole of its surface. Finally, s 
damp the paper with a wet brush, allow it to soak in for i> 
about a quarter of an hour, and then strip the paper off. s 
To remove a spoiled picture from any object, dip a soft rag i 
in the spirit, and rnb it over the surface. To ensure a good ? 
result, care most be taken to give a very light coating of 
varnish to the parts to be transferred. When the varnish 
is first applied, it is very liquid, and must be left to dry, the \ 
best condition for transferring being when the varnish is s 
only just sticky, without being too dry. This usually takes ^ 
about eight or ten minutes. j! 

The varnish-bubbles, which generally will arise, even s 
with tho most careftil management, are the rocks which > 
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most novices of the art split upon. If they are allowed to 
remain, without careful stroking or rolling down, the ap¬ 
pearance of the work will, to a groat extent, be spoiled. 
No artistic skill is requisite for the pursuance of this truly 
fascinating work; patience,delicate manipulation,and good 
taste are the principal requisites for a successful worker. 

Birds in their Natural Feathers. —To produce pictures 
of birds, with their natural feathers, is a very delightful and 
instructive employment. Take a thin board or panel of 
deal and smoothly paste on it two or throe layers of white 
paper. When the paper is quite dry, get any bird you wish 
to represent, and draw its figure as exactly as possible on 
the papered panel; then paint what tree or ground-work 
you intend to set yonr bird upon, also its bill and legs, 
leaving the rest of the body to be covered with its own 
feathers Next prepare that part to be feathered by laying 
on thick gum-arabic, dissolved in water. Two or three 
coats of gum are necessary in order to produce a good body 
on the paper. When yonr design is so for produced, take 
the feathers off the bird as you use them, beginning at the 
tail and points of the wings, and working upward to the 
head, observing to cover that part of the draught with the 
feathers taken from the same part of the bird, letting them 
fall over one another in the natural order. Yon must pre¬ 
pare your feathers by cutting off the downy parts that are 
about their stems, and the large feathers must have the 
Insides of their shafts shaved off with a sharp knife, to 
make them lie flat; the quills of the wings most have their 
inner webs clipped off, so that in laying them the gum may 
hold them by their shafts. When yon begin to lay them, 
take a pair of steel pliers to hold the feathers in, and have 
some gum-water, not too thin, and a large pencil ready to 
moisten the ground-work, by little and little, as you work 
it; then lsy your feathers on the moistened parts, which 
must not be waterisb, bnt only clammy, to hold the feathers. 
You must have prepared several leaden weights, which you 
may form in the shape of sngor-Ioavss by means of a stick, 
by casting the lead in sand. 

These weights will be necessary to set on the feathers, 
when you have merely laid them on, in order to press them 
into the gum till they are fixed; but yon must be cautions, 
lest the gum comes through and smears the feathers. Be 
cautious not to have your coat of gum too moist or wet. 
When yon have wholly covered your bird with its feathers, 
you must, with a little thick gum, stick on a piece of paper, 
ent round, of the size of an eye, which you must paint tike 
the eye of the bird; glass eyes, however, may be purchased 
at the naturalist's shops When the whole is dry, drees 
the feathers all round the outline, and rectify delects in 
every other part. Then lay it on a sheet of clean paper, 
and a heavy weight, such as a book, to press it; after which 
it may be preserved in a glass frame, and farm a very pretty 
ornament. 

A New Volumx.—W ith this number we begin a new 
volume, so that now is a good time to subscribe. As yet 
we have not raised our clnb prices, though paper has ad¬ 
vanced, since 1862, from twelve cents a pound to twenty- 
five cents a pound; but unless paper falls, before the year 
is out, we shall be compelled, for 1866, to increase our 
prices, at least to clnba. Club subscriptions may begin 
with efthor the January or July number, as the subscribers 
desire. No clnb subscriptions taken for less than a year. 
Now is the time to avail yourselves of the old prices, fn a 
month or two it will be too late. 
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ILilxx’s Pits.—T ho following poem, by an English writer, 
has a certain savage force. 

Her foot caress'd tho Leopard's neck. 

The Antelope crouch’d by her knee, 

As she whisper’d, “ Ail fiercest and shyest of things 
Change their nature for love of mo: 

I had two such pets before to-night; 

Now—may I count them three ?” 

Her lithe white fingers, while sho spoke, 

Strayed over my brow and hair: 

’Tworo hard to count the wrinkles, now, 

Round these temples hollow and bare; 

But cheek and curls—or women lied— 

With the best might then compare. 

Storm follow’d sunshine hour by hour; 

When matters went awry, 

Fair Helen's pets all suffer’d in turn; 

With a prayer in her large moist eye, 

Leila would lick our tyrant’s hand; 

But wo growl’d—the Leopard and I. 

When I totter'd home from Rohilcund, 

With a sabre-cut on my head, 

I felt stunn’d for a minute—not surprised— 

At the news that Helen hod fled; 

But I shod some te its (being weak from my wound) 

On the grave of the Antelope—dead. 

The other two have grown gaunt and grim, 

8ore changed from what tney were: 

Keop clear of the swoep of Selim's chain, 

For his fangs are prompt to tear: 

Would you know how dragoons can grumble and curse? 
Breathe my name in our barrack-square. 


Two Elxgant urrue Volumes, for Ladixs, are just pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. J. E. Tilton A Co., Boston. Price, each, 
$1.60, illustrated in style of their M Art Recreations.” M Wax 
Flowers, how to make them, with new methods of Sheeting 
Wax, Modeling Fruit,” etc., “ Skeleton Leaves and Phan¬ 
tom Flowers. A complete and practical treatise on the 
production of these beautiful transformations; also, direc¬ 
tions for preserving natural flowers in their fresh beauty.” 

Strawbrery-Juiox is useful for removing freckles or sun¬ 
burn ; the strawberries should be nibbed over the face at 

Bight. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Lift of W’tiium H. Prescott. By George Ticknor. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor 4b Fields .—Perhaps the most 
interesting biography that has appeared since Boswell’s 
Johnson. Many valuable lessons are taught by this me¬ 
moir. The patience and perseverance which the half-blind 
historian displayed ore especially instructive. There are 
three editions of this work: the present one; on octavo to 
match Prescott’s histories; and a handsomely illustrated 
quarto, which is one of the finest specimens of an American 
book ever issued from the press. 11 is pleasant to read of 
a man like Prescott, who, from earliest childhood to mature 
middle age, "sailed on summer seas,” everything being 
prosperous with him except the one thing, his eyesight. 


Never was woman—false or true, 

Dead or alive—worth a sigh. 

*Tis the weakness of the Antelope breed, 

Deserted, they pine and die; ; 

But there’s comfort in biting and growling still; 

So wc live—the Leopard and 1. 

Always Ahead. —The newspapers still give “Peterson” ji 
the crodit of being, by for, the best and cheapest of the \ 
ladies’ magazines. Says the Wisconsin Press:—“The war, i 
which has proved so severe on many of the periodicals of v 
the day, seems not to affect Peterson in the least. The en- 5 
graving*, fashion-plates, etc., exhibit the same high standard £ 
of excellence attained before the war, and the music, stories, s 
and poetry are not a whit behind. Peterson's Magazine ; 
ought to be on every lady’s table in the land.” The Keo* | 
aaqne (Iowa) News says:—“Peterson's, with its unrivaled ? 
fhshion-plate, has been received. Ladies, didn’t yon know I; 
that this is the cheapest and best Magazine published? s 
The last number alone is worth more than half of a year's ^ 
subscription.” The St. Mary’s (Canada) Standard says:— £ 
“It is really astonishing how so beautifully illustrated and ^ 
well written a periodical can be afforded for only two dob \ 
lars a year, being nothing inferior to the three dollar maga- 
zincs. Bat Peterson' is a publisher of great spirit and < 
enterprise, and really deserves evsry patronage. To clubs, ? 
this Magazine will be supplied at even a rod meed price, and 5 
a handsome premium given.” < 

Presxryiso Grass and Flowers.— The German mode is s 
to take large, shallow pans or boxes, and covering them { 
with a layer of the finest and dryest sand, to lay the \ 
grosses in this, and carefully sift in more sand till ail are < 
completely covered. The sand is then kept for some days l 
exposed to slight heat, at the end of which process it is left > 
to cool gradually, and the flowers or grasses, when taken s 
out, ore found to retain perfectly their natural form, and, l 
with little difference, their own color also, 5 

Food for Canaries. —“ An Invalid” shonld feed her llttlo \ 
canaries with chopped egg and bread-crumbs. This is the I 
food given by the naturalists to the young birds which they ; 
rear for sale. The parent birds themselves will give their 
offspring seed when they are old enough to bear it. 


The Small House of AUington. By Anthony Trollope. 1 
vol., 8 ro. JVew Fork: Harper & Brothers .—We like this 
story oven better than “Orley Farm.” It is foil of well- 
drawn characters; among them: Crosbie, Johnny Kamos, 
Lady Alexandria, the Earl ds Gnest, Lily Dale, Lady 
Amelia Gaze bee, Lady de Courcy, and half a dozen others. 
The flirtation of Mr. Palliser with Lady Dumbello Is one of 
the most amusing episodes in modern fiction. The volume 
is illustrated with numerous spirited engravings. 

Danger field's Rest. A Novel. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Sheldon 4b Ob .—The success of certain sensation novels, 
which have been extensively advertised and puffed, has in¬ 
duced writers and publishers to make numerous ventures 
In works of that character. “ Dangerfield’s Rest” is one of 
these enterprises. But the book is not even a first-class 
sensation novel; it is very far inferior to the worst of Miss 
Breddon's. It is, however, as good as most works of a 
similar description. 

ifa instone's Housekeeper. By Elisa Mateyard. 1 eoL, 8 
vo. Boston: Loring .—A very agreeable novel of English 
country life. The heroine is ospoclally interesting. It is 
impossible not to recognize in this, and other fictions, the 
influence of “Jane Eyre;” bat, notwithstanding this fault, 
“Mainstone’s Housekeeper” deserves, and will achieve, an 
extensive popularity. 

The Golden Censer: Thoughts on the Lords Prayer. By 
John S. Hart , LL. D. 1 ro/., 16 mo. Philada: Presbyte¬ 
rian Board of Publication .—These meditations are distin¬ 
guished by the earnest piety, and are expressed in the 
idiomatic English, which characterize everything that 
comes from Professor Hart's pen. The volume is hand¬ 
somely printed. 

Sermons, Preached at Trinity Chapel , Brighton , by the 
late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson , M. A. Fifth Series. 1 
ro/., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor tf- Fields .—We have fre¬ 
quently spoken of the sermons of this eloquent and liberal 
divine. The present volume completes the Berios of thoM 
sermons, and is issued in a style to match its predecessors. 

Nepenthe. By the author of" die." 1 voL, 12 mo. New 
York: Carleton.—K novel of more pretence than merit, 
which we cannot take upon us to reoommond. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

The Htdrangea. —In the “Editorial Chit-Chat” of the 
May number of the invaluable 44 Peterson,” I notice a trea¬ 
tise on the cultivation of the Hydrangea. 1 have had somo 
experience in cultivating this royal exotic, and affirm that 
the phenomenon of the * blue” flower is not 44 an unaccount¬ 
able freak of nature,” but the simple result of that com¬ 
bination of soil, light temperature, and moisture which 
prevails in its own native jungles of India. Blue is, un¬ 
doubtedly, its natural odor, and, therefore, I believe, if the 
plant is healthful and kept shaded, its flowers will invari¬ 
ably be blue. The question then is simply this: How may 
we obtain thrifty plants that will produce the natural 
flower? Firstly, they must be planted in the soil that is 
peculiar to forests, where the yearly deposit of leaves, de¬ 
caying, has formed a rich, though light mould; and this 
should be renewed, in the boxes, at least three times each 


Secondly, they must be kept in oool and shady places, (if 
pink is desired, for variety, place one box in a more open 
position, yet out of the direct rays of tho sun.) Mine thrive 
by flu* the best on the north side of the house, beneath largo 
trees, where the rays of the sun do not reach them at all, 
except in very early morning and late in the afternoon. 
Lastly, but not lout , they must be watered, every evening, 
with a plentiful supply of rain-water. This is absolutely 
necessary to a thrifty plant. Solutions of alum, indigo, etc., 
may produce a deep blue color, but it is not tho clear, ceru¬ 
lean tint of the natural flowor; while plants thus treated 
invariably, so far as my observation extends, produce small 
heads, and have a dwarfed and unhealthy appearance. 
Follow the simple directions I have giveu above, and you 
will delight in the possession of a plant whose large and 
glossy leaves will elicit as much admiration as its magni¬ 
ficent heads of blue flowers, and which will repay you well 
for all the time and care bestowed upon it. * * 


HORSEMAN 8HIP.—NO. IV. 

A Few Concluding Remakes.— Ladies ride entirely by 
balance—that is, the best lady riders do—and unless the 
seat is square, the position is a sadly uncertain one. A 
series of bounds, or a scuffling shy across the road will not 
unseat the pliant figure that is settled woll in the middle 
of her saddle, ready to como down tightly to it at a mo¬ 
ment’s warning; whereas, even a sodden check, in the 
mildest of cantors, will be sufficient to unseat—or, at least, 
throw forward in an unseemly manner—a woman who 
either appears to hang on by tho near pommel alone, or 
wave off in a marginal way over tho off-side. 

In learning to ride, or in keeping np the character when 
you have once learned, there is nothing so conducive to a 
satisfactory end as a constant change of animal. One horse 
will never teach any one to ride anything but himself. 
You may learn to sit that individual horse admirably, and 
manage him excellently, and cut a very fair equestrian 
figure in his company, and by his aid; but a long coarse of 
riding him, and him alone, will never prepare you for riding 
and managing another. A frequent change is the only 
thing to render yon both fearless and skillful; to enable you 
to rapidly adapt your hand to a fine or hard mouth; to teach 
you bow far coercion will go, and when it becomos a desir¬ 
able thing to commence humoring. 

It is utterly impossible for a woman to have a good seat 
on a horse whose shoulders do not come up well. A swamp- 
backed horse is the one to give her tho best seat in trotting. 
We do not say that ho is the best Worse for her to ride, or 
the most elegant, but, unquestionably, ho is the easiest, as 
there ia more to sit to, find consequently more to rise to- 
A long horse, with a straight back, and a slinging, racing 
gait, is very elegant to look at, and very easy to ride when 


cither cantering or at full stretch; but he is sure to have a 
running trot, than which few things are more uusatia- 
foctory, indescribable, and disagreeable. A swamp-backed 
horse, that steps high and toell out at the same time, is net 
often met with, but it is met with occasionally, and when 
it is, it ought to be a source of unmitigated joy. These kind 
of horses generally trot fast, and if by any evil chance they 
stop suddenly, you are liable to being pitched, like a stone, 
right over their beads, but when they are going, they are a 
delight. 

Learn as quickly as possiblo to ride quietly; a fussy, 
showy, prancing progress through the highways of the 
world is to be reprehended, under any circumstances, and 
especially is it to be so on horseback. To 44 gentle” a spirited 
hone is one of the moet difficult lessons to be learned con¬ 
nected with the science of riding, but it is one that must be 
learned before tho epithet 44 good style” can be applied to the 
performance. It is the half-bred ones of all species who 
heat themselves, and attract attention by uncalled-for and 
uncomfortable careerings. Nothing reassures a nervous, 
spirited, fidgety horse so much as the hand and voice. 
Give him both freely. A firm, light pat on his neck, and a 
word or two spoken, quietly and brightly, will enable a horse 
very often to retain his head under circumstances of noise 
and confusion that bid fair, a minute beforo, to upset his 
composure and his rider’s seat. 

When a horse has a habit of showing-off, engendered by a 
bad early training, oi 4 otherwise seriously misbehaving him¬ 
self, a little bit of cruelty is justifiable. Ride him with one 
of those prick-bits that, even with a woman’s hand, are 
strong enough to hold him down steadily if he begins bis 
shifty evolutions, and, if he persists in them, makes Jus 
mouth bleed in a way he soon grows tired of bringing upon 
himself! 


WAX FL0WER8. 

! Directions foe Making a Peak and Peach.— For making 
j> a pear, form the mould same as in directions given in t£e 
l April number, and melt the wax, prepared according to 
< directions previously given. Melt the wax, color it very 
l slightly with a piece of green wax, then pour it into the 
jj mould, close It tightly and shake it about, remembering 
I first to insert a piece of strong wire for a stem. When cold, 
> separate the pieces of the mould carefully—when your fruit 
l will be perfect—if you have followed all the directions 
' given. If it should not be, melt it and try again, reman- 
; bering to oil your mould thoroughly with olivo oil. It will 
' bo a pale tint of green; you can vary the color according to 
; your specimen, and put on the color with a stiff brush. The 
; leaves to be added when you arrange in a basket or frame. 

For a peach, mould and color same as a pear; then dust 
* it with powdered verdigris, and wet it lightly with a cloth. 


SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, ETC. 

Soup for Invalids and Children. —The first requisite of 
soup, as of everything else, Is a good foundation, or, la 
kitchen parlance, 44 stock.” Stock is the unseasoned liquor 
which is prepared by boiling tho bones and trimmings of 
joints. It forms tho basis of every description of soup, 
sauce, and gravy. Good cooks have always plenty of stock; 
bod ones never have a drop. Remnants of moat, the bones 
of cooked joints, carcases of fowls, etc., etc., serve literally 
to make tho cook's stock-in-trade. No article of domestic 
economy yields so large a profit at so' little pains as a good 
stock-pot; the only care it requires being an unobtrusive 
position on the kitcheu range, within simmering heat of 
the fire. The best stock-pet is a digester. Digesters may 
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now bo had to contain as little as two quart*, but an ordi- t OUR NEW COOK BOOK 
nary saucepan may be used for tho purpose. Whpn soup- > J W IK. 

making is In contemplation, tho moat should be separated >8®*“ Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
from tho bonos and set asido, whilst the latter are boiling < practical housekeeper. 
for stock. It will require from eight to ten hours to extract 4 soups. 

•tho strength of tho bones. Tho stock haring been strained $ 

into a dry clean pan, the grease, which will have settled at $ f J®** 0 fuLt vft i t if * Ha ^ f ° Ur 

the top, may be .roily removed when cold. The meat 5 “ " f Ta 'I ’ “ oasonoJ 

should then be added to the stock, together with whatever $ . _ “ J > ° I !f C . r ’ “ n “ D |® r a cIe4r q,rown 

seasoning, herbs, and Tegetable. It may bo desirable to use. 5 “ " J""” P “‘ “ ln t° 4 “ ucep “ w,th 4 P 44 ^ <* 
The selection of ingredients for seasoning must depend $ *T “7°?' ono turalp cut lnto P locM . 4 ““M 
upon tho description of soup about to be made. Certain 5 , of ccery ’ ‘wo loeks, and an onion with three closes In 
flavorings characterise certain soups. Thus basil Is Indie- ? ‘ ’ P'PPcrcoriM, a small bunch of savory herbs, and a tea. 
pensable to tho flavor of mock-turtle, thyme to gravy soup 5 8poonfo1 of mol4t Pour 4 P° D “»®» ‘wo quarts and 

curry-powder to mulligatawny, bay leaves to oi-tail, and l 4 pln *° fw4,0r ' 4nd J«* all simmer gently by the side of the 
turnip and parsley to mutton broth. Any good cookery- i flr ° 7° m *® foI 7 houra ' th ° surfcce fre- 

book will supply the requisite information on this point. \ ^ uen ‘ J during thflt time - Strain the liquor through a 
Th, chief precaution to observe is to decide what the de- f T “7 4 ,f se T p4n > “ d remoTe 4 " the ““ «toea 

scription of soup is to be, and, having done so, to put all tho 90 “ *“ cold - 14 tho mca “ Um0 ’ **• ‘> c4 d» of ropa- 

lngredients into the saucepan at the same time. Common j Kr T 7 ° m “ ‘ gb " J ' wlth 4 ,h4rp knifo - 4nd 

cooks aro prone to commit the error of not allowing suffl- > 9 “ °* abont 4n lnch 4nd 4 httlf of ‘ h « S™* 4 . tender point, 
oient time Ibr th, vegetables, herb* and spice, to become ,br ° Wi . n8 “l* ‘7° “ ld W4 * er “ “ 18 prep4rod - «•" “> 4 
incorporated by boUing, thereby causing the strongest and f ‘f™* “ 4 P “* ° f W4,er • W ,h 4 llttl4 “** 4nd 4 fe4r onioI “ 1 
least agreeable to predominate. It takes from four to six f * hC “ ‘*“7 "° tendcr > 8tnun otr ‘ he “ibor, and add it to 
houra to extract by steady heat tho flavor of these ingre- $ '?* C, “ red ”, toc ^ 8011 bo ‘ 1 * 11< ‘ uor 4nd rtock “Wether, and 
dieuts. Tho soup should then be strained through a flue $ " i hr ° W “ p “P 4 "* 08 “P 8 . “d continue boiling for 

hair-sieve, and set aside to got cold. Every particlo of fat S “ q '‘“’’ t9r 40 hoar lon « er - 80410 P««Pl» prefer this soup 

should then be removed. Certain cookery-books do not re- 5 '!!*!' ?.® ,ddl,,on1 °f 4 lml ° 8h ®ny, *> 4 ‘ “ somewhat de- 
oommend this method; on the contrary, th.y advise tho ? ,t 77?,l h !, fl4TOr ,j! f the “P 4 ™* 48 - 

“economical housewife” to save the ski minings tor thicken- i Gibut Soup.—The giblets should be well washed in warm 
ing with flour, rice, etc., a stroke of economy which would $ 7 4ter tw0 ° r thrM ,lmo f- the broken, the neck and 
cause th. best compounded roup to disagree with a delicate ^“ P ‘ eCMi ,h4 he4d ^ ’ hould 

digestion. The fat-pot fa the only suitable receptacle far *f„’ P "‘/ v ’ * C ° Uple ° f “** 

such so-called “ economies.” I " hould ^ dressed; but if duck-giblets are cooked, four sets 

__ s will be wanted; a pint of water is to be allowed to each set. 

When thickened soup is required, a quarter of a pound of > Put them into cold water, let them boil up gradually take 
fresh butter should be melted In an enamel saucepan, to off the scum, and when they boil, add some sweet herbs 
which sufficient flour should be added by degrees, till it pepper and salt, mace, etc., and an onion. Let the whole 
forms a thick batter or paste. When the butter and flour 5 stew an hour and a half or two hours, until the gizzards 
ore completely blondod togethor, the soup may be gradually ? are tender; take out the giblets, strain the soup, and thicken 
added and boiled for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 5 it with a little flour and a bit of butter; and flavor it with 
If the addition of wine and ketchup is necossary, they should \ a tablespoonful of ketchup, or a little of Harvey’s or Reod- 
bc added to tho soup at tho time of thickening. ^ ing sauce. Serve up the giblets and soup together. 

Tho following is an excellent soup for invalids, and is not \ Jerusalem Artichoke Soup. —Wash and pare quickly somo 
a bod imitation of mock-turtle. Where the consideration s freshly dug-up artichokes, and, to preserve their color, 
of expense is not an object, the substitution of half a calfs- < throw them into cold spring water as they are done, but 
head for the calves’-feet would be a great improvement* S do not them remain In after all are ready. Boil tbreo 
But as a caltVhead is difficult to procure at tho present < pounds’ weight in water for ten minutes, lift them out, and 
season, it may be dispensed with. Take thirty-one pounds \ 8 ^ ce into three pints of boiling stock; when gently stewed 
of the meat off tho leg of beef; thirty-one pounds of voal, | for fifteen or twenty minutes, press them, with the soup, 
and one ox-foot or two calves’-feet. If tho ox-foot be pro- s through a fine sieve, then put^into a clean saucepan with a 
forred, desire the butcher to cut it asunder in three pieces. \ pint and a half more stock; season with salt, cayenne, etc.. 
Separate the voal and beef in small pieces from tho bones, s skim, and after it has simmered two or three minutes, stir 
and put tho bonos and feet into a digester or saucepan with ^ into it a pint of rich, boiling cream; serve immediately, 
four quarts of water, and a dessertspoonful of peppercorns •» Potato Soup.— A good-sized dishful of potatoes, cut up, 
and allspice. When the stock has boiled for eight or ten $ two, three, or even four onions, according to taste, and 
hours, strain it into a large open pan. Themext morning £ either a piece of bacon about a pound weight, or two pounds 
clear the stock from the fat, and add the meat and herbs, \ of the scrag or neck of mutton, water enough to let tho 
etc., viz: a small handful of dried sage, two tablespoonfuls jl potatoes danco well when they boil, which operation must be 
of knotted maijoram without stalks, ono tablespoonfhl of b continued until they have become a pulp; then add pepper, 
the leaves of lemon thyme, the some quantity of basil > and pour into a tureen. When you wish your potato soup 
leaves, six largo onions or eight smaller ones, a teaspoonful ^ to be extra-good, press the potatoes through a colander, and 

add a pint of cream. 

MZXTB, ETC. 

An Entree of Brain Cakes with Tomato Sauce. —Wash 
dcecribcd, proceed to thicken it. The addition of half a wine- i tho b „ ln> „ eIlj ar5t ln water, afterward in hot water, 
glaa9 of sherry, and two tabloepoonltils of mushroom ketchup | to remove the akin and large flbrea; then boil them in 
may bo uaed with tho thickening. ^ water with a little salt for two or three minutee; drain 

A more highly seasoned flavor may be obtained by frying £ them from the water, and beat them up in a basin with 
tho vegetables in butter, but this is an objectionable prac- j> some pounded pieces of the white parts (not too much) of a 
tice in cookery for invalids and children. ‘ cooked fowl, two yelks of eggs, a large gill of good cream, 


of curry-powder, the juice of half a lemon, and a teaspoonful J 
of anchovy sauco. When these ingredients oro thoroughly ; 
incorporated, which will require the time stated above, j 
strain the soup, and, having removed the fat in tho manner ; 
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salt, mace, and cayenne pepper to tbe taste. Make them < Stewed Cucumbers *—Choose two fine yonng cucnmberi. 
into cakes the slzo of a silver dollar; cover them equally s pare off the outer rind, and cut them into thick slices; flour 


all over with the yelk of an egg well beaten, and then 
sprinkle over them some fine-sifted dry bread-crumbs. Melt 
in an exceedingly clean frying-pan, over a brisk clear fire, 
or on a stove, as much pure lard or olive oil as will float the 
cakes; let it bo sufficiently hot to fry and brown them 
quickly. Lift them out very carefully, passing a slice 
under them, and have a sieve ready before the fire, re¬ 
versed, with a sheet of white blotting-paper over it, on 
which lay the cakes to drain after being fried. Place them 
on your dish one over the other, in a chain, leaving in the 
center of the dish a circular space, which fill up with toma¬ 
toes, fresh ones, or those mode into a sauce from bottled 
ones preserved in the following manner:—Tako tho stalks 
off of half a peck of ripe tomatoes, and quarter them; 
sprinkle over them half a pound of salt; let them lay for 
twenty-four hours; then free them from their skins, and 
put them into a stewpan with three dozen of capsicums, 
and half a pound of shalots (both «f which have been first 
boiled for half an hoar,) and then boil all together for 
thirty minutes. Havo ready some clean bottles, well 
warmed before tho fire, into which pour the tomatoes, etc., 
etc., while it is quite hot. Cork up and resin the bottlos 
immediately. Tomatoes preserved in this manner can, 
when used for cutlets or hot entrees, be boiled up with 
some good rich gravy or butter. 

A Piquant Sauce to be Eaten with Boiled Beef or Mut¬ 
ton.—Take four pickled gherkins and cut them up into 
small dice, wash a handful of fresh parsley, dry it, and 
chop it fine; melt four ounces of butter in a saucepan, and 
then stir into it a largo tablespoonful of flour and a tea- 
cupful of the broth iu which the beef bos been boiled; add 
a wineglass of port-wine, a tablespoonful of vinegar, and a 
teaspoonful of made mustard. Simmer all theso ingredients 
together until thoy become of a proper consistency; add the 
pickled gherkins and parsley, and when they are wormed 
through, tho sauce will be ready to serve. If gherkins 
are not at hand, pickled walnuts may bo substituted. 

The Regent's Beef-Steak .—Two pounds and a half of beef 
put into a stewpan with a pint of water or some gravy; 
stew it gently for two hours and a half. Add to it, about 
ten minutes before it is taken up from tho fire, a gloss of 
port-wine, a dessertspoonful of soy, the same of walnut- 
pickle, and six small shalots, with a tablcspoonful of fine- 
scraped horseradish, and two teaspoonfuls of mustard. Fry 


’ them, and fry them In butter a light brown color, and then 

> put them upon n sieve to drain. In the. same butter fry 
s a couple of onions, which must be first sliced up thinly; 
$ after draining them, put them with the encumbers into a 
s stewpan, and poor over tbem as much strong, well-seasoned 
^ gravy as will cover them, and stew them for about half an 

> hour, until they are quite tender. Lift the cucumbers and 
onions carefully into a hot vegetable dish, and then thicken 
the gravy with flour and butter, and season it with Wor- 

\ ceater sauce, cucumber vinegar, mushroom or walnut 

< ketchup, according to taste. Pour the gravy over tbe 

< vegetables, and servo hot. 

\ To Boil Artichokes .—If the artichokes aro very young, 
i about an inch of the stalk can be left; bnt should they be 
\ full-grown, the stalk must be cut quite close. Wash them 
\ well, and put them into strong salt and water to soak for a 
s couple of hours. Pull away a few of the lower leaves, and 
\ snip off the points of all. Pill a saucepan with water, throw 
\ some salt into it, let it boll np, and then remove tho scum 
s from the top; pnt the artichokes in, with tho stalks up- 
$ ward, and let them boil until the leaves can be loosened 
^ oaslly; this will take from thirty to forty minntos, accord- 
s lng to the age of the artichokes. Tho saucepan should not 
^ bo covered during the time they are boiling. Rich melted 
s butter is always sent to table with tbem. 
s Cooking Potatoes .—Peel thorn six or eight hours before 
^ dinner, steep them in cold water, put them on fire in cold 
s water with salt, boll gently till nearly done, take the water 

< from them, ood again put them on the fire, with a lid on, 
j; till quite done; take a fork and mash them; never use a 
s spoon, as that does not allow the moisture to escape. 

> JELLIES AM) PRESERVES. 

s To Make Orange-Marmalade .—As Sevillo oranges are bo- 

> ginning to make their appearance in our markets, and as 
f, tho time for making orange-marmalade is approaching, tbe 
Jj following practical directions may be found usefulWash 
n some fine Seville oranges in cold water, rasp them slightlj, 
s and put tbem into a largo jar, filling it up with boiling 

water. Let the oranges soak in this, and then change the 
** water when cold; this operation must be repeated three 
j! times, and in about twenty-four hours the oranges will be 
£ sufficiently soaked. Then boll them until tbe rinds are per- 
£ fectly tender; this can bo judged by inserting a straw into 


your steak brown before stewing it, and pat just enough of 
carrot to give it a flavor. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fried Salsify .—This is a vegetable much relished in 
Franco, but Is rarely eaten hero; and yet, dressed in the 
following manner, it forms a delicious, delicate entremet :— 
Wnsh the roots clean in spring water, and scrape away the 
dark outer skin, throwing each, as it is finished, into cold 
water, to preservo tho color. Cut them up and put them 
into a saucepan of boiling water, adding a little salt and 
the juice of a lemon. Drain them when they hare been 
boiled tender, which will take nearly an hour; then dry 
thorn in a cloth. Make a batter, according to the French 
apeeipt, by cutting up about three ounces of fresh butter 
into small pieces; then pour upon it half a teacupful of 
boiling water, and, when tho butter is melted, adding a 
tearupfnl and a half of cold water. Mix into it a little salt, 
and from eight to ten ounces of flour. This most be stirred 
by degrees, until the whole is perfectly smooth. Whisk up 
the whites of two eggs until they look like stiff snow, and 
stir these Into the batter. Take each piece of salsify sepa¬ 
rately, and drop it into the hatter; let it be well immersed, 


the orange. Cht each orange into quarters, clear out the 
seeds and core, and cut the riuds into thin slices. To every 
pound of chips and pnlp put one pound and a half of loaf- 
sugar and half a pint of cold water, then put all on the fire, 
and let it boil until you find tho marmalade of a proper 
consistency. Another method :—Select fine Seville oranges 
and wash them clean, then tie them up in a muslin bag And 
let them boil in as much water as will cover them, nntil 
they are so soft that a straw will run into them without 
difficulty, and if tbe skins appear clear and moist in the 
insides, the oranges are sufficiently cooked. Cut each into 
halves and scoop out the pulp with a teaspoon, throw the 
skins back into tho water to keep them soft. Take them 
out one by one, and slice them into thin chips. Pick out 
all the white skins and pips, throw them into a basin, and 
pour a little of the hot water over them to Increase the 
Juice. Strain through a piece of muslin to the rest of the 
^ pulp. The proportion of sugar is eight pounds to six of 
$ fruit; let the pulp and sugar boil first, that the senm may 

> be removed. To every two dozen oranges add the strained 

> juice and grated peel of six lemons, pnt these to the boiling 
$ sugar, then add tho chips and juice, and stir all together 
$ until it boils. From half an hour to forty-live minutes will 


then fry them a light brown in butter, drain them well, ^ be sufficient. 

and serve hot. This dish should not be allowed to stand, $ To Make Rhubarb-Preserve. —Choose, or get chosen for 
bnt must be served immediately after It is cooked. > you, fine, dry rhubarb, wipe It well with a clean doth, but 
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do not wash or peel it; cat it in small pieces m il for a tort. > 
To three pounds and a half of rhubarb toko lour pounds s 
and a half of loaf-sugar, five oraugcs, and five lemons. Peel ^ 
the oranges and lemons very thin, and cut the rind up into 
long strips as if for marmalade; free the Juice from the <1 
white rind and pips, crush the loaf-sugar, and put all the ^ 
Ingredients together into an earthen-ware jar and lot them 
remain for twenty-four hours. They must be stirred fro- s 
quently and well during that time, so that they may amal; l 
gamate thoroughly. Boil four hours and a half. Pour into s 
dry jars and cover them with either branched papers ors 
skins, and keep them, until they are wanted, in a cool, dry £ 
place. £ 

7b Bottle Green Gooseberries for Tarts .—Cut off the tops i 
and stalks of some gooseberries which have not attained ^ 
their full growth, and put them into wide-necked bottles ^ 
which have been well washed and dried. Cork them looeoly, < 
and set them in a pan of cold water, which should be brought ^ 
to boil very gradually. Leave the gooseberries to simmer ^ 
until they assume a shrunken appearance, when take tho i 
bottles out. If they are not full, take the contents of one \ 
bottle to fill up the rest, and pour sufficient boiling water > 
into each bottle as will cover the gooseberrios. Cork the \ 
bottles close, and tie a bladder over tho tops, koeping them £ 
in a dry, cool place until wanted. When required for tarts \ 
or puddings, pour the water away, and add os much sugar ^ 
os would be necessary for fresh fruit, which they closely 1 
resemble, both in flavor and appearance. 

Apple Jelly .—Cut off all spots and decayed places on the 
appl<£, quarter them, but do not pare or core thorn; put in 
the peel of as many lemons as you like, about two to six or 
eight dozen of the apples; fill tho preserving-pan, and cover 
the fruit with spring water; boil thorn till they are in pulp, 
then pour them into a jolly-bag; let them strain all night, 
smd do net squeeze them. To every pint of juiee put one 
pound of white sugar; put in tho juice of tho lemons you 
had before pared, but strain it through muslin. You may 
sdso put in about a teaspoonful of essence of lemon; let it 
boil for at least twenty iniuutes; it will look redder than at 
first; skim it well all the time. Put it either in shapes or 
pots, and cover it the next day. It ought to be quito stiff 
and very clear. 

Raspberry Sponge .—Pick six pounds of raspberry and let j> 
them stand twenty-four hours; then add two ounces and a s 
half of tartaric acid, dissolved in a quart of cold water; then l 
put it all into a jelly-bag, and let it stay so till all the juice \ 
leaves it. You must not squeeze the bag or else tho jelly j! 
will be muddy. When strained, add one pound of lump- ^ 
sugar to a pint of juice, and let it dissolve; then bottle in \ 
pint bottles, seal and tie the corks. Leave it so till re- ^ 
quired. How to make the shape :—Dissolve a sufficient quan-1 
tity of gelatine in a little water, pour a bottle of the juice s 
into a bowl, then pour in the gelatine quickly. Pour all S 
into a shape, having first ringed with cold water; turn it > 
out half an hour before dinner. $ 

Currant Jelly .—Pass the currants between rollers so as to £ 
burst each currant, and press out the juice. (Any other ^ 
method will answer to break the fruit, but this is most con- <! 
venient) Place the juice in a perfectly clean copper or i 
brass vowel over the fire, and heat it slowly until it sim- i> 
men, being careful not to permit it to boil, or much of the \ 
aroma of the currant will be lost. 8klm the jxico until £ 
the scum ceases to rise; then pour the hot juice upon loaf- ^ 
sugar, broken, and placed in a wooden vessel. Stir it until jj 
the sugar is melted by the hot juice, then pour into turn-1 
biers or other convenient vossels; when cold, it will be \ 
found thickened to a firm, bright-colored and high-flavored l 
Jelly. \ 

To Preserve Large Red Plums or Greengages .—Pare them j 
and divide each into halves. Take their weight and half \ 
as much again of loaf-sugar; strew part of the sugar, which i 


must first be pounded, upon the fruit. Blanch the kornels, 
and, on the following day, pour tho syrup from tho fruit 
and boil it with the remainder of tho sugar for ten minutes 
very gently, removing any scum which might arise; then 
add the plums to the syrup, and simmer until tho fruit is 
tender and the syrup looks clear. Put the fruit into pots, 
lifting in each plum singly with a silver spoon, and then 
pour the syrup and kernels over them. Keep in a dry store¬ 
room. 

GroseiUe; a Swiss Preserve .—Take four quarts of ripe red 
gooseberries. Cut off the stalks and put the fruit into a 
preserving-pan. Boil it for ton minutes, stirring round fre¬ 
quently with a wooden spoon. Paw it through a fine hair- 
sieve, and to every three pounds of gooseberries add half a 
pint of raspberry-juice, return them to the pan, and boil 
theso briskly for threo-quarters of an hour. Take tho pan 
off the fire, and stir to this proportion of fruit two pounds 
of crushed loaf-sugar. When this is dissolved, put it on the 
fire and boil fifteen minutes. Pour into clean, dry Jars, and 
cover with bran died papers. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Oil Stains in Silk and Other Fabrics .—Benzine cottas is 
moat effectual, not only for silk, but in any other material 
whatever. It can be procured from any chemist. By 
\ simply covering both sides of greasod silk with magnesia, 
\ and allowing it to remaiu for a few hours, the oil is ab- 
\ sorbed by the powder. Should the first application be in- 
\ sufficient, it may be repeatod, and even rubbed in with the 
£ hand. Should the silk be Tussah or Indian silk, it will wash. 
j> Oil Stains can also be entirely removed from silks and 

< all dross materials, also leather, paper, etc, by applying 
\ pipe-clay, powdered and moistened with water to the coa- 
l sistoncy of thick cream, laid on the stain and left to dry 
i some hsurs, then lightjy scraped or rubbed off with a knife 

< or flannel, so as uot to iujuro the surface. If tho pipe-clay 
\ dries off quito light in color, all oil hss been removed; if it 

< eomes off dark-looking, then more should be laid on, as 
? grease still remains to be removed. Pipe-clay will not in- 
l jure the most delicate tints of silk or paper. 

7b Make CapiUairt .—Take fourteen pounds of sugar, three 
pounds of coarse sugar, six oggs beaten in with the shells, 
three quarts of water; boil it up twice, skim it well, then 
add to it a quarter of a pint of orange-flower water; strain 
it through a jelly-bag, and put it in bottles when cold; mix 
a spoonful or two of this syrup, as it is liked for swoetnoes, 
in a draught of warm or cold water. 

7b Clean Black Lace .—Scald some bran with boiling 
water, and dip tho lacc up and down in the bran and water 
when warm, and when clean, squeeze the water out and 
shake the bran off. Lay it out, aud pull out the edges, etc. 
Iron it between linen on a blanket, so that the iron d«cs 
not glaze it. Or if lace is dipped in cold milk, and ironed 
in the same way, it will bo found to clean it equally as well. 

7b Sponge a Black Silk Dress .—Sponge tho black silk 
lightly, on both sides, with a perfectly clean sponge dipped 
in spirits of wine, then, with a moderately warm iron, 
smooth the silk over on one side, not the side that will form 
the outside when remade. If tho selvedges are too tight to 
allow the silk to become smooth, they will require snipping 
at intervals. 

Simple Disinfectant .—Cut two or three good-sized onions 
In halves, and place them on a plate on the floor; they ab¬ 
sorb noxious effluvia, etc., in the sick-room, in an incredibly 
short space of time, and are greatly to be preferred to per¬ 
fumery for the some purposes. They should be changed 
every six hours. 

Pitting of the Face by Smallpox can be avoided by an 
application of India-rubber, dissolved in chloroform, and 
applied with a brush to the face. 
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7b Remove Stains from, Books .—To remove Ink-spots, s 
apply a solution of oxalic, citric, or tartaric acid. To re- 5 
move spots of grease, wax, oil, or fet, wash the injured part \ 
with either, and place it between white blotting-paper. \ 
Then, with a hot iron, press above the part stained. 1 

Flowers in Water .—Mix a little carbonate of soda with ; 
the water in which flowers are immersed, and it will pro- \ 
servo them for a fortnight. Common saltpetre is also a i 
very good preservative. : 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fig. i.—Light Colored Grenadine Dress, trimmed with 
lilac ribbon, and worn over a lilac silk vest. 

Fig. n.—E vening Dress or Summer Sile, figured, and 
trimmed with green and pink ribbons to match the flowers 
in the pattern. Raphael body. 

Fig. m.—E vening Dress or Blue Silk.— Skirt full and 
very long at the back. Bodice cut in a point, both at the 
top and bottom, with ono broad strap crossing the shoulder. 
Under-body of thin white muslin. 

Fig. iv.—Dress of Nankeen-Colorxd Foulard. —The skirt, 
jacket, sleeves, and waistband are trimmed with black lace. 
Puffed under-body. 

Fig. v.—N ew Style Body. —One of the pretty bodies, now 
so fashionable: we give the back, which is the distinctive 
feature of this pattern. 

Figs. n. and vn.—N ew Style or Head-Dresses, one of 
which is that of a bride, and the other a style very popular, 
Just now, in Paris. 

General Remarks.— The newest patterns in these mus¬ 
lins, which have come under our notice, have white grounds 
with plaid stripes running lengthways upon them, tho 
stripes being bordered, at each side, with black lace. The 
design of the lace is, of course, woven into the material; 
but with such skill is it portrayed that, in many coses, wo 
wore fain to put our finger upon it to convince ourselves 
that it was not genuine lace sewn on to the surface. The 
black stands out well in relief from the white ground, not¬ 
withstanding that tho net-work is most delicately traced; 
and then the plaid stripes are of bright hues, generally 
blue and green, either the forty-second, or some fancy plaid. 
Another novel design is tho feather pattern; the same white 
ground, with taporing feathers about three inches long, 
speckled, and of variegated hues, scattered over the ground¬ 
work, apparently carelessly, but still with a certain uni¬ 
formity. Other muslins have broad shaded stripes upon 
them, some are brightened with gay flowers, humming¬ 
birds, and butterflies; but these patterns, or something 
closely resembling them, we remember to have seen last 
season. Tho newest designs, which have as yet been 
brought under our notice, are decidedly the plaid stripes, 
edged with black lace upon tho white ground, and the 
broad shaded stripes. 

As neutral tints are more in vogue than decided colors 
for dresses, the trimmings are frequently of a bright hue, 
and form a decided contrast to them. Ruches are popular, 
and so ore ribbons sewn flat around the skirt; these latter 
are waved, and at each breadth where one wave or scallop 
ceases, and the next commences, a flat bow is sewn. Cords 
and tassels are arranged in a similar manner; tho cord is 
looped from breadth to breadth, and the tassels foil at each 
seam; three rows of these ornaments are used. All skirts 
are gored and cut with a train, and each gore is frequently 
defined with a piping of a contrasting color from the dress; 
thus a gray alpaca may be piped with green silk. 

Close-fitting bodices, with basques at the back and high 
at the throat, and very narrow sleeves, are tho most popu¬ 
lar. By young ladies, the round waist h very much worn. 
When accompanied by a sash with long ends, either in very 
wide ribbon, or in a material similar to the drees, and edged 




with a narrow quilling of ribbon, these round waists are 
quite dressy. But every lady should judge what is best for 
her figure in the style of making her dresses. A slender 
figure is much improved by the sash and round waist, 
whereas a stouter person should always have her dress 
made with points, both back and front; or now that basques 
are so popular, with points in front, and a basque at the 
back. 

Sleeves are shorter than they were worn during the 
winter, and are open as for as tho bend of the arm, but are 
still narrow. 

Deep Basques are decidedly coming in fashion once more. 
In Paris, they are worn all around the waist; but as yet they 
are worn only at the back in this country. The variety in 
basques is infinite; sometimes it takes the form of a single 
swallow-tail, very long and pointed in the center of bock; 
sometimes of a single square .basque; others are divided 
into two parts which wrap over each other; whilst tho 
latest novelty is the triple basque; this is formed with three 
“tabs,” which ore rounded off at the corners, the center 
end or tab being longer than the side ones; all three are 
edged with either ruches or gimp. 

Basquines ore tho most popular covering for out-door 
wear, when silk or a sufficiently thick material is used; 
but the short circular, with the hood, is the most used for 
thin materials. A white barege, grenadine, or cashmere, 
lined with a pretty colored silk, is charming. 

Petticoats made of plain gray linen, alpaca, coverlet, etc., 
prettily braided, are very much worn for walking toilet, 
though many striped materials, (the stripes running length¬ 
wise,) are also worn. Those latter should havo a fluted 
nifllo of tho same around tho bottom. 

As we have before said, bonnets ore smaller and flatter 
on the top than in tho early spring. Tho trimming is worn 
far back on the side near the crown. 

Hats have high crowns, and tho feathers are mostly 
arranged in tufts in front instead of round the bonier or 
brim; peacock’s, heron’s, and kingfisher’s, indeed, every 
variety of feather, is brought into requisition for these hats'; 
but in Paris a decided preference is shown for the eagle's 
plume for this purpose. 

Head-Dresses. —The water-lilies appear to be, at present, 
the favorite flowers for head-dresses for evening wear, with 
small helices (thoee known as Venetian shells,) upon the 
green leaves, and the flowers themselves glistening with 
dew-drops. Sprays of eoral, with sea-weeds and small shells 
clinging to them, are also very fashionable; likewise grasses 
with mother-of-pearl butterflies, and mother-of-pearl single 
flowers, aro very popular for evening wear. Amid the 
grasses there are pearl, steel, and glass beads, threaded 
upon thin wire, which, when arranged as sprays, have a 
pretty light effect at candle-light. 


CHILDREN’S FA8HION8. 

Fig. i.—Dress of Gray Alpaca, braided in black and red, 
for a little boy. Tho jacket opens over a white Marseille* 

body. 

Fig. n.—W hite Alpaca Dress, trimmed with blue velvet, 
for a little girl. A bine silk tunic and Spanish jacket, trim¬ 
med with medallions and bands of blue velvet 

Fig. m.— White Marseilles Jacket and Pants for a 
little boy. 

Fig. iv.—Skirt op Steel-Colored Silk, trimmed with a 
band of black and scarlet silk, and black and scarlet braid¬ 
ing. Small circular cape to correspond. 

General Remarks. —Marseilles is very generally used for 
small boys’ as well as girls’ dresses. Percals without figures, 
but braided in white, are popular. These dresses, for both 
little boys and girls, are mode with Jackets which open in 
front over thin white bodies. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE HUSBAND 

WHO IS* ALWAYS! READING THK NEWSPAPER. 
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OFF MY GUARD. 


I Y T . 8 . ARTHU1 


41 Pm very sorry, but I was off my guard.” 

I looked at the speaker, a young man not 
over twenty-three. His face was handsome, 
and he had a clear, steady eye. Yet something 
in the whole aspect of his countenance gave the 
impression of concealment, as if he were already 
learning to veil the too quick interpretation of 
his thoughts. 

“If I’d given myself time to think,” he added. 

“We are never betrayed into imprudence of 
speech, if we feel right,” said one of the com¬ 
pany, a lady past middle life, over whose peace¬ 
ful countenance a smile flitted as she spoke. 
There was nothing, in either tone or manner, 
to give offence; and none was taken by the 
young man, who turned to the lady with this 
remark, 

“But we don’t always feel right, Mrs. Dalton; 
that's the rub.” 

“You cover the ground in a single sentence, 
Mr. Wilder,” answered the lady. “When the 
heart is right, there is no need of a sentinel.” 

“I am not sure that I get your full mean¬ 
ing,” said the young man, his brow contracting 
thoughtfully. “Why do you speak of a sen¬ 
tinel?” 

“You said you were off your guard just now.” 

“Oh!” The brows contracted a little more. 

“Can you bear plain speaking, Mr. Wilder? 
We are all friends.” 

“I never was afraid of plain speech, Mrs. 
Dalton. Say on,” replied the young man. I 
noticed that .his color heightened, and that he 
had an uneasy movement. 

“Perhaps it might not be as well,” said Mrs. 
Dalton, observing his change of manner. 

“Oh! yes. Say on. I insist upon your speak¬ 
ing out freely. I’m not perfect. No one knows 
that better than myself. The wounds of a friend 
are more to be desired than the kisses of an 
enemy.” 

The occasion and the preparation seemed 


jj fitting, to Mrs. Dalton, and she did speak freely. 
\ I think the young man was benefited by what 
^ she said, and I will put it on record that it may 
£ serve a wider use. There are some to whom it 
,< will be as good seed sown in good ground, 
j; “You said, just now, that you were sorry, 
s but gave as the reason, for having spoken 
\ harshly of Edward Grover, tlfat you were off 
<; your guard,” began Mrs. Dalton, 
jj “Yes. That is so. And I am sorry,” replied 
\ Mr. Wilder. 

% “Sorry for what?” 

:j “That I was so far off my guard as to be be- 
^ trayed into intemperate speech.” 

* “Why?” 

> “For several reasons. One is, I have made 
^ an enemy, and it’s bad policy to make an enemy 
\ even of a dog. You may be assaulted and in¬ 
jured at almost any time.” 

I “You don’t like Edward Grover?” 

5 “Honestly, I do not.” 

> “Did he ever do you any harm?” 

“I can’t put my hand on anything; but I’ve 
| no doubt of his having tried.” 
j “Why do you think he has sought to injure 
l you?” 

5 “Why does a dog, bite?” There was a cut- 

> ting sharpness in Wi)der‘s voice. 

* “I have known him for several years,” re- 

> plied Mrs. Dalton. “ Like the rest of us, he has 
| good and bad qualities; and I think the good 
\ predominate. Of one thing I am very sure: he 

> has not the dog’s biting propensities. In that, 

> my friend, you have, through prejudice, mis¬ 
judged him.” 

j Wilder shrugged his shoulders, as one who 
| lets prejudice overlap evidence. 
i “Maybe you’re right,” he returned; “but 1 
\ have no fancy for him. Still, for all that, I am 
\ sorry for my hasty speech. It was altogether 
; unguarded. Hereafter, I shall put a closer 

* watch upon my lips.” 
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OFF MY GUARD. 


“A guard over the heart would be better, c through speech or act, they would be always 
Mr. Wilder.” doing good. Love thinketh no evil; is not un- 

The young man opened his eyes. i; kind; vaunteth not itself. Do you understand 

“This guarding of the lips is always an ini- j: me now, Mr. Wilder?” 
perfect thing,” said Mrs. Dalton. “It is out*: “In part,” he answered, 
of the abundance of the heart that the mouth $ “Shall I go on?* 

speaketh. If we feel unkindly, we will be s “By all means. As I said before: better 
sure, in some unguarded moment, to speak $ the wounds of a friend, than the kisses of an 
unkindly—if we think evil, we will speak evil. ^ enemy.” 

Lip-sentinels are apt to sleep at their post, s “Am I not correct in the inference that your 
What then?” ' detraction of Mr. Grover sprung from a simple 

Mrs. Dalton paused, looking steadily at the * dislike, and was not based on any facts pre¬ 
young man. He did not answer; but his brow ^judicial to his character?” 


was knit in a perplexed way. The expression > “I think him narrow and selfish,” said Wilder, 
of his face said, “What does all this mean?” \ “On evidence?” 

“Did it never occur to you, Mr. Wilder,” re- $ “Yes.” 
sumed the lady, “that, in our attempts to hurtj “Are you free to give the evidence?” 

others by hard words, we generally get the \ “I have seen him do little and mean things; 

worst of it?” ^ and I have seen him refuse to do things gener- 

“You speak in riddles, my dear madam; or $ ous.” 
else I am especially dull to-day. Wilder’s per- \ “According to your standard,” said Mrs. 
plexity of manner increased. \ Dalton. 

“You tried to hurt Mr. Grover.” $ “According to any liberal standard.” 

“That is putfing the question rather strongly, J “ That is speaking vaguely, my friend. Stand- 
Mrs. Dalton,” he answered. s ards are relative.” 

“No; it is stating the case exactly. What J “Not always, Mrs. Dalton. There are com- 
you said of him was not only meant, by you, to J mon standards, by which all may be judged.” 
hurt him in the estimation of friends, but will ; “He is close, I presume, in his money mat- 
have that effect with those not well acquainted $ ters?” 

with him. You did him a serious wrong; and ^ “Close! The word don’t express it,” said 

why? Now, this why involves all that I wish $ Wilder, with reviving warmth of manner. “He 

to set forth. Why did you seek to injure him? $ is mean—miserly—sordid!” 

Was he assaulting you as an enemy ? And were > “ Take care!” Mrs. Dalton spoke, in warning, 

you simply acting under the justifiable law of 5 “Off your guard again.” 

self-defence? Or, were you, really, assaulting? “But I know, ma’am! I’ve seen him tested.” 
him—going out of your way to do him an un- { “So have I.” 

provoked wrong?” J “Well, and how do you read him?” asked the 

Wilder dropped his gaze to the floor, and sat ji young man, a little curiously, 
very still for a short time. I saw the light go i “As generous, almost beyond example.” Mrs. 
out of his face as conviction touched his mind. £ Dalton spoke in a firm voice, as one who knew 
He was beginning to see through the riddle s just what she was saying 

that at first perplexed him. i* “Then he is hiding his candle under a 

“Suppose,” went on Mrs. Dalton, “you had j: bushel; that is all I have to say,” answered 
been able to maintain a perfect guard at your $ Wilder. 

lips, so that not a single word, in betrayal of $ “He may hide it from the world,” returned 
your unkind feelings toward Edward Grover, $ the lady; “but 1 could take you to where it 
could find its way out, what then? Simply this: $ shines perpetually, giving not only light, but 
Through troublesome care and watchfulness, $ warmth and comfort. I could take you into 
you would have been able to keep, in your $ a sick-room, where a pale, wasting invalid is 
heart, as a cage of hurtful beasts, evil thoughts l slowly, but surely going down toward the river 
and bad passions. How much better to cast $ of death. The waters already touch her feet, 
them out! To turn the miserable crew adrift! i I think, if it had not been for Edward Grover, 
How much better to have, in their places, good \ these last days of her mortal life would have 
and kind thoughts of others—generous wishes— { felt the oppression of public charity. She has 
tender emotions. No need to set a guard over } no special claim on Edward: but she had been 
these. No occasion for bolt, bar, and sentinel. ? his mother’s friend, and all his early memories 
Whether they kept in your heart, or went forth > are, iu sonic way, associated with her. You 
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know that bis income is small, and I know that \ If the heart is all right, there is little danger of 
he has been, for over a year, engaged to be mar- J the lips erring.” 

ried, and is only waiting until he can feel sure ) “I stand reproved,”' said the young man. 
of his ability to support a wife. But for the \ “And if I can make reparation for any hurt I 
cost of this good work to which I have referred, J have done Mr. Grover, I will not hold back 
he would feel himself able to marry. While it is s either in word or deed. Ah, me! How much 
continued, and his income remains as it is now, j wrong is done by unguarded speech!” 

he and the sweet girl, who loves him all the < “Still striking at the green leaves, while the 

better for his good deeds, must be content to > root is in the ground,” replied Mrs. Dalton, 
wait.” J ‘‘You must go back of speech to its inspiration.” 

“Is this so?” exclaimed Mr. Wilder, with j “True—true!” 

considerable warmth of manner. « “To the good thought, or the evil thought. 

“It is just as I have said. And now, my J Why not, in judging another, conclude good 
friend, do you know of anything in his life, i instead of evil, where no evidence as to the 

secret or before the world, that can be set i motive appears. If we judge evil, is it not 

against this to justify your assertion that he \ from some evil in ourselves? That is a ques- 
is mean, sordid, and miserly?” > tion we should take to heart, for it concerns us 

•‘I take it all back, Mrs. Dalton. I spoke J deeply—the evil judgment injuring us far more 
without due consideration. My prejudices car- i than it does the one we so causelessly seek to 
ried me away into misjudgment. I must be ' injure. But why need I say more? You un- 
more guarded in future.” ; derstand it all. See to it, then, that you en- 

“Not more guarded, but more charitable, $ tertain no hurtful things in your heart, and 
Mr. Wilder. Remember, that it is from the * there will be no concern about guarding the 
abundance of the heart that the mouth speaketh. ■ lips.” 


BRIGHT VISIONS OF YOUTH. 

BY JULIA A. IIARBRR. 


Visions, all visions! In life's golden promise 
Only a dream that will vanish away! < 

Are they vain, these bright hopes, this mirage of beauty > 
That beckon* me onward, still onward to-day! < 

Will the water the dates prove fentasmal a vision, i 

That, ere we may clasp them, will vanish in air! 

Is it only a shadow—the dream of the sleeper— 

The joys, and the hopes, that to-day are so fair? 

Visions, all visions! How moornfnl the echo— 

How can I fold life's bright hopes away ? 

How can I bear that my treasures should darken, s 

Earth-stained at last, and soiled by the clay > ; 

In the dim twilight 1 still hear the echo, ; 

“ Life’s hopes are illusion, all soon will bo o’er!” 


But a star has arisen, and though my heart treasures 
All fail me, this light shall be mine evermore. 

In the midst of the darkness a star has arisen— 

Faith paints the up-country all lair to my view; 

And I know that not here, but in the hereafter, 

Life's visions of beauty and Joy will prove true. 

Dreams of my youth—Joys of life's morning, 

Failed and fled, 1 regret you no more; 

For brighter by far are the hopes of my noonday. 

The rest that God giveth wheu this toil is o'er. 

So the bright hills of sunrise 1 pass from the valley, 

My soul wears no longer its mantle of gloom, 

For. in Ills Messed sunshine, we dwell prophet-hearted,. 
Though pilgrims And wanderers down to the tomb! 


A REMEMBRANCE. 

BY F. II. 8 T A U F F T. B. 


8writ was the time when we loiter'd, < 

Arm-in-arm, on the sandy beach, s 

Or down the path, through the orchard \ 

Of blossoming apple and peach. 

And oh! how well I remember 
The dear loving words that were said! Jj 

The clasp of the feverish hands, ^ 

The ( hooks that grew suddenly red! 


The waves of the sea still patter 
Up on the white sands of the beach; 

And year after year doth blossom 
The orchard of apple and peach ; 

But he who walk'd, like an angel. 

And blush’d at the words that were said— 
Whose white hand* thrubb’d in their burring. 
Is sleeping the sleep of the dead I 
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Hi’ CLARA A V CURT A. 


Lowood wan mortgaged! 

I remember the electric shock that went 


through me, as, years ago, coy father, with sad $ 
voice and averted face, informed us of the s 
gloomy truth. We were sitting together in \ 
the pleasant parlor, before the bright maple- \ 
wood fire—my mother quietly knitting, I en- ^ 
gaged in some trifle of needle-work. s 

It seemed to me that from the time my father $ 
spoke, the red sunset grew paler, and the ruddy ? 
fire on the hearth gave out less light and heat, s 
as if already aware that wo were dwellers by !» 
its cheerful ingle-side only by the sufferance oH 
a rich man. i* 

My mother’s work dropped from the pale, > 
thin hands. I saw a single tear steal down her % 
furrowed cheek, and fall on her lap; then she ; 
smiled, wanly enough, and turned to her hus- i 
band, saying meekly, 

“Well, Mark; wo will try to bear it.” I 

My mother's had been a brave, heroic, hope-; 
ful spirit, but the heavy hand of continual mis- 
fortune had crushed it into the dust, and now ; 
she was but little more than a wreck of her < 
former self Few persons who had known the 
gay and beautiful Angela Raymond—the belle $ 
of Bridgton, in her youth—would have re- ! 
cognized her in the worn and sad-eyed wife $ 
of Mark Sterne. $ 

My father had once been wealthy, but bad $ 
investments, treacherous creditors, and the im- J 
prudent trust placed in false friends, whose i 
papers he had indorsed, to a largo extent, had > 
seriously crippled his resources, and deprived .< 
him of everything except- Lowood—our family $ 
home, with the hundred acres of land contigu- £ 
ous. j 

While health was continued to us, wo man- > 
aged to make a comfortable living. My brother, \ 
Itoland, worked on the farm in the summer, and > 


taught school in the winter; I assisted our 


dear mother about the house; and my thrifty \ 
sister, Julia, opened a millinery store in the i 
village. ^ 

We were prosperous for a few years, and $ 
t]>ere was a faint prospect, far in the future, ^ 
that the darling wish of Roland’s heart might ^ 
be gratified. We hoped, and toiled, with this \ 
end in view—the defraying of the expenses of \ 
104 


the collegiate education which we craved for 
our idolized Roland. 

But there seemed for us no abiding peace. 
A contagious fever raged in the village. Julia 
was stricken first, and, after three days* illness, 
she died in my mother’s arras! Four days later, 
Roland had joined her in the other world! 

My father was prostrated, but, after a long 
and weary period, be was pronounced out of 
danger, and we looked daily for the welcome 
approach of convalescence. It never came. 
He was left a hopeless invalid—to be tended 
with the utmost care and solicitude, lest some 
rude shock should break asunder the slender 
thread of existence. 

There was no other alternative. We were in 
debt and in absolute want—and Lowood was 
mortgaged! 

From that lime, my mother’s health and 
spirits gradually declined. She moved about 
the house with a slower step, and the light in 
her eyes grew more feverishly bright, and the 
hectic on her cheek burned with more intensity. 
I knew that she was marked by consumption, 
but refused to believe it, and, day by day, put 
the dread truth farther away from me. 

My sole comfort, in this time of sorrow and 
gloom, was the love of Philip Arleigb. I do not 
remember the day when we were not lovers. 
From very childhood, he had been my most 
cherished playmate; from youth up to girlhood, 
he had been my happiness! I knew nothing of 
joy or brightness away from him! 

He was the son of a gentleman residing in 
the village of Bridgton, and, at an early age, 
had graduated at Harvard—and, afterward, 
studied medicine. Now, at twenty-three, he 
had a large practice, and was distinguished, all 
through the county, for his skill and success. 
He was not wealthy, but his income was grow¬ 
ing larger, and, in a few years, he could afford 
to marry. We had been some time engaged, 
and the idea of a future without Philip never 
obtruded itself on my mind. 

I was naturally high-spirited, proud, impa¬ 
tient of restraint, and scornful of obligations; 
and you may well suppose that our pecuniary 
difficulties chafed and mortified me. At first, 
it seemed as if I could hardly bear it. Lowood, 
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the dear old home where my happy childhood 
had been passed, where I had first seen the 
light of life—Lowood, with its great forest trees, 
it* gliding streams, its green lawns, and fertile 
upland—its brown-walled, vine-embowered cot¬ 
tage, its spacious garden, its verdant hillside, 
where the ashes of my brother and sister re¬ 
posed—must it pass into the hands of strangers ? 
It seemed, to me, that it would break my heart 
to see the dear old place thus sacrificed! I 
have ^ince learned that hearts do not break so 
easily. 

Apart from the associations which naturally 
duster around home, Lowood was singularly 
attractive. It had been in the Sterne family 
for years, and no pains had been spared in 
beautifying the house and grounds. Situated 
on a gently sloping knoll, shaded by magnifi¬ 
cent elm-trees, and commanding a fine view of 
the lovely sheet of water known as Sachem’s 
Lake, the brown house, with its wide, vine- 
wreathed piazza, its quaint, low windows, and 
cosy chambers, was the very ideal of beauty and 
content. You might have searched the world 
over and not found a sweeter home. 

Things grew worse with us. My mother was 
obliged to take her bed—her life was nearly 
ended—there would be a little more anxiety for 
her poor husband, and for her daughter, Ade¬ 
laide, a few more days of pain and languor, and 
suffering, and then the morning of eternity 
would break! 

I knew it must be so—yet still I hoped for an 
extension of the probation. God was merciful— 
He knew how I loved her—He would not take 
her away from me just yet! A month—two 
months—a year—oh! surely, kind heaven would 
not refuse to spare her a year! So I said to 
myself, and so I tried to believe. 

But it was not to be. One still summer even- S 
lag, when all the world was quiet and at rest, ^ 


^ it, and, three days later, he was buried in tbs 
| same grave with his wife. 

$ Now, indeed, I was alone, save Philip, and he 
$ was very kind and tender of me. And during 
s those days of fierce trial, my love for him in- 
5 creased until it filled every fibre of my soul! I 
s had not a thought, or a wish, separate from 
J him! Ah! why did I not remember that ido- 
: latry is a sin which is never suffered to go un- 
\ punished? 

t Lowood was mortgaged to a hard, sordid man, 
i who would have sold his soul for a fair price, 
J payable in gold, or bankable bills. In fact, 
J John Hartford was without a peer in his love 
| for wealth; and I knew that I need expect no 
i favors from him. Therefore, I was not sur- 
\ prised at receiving a note from him, marked 
\ “Business,” on the day after the funeral of my 
l parents. But I must confess that I was sur- 
j prised by the contents. I give them verbatim . 

\ 

J “Miss Adelaide Sterne— I learn that your 
s father is dead, and you are now left his execu- 
f trix, I presume. Being of age, you are quali- 
$ fied to act in the premises; therefore, I have 
jj the honor to inform you that I hold a mortgage 
$ on the estate of your late father, for the sum of 
j; eight thousand dollars. The properly, if sold 
^ to the highest bidder, would not bring above 
i> ten thousand, and I suppose you have not the 
\ funds requisite to clear up the liability. Lowood 
\ will have to be sold, unless you and I can make 
$ a bargain which will obviate the necessity. I 
£ want a wife—you want a home; if you will be- 
s come Mrs. Hartford, I will settle Lowood upon 
I you on our marriage day. Please give me an 
jj early reply, and let it be favorable, as I have 
5 no doubt it will be. 

“Yours, with high respect, 

John Hartford.” 

Indignation swelled in my bosom, and burned 


save the world of anguish in my stormy heart, red on my face, at the cool insolence of this most 


Hr. Arleigh drew me out to the piazza, and, with 
his tender arms around me, and my face lying 
on his shoulder, he told me the dreadful truth! 
In a very few days, at most, I should be mother¬ 
less! 

I was too wretched to weep; great grief dried 
up my tears, aod I do think that, but for the 
knowledge of Philip Arleigh’s love, I should have 
lost my reason. 

She died that very night~-died with her hand 
on my head in blessing—while Philip and I 
knelt together at her bedside. 

And though we broke the tidings of her death 
most carefully to my father, the shock was too 
strong fo Ai is enfeebled syptem; he sank beneath 
Vol. XLYI.—7 


concise epistle. I was strongly tempted to make 
as scathing a reply as my emotions dictated, 
but my better judgment triumphed^ I seized a 
pen and wrote hastily: 

“Mr. Hartford —Ho as you think proper 
abont Lowood. 1 shall not move in the matter. 
Your very flattering proposal I must decline. 

. “Yours, etc., ^pelaidb Sterne.” 

The next day, Lowood was advertised for 
Bole, and, in due time, it was disposed of at auc¬ 
tion. Mr. Hartford purchased it for ten thou¬ 
sand dollars. With the scrupulous integrity, 
which was the man’s redeeming quality, he 
paid me the exaet sum which belonged to me— 
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two thousand dollars—and this was my sole :> 
patrimony. I 

I went to Mr. Arleigh’s for a few weeks, until { 
I could make arrangements for an establishment ? 
of my own. Greatly to Philip’s annoyance, I i; 
persisted in having my own homo until we could |! 
marry; and, after quite a little warfare of words > 
between us, I gained his consent; and directly \ 
he rented for me a small cottage, a couple of j 
miles from his father’s residence, in a quiet and ^ 
respectable part of the village. j 

I called my cottage the Nook, and a very \ 
pleasant nook it was. It was small, but com- ? 
modious, and the flower-garden in front greatly 
enhanced its value to me. To this new home 11 
went, accompanied by an elderly lady, Mrs. J 
Bruce, as companion; and, to replenish my >. 
purse, I gave instruction to a class in music, j 
The old furniture of Lowood made the Nook ^ 
seem very home-like, and, under my fostering < 


care, the little garden blossomed with the flowers 
I had loved to plant around my early home. I 
If not happy, I was content; Philip came to l 
me almost every day, Mrs. Bruce was kind and { 
thoughtful, the neighbors were social, and my \ 
young pupils diligent and attentive. j> 

But, oh! how I missed my mother! Words? 
cannot tell you how much I longed to feel once j 
more the touch of her hand on my head! to 3 
hear her sweet voice in my ear, and meet her ? 
soft kiss on my forehead! Alas! for the long-1 
ing which could never be satisfied! ij 

One day, toward the close of the winter, I ? 
received a letter from a distant town, super- jj 
scribed in an unfamiliar hand. Its perusal gave $ 
me both surprise and pleasure, for I had thought ? 
Blanche Margate had forgotten me. Three years < 
had flown since we had parted from each other, 5 

in the old Academy at A-, with promises of ^ 

undying friendship, and this letter was the very \ 
first token I had received from her in all that 5 
time. I had written to her more than once, but i 
no replies ever came, and I had long ago de- l 
cided to be reconciled to her silence and indif -1 
ference. I 

Now she wrote, to say that a tour in Europe $ 
had prevented her from keeping up the corres -1 
pondence we had mutually agreed upon; that, i 
since her return, her health had been none of | 
the best—that the physicians had prescribed i 
country air, and that, if I would be pleased to < 
have her, she would spend a part of the coming > 
spring and summer with me. She must board l 
somewhere—and her papa was not willing to \ 
send her to a hotel, might she come to me? > 
Her letter was just like herself—inimitably l 
sweet and bewitching; and, of course, I sat i 


down, immediately, and wrote for her to come, 
as soon as possible. I told her that I should 
be delighted to welcome her, and I spoke the 
truth; for I entertained a high regard for 
Blanche, and, besides, I had many a lonely 
hour, which her presence would brighten up 
pleasantly. 

Philip rode over to the Nook, that evening, 
and when I imparted to him the pleasant 
tidings, a visible expression of vexation stole 
over his face. / 

“Are you not glad, Philip? It will be so 
nice to hare company always.” 

“Adelaide! As if you eould think I should 
rejoice at anything that promises to disturb our 
tete-a-tete*. No, I am not glad; I am heartily 
sorry!” 

“But, Philip, she is so beautiful! You will 
love her, I know! She is a blonde, with the 
bluest eyes, and hair like Bpun gold.” 

“Don’t talk to me of golden bair, darling! 
One of your own raven tresses is a thousand 
tines dearer to me than all the yellow locks in 
the world!” And he pressed his lips to the 
bands of hair on my forehead. How pleasant 
it was to me to hear him speak thus—how sin¬ 
cere and noble I thought him! 

The remainder of the winter passed quickly, 
stormy March fled, and the middle of April 
brought Blanche to the Nook. We met as aH 
enthusiastic young ladies meet—using some very 
extravagant terms of endearment, and saying » 
great many silly things. Then she went up to 
her chamber, which I had made cheerful and 
cosy by a bouquet of geranium leaves on the 
table, and a hickory fire on the hearth; and, 
after a little while, she came down, oh! so ra¬ 
diantly beautiful! My very heart stood still 
with the surprise and admiration I felt at the 
sight of her rare loveliness! 

She was a perfect blonde, with faultlessly 
regular features, soft blue eyes, lips of melting 
ripeness, and hair that fell around her like 
nothing else but clouds of concentrated sun¬ 
shine. She wore a blue silk dress, which left 
her arms and shoulders free, confined, at the 
waist, by a ceinture. of velvet spangled with 
pearls, and fastened with a costly pearl clasp. 
The same precious jewels encircled her slender 
neck, and one plain gold ring gleamed on her 
white forefinger. 

We had just risen from the tea-table, when 
Philip came in. I saw his start of admiration, 
as he met my guest, and felt gratified to know 
that be thought her beautiful. How strange it 
was that, with my plain, dark face^nd unat¬ 
tractive person, I had no thought o^jealousy! 
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I trusted Philip Arleigh too entirely to admit a j thoughts, first in his heart; and I— God pity 
doubt into my heart. v me!—I, who loved him so, was an ontcast! By 

Philip was with ns a great deal. He had $ a powerful effort, I managed to rise to my feet, 
never visited the Nook more frequently. Some- | and stood leaning against a tree, watching 
times he brought a new book to read to us; jj Philip’s endeavors to bring back conscious- 
sometimes he drove over, with his fine pair of > ness to the mind of Blanche, 
gray8, to give us a ride; and still oftener he l I felt a dull, heavy pain in my left arm—I put 
came for no ostensible purpose whatever. I my hand to it, and what little surgical know- 
From the very first, Blanche evinced a strange 5 ledge I possessed told me that my wrist was 
quiet in his presence, entirely foreign to the | broken! I uttered no complaint—I think the 
habitual gayety and enthusiasm of her nature, f terrible shock of agony, which the discovery of 
She did not seem averse to his society, but, ^ Philip’s perfidy bad produced, had blunted my 
when he was present, she spoke little, rarely i susceptibility to mere physical distress, 
smiled, and colored crimson whenever he ad- I At last, he looked up—my white face must 
dressed her. This phase of character was new \ have recalled him to himself, for he relinquished 
to me, and I feared that my little friend had J his hold on Blanche, and started toward me. <. 
taken a distaste to my lover. I ventured to $ “Good heaven, Adelaide! you are injured! 
question her about it, one day, while we were $ What is it? Where is it?” 
sitting together, watching the changing hues of s I held out my arm. 

the sunset sky. Such a look as she gave me! 5 “A broken bone! Adelaide, my poor childt 

I think she was positively angry! Her blue £ Why did you not tell me at once ?” 

eyes dilated, her cheeks flushed, she opened her J All tbo old pride and sarcasm of my nature 

lips as if to speak; then, without a word, she $ rose up to make my reply bitter. 

turned and left the room, leaving me more $ “You were more pleasantly engaged, Hr. 

astonished and mystified than ever. ^Arieigh!” 

Meantime, Philip visited us regularly. Often, s A hot flush mantled to his forehead; bfe 
when I was engaged about my round of duties, ; searched my face with a penetrating glance, 
he took Blanche but driving with him, and, as l but said nothing. The tone of my voice had 

her health was so delicate as to require this re- | made all plain to him. 

creation, I felt pleased that I could supply her \ As soon as we reached home, the fractured 
with so kind and careful an attendant. Philip \ bone was set, and Blanche instituted herself piy 
was very tender of her, but it was his way with Lnurse. I think no invalid ever had a kinder or 
all women, and Blanche was an invalid. f gentler one; but I felt relieved from a terrible 

So I said to myself; but, nevertheless, I was \ burden when they all went away, and left me 
not quite at my ease; for I noticed that, from $ alone in my chamber. I closed and locked the 
their tete-a-tete rides and walks, Blanche re- | door, extinguished the light, and, throwing up 
turned flushed, restless, and dtitraite, while \ the window, sat down with my eyes wandering 
Philip became strangely nervous and absent- £ out into the night and darkness which covered 
minded. £ everything. The fine day had settled into a 

One beautiful July day we all three rode over s black, dreary, starless waste of gloom; the 
to Long Beach, and did not set out for home $ wind roared hollowly in the trees, and now and 
until near sunset In descending a steep hill, ^ then a lurid gleam of lightning shot athwart 
a couple of miles from the Nook, the right front s the western borison. That night was like my 
wheel of the carriage became loosened and fell j own heart—torpid, sullen, rayless, plunged in 
off. We were overturned and thrown violently \ midnight blackness! 1 

to the ground. | I felt cold and strangely quiet*—I was dead 

Philip sprang to his feet almost instantly, $ to every impulse of love or hatred; I breathed 
and flew to Blanche, who had fainted from ex- $ mechanically, and, with merely a mechanical 
cess of terror. He lifted her up in his arms, *) motion, I shut down the window when the full 
crying out, passionately, l fury of the tempest burst! The whole nighft 

“Blanche! oh! Blanche!” \ long I sat there—and when morning came, I 

The fiery vehemence of his voice, the quick »rose up another being than the happy girl of 
flushing and paling of his face, as he bent over $ yester morn. Adelaide Sterne, as she once 
,her, applying restoratives, revealed all. I knew s was, was dead and buried; Adelaide Sterne, ah 
then that it would have been better if I had ; she now was, would never thrill with feeling ok 
met my (jpifh then and there. ■; emotion more! 1 

He went to her first; she was first in his > I did not see Philip alone for three days aftek 
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the accident. Then he oame into the room in > 
the old way, and, putting his arm around me, I; 
would have pressed his lips to my forehead, but ^ 
I rose up quietly and moved away. jj 

“Adelaide!’’ he exclaimed, reproachfully,^ 
“have I merited your coldness?” £ 

“Dr, Arleigh,” I replied, in a calm, even* 
voioe, “you love Blanohe Margate better than £ 
ever yon loved me! You are free, as I shall; 
henceforth consider myself, also. Hereafter,; 
:We are simply acquaintances,” $ 

“Adelaide,” he began, impetuously; but 1; 
stopped him by an impatient wave of the* 
hand. $ 

“I will hear no explanations, or excuses. 1$ 
yield you np freely, and 1 feel no regret in so j 
doing. My love for you is smothered in the 
ashes of its own conflagration! Go in peace.” 

How easily he accepted his freedom! 1 think | 
it gave him unalloyed satisfaction. The next£ 
day, Blanche came to my chamber with a l 
pleased, flushed, yet doubting face. \ 

“ What is it, dear?” I said, kindly, for I knew j 
what she had to tell. * 

She threw her arms around my neck, and J 
kissed my oheek. \ 

“May 1 ask you something, Adelaide?” 5 

“Certainly, dear child.” I 

“And you will not be offended, and think me \ 
la meddler?” j 

“No, Blanohe.” \ 

“Well, then, is Philip Arleigh your lover?” \ 
“No; Dr. Arleigh is merely an acquaintance.” S 
“Oh! 1 am so glad! for I was afraid 1 had \ 
-sinned in loving him! And I love him so wildly, i 
so passionately, that I should die if he gave me l 
wo return!” i 

t “And now you are engaged to him?” < 

“ Why, Adelaide! Who told you ? How strange * 
that you should guess! Yes, we are engaged—< 
there is the token and seal of our betrothal.” <; 
tihe held out her small, white hand, on the finger^ 
of which glistened a costly turquoise ring. $ 

And only one short Week before I had worn ^ 
hi* ring, too, but that very morning I had torn * 
ftt off, and crushed it to atoms beneath my feet!* 
Sven as 1 had crucified my love! % 

Well, it is best not to dwell on those days of* 
{bitterness and despair. I have long survived \ 
them, and, if I could, I would not have the dark $ 
reoord of their experience blotted out of my $ 
life’s annals. i 

In August, Philip and Blanche were married. \ 
•He accompanied her to her home when she left \ 
■the Nook, and, after a month spent in a bridal i 
tour, they returned together to Bridgton. \ 
Slanehe'e father was a rich man, and the* 
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establishment of the bride was perfect— all 
through his munificent kindness. 

Blanche's beauty and grace were the wonder 
and admiration of the village; and I, in mjr 
lonely home, said quietly to myself, “Let them 
triumph. I am willing.” 

From that time forth, I lived a new life. I 
literally shut my doors to all visitors—returned 
no calls—gave no invitations, and went abroad 
only to church. My coldness chilled the hearte 
of my pupils, for they would look at me curi¬ 
ously, and avoid getting too near me, as we 
avoid one infected with contagion. They were 
afraid of me. 

Little recked I. I had set my face, as a rock* 
resolutely against all mankind henceforth, now 
and forever—I would trust no one—1 would 
interest myself in no one—1 would prove to 
the world that there was one woman who could 
live without love! I think 1 demonstrated mjr 
theory, for four long years rolled by, and I waa 
only a breathing stone statue. Not once, during 
all that time, had my inner being been stirred 
by any emotion, or agitated by any joy or grief. 

So far as feeling and passion were concerned, 

I might as well have been dead! 

Twice had Dr. Arleigh and his wife called on 
me at the Nook, but my cold politeness had 
frightened and wounded them. They came no 
more, and 1 never returned the visits. 

At the end of four years, I was completely 
isolated from the world. At twenty-three, I 
was a recluse—knowing no one—owning, so far 
as I know, neither friends nor enemies. Mrs. 
Bruce was still my factotum—a staid, grave 
woman, never interfering with my moods— 
never asking any officious questions, or making 
uncalled-for comments. 

In the fifth winter of my seclusion, there came 
to the village a gentleman from New York— 
named John Chichester—to select and purchase • 
a site for a country residence. Vague reports 
of his wealth and rank reached me through Mrs. 
Bruce, but I gave the new-comer not a passing 
thought, until I heard that, after looking at 
various situations, he had finally bought Lo- 
wood. The old house would, doubtless, be torn 
down, said the villagers, to make room for the 
elegant mansion he purposed erecting. 

Well, it was no business of mine—yet the 
thought of Lowood's destruction was terrible to 
me! I thought of it, day after day, wondering 
if the work bad already commenced, and, at 
last, the suspense became unbearable. It was 
a wild, wet night in March that I decided to 
walk over to Lowood. I had not tefore been 
able to summen oourage to look at the old 
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hpme, since my removal thence, and now I was £ Directly I rose to the surface—but faint and’ 
haunted by an insatiable desire to behold it once \ oppressed—I felt that death was at hand, and 
more before its roof-tree was torn asunder. \ no fear agitated me at the thought, 1 only 
The distance was little more than two miles, I* hoped the struggle would be brief. I remember 
there was a light fall of snow, and a strong £ that these things passed rapidly through my 
crust which would admit of my passing over it. i brain, before I went down the second time, and 
I said nothing to Mrs. Bruce of my intention, \ then I was upheld by some power from which, 
but when she had gone to her chamber, I slip- \ I could not escape. A little while after, I stood 
ped out and set forth. It was quite dark, for \ on the bank of the stream, and beside me was 
the young moon was obscured by clouds, and a \ the man who was undoubtedly my preserver, 
frozen mist was falling. I walked on briskly, ij He was a tall, strongly built personage, with 
unmindful of the cold, feeling no weariness in j pale fhee, and dark hair, and a not unpleasing 
my anxiety to reach Lowood. The nearer I £ voice. In the dim gloom, this was the hasty 
came to the dear old place, the more humanized ; opinion I formed of bis appearance from the 
I felt—it 'seemed, almost, as if the vanished dear l meagre view I obtained. 

ones would be there to welcome me. £ “Well,” he said, at length, when he had eur- 

I did not look up as I approached the house— ; veyod me from head to foot, “ whither shall I 
I hardly dared to do so lest I should behold only \ take you?” 

a ruin. I stood close to the front steps before \ “I was returning to my home in the village. 
I lifted my eyes; but I need not have feared, <: I will go on now, 4 * I said, ooldly; for I bad ns 
for I saw the house in order and neatness—and i wish to form a new acquaintance, 
its drawing-room windows were crimson with a |> He drew my hand within his arm. 
flood of light. ; “I do not recognise your free, madam; 1 

Probably, I said to myself, Mr. Chichester’s J think I have never seen you before; but, judg- 
family were living in the old house until the; ing from your manner, I should guess your name 
new mansion was complete. I turned away l was Adelaide Sterne.” 

after awhile—the gay sounds of laughter and * My start of surprise was not lost on him. 
muaio whieh came from within struck discord-; He was an acute observer, and did not seruple 
antly on my ear—I tramped down die narrow \ to say, 

footpath to spend a little time at my mother’s; “ You see I have heard of you, and of the 

grave. Just beyond the tomb, on a neighbor- i life of seclusion which you lead. 1 like your 
ing hillside overlooking the lake, the founda- j independence; I like a spirit that will not be 
tions of a large building were laid, and huge \ broken and dissolved in tears at the first mis-» 
piles of timber gave evidence that the work was t fortune; in short, Miss Sterne, I like you, and 
going rapidly on. I felt infinite satisfaction in \ shall keep up the acquaintance thus begun.” 
noticing these details, beoause they proved, to j I did not reply. We were at the gate of 
me, that my old home was not to be sacrificed. j Nook; I withdrew my hand, and turned up the 
It was very quiet there by that snow-olad | walk. My companion stopped me to remark, 
mound, beneath whieh rested the ashes of my \ in a questioning tone, 

parents, and the remains of my brother and j “You do not ask me who I am? Have you 
sister. I threw myself down on the cold hil- j no curiosity to know?” 
lock, wishing wildly and despairingly that I, j “None at all, sir.” 

too, had finished with earth, and was ready for | “Ha! another phase of character! But I 
my last sleep! $ will tell you. I am John Chichester, the pro- 

It was late when, at listj I rose to return \ prietor of Lowood, and I shall do myself the 
home, and on this account I took the short out < honor of calling on you very soon, to inquire 
across the fields to the Mill Brook. This was s if you have sustained any injury from your im- 
a narrow, rapid stream, spanned, at the cross -1 promptu cold bath.” 

ing-place, by a “stringer,” or log, narrow and; “You will greatly oblige me by taking no 
unsteady, and now slippery with the sleet. Is such trouble!” I said, freezingly. “I am not 
felt weak and tremulous, but I had crossed this l in the habit of seeing company, and I have no 
bridge a hundred times, and had no doubt of; desire to make any acquaintances.” 
my ability to do so again. I stepped upon it— j “Nevertheless, I shall assuredly come. You 

it shuddered beneath my feet—my head whirled ; will not be inhospitable enough to qject me 
—the waters raged and tore on— I uttered a jj from the premises, will you ?” 
wild cry for help, and the next instant the cold ^ I bowed, said “Good-night!” and left him. 
tide closed bver me! ; Our new neighbor was evidently as eccentric 
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4 b myself. I hardly knew what to make of < of Mr. Chichester, and I had no hesitation in 
him; but I had no wish to continue the study ; manifesting my discomposure, 
of his 'character. I devoutly hoped he would * “Mr. Chichester,” I said, haughtily, “yon 
never trouble the Nook again with his presence, % know something of my history; you know that 
True, he had saved my life, and, in return, I * adverse circumstances have blighted my life, 
had been positively rude to him; but his unper- > and made me old while young. Now, you seek 
tUrbable coolness had irritated me, and made $ to take from me all that 1 have left—my good 
hie ignore the obligation altogether. \ namel You are ungentlemanly, nay, you are 

The very next afternoon brought Mr. Chi-> cruel!” 

Chester. He made no false promises. Mrs. \ He stooped over me, hiB deep eyes looking 
Bruce opened wide her eyes at sight of him; > unutterable things, his lips parted, with a world 
but his easy self-assurance fully matched the X of eloquence all ready to burst forth. A moment 
dignity with which she informed him that Miss \ of this scrutiny, then he suddenly extended his 
Adelaide did not see visitors, and he strode | arms and drew me passionately to his bosom, 
past her into the parlor, where I was dusting ^ “Adelaide! Give me the right to stay with 
the furniture. s you always! I love you so wildly and madly 

. He had a bouquet of hot-house flowers in his ij that, without you, I should be reckless of life! 
hand; he gave it to me, saying, ^ In the full strength of my manhood, I love you, 

“Let these make my peace for transgressing not with the sentimental gentleness one feels 
your commands. I know you love flowers. I $ for the twentieth object of admiration, but with 
read that laBt night in your eyes.” <: the power of a life-time, during which no other 

He had read aright; for I did love them— jj love has ever stirred the fountain of my heart! 
Sweet messengers from heaven! blessed com- $ You fill my soul as you fill my arms! Be xay 
forters to human hearts bowed down by the ji wife, and make my earthly heaven, even as— 
burden of sorrow! I God helping me—I will make yours!” 

Mr. Chichester, by daylight, was very dif- ij By a wild effort I freed myself from his em- 
ferent from Mr. Chichester in the fog of aj brace, with a terrible emotion of anguish and 
March midnight. His face, which then had jj humiliation in my heart. At that moment, I 
looked stern, and by no means prepossessing, £ would have welcomed death with gladness! A 
was now fair and handsome; his eyes were the \ dread and fearful discovery I had made in the 
finest I had ever seen; his forehead lofty and ^ very first moment that his breath swept my 
commanding; his whole air, while assured, was ^ cheek. As I had never before dreamed of 
that of a perfect gentleman. gloving, I loved John Chichester! What I had 

! He forced me to talk with him; I could not $ felt for Philip Arleigh was a mere vapor to tbia 
help myself. Bo as I would, resolve as I would, j; deep, absorbing, all-pervading flood of passion 
I^vas obliged to take part in the brilliant con- ij that swept through my heart for this man! And 
versation, which he mainly sustained. I have $ I—I had vowed never again to feel an emotion 
never seen so fascinating a conversationist! I ^ of love for any living human being! 
think the man might have talked his way into > No wonder that I shrank back into the most 
the Presidential chair, if he had attempted the \ remote corner of the room; no wonder that I 
feat? When he left me, he had invited himself X felt hot and cold by turns; no wonder my voice 
to call again—an invitation that I did not second. \ was choked, and my limbs trembled beneath 
Notwithstanding my coldness, he did come, again i* my weight! I was overwhelmed by tbe view 
and again, until there was considerable gossip j which I bad had of my own heart! Self-know- 
in the village about his frequent calls; and I 
told him, plainly, that his visits must cease at 
onoe. He raised his eyebrows, while a scarce 
perceptible smile curved his lips. I “Adelaide,” he said, with tender reproach, 

“Humph! So you are vulnerable at one \ “do not doom me to a living death! If you do 
point, Adelaide? It appears that you, in com- \ not love me now, I will labor patiently and 
mon with other mortals, stand in awe of tho $ meekly to deserve the inestimable blessing. I 
all-powerful, ‘They say,” and I do not; there, $ will wait—I will be very calm and reasonable— 
I am your superior. But I shall not be swindled ^ you shall mould my will like wax in your hands, 
out of your society on account of a parcel of $ if yon will only give me hope!” 
lying old women! begging their pardon for the ^ “I can give you nothing!” I cried out, bit- 
ungallant speech.” ^ terly—“nothing, John Chichester! Go from 

i was intensely irritated at the cool assurance > me this moment, and forbear to intrude again 


f ledge had well-nigh paralyzed me. Mr. Chiches 
ter came to me hurriedly, but I flung off the 
arm he placed around me. 
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upon me! For, I tell you, I will see you no ^ earlier than usual, and, after tossing restlessly 
more forever!” j; from side to side, I at last fell into an unquiet 

Eluding the hand he stretched out to detain ^ slumber. How long I had slept is uncertain, 
me, I fled from the room, and up to my cham- | but I was suddenly awakened by a blinding 
ber, the door of Vhich I closed and locked; and £ glare of light, that, for a moment, took away 
though Mrs. Bruce came twice for admittance, $ completely my sense of vision. I started up, 
she got no answer to her rap. All the night $ rubbed my eyes, and gated around me. The 
long, with my face in the dust, I lay in intense $ chamber was full of smoke, and in at the half¬ 
agony 1 My struggle was fearful, but 1 came $ open window the red tongues of lurid flames 
out of it the victor! I would not yield one inch $ were already bursting! I sprang to the floor, 
to the love which was overwhelming me! I had \ threw on my clothes, and rushed to the door 
been through the deep waters before—and what s leading into the corridor. In a moment I was 
mattered it if this were an ocean instead of a | thrown back by the violence with which the 
river; could I not conquer? Yes, though it \ door, on being unlatched, flew open—the pas- 
killed me to do it, I would tear out from my s sage was a mass of fire, and the roar of the 
heart the image of John Chichester 1 ^devouring element was absolutely deafening. 

Afterward, Mr. Chichester made a great many < By a great effort of strength I closed the door 
efforts to see me, but the precaution I took ren- | and returned to the bedside, where, more dead 
dered them futile. Mrs. Bruce was faithful, and 2 than alive, I asked God to have mercy upon me, 
we kept looked doors, and though he came again $ and make the pangs of death brief! 1 did not 
and again, he was never admitted. And I felt \ shrink from the fate that awaited me, but I 
a sort of stern satisfaction in performing what $ dreaded the terrible anguish I must endure by 
I believed to be my duty, at the expense of un- \ being burned alive! 

told suffering. ^ I rose from my knees strengthened, and calm. 

He wrote me letters, beseeching me to answer •: I had nothing to live for; death would oome to 
them; but I disregarded the passionate appeals, *1 me some time—it mattered little how soon, 
though—strange anomaly!—I wore those crum- $ There was a crash behind me. I turned 
pled papers continually next my heart! ^ quickly, the door of my apartment was burst 

Meanwhile, the progress of the new mansion s open, and Mr. Chichester was standing on the 
at Lowood elicited the admiration and wonder i* threshold! Instantly he sprang forward, and, 
of all Bridgton. Such an elegant structure—such ^ without a word, caught me in his arms, tore a 
magnificent inside finishing—such a princely $ blanket from the bed, and cast it over me, and 
outlay for the green-house and conservatory! i then hurried on. Whither he was bearing me 
Verily, it was all very wonderful! 11 knew not, neither did I care. 

And what was it to me ? Nothing. | There was no need to struggle away from him 

The summer rolled away—autumn was with f now, and it would be pleasant to die with his 
us again. And in the serene, beautiful days of * arms around me! 

the Indian summer, Philip Arleigh, who had s I heard the crash of falling timbers, the sullen 
been for two years traveling in Europe with his | roar of the conflagration, and felt the oven-like 
wife, came home alone. Blanche had slept some atmosphere all around us. Suddenly the air 
months in a green grave in storied Switzerland! \ changed—I was taken into other hands—the 
He had been home but a little while before he i; blanket was removed, and I found myself once 
came to me. And at my feet he made a sadi; more beneath the open sky. Kind neighbors 
confession, but, sad as it was, it did not asto- f were attending on me, with sympathizing faces; 
nish me. He had admired Blanche, but he had i* but nowhere could I see my brave preserver, 
loved me! He had been to her a faithful hus- | The question which I dared not ask was an- 

band, but she had slept upon a closed heart! ? swered without being propounded. A little 

Now she was dead, he had returned to his old J group of persons were talking together in 
allegiance. I must smile upon him, and give 2 hushed voices. I caught the words, 
him the old place in my love once more! i “Poor Mr. Chichester! It was a brave and 

I was very plain and honest with Philip \ gallant act, but performed at a terrible sacri- 
Arleigh, for I could only regard him with cool \ fice! If he does not die, he will be moiled 
indifference—and he went out from my presence l and disfigured for life!’’ 

with a burden of sorrow to bear through life! \ “It was the blow from that falling rafter that 
God pity us all, for there is no life so peaceful \ did the burning!” said another voice. “Poor 
but sometimes its waters are troubled! \ John! so young and handsome, and the idol of 

One chilly November night, I retired rather 1 society! It will be hard for him!” 
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I heard this like one in a trance, but words ^ 
cannot describe to you the mortal distress in < 
which I listened! Wounded, perhaps dying! 5 
and for my sake! Oh! sweet heaven! < 

They took me to the residence of Mr. Greene, \ 
my grocer—very kind-hearted people, and made ) 
every effort to soothe the grief which they ? 
thought I felt for the loss of my house. Blind j 
creatures! They did not know that the thought > 
of being homeless had never entered my head! \ 
I had been but a few hours at Mr. Greene’s, j 
before a servant came from Lowood with a letter $ 
for me. It was written in a cramped, irregular ? 
hand, but I made it out. It was very brief, and ^ 
ran thus: £ 

“Adelaide, they tell me I am dying; if you \ 
have any pity, come to me at once. A half- j 
hour’s delay may make you too late. £ 

John Chichester.” '< 
I needed no second summons. I got into the 5 
waiting carriage without a moment’s hesitation, j 
and was driven to Lowood. They showed me < 
directly to his chamber, from which, at my en- 5 
trance, all the attendants withdrew. $ 

I was prepared for something dreadful. I \ 
had expected horrible mutilation, but I was s 
hardly fortified for the calm contemplation of 5 
the wreck that lay before me. < 

He lifted up his dark, beseeching eyes, as I en- > 
tered, and spoke my name with a choked voice. \ 
This was no time for dissimulation. All bar- \ 
riers were swept away! I could no more con- \ 
trol my feelings than I could have cheoked the \ 
lava out-flow of Vesuvius! \ 

I flung myself down beside him, winding my s 
arms around him; I pressed burning kisses on \ 
his lips, and called upon him'by every endear- \ 
ing epithet, to tell him that he would live. j 
He put his uninjured arm around me, and, | 
With his face laid against mine, he told me what < 
1 had already guessed with a shudder of dread. | 
His right hand, and a portion of the arm, j 
must be amputated; it was the only ohanoe to j 
save his life. Oh! what a bitter feeling of pe- \ 
hellion rote up within me at the thought! $ 


I saw the pained look that swept over hit 
face, at the involuntary start I gave, and, for 
his sake, I tried to be calm. The physician was 
waiting in the outer room—the surgeon was 
with him; they were awaiting the signal from 
him to perform the operation. Would I, could 
I have the courage to stay by him during the 
tedious process ? 

“I will stay by you to the last!” I replied. 

I supported him during the following painful 
hour, and then, for days and weeks, I watched 
over him night and day, as, torn by a raging 
fever, he tossed restlessly on his couch. 

One night, the turning-point in his disease 
was reached. The physician said that the sun¬ 
rise would either find him dead, or out of dan¬ 
ger! I welcomed the first red flush in the East 
with rapturous joy; for, at this time, my patient 
fell into a quiet slumber, and I knew that he was 
saved! And then, for the first time in many 
weeks, I fell on my knees, and poured out my 
soul in gratitude! 

Reader, he arose from that bed of sickness 
but a wreck of his former self. But I loved 
him more than all the earth, and, preferring 
him above all others, I married him. 

Our life has been one of full and sweet con¬ 
tent, of great and abiding happiness. In my 
husband, I have found the one fitted to my every 
need—and I am a firm believer in the theory 
that matches are made in heaven. 

It was very pleasant to go back to Lowood— 
pleasant to dwell, with him, amid the familiar 
scenes of my girlhood—pleasant to know that, 
when my life is ended, I shall sleep with my 
kindred, on the green hillside. 

By our happy fireside a pale-faced, melan¬ 
choly man often sits, of an evening, and my 
oldest boy bears his name; for he is our friend, 
and we entertain a very high regard for him. 
He has many gray hairo now, and his brow is 
furrowed with many a wrinkle; for the life of 
Philip Arleigh has been a failure. God merci¬ 
fully grant that, in another world, ho shall find 
recompense! 


SONNET. 

BT M. L. MATHEBON. 


Dkip In the Shadow of this lonely vale, 

Engirt with many a craggy peak and ruin gray, 
The scene of many a wild romantic tale, 

In quiet, thoughtful solitude I stray, 

While soothing murmurs steal my hoort away; 
And, far above, the blue, unclouded sky 
Stretches beyond, beyond this mortal eye. 


Wrapped In the splendors of this ftuling day, 

I yield to those delicious, happy dreams. 

While faint and fainter still tbe twilight gleams. 
Those visions bright, my greatest earthly bii». 

The ruined fabric of my hopes restore; 

Sweet smiles from lips that I shall press no mors, 
And spirits purs, from fairer worlds than this! 
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MB. JONES OUT OF TOWN. 


IT J08IPB1MK POLLARD. 


I havb no doubt nature designed me for a \ ray aquatic sports, but, unfortunately, my wife 
sailor, I am so extravagantly fond of the watery \ prefers to remain on terra firma. Her physique 
element; but education, and the predilection of \ is such that climbing up the White Mountains, 
my parents, placed me in the position I now oc- \ or disporting in the element appropriated to the 
cupy, and though I swim more frequently against ij finny tribes, or indulging in what to ordinary 
than with the current, and encounter any quan- \ people would be the height of enjoyment, is, 
tity of “land sharks,” I can assure you there is > to her, such an undertaking that either would 
very little of the freedom that one feels on “the i be classed under the head of painful pleasures, 
sea, the sea, the open sea.” < I never complain. I like to think she is an extra* 

1 am passionately fond of swimming. I love S ordinary woman, 
to feel the resisting waters give way before me; l But I did feel a slight disturbance in the re* 
to feel them shape themselves to my form; to £ gion of the heart, when the physician advised 
lie so ealmly, upheld by invisible hands, with \ me to locate my summer residence farther in¬ 
nought but the blue canopy above, and, under- ^ land, as the health of my wife would be bene- 
neath, the billowy couch on which I rest. Oh 1 jj filed thereby. 

it is delightful! What a consciousness of power S Hitherto, my quest had been in search of that 
it gives a man to feel that he can control these \ cape which projected itself farthest into the 
great agencies! ? water. If the piazza attached to the house 

I am never so happy as when, in my neat ij was occasionally washed by the briny fluid, se 
little yacht, I am dnneing over the waves, or * much the better, 
scudding under a stiff breeze, myself captain, \ Here was a total ohange prescribed! 
and all hands, with no one to question my right \ A man loses nothing by making sacrifices; so 
of possession. I I resigned myself to fate, and set about the task 

You may be sure that I am always anxious* of finding a local habitation, and before the sum- 
for the return of the summer months, when I > mer queen had fairly inaugurated her reign, we 
oaa indulge my aquatic tastes, and break in \ were in the midst of our preparations for de- 
upon the tiresome routine of duties that absorb \ parture. 

me during the greater part of the year. > S- is a lovely town in Connecticut, re- 

Newport is delightful, everybody knows that; $ markable for the culture And refinement of itf 
but fashionable watering-places are not to my i inhabitants, the beauty and great variety of itf 
liking, no matter how great may be their attrao- > scenery. The house we were to occupy stood 
tions. Where the crowd goes, there go not I. \ on an eminence, about a mile and a half from 
I have a preference for New London, Land’s * the village. From its windows we could look 
Point, and similar places, where quiet reigns, \ down upon the picturesque grouping of gabled 
and a man can be any animal he chooses, from \ roof, gleaming spire, and embowered cottage, 


a water-dog to a monkey, without interfering \ 
with the arrangements of any human machine \ 
who eegoys life after a different fashion. I i 
merely mention these places because I know of | 
them, and have pleasant recollections of each. $ 
Indeed, the summers spent at New London have \ 
been the happiest of my life. ^ 

Now, I wouldn’t advise any of the butterfly- | 
genus to migrate to that sterile region, merely < 
on the strength of my recommendation, any 5 
more than 1 would counsel them to spend a | 
season at Juan Fernandez because Alexander*; 
Selkirk found his happiness on a desert island. $ 
The children are always my companions in \ 


across the Sound, which Beemed like a band of 
ribbon to the faintly undulating outline of the 
Long Island shore. 

The hill itself, which was, from its name, very 
suggestive of Horace Walpole and intellectual 
pursuits, presented attractions, to the lovers of 
nature as well as art, that were ever new and 
ever delightful. 

In those cool June nights, we sat on the 
piazza facing the South and West, to watch the 
sun go down, like a warrior to his tent, while 
the gayly bannered hosts swept along the line 
of march to glorify tho victory. Every breeze 
was laden with aromas most gratifying to the 
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senses of those the greater part of whose life was < may imagine how gingerly I stepped around, 
spent in the metropolis, but especially so to me, \ and how frequently I found myself in traps of 
whose daily trips to and from the city made me $ holes laid for the unwary. 1 might as well 
keenly susceptible to all the enjoyments of my \ have deliberately butted my head against Mount 
leisure hours. * | Ararat as have attempted to swim in the face of 

The children were like wild colts, and raced S such obstacles; so I turned my back on the de- 
and romped in a manner very destructive to S lusive element, and trod once more on terra 
wearing apparel. A few extra patches, it is \ firma , disgusted and discouraged. In fact, I 
true, might not improve their personal appear- J was a wiser, if not a cleaner man. The work 
ance, but I looked at each one in the light of a * of dressing was no easy matter. This was not 
wholesome prescription, and had no doctor’s > hard, firm sand, a^ solid as a floor; quite the 
bills to pay. We all were as happy as birds. £ contrary. It stuck to my clothes, and to my 
But those July and August days! I feel the v moist feet; indeed I can’t tell you how many 
perspiration start from every pore at the bore J times I traveled over that arid waste—not very 
recollection. Tired and dusty, I emerged from i extensive, to be sure—to rid my feet of their 
the cars, each night, sick with the sense of a \ incrustations. 

necessity unsatisfied, and crabbed to the verge \ I rode home very much out of sorts, and feel- 
of crossness. Oh! for a plunge in that aqueous i ing inclined to rate the entire neighborhood for 
element Which my eyes followed with inexpres- \ this failure of my hopes. 

sible longing! \ The sun grew more ardent as the season ad- 

To be sure, our transient home was blessed J vanced, and dust, like a winding-sheet, en- 
with some of the modern improvements, includ- \ veloped everything animate and inanimate. I 
ing a bath; but then the water had to be pumped i felt as though I had returned to first principles. 
Up two stories, employing the coachman’s time ", while life was yet warm within me. The field 
during almost the entire day; and, as the well \ of rye in ray neighbor’s garden, undulating and 
was low on account of the dry Besson, there 1 rippling with the action of the currents of air 
was scarcely enough for domestic purposes. I 5 over it and through it, seemed like a billowy 
decided it “wouldn’t pay,” and so came to con- ? ocean, and was tantalizing in the extreme. The 
eider a bath an especial luxury, to be enjoyed I ninety-nine blessings were heartily appreciated, 
only at rare intervals. | but the one withheld seemed still the most de- 

But there is a limit to man’s forbearance, i sirable. 
and I had already reached the boundary line. 5 We differ in particulars only; diversity of 

“How do you like S-?” I was asked by v taste marks our individuality. The blood in 

my neighbors. j my veins rose to fever heat, and the crisis was 

“Very much, indeed!” was my honest reply. < rapidly approaching. So I decided to seek 
“The scenery is beautiful, the drives delight- * “Boughton Point,” famous as a bathing-place, 
ful: but there is one drawback to my happi- i; To be sure, it was a long ride—eight miles or 
ness.” I more—but I was forced to the conclusion, that 

“What is that?” they exclaimed, evidently bath obtained under difficulties was better 
thinking me the most difficult person to please s than no bath at all. The children were half¬ 
in existence. 5 wild with delight at the very mention of the 

“The want of a place to bathe in. I am fairly | proposed indulgence. My wife, in her quiet 
choked up with dust. I come home, at night, \ way, went to work collecting edibles, and other 
feeling like a walking advertisement of 'sand- $ necessaries, while I assisted William in expo- 
paper, and go back in the morning just as gritty j diting matters connected with our mode of 
as ever. Nothing but immersion will save me, s transportation. It was an impromptu affair 
I am confident.” i altogether. The ride was delightful, and our 

“Oh! we must find a place for you. There \ spirits were in harmony with all the sweet 
is a very good shore at Five Mile river,”—think i sights and sounds that greeted us on our way. 
of riding ten miles to get a bath!—“and they j Our approach toward the Sound, whose blue 
do say there is pretty good bathing at Tappan i waves were sparkling like a bejeweled pave- 
Point.” i ment, was hailed with shouts from the boys, 

I went to the Point. William drove me, and \ whose keen relish of the pleasuro in prospect 
the towels, down in short order, and I prepared J was manifest in every look and gesture. My 
myself to take soundings. There was a little ; own emotions were not less keen, though more 


strip of beach about as large as a parlor-floor; < subdued. The “Point” was reached. It is a 
the rest was rocks, nothing but rocks. You ! sort of head-land projecting into the Sound, 
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HE CALLED ME BY A NAME MORE DEAR. 


flanked, on either side, by a beautiful, clear, i The ride home, in the dusk of the afternoon, 
white beach, that extends along the shore for s when a golden haze veiled the landscape, was 
the distance of about a hundred yards. A 5 not the least enjoyment of our trip, but Beemed 
grove of trees girded with tar—benches and | to bind, with a jeweled clasp, the hours of that 
tables systematically arranged—a sort of tavern j closing day. 

and a savory smell of roasted bivalves convinced \ We all felt in better humor with ourselves, 
us that this was the favorite resort for picnic, £ and everybody else, for our brief season of re¬ 
siding, and bathing parties. j freshing. For that day, at least, I wore my 

We bathed! I write these words as though j rose-colored spectacles. 

I held a pen of iron and this page were marble; j It was well I made the most of it; for it had 
and even at this lapse of time I feel the tingling \ to last me the remainder of the summer. A 
in my veins, and the thrill that ever accompanies \ ride of sixteen miles, with a dip at a half-way 
a pleasant recollection. j station, seems much like a journey to Rome for 

I felt like a fish returned to his native ele- | the satisfaction of saluting the toe of his Holi- 
ment, and got as much enjoyment out of the ^ ness, and might remind a Frenchman of the 
briny fluid as it was possible to do in so short s motto: ik JLs jeu ne vautpas la chandelle 
a space of time. With what marvelous appe- \ I have not decided where I shall locate myself 
tites we discussed the luscious bivalves that ij and household-goods this summer; but if lam 
opened their juicy lips for us to taste! Even \ induced to seek 
the sandwiches we had brought with us were \ «A lodge in some vut wilderness, 

not to be despised, washed down, as they were, j Some boundless contiguity of shade!” 

with champagne and crab-apple cider. j I shall consider uninterrupted bathing facilities 

Could nectar and ambrosia be more palat- \ a necessary adjunct, and treat with the pro- 
able l We think not. I prietors accordingly. 


HE CALLED ME BY A NAME MORE DEAR. 

BY MBS. LOUISE SMITH HABBI8. 


He called me by a name more dear 
Than friendship's theme §0 cold. 
Whose vassals wait, in sun-lit hours, 
At shrines o’erlaid with gold; 

He railed mo by a name more dear, 
With voice so deop and low— 

Twm like the cadence soft that steals 
Where rippling streamlets flow. 

He called me by a name more dear 
Than flatterer false could breathe, 
In murmurs soft os zephyr's wing 
That stirs the forest leaves; 


And as the sunlight to the flower, * 
When night’s dark shades are gone, 
80 warmed my heart that name so dear 
That lingered on his tongue! 

He called me by a name more dear 
Than falsehood’s words could tell. 
Untarnished as the stainless drops 
From crystal fountains well; 

He called me “loved one I” and his tone. 
Like as some harp’s sweet strain. 
Round my lone heart, in raptures wild. 
With love's ecstatic chain! 


UNDER MY WINDOW. 

BY 1DWABD A. DABBY. 


A swzkt-voicto bird, from a fairer clime 
Than this cold and frozen land of ours. 

Under my window builded her nest, 

In a bash that was red with blushing flowers. 

When the morning painted the Orient sky 
With magical pictures of golden hue, 

I aaw her enthroned on the nest that she built. 
Surrounded with jewels of glittering dew— 

While her mate, from his perch on a neighboring rose, 
Sang amorous madrigals soft and sweet. 

Praising the beautiful bird that he loved 
Till her breast overflowed with its joy complete. 


N When the tender younglings came from the shell, 

I What notes of happiness filled the air! 

'Twas a pleasant sight to sit and watch 
The parent-birds’ unwearying cure. 

As the bright Summer dnys went hAppIly by, 

In beauty and strength the young birds grew, 

Till the nest was filled with the fairest things 
? That the poet’s eye can wish* to view. 

$ The parent-birds were too happy for earth, , 

> Till, swooping down from the upper air, 

£ A hawk despoiled the nest of its gems, 

*• And their Eden was shadowed with black despair. 
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FANNY'S FLIRTATION. 


BY ILL A RODMAN. 

00KTI2CUZD ntOK PAG* 44. 

CHAPTER IV. $ presence; while Archibald Lathrop acknow 


AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

The next morning, Miss Fanny Nettleton de¬ 
scended to the breakfast-room with two praise¬ 
worthy resolutions: one was to plague Mrs. 
Hylaper by getting up a flirtation with her son 
Archibald—and the other was to please herself 
by the same proceeding. For Mr. Archibald 
Lathrop was of quite a different stamp from 
the men by whom she was surrounded; and, 
besides, she was piqued by the very calm man¬ 
ner in which he had received the introduction, 
to her radiant self, on the evening previous. 

The simple dress of blue muslin, with a rose 
in the belt, was extremely becoming; but Mr. 
Lathrop glanced rather indifferently at the 
pretty face opposite to him at the table, as 
though he were quite used to such things. 

Fanny prattled very sweetly of the war, and 
the sick soldiers, and the brave, wounded men, 
whom it must be such a privilege to nurse and 
pet—until .she stopped short and blushed at 
sight of the gentleman's arm in a sling; and 
Mrs. Hylaper could have boxed her ears with 
right good-will. I was invited for a month, 
and only one week of it gone yeti What mis¬ 
chief might not be wrought in three weekB? 
And Archibald’s furlough would not bo up be¬ 
fore that—could anything possibly be more 
malapropos? Miserable woman that she was! 

The days wore on with driving, visiting, ram¬ 
bling, and boating, and another week had 
passed; but Fanny was completely at a loss 
with respect to Mr. Archibald Lathrop. Gen¬ 
tlemen there were in plenty who paid her com¬ 
pliments, and manoeuvred for the honor of 
escorting her on rides, and drives; but Mr. 
Lathrop was not among them. His wounded 
arm was an excuse for passing most of his time 
in the library; but his paleness and reserve 
were so very interesting, that all the young 
ladies, who came to the house, made frequent 
excuses for intruding upon him, and exerted 
all their powers of fascination to draw him out. 
On such occasions, he was polite and deferen¬ 
tial, but nothing more. 

Mrs. Hylaper seemed to be rather afraid of 
her eon, and was never quite at ease in his 
116 


ledged to himself, with a sigh, that his mother 
was not a friend to whom he could unreservedly 
open his heart. The person who shared thit 
confidence was a man, and a married one; a 
\ friend of Lathrop’s boyhood, who lived in a 
\ pretty little cottage near, in the enjoyment of 
as much happiness as falls to the lot of mortals. 
And on a bright September afternoon, Fanny 
* Nettleton; curled up on a sofa in a blinded win- 

|| s dow, nursing a slight headache, heard a number 
of surprising things that were not altogether 
agreeable to hear. Mrs. Hylaper had taken the 
carriage for a visiting expedition, and the young 
lady had the promises to herself; except the 
piazza on which the blinded window opened; 
for after a short time there was a sound of 
chairs and voices there that told of prepara¬ 
tions for a “sitting.” Edenton Langthorne, Mr. 
Lathrop’s friend, was a great favorite of Miss 
Fanny’s; and, in spite of Shakspeare’s cynical 
assertion that “a young man married is a man 
marred,” he was always so cheerful and bright, 
in his views of human pature, that it was a 
pleasure to be with him. He had another charm 
that is not as common as it might be: he was a 
thoroughly clean-looking man; he never smoked, 
or chewed, or did anything else to make him¬ 
self disagreeable; and a great many charming 
women half-envied tbe pretty, gentle girl who 
5 had married him. 

\ Fanny did not “feel it to be her duty” to 

I leave her comfortable nest, on the sofa, because 
the gentlemen had chosen to move so close to 
it; and, after a few sentences of conversation, 
she felt herself quite justified in remaining. 

“Lathrop,” said his friend, suddenly, “I 
wonder that you do not marry—you would be 
a great deal happier.” 

“It is very well for you to say so,” was the 
s skeptical reply, “as you have drawn a prize; 

\ but think how many blanks there are, my 
friend.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Langthorne, with a 
cheerful laugh, “the blanks are quite as often 
1 on the other side. I wonder you don’t make 
up more to Miss Nettleton—she is a very charm¬ 
ing girl.” 
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“Tbo charming entirely,” was the half-sneer- * “I should think she would remember the 
ing reply. “I could never be fascinated by a \ name/’ said Mr. Langthorne. 
woman who was trying to fascinate me—that is, > “I gave her my middle name of Norval,” was 
if I saw it as plainly as I do in this case.” 1 the reply. “It really it my name, you know; 

“Pooh!” laughed his friend, “you are too ? and, somehow, I think it was a mingling of the 
fastidious entirely. Miss Nettleton is a little > unwillingness we men entertain to be wholly 
mischievous, I admit; but Hattie, who is quite \ truthful with women, and the desire to lay the 
intimate with her, thinks very highly of her. \ foundation of a possible bit of romance that led 
Besides, you are a very provoking male crea- $ me to adopt this course. At any rate, I was 
ture to a girl accustomed to universal homage; ^ ‘ Mr. Norval’ during those swiftly-winged hours, 
and Miss Nettleton is, probably, piqued into J and the name has never soundod so sweetly be¬ 
amusing herself with you. Don’t be so con- $ fore or since.” 

ceited as to imagine that it is a matter of life J “And she has never given you reason to 
and death, to her, to make an impression upon £ suppose that she remembers you ?” asked Mr. 
that portion of your anatomy which is supposed £ Langthorne, reflectively. 

to lie under your left vest pocket.” £ “No; I do not think, she has the slightest 

“That is just it!” exclaimed Lathrop, with $ idea who I am; a look, or a tone, may occa- 
more animation than he had yet shown. “ If t sionally strike her as familiar, and she has 
she were really in earnest, I should be*flattered j lifted those very pretty eyes of hers to my face, 
by it, and And it no difficult matter to return ‘.and said, *1 cannot divest myself of the idea 
the preference. But the idea of a woman’s do- v that I have met you before, Mr. Lathrop’—to 
liberately setting herself at work to fascinate a \ which I have replied, ‘Probably in some pre- 
man, in order that she may treat his heart like 1 vious state of existence,’ and there the subject 
an old glove, when once she gets possession of^jphas dropped.” 

it, is so utterly repugnant that I can scarcely $ “What a very aggravating man you are, La- 
find words enough to express my abhorrence, Jthropl” exclaimed his friend, with an amused 
You know, Langthorne, the cloud that one of ^ laugh. “Positively, if I were a woman, I could 
these ‘practiced flirts’ threw over my early jj not resist the temptation to try my powers on 
youth? I have been made wise by that expe- Si you—and I do not blame Miss Fanny in the 
rience.” ^ least. But this is a very disjointed story of 

“Take care that you have not been made $ yours—what with digressions, and moralizinga, 
cynical,” rejoined his friend. “But I am quite J and regrets, etc. Do begin at the beginning, 
bent on your findingtoome one who will bring *; like a reasonable being, and tell me what it is 
you to a more comfortable state of mind. Sup- $ all about.” 

pose you do a little bit of romance; take your $ “I feel in the mood for confession, this after¬ 
gun, or your fishing-rod, and go off into the $ noon,” was the reply, “and I think I trill begin 
wilderness, resolved to fall in love with the > at the beginning. You know, of course, how I 
first woman you meet.” 5 was brought up, Langthorne? I do not wish 

“Langthorne,” said Mr. Lathrop, with almost i to reflect upon my mother—for I was her only 
a touch of pain in his voice, “you do not know > child, and, in her way, I believe she idolized 
what you are talking about! Three years ago, l me; but I was taught to look upon almost any 
I took my fishing-rod, not for the purpose you j occupation as rather degrading, and suffered to 
mention, but to enjoy a week’s primitive sport \ lounge about, with a pretence of study, until 
in the region where I once went to school, and ^ my twenty-first birthday put me in possession 
I met—Miss Fanny Nettleton.” | of the moderate fortune left me by my father. 

Fanny almost sprang from her sofa; here was i My mother, by that time, had married again, 
the clue, then, to much bewilderment; but, re- s and now devoted her energies to saddling me 
membering herself, she became quiet again. J with a wealthy wife. I say ‘saddling,’ for most 
An exclamation of astonishment escaped his t women who have money are disagreeable, and 
listener, as he observed: “Why, I should never J would be to me from the very fact of having it; 
have supposed, from your manner toward each ; and it was partly to escape a threatened an¬ 
other, that you had met previously.” i tanglement of this sort that I started, one Octo- 

“She does not suspect it,” was the reply, “I * ber evening, for the neighborhood of Ridgeway, 
am so changed with army service, and close ; the Connecticut village where I became initiated 
shaving, and she saw me but onoe—although { into the rudiments of Latin, 
that once was equal to six months of ordinary J “I spent a delightful week, and chartered 
acquaintance.” ; the old stage-ooaoh on one of the loveliest 
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mornings I ever saw for tbe return trip. As ^ 
the vehicle drew up, in obedience to my sum- <: 
mons, a glance inside discovered two females— s 
one somewhere between sixty and a hundred J 
and fifty, and the other composed principally J 
of green veil drawn well over the face; so I £ 
climbed up outside, and was jolted along slowly < 
enough to have counted all the apples on the > 
trees that we passed. By-and-by, we dropped } 
the female patriarch; and green veil, whom I ^ 
had set down as a middle-aged dress-maker, or 
something of the kind, had the inside all to her¬ 
self. 

Presently, we struck info the woods; and 
the solitude being favorable to meditation, and 
the driver, for a wonder, not given to talking, 

I meditated—that is, thought of nothing in par- $ 
ticular, until a sudden lurch overturned the s 
crazy coach, and reduced it to a ruin—while { 
your humble servant sprawled gracefully among < 
the dead leaves, with the green-veiled female * 
reposing on my left arm. I tried, for a mo- !; 
ment, to recollect whether, in that second of < 
chaos, I had snatched her from the reeling 
vehicle, or whether she had come of her own ^ 
accord; but in one glance I saw that she had 
fainted, and that she was one of the sweetest £ 
little rosebuds imaginable. 

“Not being much used to fainting-fits, and 
seeing no water handy, I used the simplest re- ij 
medy I had heard of, and laid her down flat on ^ 
the ground—where the delicious autumn air \ 
performed the office of a fan with untiring vigor. $ 
She presently opened her eyes; and lovely eyes ? 
they were, and are. We were a little awkward, ? 
at first, as was natural under the circumstances; s 


but presently, we fell into conversation as easily 


as though we had known each other all our 
lives. The driver coolly announced to us a de- jj 
lay of several hours, and advised us to play at ^ 
Babes in the Wood in the meantime. ^ 

“Miss Fanny was just from school, and as £ 
fresh and innocent as a wild-flower. I did no j: 
love-making; and the tenor of our conversation £ 
was amusingly original. I experienced the sen- > 
sations of a man taken suddenly from dusty, l 
city streets, and let loose in a green pasture. \ 
But this paradise was all too short. A sugges- ^ 
tion of the enemy, I think, led me off on a self- i 
inflicted ramble of discovery after an impossible 5 
wagon; having first established my fair com- > 
panion in the broken stage-coach to watch for £ 
the driver, who had gone off on a like mission ;» 
in an opposite direction. S 

“I had every confidence that I would arrive < 


first, in abundant time to get the anxious damsel 


to the cars; but I got lost in those confounded \ 


woods, and floundered about hopelessly until 
nightfall, when a returning laborer charitably 
conducted me to the highway. I returned te 
the spot where I had left the lady—but she had 
disappeared, stage-coach and all; and I con¬ 
cluded that Hiram had come back in time, and 
taken her to the cars. I spent the night at a 
wretched wayside inn, and took the first down- 
train in the morning, with my heart stirred to 
its inmost depths by the memory of an unknown 
school-girl, whom I should, probably, never sec 
again. 

“When the war broke out, I was thankful 
to have something to do; and, in spite of my 
mother’s protestations, I shouldered my knap¬ 
sack, and did my duty as well as I knew how. 
And this is the.whole story from beginning to 
end.” 

“But why, in the name of common sense,” 
said Mr. Langthorne, “did you not make your¬ 
self known to Miss Nettleton, when you met her 
here, and renew the acquaintance?” 

“Because,” replied the youthful cynic, “the 
Miss Nettleton whom I met in the woods, and 
the Miss Nettleton whom I saw, three years 
after, performing on a stage in my mother’s 
drawing-room, are as distinctly different as 
the delicious, Bcented violet, and the soulless 
japonica. A more complete change I never 
saw—and with thin Miss Nettleton I am not a 
bit in love, and never shall be.” 

Mr. Langthorne was almost angry. 

“I’ll tell you what it il, Mr. Archibald Nonral 
Lathrop,” he began, excitedly; “you are my 
friend, of course, and I think the world of you— 
but in this matter you have shown yourself to 
be—excuse me—something of an idiot. What 
right had you to expect that this young lady, 
whom you met in the woods—and to whom, by 
your own showing, you did not make love— 
would be ready, after a lapse of three years, to 
echo all your peculiar sentiments, and take up 
that interesting pastoral at the very leaf where 
it was folded dtwn—having heard nothing fVom 
you in the meantime? My wife says that all 
men are exacting; but you rather go ahead of 
the generality. Fanny Nettleton is a very 
lovable girl in spite of a little coquetry; and if 
I were a single man-” 

But Fanny had heard enough; and, divided 
between indignation and humiliation, she went 
up stairs and locked herself in her room. On 
her toilet-table she found a letter from her sis¬ 
ter, ordering her immediate return to tbe city. 

“I have been told,” said the anxious writer, 
“that there is quite a promising flirtation in 
progress between you and Archibald Lathrop; 
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and, as this would not do at all, it will be better 
to break it off at once by coming home.’* 

Fanny smiled as she read these lines; this 
was the second time that she had been accused j 
of “flirting” with the same individual; but, £ 
suddenly bursting into tears, as she thought of s 
the “ talk” on the piazza, and her own worldly, > 
purposeless life, she felt thankful for the sum- \ 
mons, and resolved to obey it immediately. 5 
There was a look of triumph in Mrs. Hylaper’s { 
eye, as she bade Fanny an affectionate farewell; \ 
and, as that lady had lately spent a day in the l 
city, there is no knowing how much she may * 
have had to do with the circulation of the re- s 
port that had alarmed Mrs. Chalmers. > 

Mr. Lathrop had gone on a hunting expedi- \ 
tion with his friend Langthorne, and was both s 
surprised and disappointed to find, on his re-> 
turn, that the guest had left; for, somewhat* 
shaken iq his cynicism, by the sensible remarks ^ 
of his friend, he had graciously resolved to cul- $ 
tivate Miss Fanny a little, and see if he could * 
discover any trace of the artless school-girl. $ 
A conclusion for which that ungrateful young > 
lady would not have thanked him. ? 

CHAPTER V. | 

AUNT SBRAPHINA. < 

Miss Seraphina Nettleton was a lady rather \ 


past fifty, with a tall, attenuated frame, highly : 
effective in the draping line, and an air of great ! 
pretension, that people termed “stylish.” Her \ 
features were of the aquiline order; and her i 
old laces and camel’s-hair shawl were unex- j 
ceptionable. She made up well; and was con- ; 
sidered rather an ornamental and respectable 
figure at receptions, and any gatherings where j 
youth and beauty were not absolute essentials. : 
Miss Seraphina’s bonnets were always of the 
latest style—but the inside furnishing of her ■ 
head was not so well attended to. With respect || 
to the heart, an elderly woman of fashion is not; I 
supposed to be troubled with one. 

Miss Nettleton’s means enabled her to board j; 
at a stylish home, and make an occasional pre- 
sent to her slenderly provided niece, Fanny. 
To those who believe in home comforts, and the ; 
daily interchange of little offices of affection, j: 
lifting one out of self, and purifying the atraos- j 
phere around, this would seem a dreary, love-i; 
less life; but Miss Seraphina accepted her;! 
position with placid philosophy, and derived ;j 
fcmch importance from frequent reference to j; 
44 her niece, Mrs. Henry Chalmers.” 5 

Sickness was an unaccustomed trial—a pos- > 
gibility that Miss Seraphina never contem-t 


plated, nor made any provision for; when, 
therefore, she awoke, one damp morning, to a 
sensation of acute twinges “flying all over 
her,” and an indescribably puffy condition of 
her lower limbs, her surprise and indignation 
were both extreme. 

Like the old woman in nursery classics, she 
doubted “If I be I,” and rang the bell—which, 
fortunately for her, she could reach without 
leaving her couch. 

“Why, you’ve got the inflammertary rumer- 
tism, mum, as sure as you’re alive!” Baid the 
chambermaid, who answered the summons. 

But Miss Seraphina, who considered the 
charge of “rumertism” equal to an accusation 
of old age, was highly displeased, and sent for 
the doctor. 

He confirmed the chambermaid’s opinion; 
and the poor lady groaned and wept, in the 
most abject condition of self-pity, Mrs. Thurl- 
ingham’s wedding reception, and Mrs. Pyerby’s 
dejeuner! There lay the cards for both, just 
where she could see them—and all hope of her 
going so cruelly cut off by that obstinate, un¬ 
sympathizing doctor! What in the world was 
she to do with herself? Reading she did not 
care a fig for; and, besides, it was very tire¬ 
some with a one-eyed glass—she would not 
come to spectacles. If somebody would only 
come in! 

At this juncture the door opened, and her 
niece, Fanny, a little paler than when she had 
last seen her, made her appearance. She 
looked nice and youthful, though, and it was 
a pleasure to see such a fresh, pretty face. 

“Why, dear auntie, what is the matter?” 
asked Fanny, looking toward the bed in sur¬ 
prise. “Are you sick?” and she stooped down 
and kissed her. i 

Miss Seraphina was not often kissed, and 
perhaps it was that which caused her to bnrst 
into tears. 

“Oh, Fanny!” she sobbed, despairingly, “I 
am a helpless cripple—perhaps for life!” 

This was terrible, and poor Fanny trembled 
at the thought of some dreadful accident; but, 
after awhile, she managed to gather the facts 
of the case, and felt relieved—although the 
facts were bad enough. Looking at her aunt, 
as she lay there, with tears on the cheeks that 
seemed so sunken, and her thin, gray locks 
hanging in disorder—the glossy curls in the box 
not being a native production—the young girl 
felt a sudden gush of tenderness, and almost a 
reproachful feeling that she had not been suffi¬ 
ciently attentive to her dead father’s only sister. 

She resolved to make up for it now, and 
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“rushed” at the bed, after the manner of inex-} 
perienced nurses, to shake up a pillow, or do > 
something, no matter exactly what; but Miss) 
Seraphina repulsed her, with a scream of min-; 
glod pain and rage, as she exclaimed, \ 

“Good gracious, child! Do you want to kill \ 
me outright? 1 might as well have an elephantj 
walking over me! When you come to inflam-; 
matory rheumatism, yourself, you’ll know bet-£ 
ter.” \ 

Now that all hope had been destroyed of its ? 
not being inflammatory rheumatism, she deter- $ 
mined to make the most of it; and Fanny was; 
rather dismayed at the outset. But she was $ 
naturally amiable; and such a feeling of intense S 
pity for the poor, cross sufferer took possession i 
of her, that she bore patiently with all her | 
peevish fault-finding, and took the plentiful \ 
soolding8 so meekly that her aunt was almost \ 
surprised. > 

Miss Seraphina, however, could Bpare very \ 
little from her own sufferings for the contem-i 
plat ion of other people’s feelings; and Fanny l 
was kept so continually on the go, all the morn- \ 
ing, that her unaccustomed feet became de-; 
cidedly weary. Her aunt felt outraged by her > 
youth and beauty, and comforted herself by \ 
telling her that she would come to inflammatory \ 
rheumatism yet, and that people couldn’t always l 
be young and healthy. Aunt Seraphina like- | 
wise told Fanny of her first love, that morning, \ 
and how near she came to being married twice— l 
or rather, how she twice came near being mar- \ 
ried once. One of these times, her lover was l 
considered too poor bythc family, because he l 
couldn’t keep a carriage; and the other time,; 
she—well, she must confess it—she tried him \ 
too far, and—lost him. > 

“To be sure,” said Miss Seraphina, philoso- £ 
phically, “if l had married the first one, 
might have had a large family, and been wor- $ 
ried to death to dress and dispose of my daugh- $ 
tors on small means.” < 

“But why ‘dress and dispose’ of them?”* 
thought Fanny, moralizing. “How infinitely^ 
preferable the large family, on small means, to \ 
the lonely woman lying there in her unloved $ 
autumn! And the other one that she tried and i 
lost—what fools women are!” Of cou^e, Fanny \ 
would not do anything of the kind. , j 

Aunt Seraphina made herBelf as unlovely as s 
possible, after the fashion of cross, elderly in- j 
valids; and Fanny took it all with the convio- \ 
tion that makes people swallow mineral-waters: \ 
sbe felt that “it was good for her.” There is > 
a peculiarity in human nature that makes people \ 
crave after a course of folly or wrong—doing 1 


ilRTATION. 

something tangible in the shape of penance; 
and Fanny had arrived at a state of mind that 
made it rat her agreeable to shoulder aunt Sera¬ 
phina, although her spurs were of the sharpest* 

She received a furious scolding, after her 
morning’s work, for going home to tell Cornelia 
what had detained hfr; and on arriving in .Fifth 
avenue, and describing the condition of affairs 

in-street, she was taken to task not very 

gently for wasting her morning in so unprofit¬ 
able a manner—as there was to be something 
extra in the way of a ball, that evening, with a 
perfect menagery of lionB and other wild ani¬ 
mals. 

“And I have the strangest thing to tell you, 
Fanny,” continued her sister, becoming good- 
natured again. “Archibald Lathrop has most 
unexpectedly come into possession of quite a 
fortune—so that we were rather hasty, after 
all. But 1 believe he is to be at Mrs. Wool- 
ford’s this evening—and we shall have an op¬ 
portunity of retracing our steps, and securing 
the prize before it is oarried off by some one 
else.” 

A deep blush glowed on Fanny’s face, as she 
replied, “You were quite mistaken, sister, about 
Mr. Lathrop—there has been no ‘flirtation’ be¬ 
tween us, and l would not marry him if he were 
to ask me to-morrow. I promised to spend the 
evening with poor aunt Seraphina—and if you 
had seen her lying there, sick and desolate, you 
would not wonder that I do not feel like going 
out to-night.” 

“This is perfect folly, Fanny!” exclaimed 
her sister, clasping and unclasping & bracelet. 
“Rheumatism doesn’t kill people, that 1 ever 
heard—old people always have it; and if you 
are going to devote your days and nights to 
aunt Seraphina, you will make a fright of your¬ 
self to no purpose. Of course, 1 shall go and 
see the old lady; and the best thing to do is to 
provide her with a nurse. I suppose I might 
as well go there this afternoon and get it over.” 

Miss Nettleton was decidedly sarcastic with 
“her niece, Mrs. Henry Chalmers”—was very 
much flattered by her condescension—and, as 
to a nurse, why, when she succeeded in finding 
a Betsy Prig, or a Sairy Gamp, she hoped that 
she would send her there to pull hor pillow 
away, and drop snuff in her tea. 

“La! aunt,” said Mrs. Chalmers, not at all 
disturbed by the tirade, “what’s the use of 
being cross because you have the rheumatism? 
1 am sure I am willing to do what I can fov 
you—but you know that I cannot be with you 
all the time*” 

“ I am very glad that you caa’4!” interrupted 
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tesr irate relative, “for lam sure that you would < poring over the map of the United States, with 
drive me craiy.” $ the aid of her eye-glass, and tracing the St. 

“ Well* aunt,” said her niece, pleasantly, “I * Clair river into the lake of the same, thence to 
dtupe you’ll feel better to-morrow/’ and Mrs. J Lake Huron, and floating along the shore of 
Chalmers went back to her Fifth avenue palace; mighty Superior with a sagacious look of com- 


,with a new sensation: gratitude that she was 1 prehension, as though she had been over the 
■not Miss Seraphina Nettleton—or even Miss \ ground, or rather the water, many times before, 
Cornelia Nettleton. j “Fanny,” said her aunt, intent upon her oc- 

That perverse Fanny ! What new crotchet >, cupation, “1 have decided, to spend the summer 
had she taken into her head? Go to the in-*: at Marquette, as a sort of head-quarters; and 
valid she would* and go to Mrs. Wpolford’s sho J I find that we oan easily make excursions from 
wouldn’t; and her sister was more “put out*’ \ thence to the Pictured Rocks, and Grand Island, 
than her placid disposition usually allowed her \ and the places around, without being hampered 
to be. And Fanny kept up this aggravating < by fashion, or dress, or any of the convention- 
course of conduct until Mr. Archibald Lathrop ij alities of life; and such a summer will be really 
went baok to resume his military duties, reso- J refreshing—just what I want.” 
luiely avoiding every place where he was likely ^ Fanny was involuntarily reminded of “Mrs. 
to be, and passing him with the coldest of bows ^ Skewerton” by this unwonted outburst, and she 
on a chance encounter in the street. \ dutifully tried to repress a smile. She was 

Miss Nettleton found it an unusually dreary delighted, though, with the prospect of Lake 
winter, and became generally disgusted with j; Superior for a summer feast, and the distant 
all her so-called friends, who were entirely too chance of “camping out” among Indians, and 
much occupied with parties and receptions to ; hermits, and all sorts of charmingly fresh and 
spend much time with an unamiable invalid. j: original people, who flourish away from the 
At the first relapse she would resume her old haunts of civilisation. For she, too, was dja- 
habits, and bring baok the disease with redou-: gusted with Saratoga A Co.; she had discovered 
bled violence; and Fanny and the doctor were at j that the world was hollow, and that dolls wore 
their wit’s end to manage the fractious sufferer, stuffed with saw-dust; and to go where she 
Miss Seraphina was more pleased with her would not see any one whom she had ever 
niece than she had ever been before—although seen before was just what she desired. They 
she took good care not to show it; and she be- were going, too. without being hampered by a 
came so dependent on Fanny that she quite party, who would always have been wanting to 
wondered how she had ever done without her. go in wrong directions, and making themselves 
That young lady was improving daily under generally disagreeable; Mr. Chalmers would see 
the wholesome discipline of sacrificing her own i; them safely in the cars for Detroit; and after 
will to that of some one else; and the thorns$ that, they could trust to the gallant care of the 
and briers, which aunt Seraphina bo liberally $ lake captains, upon whom seems to have fallen 


showered on her pathway, had eeased to annoy i; 
or irritate her. The only feeling of animosity s 
that she allowed herself to oherish was toward ij 
Mr. Archibald Norval Lathrop; and that she ]: 
nursed and kept warm down in the depths ofj> 
her heart, hoping that, at some future day, she 
might have the pleasure of seeing that indivi- < 
dual completely humbled, with all the “non- s 
aense” shaken out of him. ^ 

CHAPTER VI. \ 

s 

WESTWARD, BO! | 

Jxjvm came, and aunt Seraphina had an idea. $ 
The doctor recommended change of air; and $ 
as to Newport* and Saratoga, and the Branch, ^ 
ahe was sick of them all, and she wanted some- j 
thing entirely new. She was determined to $ 
travel. ^ 

Fanny, found her, nos morning, industriously ) 
Vol. XLVI.—8 


the mantle of the medieval chivalry. 

The whole proceeding was not at all in keep¬ 
ing with Miss Seraphina’B usual course; but 
even the most commonplace characters show 
occasional glimpses of elevation, and inflanv- 
matory rheumatism had done wonders for her.' 

Fanny entered on the excursion under pro¬ 
test from sister Cornelia, who thought it “absurd 
to waste one of her best summers in the wilder¬ 
ness,” and mournfully declared that there was 
no knowing what chance she might lose; but 
Fanny was inexorable, anjd commenced the 
journey with all the seat of a child. She soon 
became convinced, though, that there were mors 
agreeable traveling companions in the world 
than aunt Seraphina, who invariably went to 
bed, at every stopping-place, with a sick head¬ 
ache, and, in answer to Fanny’s inquiries, 
tnrned her face to the wall, and said that all 
she wanted was to be let alone. 
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However, they got on very well, and found i dissenting growl, be ascended skyward, anl 
themselves, in due time, on board the steamer j was securely packed into one of those dens tint 
“ Illinois,” bound for Marquette. There was a \ are reserved ae the purgatories of single men. 
voyage of two or three days before them, and S The one hotel was well tilled; and late comen 
scenes of beauty at every sunrise. The Saut 5 had to take what was left for them. 

Ste. Marie, with its fairy isles—the waters of 1 Miss Seraphina marched straight to the bed. 
Lake Huron, so darkly, deeply, beautifully \ turned down the counterpane, pinched the mat* 
grefcn—and the storied waveB of Superior, with \ tress, and groaned. 

their memories of the martyr missionary, old * “I never slept on straw in my life!” she ex- 
French broils, and the musical flow of “Hia- i claimed; “I cannot possibly do it!” 
watha”—all these things set Fanny dreaming, ? Fanny made an examination, which resulted 
and made even Miss Seraphina as enthusiastic \ in the conviction that small twigs had been ad- 
as she knew how to be. But the old Adam was J justed, with the soft side up, and covered with 
very active at the slightest approach to annoy- ^ ticking; but she said “moss” quite positively, 
ance or discomfort; and the captain bravely s and the poor lady accepted that ns an improvo- 
accepted that three days* trial as a righteous ^ ment on straw. “Square” the pillows were 
punishment for some unknown sin that doubt- £ not, and resembled, in shape, the India-rubber 
less stood in need of correction. £ pillows that require blowing up; Mias Sera- 

The pretty little town of Marquette looked jj phina suggested that, in making them, they 
most inviting in the soft rays of moonlight—for J; had forgotten the feathers. “Linen!” — cotton 
the boat landed there at the witching hour of v would have been a blessed improvement on the 
twelve; and Miss Seraphina and ber niece, and ;> canvas that was sandwiched between bed and 
a surly, old bachelor, who had made the trip 1 counterpane. 

with them, proceeded to the hotel. It was not jj “No matter,” said Fanny, cheerfully, “we 
an imposing structure; and the sleepy land- ij must live out-of-doors—that is what we came 
lord—who was a very Hercules, but laboring ^ for, you know; and we shall get so strong and 
under the disadvantages of a very hasty, and ^ robust that we can even sleep on the bare 
rather incomplete toilet, with a fist in either J ground.” 

eye—had to be routed from his comfortable «; Her aunt was not much comforted by this 
bed to provide for the wants of the travelers. $ suggestion; but she did the most sensible thing. 

“I am accustomed to hair mattresses,” began 5 under the circumstances, which was to retire 
Miss Seraphina, “square pillows, and linen bed- s to her couch. 

ding. Two large, airy rooms will be required, J This free, new life was perfectly delightful; 
and plenty of towels.” $ the people at the hotel were generally agree- 

“I don’t care about going up stairs,” growled $ able, and Miss Seraphina almost forgot to grum- 
the old bachelor, “and I should like to be pro- $ ble. The first view of the Pictured Rocks, with 
vided with a parlor.” ^ their bright eolors glowing in the sunshiny was 

Fanny, forgetting that she was no longer a s like a glimpse of fairy-land; and there were so 
school-girl, giggled, and waited for the next > many beautiful things to be seen, with the help 
announcement; while the landlord was asto- of a boat, that Fanny learned almost to live in 
lisbed enough to open his eyes to their natural \ the water. Cornelia, at Saratoga, sighed over 
width, wondering inwardly whether his visitors ^ the enthusiastic letters, that were filled with 
had escaped from a lunatic asylum, or whether J glowing accounts of all sorts of beau-less ex- 
they had innocently and unsuspectingly gone to $ cursions; but never a hint of the appearance 
sleep at the Fifth avenue hotel, and awakened $ or expectation of any desirable escort, 
in this distant region without being conscious \ The old bachelor, Mr. Siggs, had taken to 
of the change. \ trotting around after the two ladies very much 

After surveying them contemplatively for a \ in the fashion of a Newfoundland dog; and 
few moments, the ladies were requested to walk s Miss Seraphina, having been informed that he 
up stairs, where the only requisition of Mies $ was a wealthy, but eccentric, Bostonian, en- 
Soraphina's that received honorable attention J oouraged his attentions—if attentions they 
was the airiness, which was well provided for s could be called—which consisted in long ac¬ 
hy two missing panes of glass, and certain J counts of his annoyances and disappointments, 
glimmerings through the clap-boards. The old j Fanny had become completely disgusted with 
bachelor, who “didn’t care about going up? him; but her aunt pronounced him “a very 
stairs,” was asked if he preferred spending the * sensible man—only a little odd, as any man 
night on the sofa in the parlor; and, with a 5 with three hundred thousand dollars had s 
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right to be.” The truth is, poor Miss Seraphina 
had realized the exceeding loneliness of being 
alone during that rheumatic siege; and she de¬ 
termined, if a favorable chance occurred for 
bettering her condition, she would improve it 
to the best of her ability. Mr. Siggs appeared 
to be that chance; and he foundrhimself so 
much more appreciated than usual, that he was 
almost sure to form a third in all their excur¬ 
sions. 

. After thoroughly enjoying the beauties of 


* Marquette, it was decided to spend some weeks 
j at Grand Island; and a short trip by steamer 
j conveyed the party thither. This perfect ely- 
i sium well repaid any amount of trouble; and 
? there was bo much to see, and so many places 
t to visit, that Miss Seraphina sighed for the 

* youthful elasticity of body and mind which en- 
; abled Fanny to climb rocks, and bear long 

* marches, with utter exemption from anything 
; like fatigue. 

* (to bk concluded.) 
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LIFE’S CHANGES. 

BY LILIAS M-. 

Change! change! ’Tie passing strange, 

How the thoughts will range 
Over dim, shadowy hours long past, 

Noting the changes, sad and vast, 

*Twixt then and now; 

Changes in hope, and heart, and brow; 

Hopes once bright—now faded and fled; 

Hants once light—now withered and dead; 

Brows once white, and Ups raeo-red— 

Now wrinkled und pale—their beauty spedl 

Gone! gone 1 Like spectres wan, 

They have glided on, 

Those weird and shadowy fleeting years— 

©one, with all their Joys and fears! 

Gone, with all their smiles and tears! 

Sweet the joys—yet they hurried pasf; 

Sad the fears—yet ending at last; 

Bright the smiles—but a shade was cast, 

Alas! by tears dropping thick and fhstl 

o 
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BOUND OR LOOSED. 

BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 

But when hearts on earth ore severed. 

By injustice, malice, wrong, 

The broken spirit-chords shall never 
Meet again in union strong, 

But remain, while ages roll, 

Each to each a stranger soul. 

Think of this, ye who, unfeeling, 

Give, when asked for bread, a stone; 
Scorpion-darts ye now are dealing 
Wait to sting your hearts alone, 

When the wronged, who once have loved yon, 
Have been called to realms above you. 

Strongest earthly ties are breaking, 
Nevermore to reunite. 

When our hearts grow old with aching, 

And wrong turns life’s day to night; 

For what e’er you bind or sever, 

Qn this earth, shall last forever. 


Shall, then, the ties to mortals given, 
While they tread this earthly ball, 
Each be tighter bound or riven. 

Bound or loosened, one and all. 

In that endless, changeless Ufe, 

Fur beyond this world of strife? 

“ In my Father’s house are many, 
Many mansions,” saith the Lord; 
“Were there lack of room for any, 

I would surely bring you word; 

But whate’or ye bind or sever, 

On this earth, shall last forever.” 

All affections high and boty. 

Love unselfish, friendship pure. 
Meek devotion, grand though lowly, 
Shall for evermore endure, 

Where earthly cares no more oppress. 
And the weary art at rest. 


Fled! fled! are the hearts that bled , , u 

O’er the ashes of hopes all blighted and dead t 
They, too, have passed from earth away. 

Around their graves the wild winds play; 

’Tis hard to miss them, day by day! 

But, oh! ’tis harder, sadder still 
To moot a glance that once could thrill, 

Aud fopl that now ’tis stern and chill; 

To feer that hearts, once loving and dear— 
Hands, once warm, that clasped us near— 

Are changed and cold! Alas! ’tis drear! 

Woe! woe! How they com© and go, 

Those shadows from days of long ago! 

They haunt me oft through the long, dim night; 
They cross my path when the day shines bright; 
From my darkened heart they banish the light! 
Thus I wander ariown the valley of gloom, 
Where only the cypress and night-shade bloom— 
For the past still opens a shadowy tomb! 
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THE TRUTH. 


BT MARTHA RUSSELL. 

Name —Emily L—\ stooped to let the affluence of her nature whine 
Age— Twenty-two yean. ? in upon your lonely, blind, striving, chaotic 

Disease —PKtkieU pt/Jmonalii. \ heart, and gradually altered it to a noble strain 

“Um!— age—all right! Make out a dupli- \ of rich, harmonious manhood? 
cate for the town register, John. Fine girl— l Then you know the nature of the love I bore 

buried—I think to-morrow, they said!” And { to Emily L-, and how, when I saw that she 

the doctor handed me back the certificate, and ^ loved Edward B-, that their souls were knit 

left me alone in the office. s together, I could put aside all selfish feeling 

I knew it was not all right. Some of the $ and pray that she might be his wife, the dar- 
words my pen had traced there were a lie—for 5 ling of his manhood; that, sheltered by his 

Emily li-had not died of phthisis—and, re- s strong arms, she might meet the storms of 

membering all the sorrowful truth, I laid my i life with a brave heart, until, with her hand 
head down on my desk and gave way to my ? still within his, they should both go home to 
tears. $ their eternal rest. 

You think I am soft, I suppose—that boy ? Not that Ned B-was her acknowledged 

fashion, particularly student fashion—I had $ lover. Of all her Buitors—and, as the only 

fallen in love with her beauty, and all those ^ child of OoL L-, she had many—he was the 

graces of mind and manner, which made her \ one least suspected, by the wise ones, of being 
notice, her friendship out-balance all my other 5 the winner. But I, who, with a brother's pri- 
acquiremcnts, were but the reflection of my $ vilege, and more than a brother's insight, read 
own enamored fancy. S her heart—knew the truth. I knew, if she did* 

Well, I did love her—worshiped her, as I < sometimes, ride with Sam G-, or walk with 

might worship Hesperus yonder—until some- \ Fred H-, neither of them had power to stir 

thing of the celestial purity., the serene charity \ her even pulBes, and bring the quick blood to 
and self-control, that made her life so beautiful, \ he* cheek, or the soft, moist light to her ©ye, 

came to bless me also. \ as Ned B-. She seemed to feel him afar off. 

We were a family of boys—rough, rude, bois-1 to intuitively divine his presence in the room, 
terous, unlicked cubs, with a keen, but blind \ although a half-dozen g&ests intervened be- 
yearning for all forms of grace and comeliness. \ tween them. I suppose it was magnetism, but 
With an elder sister’s patience, she toned down * I have stated it as it seemed to my boyish 
my roughness, and, as I grew toward manhood, > thought, and I let it stand, 
touched, with a delicate hand, the quick, sensi- \ Ned was no lounger in the parlor—he did net 
tive nerves that, in the system of a bashful l press forward, when there, to turn the leaves 
boy, make life at that age such a torment. > of her music, or linger on the porch to talk 
Had one of those peerless, antique women,J sentiment in the moonlight—he never rode with 

of whom I loved so well to read, stepped from < ter along the winding roads of H-; he was 

the historic page to tread the country roads of j too poor for that. All his worldly wealth lay 

H-, I could not have felt for her a greater < in his talents and time, and he knew the highest 

reverence, scarcely so deep a love—and, let me \ compliment he could pay her was to make bim- 
tell you, there are few things, upon this earth, \ self worthy of her. But he would come in for 
so pure and holy as the fresh, ingenuous, rever- j an hour or so, in the evening, when released 
ent love of a boy of seventeen. Tell me, you 5 from his close duties in the law office of Squire 

with hair already thickly shot with silver, hangs l D-, and his presenoe ever seemed to add 

there not, somewhere in the chamber of memory, | new zest and interest to tbe circle gathered 
the picture of some maiden, bearing the lily, < there. Yet he never talked for display, and 
etched with more than Pre-Raphaelite fidelity— $ no one but she and I knew, or ever suspected, 
the 4 figure of some woman, older than yourself, $ the God-given power of eloquence that lay hid- 
but still young, serene and graceful, rich in all \ den under ihat simple, oalm demeanor. For 
sweet charities and tender sympathies, who l he t ecu eloquent, with that inspiration which 
124 
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tomes of an earnest faith in God and humanity, 
irhioh vitalise*, with new life and meaning, the 
commonest of words; hut it was only when we 
were alone that he would open the store-house 
of thought and imagery, and, fired by the vital 
questions of the age, paint for us the battle of 
life in such glowing terms, that it was as if we 
oould see, in the very air above ns, the hosts of 
light and darkness contending— 

« A forest of huge spears, and thronging hehns, 

And serried shields, in thick array, 

Of depth immeasurable.” 

Then, with the prophet’s eye, he would pieroe 
the folds of darkness; scatter them before the 
glowing light of the future; dwell upon the 
triumph of the right, when “the government 
shall be upon His shoulder,” until, like Jacob 
at Bethel, we seemed to see the angels ascend¬ 
ing and descending, while her young face grew 
glorious in the brightness, like the land of 
Beulah, with its eternal sunshine. 

It was at such hours that my heart uttered 
the prayer that they might be one before the 
world, as I knew they were in spirit. God 
granted it; but not according to my imperfect 
thought. She was—w his forever; not subject 
to the ohanges of earth, but in the glorious 
beauty of her youth, with the unsullied lilies 
of maidenhood upon her brow, she went out to 
meet her bridegroom alone, and their union was 
in heaven* 

Do you say that there is no marrying, er giv¬ 
ing in marriage, in the life beyond—no bridal 
wreaths, or joyous opithalamiums, by the waters 
of the river of life? Not, perhaps, after our 
poor, imperfect conceptions. But can you look 
into the eyes of those you love, can you touch 
their warm lips, fold them to your heart with 
such close-clinging caresses, and yet feel that, 
when you lay them away in the grave, they are 
lost—that, henceforth, through all God’s years, 
they are to be only a memory? That when 
yon are called “to put on immortality,” that 
infinite oapaoity for love, with which He created 
yon, and stamped you, as in His own image, 
which cAn never be extinguished while the soul 
keeps its identity, can be filled, satisfied with 
harps and crowns of gold? Do you say God’s 
love will suffice? It is jnst because of this— 
because of this perfbot love, that has given us 
these dear, earthly ties—-that we have- this hope 
of their permanence. He has made the heart, 
even while on earth, wide enough to r both the 
divine and human, that through the ohe we 
might best apprehend the other; and what we 
held dearer than life here, He will never take 
from ns in the lifb to comet 


$ But to my story. When the news of the fall 
\ of Fort Sumpter stirred the Northern hearts as 

l that of one man, Ned B- was one of the 

s first to spring to arms. The father of Emily 

> L-is a pro-slavery democrat, a hard man, 

who, in the eager pursuit of wealth, has nar¬ 
rowed his sympathies down to the small circle 
of his own family. I do not think, even under 
the best influences, he would ever have attained 
to a clear conception of the world of thought 
and feeling in which his daughter and Edward 
B—— lived. He is coaroe and hard by nature, 
passionate and arbitrary, just the man to sneer 
at the idea of “the higher law”—for it is only 
to those who are stirred by high aspirations 

I that moral or spiritual truth can become known. 
He was intensely proud of his daughter, and as 
ambitious fbr her future as proud. She had 
| always been obedient and dutiful, grateful for 
} his luxurious indulgence of her tastes, so that 
\ heretofore, however she might feel wounded at 
\ his sentiments, she had had no reason to thwart 
l them. He had probably never given two thoughts 
l to the possibility of her marriage with Ned, and, 

! therefore, no words oan paint his rage when, in 
the midst of the torrent of ooarse vituperation 
, and low slander, with which he met the news 
$ of his enlistment, his daughter interrupted him 
^ with a warm and firm vindication of the cha- 
\ racter and motives of her lover. He read her 
l secret at once, and the torrent of his indigna- 
j-tion fell upon her head. 8he met it sorrow- 
Jfully, but firmly, honestly avowing her love; 
? and when he required her to never speak with 
4 him again, and forbade him his house, all he 
| could win from her was the promise never to 
$ marry without his consent. She knew there 
s was no hope of her father’s relenting, yet she 
5 came from that interview with less sorrow over 
i; her lost lover than her lost father. The former 
she felt was hers—somewhere in God’s good 
time she should meet him again; hut for the 
latter—-what Lethe could wash out the memories 
of that hour, and give her back the father of 
her happy childhood! Part of this I learned 
from her lips—for I was the only one who knew 
of the relation between«her and Ned—but of her 
father she said very little; still I knew full well 
how bravely she was striving to adjust herself 
to his will), as far as her conscience approved. 
One evening, a month after her parting with 
Ned—for she had insisted on telling him, ber- 
$ self, of her father’s requirements—I called for 
\ her, and we strolled down to the bank of the 

! little stream that skirted her homestead, where, 
beneath the willows, we had constructed a rustic 
arbor. 
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It was the evening of the 7th of May, and $ imagination ; but when, with one long, dose 
already the dragon’s teeth so madly sown at * kiss, he laid the half-fainting girl in my arms; 
Sumpter had borne their old-time fruit in every ^ and whispered, “Be true to her, Johnny,” I 
Northern city and village. The noble New York* knew the end, just as well as I do now, with 
Seventh was in Washington, and the streets of ? that certificate before me. 

Baltimore had been consecrated anew to liberty | Yet the change which the ■ ensuing months 
by the blood of the sons of the old Bay State. ? brought was very gradual. Sometimes I fancied 
I knew that, in two days, the First Connecticut; that her father saw that her breath grew shorter 
Regiment would leave New Haven. I had come • and her steps more languid; but if he did, he 
on purpose to tell her; and yet, when I saw her > never let it appear in words. He certainly, now 
lips quiver, as she welcomed me, in such sad; that Ned was gone, manifested a desire to put 
contrast with the smile by which she strove to \ things on their old footing, and was unusually 
oonceal it, my heart failed me. \ careful to see that.the garden and grounds about 

So we reached the willows in silence, and sat < the house were arranged as he knew she would 
there, while the twilight deepened, and the stars ij like them to be. Poor man! He thought he 
came out, one by one, and glassed themselves . could turn the current of his daughter’s affeo- 
in the silent water at our feet. She sat motion- J tions as easily as he turned the waters of his 
less, gazing at them, as it seemed, almost un- ) spring brook. He did not know that his vehe- 
conscious of my presence; and though I longed s ment exultation ovjr every one of the reverses 
to have her speak, to give me some chance to jj of the Federal arms was, to her, a source of 
utter the words which I knew must be spoken, i* daily grief and torture. 

I dared not disturb her I could see, even by ^ When the three months’ term of service ex- 
that faint light, the evidence of suffering, in the \ pired, Ned entered the Fifth Connecticut Regi- 
sunken circle of the eye and the tense muscles \ ment, as lieutenant: his rapid promotion seemed, 
of the mouth, and my heart rebelled against the ' for a time, to bring back the bloom and bright- 
unreasonable and arbitrary mandate that had ness to her cheek and eye. Seeing this, my 

caused it. What right had Col. L- to put i; forebodings slumbered. The winter passed, and 

asunder those whom God had joined? I was $ almost every week brought us tidings from the 
about to give vent to my indignant thoughts, Fifth, where they shared the fortunes of Banks 
when she suddenly laid her hand on my arm, ij in the Shenandoah valley. 

and, with a whispered “Hush!” gazed down $ I was to spend my summer vacation in M-, 

the narrow wood-path on our left, with a face \ and whom I went to say good-by to Emily, I 
aglow with emotion. Then my duller ears \ found her readihg, with flushed cheeks and 
caught the sound of footsteps, and, after a few ^ quickened breath, the account of Gen.^McClel- 
moments, Nell vaulted over the fence and held s Ian’s change of base and the seven days’ fight- 
her close within his arms. i; ing on the Peninsula. I was still among the 

I cannot, if I would, desoribe that meeting; ^ hills of M ■ ■ when the telegraph flashed the 
but I know that I shall never fbrget it. J story of the battle at Cedar Mountain through 

“You see I could not do otherwise, dear, city and village, and, with a heavy heart, I 
You feel perfectly satisfied?” he said. 5 awaited the list of killed and wounded. It was 

“Perfectly, Ned. Were you mine before all > as I thought. There was the name of Ned 

the world, as you are in truth, I should be proud i; B-, “shot through the heart.” I lingered 

to send you forth in a cause like this, though % no longer. A feeling of sharp self-reproach 
my heart should break in the parting.” s mingled with my grief; for had he not confided 

His face cleared at once, and he drew her | her to my care, and who, now, would break to 
again to him, whispering, J her this terrible news? Of course, I was too 

“I may fall, dear; but remember—yours in l late. She had read the fatal record long before 
life or death!” j I reached her, and the shock had done its work. 

For a moment her face was pressed dose \ She was found insensible, with the newspaper 
against bis breast; then she looked up, and ber \ by her side, I was told, and it was a long time 
young face was like a fixed star in its solemn $ before they oould succeed in recalling a nima - 
brfghtness, as she said, s tion. Did she keep that promised tryst during 

“I do not think we can be long separated, !> those moments? I think so; for there was such 
dear Ned. If you will wait for me—it will be «! a look of perfeot peace and trust upon her face, 
but a little while!” $ when I reached her—a look which even the 

“I will!” ij great tears, that stole silently from beneath the 

You may say it was the effect of my exdted s thin white eyelids, did not contradict. She gave 
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me both hands, and, drawing me to the ottoman i them to her yourself.” Mrs. L-’s eyes 

by the side of her sofa, whispered, \ again dropped upon the lesson, and, for a 

“I am so glad to see you, Johnny! I wanted \ minute, Emily looked at her, with a kind of 


you here so much! You remember what I pro¬ 
mised ? You will not go away until after then ?” } 
I bowed fny head, for I could not speak—and \ 


troubled expression in her eyes; then she said, 
solemnly, 

“Mother, I shall never go out any more; I 


a smile, just like those I had seen her cast on \ have but a little while to live. I do not want 


him, was my reward. 


| to frighten you, but I want you to be prepared 


I did not leave her again. She faded with to see my place here empty—to think less of 
the waning year—so slowly, yet so beautiful jj this world, and more of that to which I am 
withal, that neither her father nor mother had hastening.” 


any thought of her death. j 

It was the last Sunday in October of 1862. 
The soft haze of the Indian summer, that had j 


There was no mistaking that face or tone, 
and the mother rose in feny and terror, saying, 
“Are you worse, Emily, my child? Johnny, 


so long lapped the hills in its mystic folds, was | please tell the colonel to send for the doctor.” 
gone, and the atmosphere was so pure and clear ;* But Emily held my hand fast, while she was 
that the horizon seemed to recede in soft, limit- ^ saying, 

less perspective, and the whole landscape stood $ “No, mother, I am better, inasmuch as Ood 
out, wonderfully bright and distinct, under the I; is drawing me to Him. For these many months 
cloudless sky. J He has been teaching me how it is that 4 His 

The windows of Emily’s room commanded a J loving kindness is better than life,’ even in this 
wide view, and I had wheeled her lounge so that i hardest of all trials.” And she took from the 
she could take in the whole scene. She lay for s folds of her robe a slip of paper containing the 
a long time, gazing, with a look of lingering £ acoonnt of the battle and Edward’s death, and 
fondness in her eyes, at the well-known fields, ^ placed it in her mother’s hand. Slowly the 
in which her young feet had strayed, while the truth seemed to dawn on that mother’s mind, 
bells in the two church-towers, just visible 1 and, in a voice that was almost piercing in its 
above the trees, rung for the second service, ^ grief and terror, she cried, 
filling the air with their long-drawn harmony. ^ “Is it this, Emily? Can it be possible?” 

Mrs. L- sat near her, with her prayer-^ “It is just this, mother. I never spoke to 

book on her knee, open at the lesson for tho 5 you about it—you could not help me—you see 
day, while the colonel wandered about the gar- ij no one could, but God. I could not talk about 
den walks, pulling, here and there, a frost- $ it; but Johnhy knows—he can tell you alL” 
bitten flower-stalk and casting it upon the heap s She sank back, faint and exhausted, and her 
of weeds already gathered for burning. Emily’s $ mother and I sat watching—or, rather, I watched 
glance had been slowly contracting, until it $ —for the mother’s head was resting upon her 
rested on him, and she said, earnestly, J hands in an agony of grief; but all at once she 

“Mother, I promised little Annie Somers some 5 opened her eyes, whispering, 
of my day-lilies. It is too late to remove them < “See, Johnny, there is sunlight on the wil- 
now, but you will not forget to send them inflows! You remember—mother—Johnny?” 
the spring. She Is too lame to come for them.” ) She struggled slightly, the white eyelids sank, 
“She shall have them, dear; don’t worry. < her head drooped upon my shoulder—the freed 
By that time you will be well enough to take ' spirit had gone to keep its tryst in heaven. 


BEOKEN-H EARTED. 


BT WILLIE WARE. 


8 ouu>w’s dark and shadowy wing 
Has fanned my weary, heated brow, 
leys have faded one by one. 

And misery claims me victim now; 

. Hopes I cherished long ago 
Are blasted too—nought’s left but woe 

Flowers of peace and sweet content 
Faded from my sight away— 

Where the sunbeams used to lie, 


Only darkened shadows play; 

Vows that months ago were plighted, 
Now are sadly, rudely slighted. 

Love has proved a gilded cheat, 
Woman’s smile a fickle thing— 

And as months and years roll on, 
They will only sorrow bring; 

Weak and sinful though I be, 

God in Heaven, I tom to Thee. 
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(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Mrs. Ann S. Stopbens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of Merer York.] 

CONTINUED FftOM PAGE 59. 

CHAPTER IX. > last saw in a room of the Tower, sat alone in a 


The inhabitants of London had surged to and 
fro, like the waves of a great ocean, on Mary 
Tudor’s coronation day. Amid great outbursts 
of popular joy, and the wild commotion which 
a clash of public opinion brings forth, the crown 
had been placed on Mary Tudor’s head, and she 
was first Queen Regnant of England. Never, 
perhaps, in the history of the realm, had a 
pageant more grand or solemnly imposing been 
given to the people! Never had a nation hailed 
Its monarch with more lavish enthusiasm! So 
prompt had been this woman’s mercy, that many 
of the persons who had appeared in open rebel¬ 
lion against her rode in the profession. Pri¬ 
soners, who had been confined in the Tower for 
years, graced her progress to the throne. A 
few arch-traitors had perished. Among the 
foremost was Northumberland, whose % treason 
bad been too black for forgiveness; but the 
Duke of Suffolk rode triumphantly in the train 
of his royal mistress, and though Lady Jane 
Gray was a prisoner still, it was known that 
Mary but awaited a fitting opportunity to par¬ 
don her. 

Seldom, indeed, had a rebellion swept the 
land which left so little bloodshed behind, or 
been so marked with royal elemency. Un¬ 
der these promising auspices Mary commenced 
her reign. 

But the nation had become demoralized under 
the rival dukes, with their clashing interests and 
turbulent factions. It bad witnessed the rise 
and fall of ambitious men so often, during the 
minority of the late king, that tranquillity could 
hardly be expected. With this unsettled habit 
came the great religious questions of the day, 
teeming with evils, and threatening every mo¬ 
ment to rend the country in twain. 

But all these things were forgotten amid the 
festivities of Mary’s coronation, and she entered 
upon her government with more than usual 
splendor, and a show of popularity that pro¬ 
mised a glorious and peaceful reign. 

Some two months after Mary's coronation, 
Dr. Dee, the chemist and astrologer, whom we 
128 


I smail house which he occupied in the city. He 
was busy over a little furnace, watching some 
liquid which hissed and mingled with each new 
ingredient that he dropped into it, and kept up 
a petty turmoil, as if he were forcing repulsive 
things to coalesce and act harmoniously in the 
same vessel. 

While he was dropping the fragments of some 
^ pungent root one by one into the crucible, the 
\ door opened, and a little, impish face looked in. 
$ “Grandam has sent me after the drops yon 
\ promised her—the red drops that look like bad 
!; blood and make people sleep so sound.” 
j: “She shall have them, she shall have them, 

f Gome in, little Mary. Thy grandam is a wise 
\ woman.” 

j “I know that,” answered Mary, brusquely. 
^ “But for all her wisdom, she let the king die.” 
“That was from her own obstinacy. She 
would use no medicines that were not brewed 
by herself.” 

“And would yours have cured him?” 

“We will not talk of that now, little Mary,* 
answered the man, in a low, silky voice, that 
i was enough to make one’? flesh creep with dis- 
s trust. “ The king is dead, and the queen reigns. 

\ Long live the queen!” 

\ “So I say—long live the queen! For she is 
fa right noble lady,.full of sweet mercies, and 
\ sings like Ste. Cecilia.” 

\ “How know you that, Mary?” 

$ “That’s my secret, and not yours. Dr. Dee; 
l but grandam wants the compound, and 1 am to 
t wait for it.” 

> While she was speaking, a low knock sounded 
^ from the outer door, at which the astrologer 
\ started and looked up, anxiously, as if just then 

i he desired no visitors. 

“Shall 1 open the door?” said little Mary, 

% whose eyes began to flutter and dance with ex- 

I s pectation. 

“See first who it is,” said the doctor, lifting 
his crucible from the fire and hiding it away. 

Mary went to the door, and, opening it cau¬ 
tiously, looked through. The little jnan with 
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‘ a large head and those deep-set eyes, which had { enough, and left the room without another 
half-terrified her that night in the Tower, stood £ word. 

Upon the threshold. Mary was about to shut ] 
the door in his face, but he pushed it open, 
driving her forcibly back with the action, and i 
passed in with a rough sniite on his lips. 

‘ Why, you have found but a sorry door- j 


When she was gone, Dr. Dee sat down and 
began raking the charcoal together in his fur- 
uace. Cecil—for the little, crooked man, with 
those deep^set eyes and that ponderous head, 
was the statesman who, by Mb craft and ability. 


keeper, friend Dee,” he said, glancing one of \ managed to hold power in England for almost 
his keen looks at the singular face of the girl. < half a century—Cecil sat down and also bent 
“ She has done her best to keep me out, poor j over the dying embers. Dee looked at him 
little vixen! but a truss of straw might do it as 5 furtively, once or twice, but watted for Cecil to 
well. Who is she ?’* \ speak. 

“You remember an old woman who was with £ “It has been in vain,” said Hie statesman, at 
the king during the last few days of hisAife?” \ length, “with all my submission, she gives me 
“Yes; one of those shrewd old dames that \ no confidence.” 
believe implicitly in their own art—useful people jj “She is in the hands of the Papists, so what 

sometimes, Dee, very useful people.” J wonder?” said Dee. “What else can we expect 

“Well, this is her grandchild.” < from Katharine of Aranjou’s daughter? And 

“Indeed! And what does she here?” \ now, in order to alienate her people the more^ 

Mary was an audacious' little thing, but her | she will wed a Spanish Papist, and give him 
eyes quivered and fell under the fixed gare $ rule over them.” 

which lief fastened upon her. | “A Spanish Papist! Who told you this?” 

“I am distilling some medicine, which she \ “I learned it partly by mine art, and partly 

has come to get for the grandam.” f by the means which my art requires.” 

“And you know the old woman?” I Cecil frowned heavily. 

Dee smiled. “Who is there that I do not 5 “Then there is no hope for England; or 


know,” he said. 


for- 


The man turned his eyes once more upon ij “Cecil,” interrupted Dee. 

Mary. £ “For England or Cecil, save-—save—save* I 

“I have seen you before, child; but where J tell you, Dee, With all her gentle ways, there is 
and when ?” $ a stern will in that frail-looking lady, and that 

“The night you came with that bottle with i; will is against me.” 
gold sprigs on it, and let the red drops fall, one j? “I knew this from the first, the stars and 
by one, into the half-open mouth of the king,” \ every earthly sign pointed that way,” answered 
said Mary. J the astrologer. 

The man stared at hdr in wonder. £ “And have the stars told you nothing more?” 

'“But you were asleep—coiled up in a great $ “They tell me that a storm is brewing all 
easy-chair, like a dog.” < over the land—a storm that shall make the 

' “I wasn’t 1 asleep—1 never am when grandam l streets of London run red with blood!” 
bids me watch.” I Cecil looked at the doctor sharply, bnt only 

The man turned to the doctor. 1 < said, “Well?” when he stopped'speaking. 

“She spedks of the draught you gave Me. Its Perhaps the shrewd man had expected some- 
was very important that he should be kept alive, \ thing to aid the spirit of prophecy to wMoh he 
,as I told you, till certain matters could be satis- j pretended; but there was little* in this one word 
factorily brought about.” Then, turning to \ to found a theory On. 

Mary, he added, “So, I suppose, you told the \ “Well?” repeated Cecil* 
dame of this?" < Dee leaned close to his patron and whispered, 

Mary shook her head. “No, it would only $ “Before the Moon is at its full, the news ef 
have vexed her.” 5 this Spanish Match wiH be abroad; then will 

“Shrewd and sensible,” said the man, with ^follow fcn Uprising in the East, which Will be 
a singular smile which Irritated the girl con- ^ answered by the clash of arms in the South; 
siderably. >then here, in London, the tide ef discontent 

“I would go; give me the compound,” she | shall swell into rebellion.” 
said, almost fiercely. <‘No one shall gibe at $ Cecil started and turned pale* That which 
jn e f” \ had been the secret idea, in his own flattering 

Dr. Dee opened a closet and gave the child a \ mind, seemed massing Heelf out into a reality. 

‘ Vial half-full of liquid. She took it, sullenly $ “And the object?” he whispered. 
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“There will be many objects given; but look 
in your own heart and find the true one there.” 

“ Nay, Dee, your stars must be at fault when 
they bring me into rebellion against my reign¬ 
ing sovereign,” said Cecil, sharply. 

A sardonic smile crept over the astrologer's 
face, but he answered, quietly enough, 

“He who leads a rebellion, does not always 
appear sword in hand.” 

Ceoil smiled also, a cold, crafty smile, that 
the astrologer read with a side glance of the 
eye. 

“The spirit which raises a storm is ever 
above the storm,” he Said. “I could touch the 
soul and center of this coming rebellion with 
my hand, almost without moving.” 

Cecil smiled, but a pallor stole over his mas¬ 
sive features. Had the stars, indeed, told that 
man so much? < 

“You have seen the princess?” whispered 
Dee. “Her highness was prepared, for I saw 
her twico before she left the Tower. She con¬ 
sented, when you approached her, and your re¬ 
ward is certain.” 

“Go on,” answered Cecil. 

“Like you, she will keep aloof from the 
storm, and seem to gather the glory that comes 
after with reluctance.” 

Cecil rose and strode aoross the room once 
or twice, then sat down with the same crafty 
smile on bis lip. Whatever knowledge Dee had 
gathered from the stars he was welcome to; but 
the astute statesman could not be won to add a 
thought of his own to that which he felt must 
be, at least, half-conjecture. 

“Nay, this is dangerous dreaming,” he said. 
“In one thing, surely, you are at fault. I have 
not seen the Lady Elisabeth since she went to 
Ashridge; but a courier came up, this morning, 
with news that her highness is ill with the ague, 
and requires better aid than she can get in 
Buckinghamshire. It was to ask your help that 
I came. Here is gold, and you will find a stout 
horse saddled behind the house. I rode him 
here, that no time need be lost. Set forth at 
once, good Dee, for the case is argent.” 

Bee took the money, and looked keenly at 
the statesman, as if waiting for something more. 

“The letter, the message,” he said. 

“Ah! I have nothing of that kind for her 
highness,” answered Cecil; “but I dha well- 
nigh forgotten this trinket, which was forwarded 
to me from the queen’s silversmith, where her 
grace sent it that the clasp might be repaired. 

' Will you place it in her own hands, Dee? It is 
a rare jewel, and one her highness holds in 
high esteem.” 


Dee took the case of crimson velvet which 
Cecil held out and thrust it into his bosom. 

“I will but change this garb for one more 
fitting the road,” he said, “and betake myself 
to your service at once, and with all privacy.” 

“Nay,” answered Cecil, “it were well that 
some little stir were made, not only about your 
going, but the cause. When the news of her 
grace’s illness reaches the court, Queen Mary 
may take it into her head to send down the 
royal physician. 

“Who may find out how little need there is 
of anxiety in the case,” said Dee, smiling 
quietly. 

A flash of thought swept Cecil’s face. 

“It were better so—far better; be private as 
you can, and let no time be lost in reaching 
Ashridge. If the queen should send down her 
physician, be sure that her highness is ill 
enough to see him. You have the secret, I 
know.” 

Dee laughed and rubbed his soft^ palms to¬ 
gether. 

“I will regulate the lady’s pulse as if it were 
a chronometer,” he said. “Now, my patron, 
farewell, if you have no further orders to give. 
Befpro you turn the corner, I will be jogging 
on mine errand.” 

Cecil departed, and Dee went into an inner 
room, from whence he soon returned, clad in 
the ordinary costume of a country traveler. 

“One moment before I go,” he muttered. 
“The man has given me but half-confidence, 
and thinks to send me, blindfold, on his busi¬ 
ness, which, for ought I know, may lead me to 
the gallows. Let me have a look at the inno¬ 
cent trinket.” 

Dee bolted the door to shut out all intruders, 
and, taking the velvet case from his bosom, 
touched the spring which opened it. 

A massive gold bracelet lay on the snow- 
white silk^ within the diamond, which formed 
a little rainbow of light around the clasp, was 
a miniature picture of Henry the Eighth. 

Dee took the bracelet from its cushion and 
examined it closely, not as if he admired the 
exquisite painting as a work of art, but wiifh 
the eager curiosity of one who searches out a 
secret. He touched the massive gold-work in 
every link, and searched eagerly among the 
diamonds, till, at last, a pressure of bis finger 
sent the picture flying open, and in the hollow 
of the clasp he found a folded paper thin as 
tissue, and crowded close, which was covered 
with fine writing. ' 

“Ha! ha! I thought so. He would have made 
me his blind instrument. Well, let him try. 
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•With all his wit, the man is no statesman; the 
brain which is worth tying never works with a 
half light.” 

Dee cast a look through the window into the 
street, assuring himself of perfect solitude be¬ 
fore he unfolded the silken paper. Then he 
read eagerly, and with a glow of the counte¬ 
nance which made his dark face resplendent. 

“ ‘ Sir Peter Carew in Devonshire; Sir Thomas 
Wyatt in Kent; and the Duke of Suffolk in Lon¬ 
don.’ Ha! ha! has it gone so far? The Spanish 
match is decided on—this will outrage the 
people of all classes-^-the whole thing to be 
done in the name of Lady Jane Gray, who will 
bo the victim of a failure, while everything 
is prepared to put her aside when sucoess is 
assured, and proclaim her highness, the Lady 
Elisabeth, queen. So they do not intend to 
touch Mary’s life, but confine her in the Tower* 
or send her into banishment; a pretty plot, 
truly, and one which 1 am to help carry out 
blindfolded.” Thus reading and muttering to 
hiihself, Dee read the secret epistle over and 
over again. Then he fell into thought, such 
agitating and doubtful thoughts as disturbed 
his whole face, and kept his body in constant 
motion. 

At last he unfolded the paper again, which 
had been tightly clasped in his hand, and, 
opening a desk, took some filmy paper from a 
drawer, and with an adroit hand made an exact 
copy of the dangerous missive. So complete 
was the counterpart that, when the two papers 
were laid together, a stranger could only have 
distinguished them apart by the crumpled state 
of the original letter. 

Well satisfied with his work, Dr. Dee hid the 
original document in a secret drawer of his 
desk, and, folding the counterfeit cIobo, crushed 
it into the hollow clasp, fastened the picture 
over it, and settled the bracelet in its case. 

“So far my interests go with theirg, and I 
will work with them,” he muttered. “They 
would make me a tool, but they will find me 
one that men or children should fear to {day 
withal. I am bound no way, in mine honor, to 
keep the secret which my own arts have dis¬ 
covered. So it shall be mine to use or not, as 
best pleases me.” 

Dee had secured the bracelet and was looking 
his desk, when a sharp knock at the door made 
him start like a guilty thing, and, forgetting to 
turn the key, he drew it from the olck and hur¬ 
riedly hid it away. 

“What is wanting? Who knocks so vio¬ 
lently?” he called out. 

“It is only I,” answered the voice of little 


^ Mary, who continued to beat with her hands 
s against the door. “Let me in, for I tell you 
J grandam is sorely angry. You have sent her 
$ the wrong compound.” 

\ “Tush! is that all?” cried Dee, impatient 
ij and angry. “I have no time to set the mistake 
i; right, if it is one.” 

< He fiung the door open, as he spoke, and ro¬ 
il vealed himself in fbll traveling dress. Mary 
\ cast a glance at his broad leathern belt, thick 
<j boots, and riding-whip. 

^ “So you,are going out, Dr. Dee? But not till 
J my grandam has her compound. This is the 
v wrong stuff, and I am not to come back till that 
; which she sent for is ready.” 

!; “Your grandam is a-” 

s “Well, what is my grandam?” cried Mary* 
$ with her eyes dancing like opal flames. 

^ “She is a wise and discreet old dame,” an- 
> swered the doctor, evasively; “but I have no 
* time for her j ust now. See you not I am pre- 
{ pared for a journey? Tell her a siok lady, far 
J away in the country, has sent for me. I was 
$ brewing the medicine when this messenger 
^ came, and it is now getting cold in yon closet.” 
| Taking the stopple from the little flask in her 
| hand, Mary poured the red liquid it contained 
i on the doorstep. 

< “It is only red wine—grandam tasted it, and 
l she knows. Now give me of the stuff I saw 
^ brewing when that wicked man came in.” 

$ “Go to the closet, imp, and help yourself; 
ij but tell your grandam that she had far better 
J; have contented herself with the wine. That, at 
J least, was harmless.” 

\ Mary ran to the closet, fell upon her knees, 
$ filled her flask, and darted through the door, 
v The doctor saw her, as he went round a oorner 
$ of the hbuse, to be sure that his horse was 

s 

< Mary had run a few paces from the house 
\ when she felt her hand wet, and saw the criin* 
^ son fluid from the bottle dripping over it. Sbe 
s turned back to get the stopple, which had been 
£ dropped in the closet, but was scarcely upon 
\ her knees searching for it when the door olosed, 
5 with a great bang, and she was locked up in the 
£ house. 

j; With a shriek and a bound sbe sprang to a 

< window and looked opt. Dr. Dee was riding 
t away on his heavy roadster, whose ponderous 
l hoofs drowned her voice. Not dreaming*of her 
J return to the house, he had secured the doof 
J and started upon bis journey, leaving lUile 
t Mary a prisoner. 

' At first the wild thing shouted and beat tbs 
t windows with her hapds, f<gr the dismal solitpgf 
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of the place frightened her. She remembered 
the strange costume and weird looks of the 
astrologer, when she had first seen him in the 
Tower chamber, and the singular power he had 
exercised over that strange man and the splen¬ 
did lady who visited him there. All these memo¬ 
ries had made a deep impression on the girl 
from the secrecy which she had maintained re¬ 
garding them. In the tlSatch of her father's 
cottage lay concealed the tiny box, which had 
rolled to her feet when it fell from the astro¬ 
loger's sleeve, for while she carried it in her 
bosom it had seemed to burn her like fire. 
Filled with superstitious terror from the vague 
ideas that had been opened to her by the con¬ 
versation of that night, she had pondered so 
many wild fancies over and over in her brain, 
that the memory of that one scene clung to her 
like a monomania. 

One day, while her mind was in this state, 
she had followed her grandatn to the city. The 
eld woman sent her, in haste, to Dr. Dee for 
some medicine. Mary went with her usual 
fearless alacrity, and found a little, old mah 
busy with a pestle and mortar, in wbieh he 
was diligently pounding some drugs. He wore 
a small skull-cap of blaek velvet on his head, 
and his dress of rusty brown was like that of 
any other respectable chemist. 

At first Mary did not recognize the man*— 
this commonplace dress had so changed him— 
but when he spoke and lifted those sharp, ques¬ 
tioning eyes to hers, the heart in her bosom 
leaped'with sudden dread, and she uttered a 
cry of pain as if something had otung he*. The 
man looked at her sharply and demanded the 
eause of her agitation. She answered at once 
that a bit of glass had pierced her shoe, and 
picked up the fragment of a broken bottle as 
she spoke. This satisfied the man, and he pro¬ 
ceeded to put up the drug she wanted without 
farther appearance of interest. His quietness, 
and the very commonplace occupation that she 
faund him in, destroyed much of Mary’s super¬ 
stitious terror regarding the astrologer, and as 
the went again and again to his house, on 
CrrandS from the old woman, her terror of his 
presence gradually disappeared. But now that 
She found herself alone in his desolate habita¬ 
tion, looked up a prisoner, her wild terror re¬ 
turned with terrible force. She had reached 
the house some moments before that knock had 
disturbed the doctor. Anxious to know if the 
trtrange man, whom she dreaded so much, had 
gone, she climbed np to the window and peefped 
fa. There slie saw the doctor with a something 
tturt gleamed red on kb knee, a gold bracelet 


clasped in one band, and a paper rustling in 
the other as he read it. She saw him start up, 
open his desk and write; then she saw one 
paper foroed into a hollow of the bracelet, and 
the other hid away in a tiny drawer of the desk. 

In closing the drawer, the doctor turned his 
face to the window. Mary dropped down as if 
she had been shot, ran to the door, and gave 
the knock which had started the chemist so. 

! Now she was all alone In the dim light of that 
! old, half-dosed dwelling, with a horrid smell of 
! drugs around her, and the night closing in. 

| What could she do T Would the doctor return 
| and let her out. before she was starved to death? 

; No, there was little hope of that. Had he not 
; told her that he was going into the country? 

: Had she not seen a leathern bag strapped to 
| his saddle, such as wayfarers used in long jour* 

> neys on horseback ? 

| She tried the door, but it was firmly locked. 
\ She shook at it with all the force of her little 
! hands, but it scarcely trembled in the ponder- 
\ ous frame through which the bolt was shot 

> Then she tried the window, but it was firmly 

> closed, and the little diamond panes of glass 
| looked out upon an open space filled with the 
i rubbish of some old buildings. No one could 
| come to her aid from that quarter, and thick 

Oaken shutters closed in all the other windows, 

; making the house like a prison. 

Mary sat down on the floor and folded her 
| little hands in mute despair. Tears rolled down 
j her cheeks and her lips quivered in childish 
[ terror. She remembered the astrologer now 
j with such vivid distinctness, the black folds of 
his loose robe, his eyes, too, those keen, ser- 
pent-like eyes that shot her, like sharp arrows, 
through and through. Was he an evil spirit, 

I one of the devils that tempt people's sonls and 
leave them to perish ? Did he know that she 
had watched him, that she bad carried off that 
tiny box full of gold-colored paste, and so meant 
to kill her in the night, or leave her to starve 
in that old honse and be devoured by rats? 

This thought drove her wild. She sprang to 
her feet, resolved to search for food and lights. 
She opened the closet. Nothing was there but 
drugs that made her stagger with their pungent 
smell; npt a crust of bread or a candle-end re¬ 
warded her search. She opened every door that 
was not locked, and searched the corners with 
eager dread. Nothing but dry herbs and roots 
met her gaze. Then she went to the desk—a 
ponderous affair, with great, twisted legs rough 
with carving, and paneled doors, inlaid with 
brass. One of the doors fell open as her hand 
touched it, but she saw nothing #ithin but 
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bundles of papers and what seemed to be drugs < place held out. The darkness crept on, the lost 
done up in parcels and carefully labeled. She j ray of gold died from the window. The last 
dared not touch these, but some unaccountable j gleam of red had turned to ashes on the hearth, 
instinct led her to search for the little drawer j Now the child grew desperate. A heavy fire- 
in which she had seen her tormentor place the j shovel Btood upon ‘the hearth; Bhe seized upon 
paper. She found the drawer, took the paper | it, mounted on a stool, and, with the strength 
out, and closed the desk again. j almost of a man, dashed it against the window. 

“I will give this to grandara,” she said, amid \ The lead bent and broke under the weight of 
her tears; “it may be a receipt for the great j that blow. Fragments of glass fiew around her 
medicine which she wanted so much when the \ in glittering showers. She seized upon the frame 
beautiful young king was dying. Oh! if I had 5 and shook it madly with her hands; then, spring- 
but found it then!” \ ing upon the stone-work, she pressed very hard 

Again she sat down on the floor, with her < against the broken sash. It gave way, and she 
back to the wall, and her face to the window. ; fell headlong to the earth. 

It was sundown now, and she shook with terror \ Fortunately the window was not lifted far 
as the last golden rays shot across those panes J above the ground. After a moment of stunned 
of diamond-shaped glass. She looked wildly J confusion, the daring child leaped to her feet 
around; a faint glow in the charcpal left on the \ and fled away, bounding across the open space 
hearth was all the promise of light that gloomy j like a deer. (to be continued.) 
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FANCY’S LAND. 

BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Tnzas is no map of fancy’s land, 

Its boundaries none have ever traced— 
Yet all have been a draught divine 
From its unfailing founts to taste. 

’Tft in the beauteous barque called dreams, 
Whose planks were hewn by angel hands. 
With canvas flung to odorous breeze, 

We sail for those enchanted lands. 

Along the billowy waves of sleep 
We plough our way with silent keel, 
While Love and Hopo the sirens sing, 

The songs we nil too deeply feeL 

What radiant beings throng the shore, 

And beckon onward to delight? 

Oh! all the wanders of that world 
No traveler’s pages can recite 1 

Time revels like a truant child. 

Unchained by bonds of hour or clay; 

The seasons, at our bidding, come 

And all their lavish wealth display. 

We’ve but the wishinfpwand to lWt, 

To Claim, at Wfll, each fairy gift. 

What blooming joys Obsequious stand. 

And wait our nod in fancy’s land! 

ftweot rfgiont he no peril dares 

\v ho may thy cloudy mountains climb, 

Or, here through magic scenes it 

follow 1 some river’s course sublime! 

Some river on whose charming banks 
YoU*Tl find full many a poet’s heme. 
Where he doth rest him for awhile 
When ha from work-day world doth cone. 

Ohl a rare land is fancy’s land. 

It iara continent of bliss, 

Where naught that’s bright and marvelous, 
For which the spirit pines, we miss. 


Here, disappointments clog the som. 

And turn to sour life’s vintage bland; 
There every hope meets high success— 
We all are crowned in fancy's Laud. 

In groves whose bloom is never sere. 
Unbreathed on by the chilling Real, 

We wander with that peerless one, 

The heart’s fair, vanishing Ideal. 

We clasp the hand whoso dainty touch 
Our waking senses never know, 

And gate in eyes whose light serene 
.Must Item some source otertnU flow. 

Sometimes, on artists* canvas glows 
A landscape,sketch**! from fancy’s land, 

Some hint of its oolcstial skies, 

Some glimmer of its foliage grand. 

We bear our brows to feel the breeze 
That o’er those lovely hills doth sweep, 
And scent the odors, wRdering, rare, 

The hearts of Its rich roses keep. 

Delightful world I Ob 1 art thou not 
The birth-place of all witcheries. 
Where, watched by angel-footed dreams, 
Bliss on her rainbow couch doth lie. 

Oh! could our feet forevermore 
Upon those shores enchanted standi 
Oh! could we take perpetual lease 
Of some bright nook In fancy’s land! 

But all too brief our tarryings are. 

We’re banish ad soon its charmed air, 

Like pilgrim torn from holy shrine. 

Or martyr snatched from crown divine. 

“ Farewell, tweet land 1” we sadly cty. 

Full slow will pass the moments by, 

Till back with bridegroom joy we haste, 
Yottr pleasures all anew to taste. 
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BY BALPH TINTO. 

“Dear Sir —You will proceed instantly to ;■ an insane idea of clearing up took posses- 

L--, to photograph the scene of last night’s ; gi 0 n of my brain. Of course, the first step 

collision, and send us a full page drawing in \ wa8 to toss everything into hopeless chaos, 
time for next week’s paper. \ an d, with that intention, I emptied boxes and 

“Yours very truly, L. a j.” > drawers, upset tables and chairs, and created 

| what is emphatically called a “muss.’’ De- 
This was the note, short and sweet, that turned { termined to do my work thoroughly, I now 
the tide of my life, opened to me a new field for commenced to sort the pile of papers and pic- 
action, gave me a new impetus, and transformed j tures, and the first which met my fingers was 
mo—so my mother says—from “a perfect bear \ th e r0 \v of cottages near the railway station at 

in his den, to a civilized being.” | L-. Looking at it carelessly. I saw that 

I, Ralph Tinto, Esq., as the outside of the jj 0 ne of the houses had a placard on tho wall, 
note declared my name to be, oall myself an i and a figure seated at an upper window. It 
artist. I can photograph, paint in oils, design S wa s curiosity (our sex has eomc) that impelled 
and draw upon wood, and, in the latter capa- \ me to read the one, and define the other, and, 
city, am in the employ of the publishers of the i; turning my back upon my newly created chaos, 

great L- Weekly, furnishing all those im- \ J arranged my apparatus and took an enlarged 

mense pictures, and their smaller brethren, \ copy of the cottage. 

which win its name of ‘ 4 Illustrated.” Being \ I found on the placard the announcement: 
related to the junior partner, I am notunfre-j “Lodgings to Let,” and in one of the windows 
quently employed in other departments—as > a lady. 

reader, proof corrector, and sometimes, when } Another impression of the window alone gave 
there is what he calls an “awful gap,” con- \ me the features, attitude, and expression of the 
tributor to “our superior literary department.” | beautiful girl. 

My “den,” a mixture of studio, library, and i She was seated, her hands crossed as they 
lounging-room, bears traces of each employ- < had fallen, over a piece of sewing lying in her 
ment, and in one drawer of my writing-table, 5; lap. Her face was turned toward me, the large 
hidden far back, is a bundle of papers of which ^ soft eyes looking forward with that rapt ex- 
I will tell you more anon. <j pression that betokens intense thought. The 

Of course, there was but one answer to the \ profuse masses of hair fell in curls, just touch- 
note, a copy of which heads my story—to take | ing the shoulders, and shaded a face of almost 
my hat, pack up my photographing apparatus, £ perfect symmetry in form and features. The 

and take the next train for L-. The im- \ small mouth was closed, and the whole face 

pression for the large picture being taken, I < and attitude spoke repose—only those large, 
found various other points of interest, and, > thoughtful eyes to tell of the busy brain work- 
among these, a house in which a great man \ ing silently but intently. 

expired after injuries received in the oollision. < I longed to push back the clustering ringlets 
It was a very quiet-looking, unpretending house, > from the broad forehead, and read there the in- 
one of a row of cottageB standing a few yards \ tellect I was certain sealed it. 
back from the railway station, and hidden from l The face haunted me. I colored it brunette, 
the track by a clump of trees. I soon arranged l then bloiide, then florid, till, by gazing upon it 
my “tools.” in said grove, and “took off” the j all day, I grew to love it, and desired, most 
cottages. $ eagerly, to see the original. 

For several days there was enough employ- \ A happy thought occurred to me. “ Lodg¬ 
ment for my hands and eyes to keep me busy, jj ings to Let!” That was the legend upon the 
and, after my work for the recording of the \ wall. Mother and I would spend a few weeks 
collision was over, I threw the photographs \ in the country. 

aside and forgot them. A lazy, idle spell, how-$ I had to exert a vast amount of eloquence to 
ever, succeeded the hurry, and, one morning, \ make my mother “see it.” She didn't care for 
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the country; it was too early in tJie season; $ 
she was sure I would be wanted at home;jj 
Biddy couldn't be trusted, etc., etc., etc., for* 
two mortal hours. But at last she consented, I; 

and I ran down in the morning to L-^-, to see £ 

about terms, rooms, and other matters. $ 

There was no sign of my enchantress; no* 
form at the upper window; no voice of music, \ 
such as I was sure she possessed, echoing along * 
the narrow entry. The two rooms offered for* 
our accommodation were clean, airy, and com- ? 
fortable, the terms moderate, table promising, * 
and landlady enchanting, a lady, evidently, aj 
widow, as her dress proclaimed, refined, stately, 5 
and courteous. I returned home in a state that * 
our Biddy described as “tickled to death.” The * 
next day, mother started for her new domicile; 5 
I was to follow in the afternoon, when some \ 
fiend in human shape was inconsiderate enough * 
to commit a frightful murder, and I had to fur- \ 
nish the illustrations for the “frightful tragedy ” * 
If that man had been brought to justice, I could \ 
never have served on an impartial jury. Thej 
murder was followed by. a fire, the fire by a* 
riot, the riot by a robbery, and for three entire $ 
weeks wae I kept working, like a beaver, tos 
give the public truthful representations of the 5 
scenes of interest. I grew savage! Couldn’t< 
the Metropolitan current be arrested for a week ? i 
Couldn't murderers, thieves, incendiaries, and i 
rioters subside for seven days, and give an an- < 
fortunate artist a breathing spell? The fates j 
were against me. Scarcely was the last touch { 
put upon the design for the robbery picture, < 
when Smith, the reader for the paper, went \ 
fishing, tumbled into the water, and was put, \ 
by the proper authorities, upon the sick list, \ 
and I was requested to take his place for a J 
few days. A few days, three weeks gone, our * 
apartments only engaged for a month, and * 
mother’s letters full of the charms of the land- $ 
lady’s daughter. There was no help for it, * 
however, and I tore open the great paper of* 
unread manuscripts, in a mood finely calcu-^ 
lated for sharp and unmerciful critici&m. One | 
after another the rejected articles were tossed* 
upon the floor, a gem now and then appearing \ 
to cqpx the reader into better humor, and at* 
last there was but one article left of my huge \ 
pile. It was written in a dainty hand, signed * 

only—S-, but I knew that it was well worth | 

the time bestowed in reading it, fbr S-and} 

I were old friends. For nearly a year the > 
writer had sent us articles, the original manu- * 
scripts being hidden away in my drawer, the j 
printer’s copy being in Tinto’s handwriting, $ 
Wasn’t it silly for an old stager like myself, { 


too? But there was a mystery to ferret out, 
and I delight in a mystery. The neatly writ¬ 
ten articles came to us through the city post, 
with no clue to the writer; no payment was 
demanded, though we paid for articles inferior 
in merit, and I was much interested in the un¬ 
known authoress. 

She evidently possessed talent of no mean 
order. Her stories were full of originality, 
genius, and wit; her verses touched the heart 
by their pathos; her sketches were piquant 
and terse; and in all there was a pure womanly 
nature, a patient, loving heart, and meek, sub¬ 
missive Christianity softening, hallowing, and 
beautifying every effort of the almost mascu¬ 
line intellect. 

The sketch before me was worthy of its pre¬ 
decessors. It was a sweet domestic story of 
sorrow met bravely, of pain borne patiently, 
of reverse conquered heroically, and, as the 
wail of the openiug pages met the resolute 
spirit of the last, the tale grew eloquent and 
beautiful, as it recorded such heroism as hides 
in poor homes, passes us daily, unnoticed, and 
dies at last unrecognized. 

I was still musing over S-and her story, 

when the servant brought me a letter, post¬ 
marked L-, the address of which gave my 

heart a wrench. The note was short: 

“R. Tinto, Esq. —Mrs. Tinto was taken very 
ill last night, and my mother desired me to 
write to you to hasten your coming here. 

“Sydney Seymour.” 

S-! Could I mistake that dainty, clear-cut 

handwriting? S-! my authoress! S-! 

my photograph’s original! 

I hastened to L-. My dear mother was, 

indeed, very ill, and for two days her danger 
filled my heart too full for any other interest 
to find admittance; but when the crisis was 
over, and she began to recover, I had eyes for 
my heroine, tongue for wooing, ears to drink 
in the music of her voice. 

I had been but a few days in the house when 
my mother told me something of her hostess. 
She was the widow of ono of our merchant 
princes, who, after wasting a fortune in mad 
speculations, died, leaving wife and child penni- ^ 
less. They were very poor, earning nothing but 
the small sum my mother paid, being helped out 
by sewing and Sydney’s two music scholars. 

With such a story before me, I did not hesi¬ 
tate to tell my heroine of the treasure she held 
so unconsciously, and heard her blushing con¬ 
fession of authorship, her modest assurance 
that she ne^er thought the sketches of any 
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money value. I acted for her, turning her ^ 
sketches into hank-notes, making mysejf her 5 
agent, and teaching her gradually to lean upon \ 
me and trust me. i 

Mother won her for a long visit in the fall, s 
and was my hearty coadjutor, dwelling upon \ 
my perfections as only a mother can, proving i 
me—by love’s logic—worthy of the priceless \ 


treasure I coveted, till I saw the glorious eye? 
veiled from me, the cheek tinted, when I ap¬ 
proached, and knew that for my passionate wor¬ 
ship I was gaining a sweet return. 

The placard is gone from the wall, hut Mr. 
and Mrs. Tinto, with their respective maternal 
relatives, reside in the cottage, near the sosni 

OF TUB OBBAT BAIL WAY COLLISION. 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 

BY A. ALPHONSO DAYTON. 


Tbs light shines out on the distant shore 
Of our Tillage stream to-night. 

And the tall old hills, all brown ainl hoar. 

Sleep in the cold moonlight. 

The wind is singing a lute-toned rhyme 
To the moon and the shining stars, 

As on through the pearly clouds they climb, 
Down-throwing their silvery bars. 

Sweet voices, soft as the Orient wind. 

That float through the palms at eve, 

Are filling my silent room, and bind 
My thoughts like a golden sheave; 

They tell mo not of the feathery fern 
That waves on the Summer air, 

Nor of violet beds, at Spring’s return, 

That ope in the sunshine fair. 

They tell me not of the glorious woods, 

Where the beech aud mnjdo swings, 

Or tho birds, that chant ’neath their green Spring hoods, 
Nor of the bees on their golden wings; 

Nor do they breathe of rejoicing streams 
I chased in the Summer time, 

Nor shining grain where the sickle gleams 
In the crimson Autumn’s prime. 


Nor the rainbow tints of myriad flowers 
That carpet the mossy dell, 

The musical flow of trembling showers— 
No! of none of these they tell! 

They whisper low, and their spirit tones 
Like midnight music start— 

Of a home more fair than fi mortal owns, 
Where dwell the pure in heart. 

Thero are no clouds in tho sunlight there. 

No thorns among the flowers, 

And every beauty is far more rare 
Thau these of this world of ours! 

And hearts more true than on earth we find. 
Faith, tenderness, truth, aud love, 

Ilavo woven a fadeless wreath to bind 
All hearts in that home above. 

Ah! but I havo dreamed I The silent moon 
Hath hidden behind the hills: 

My heart beats wildly, but serenely, on, 

And its earth-life still fulfills. 

In this solemn, deep, and silent night 
I lift for thee a prayer, 

May it reach those radiant worlds of light, 
And oh I may I meet thee these! 


«NO LETTER YET.” 

BY HBLBN AUGUSTA BBOWNB. 


Days drag their “ lengthened chain” along 
And weeks together knit, 

Still, etill I watch, and hope, and wait, 

Yet still in donbt I sit. 

Each morn fresh hope inspires my heart 
To trust still further on— 

Each eve I look to find it spent 
And all its glory gone. 

“No letter yet!” A thousand thoughts 
In quick rebellion start, 

And crowd with their unnumbered ilk 
Within this watching heart. 

I think I see thee standing now 
Where Indicts thickly shower, 

Amid the clash of glittering steel. 

The cannons’ do&Tning roar; 

Or low upon the bloody field. 

From whence the storm has fle<V 


I search to find thy noble form 
Among the bruised and dead; 

Or captive in a dungeon dark, 

The stronghold of the foe, 

Dost watch with sad, impatient look 
The long days come and go; 

Or all forgetful now, perhaps, 

Of one whose heart was thine, 
Another’s form may take my place 
Before thy spirit’s shrine. 

Ohl bitter thought if ibis be so, 

Far better death to me, 

With all its stern reality, 

Than this great change In thee I 

Oh! days drag on their weary lengths 
And weeks together knit, 

Still, still I watch, and hope, and wail* 
And still in donbt 1 sit 
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IN WAR TIME. 


BY FANNIE D. MAN SON. 


“Good-night!” and I stood alone in the mid¬ 
summer moonlight, listening to his measured 
footsteps until their last faint echo died away. 

A gentle breeze wafted the mingled perfume of 
ro?es and seringas toward me, and the moon¬ 
light bathed everything in a flood of beauty. 
Often, through the years that have passed since 
then, have I looked back to that quiet, peaceful 
scene. But one idea filled heart and brain—ho 
was gone, and I might never see him again; 
to-morrow he was to join his regiment, at the 
seat of war, and I—but 

“ M*>n moat work, and women mmt weep, 

Aud the sooner *tis over, the sooner to f»loep.” 

We had known each other but a few months, 
yet in those few months I had learned to almost 
worship him, and now, that ho had gone, life 
seemed strangely dark. I did not weep—I was 
h ilf-stupificd with my grief, and went back into ^ 
f iie room which he had just left. There was j 
the book, from which lie had been reading the j 
••(.'barge of the Light Brigade,” with a flushed ^ 
cheek arid kindling eye; there were the flowers s 
ho brought me, and I laid my hot cheek against \ 
the cool, fragrant blossoms, with a terrible long- < 
to lie down and die. | 

The days and weeks passed; the flowers he J 
Kid brought were withered. The roses and ' 
seringas, out-of-doors, had given place to the 5 
bright-hued asters. Evory week brought me a \ 
long letter, whose cheerful, hopeful courage re¬ 
buked my coward heart. A soldiers sweet¬ 
heart should be of sterner Btuff than I was made 
of. One day, in the golden Indian summer, I 
woke with a dull pain at my heart, and a sense 
of some threatening evil; I moved around the 
house, that day, with the mournful martial^ 
strains of the Dead March sounding in my i 
ear 3 . At night, I walked out to get rid, if pos- ^ 
sible, of the unseen horror that was hovering^ 
over me; the street was thronged with groups t 


I of men, who seemed earnestly engaged in con¬ 
versation. As I neared one group, I caught the 
words, “A terrible defeat; wo have lost many 
< men.” I knew it all now—there had been a 
\ battle, he was wounded, perhaps dead. The 

I street was crowded with earnest talkers, and 
the bustle of busy life seemed to fade before 
my cyesj and, in its stead, I saw, beneath the 
^ twilight beauty of a Southern sky, a battle-field, 
v where the groans of tho wounded and dying 
filled tho air; and I saw him, lying cold and 
still, with his head pillowed on a dead com¬ 
rade’s breast. Then the vision slowly faded, 
and I was once more in the busy street of our 
little city. A newsboy passed me with his 
bundle of extras; I stopped him, bought one, 
and went home. It seemed as if I was walk¬ 
ing in a dream—I heard nothing but the Dead 
March, saw nothing but the dear, pale face. 
With trembling hands I opened the paper, saw 
the words: “Lieut. West, severely wounded!” 

I remember little of the next few hours; I 
had gone to my room in the twilight. When 
I recovered my senses, the morniug-star was 
trembling on the horizon. In a day a tele¬ 
graph came for me to go to him, and I went in 
time to see him die—to catch the last whisper 
from tho pale lips—the last look from the dear 
eyes. He died at twilight, and as the moon 
threw her first beams into the room, they bathed 
\ his pale, still face with a glorious light, that 
\ seemed to come through the golden gates that 
had opened as his spirit passed from earth. I 
staid beside him until they laid him in the 
grave, and, os the last sods fell upon the coffin, 
I felt that life held nothing more for me. It 
is now almost three years since that summer 
night, the summer roses will soon bloom, the 
summer nights will be fall of beauty; but 

“ Tho tender grace of a day that is dead 
'Will never oome back to mo.” 


A SIMILE. 


IT DR. W. HA 2SLTIH1. 


Whin Alpine shepherds call their flocks 
To greener fields in store, 

They take the little lambkins up 
Aud bear them oc before. 

VOL. XLVI.—9 


So Christ, our Shepherd, calls us henoe 
To feirer fields on high. 

By taking first the tender lambs 
That near our bosoms lie. 

m 
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THE ADOLPHE COAT. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 

_ / 



Our illustration of this very novel and stylish . for the basque or tail behind; the collar. A 
garment so clearly depicts the arrangement of l row of tiny holes on the sleeve indicates the 
it, that an explanation is scarcely necessary. In i upper and under portion, the smallest piece 
Paris, for the last few weeks, both high and low > being for the under part. The pattern is cut 
coats have been much worn. Our pattern con- $ to fit a medium-sized figure, and it can easily 
sists of seven pieces*. The front; the back; the < be enlarged er diminished by cutting each piece 
aide-piece, that fits into the back; the sleeve; {a little larger er smaller, as may be required, 
the rovers for the front of bodice; the revers < For a very elegant garment, the rovers should 
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be in white silk, strapped with black velvet, but £ shown with three stars, indicating the center, 
if required for a more useful style, silk, the same | The side-piece is numbered 1, to correspond 
as the dress, or black silk, may be employed. | with fig. 1 on the back. The front is numbered 
The front of the coat is like a dress bodice, open £ 2 under the arm, and fits into the side-piece to 
a little in front, and ornamented with a revers ^ the corresponding fig. 2. The revers for back 
which is carried round the arms and ends in * is numbered 1, and must be placed exactly over 
the revers on the basque. A tiny collar finishes \ the figures 1 of side-piece and back. The front 
the top of the dress behind and just meets the \ revers joins at the two letters A to the back 
revers in front. By consulting the diagram, ^ revers, and the collar meets the revers at B. 
our readers will experience no difficulty in put- J From this diagram, giving the patterns on a 
ting the various pieces together. The back is £ small scale, cut full-sized paper patterns. 



KNITTING-BOX IN WOOL AND PERFORATED CARD. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

This pretty and useful adjunct of the Work- i each piece about half an inch wide. Commence 
Table is composed of coarse perforated card- \ with the dark brown wool, and work a row of 
board, graduated shades of German wool, from $ squares the whole length of the box, leaving an 
dark brown to very bright, light scarlet, and \ alternate square uncovered the same size, upon 
some white 0. P. beads. Cut out four pieces < which, after the wool-work is finished, the white 
of the cardboard ten inches long, and three S 0. P. bead is to be placed. Continue to work 
inches wide; these are for the bottom, the two l these squares of wool in as many shades as will 
sides, and the lid, and must be all the same \ fill up the cardboard; after which, on every 
size; the two pieces which form the ends, are $ alternate square, sew on, with a needle and 
two squares three inches each way. A very $ strong white silk, the O. P. bead. After all the 
regular and even margin must be left round ^ six pieces of cardboard are worked in this mam- 
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nor, bind them all round neatly with n narrow . same manner, and fastened on at each end with 

ribbon, the same color as the light red wool, \ a bow of red ribbon. The lid is then sewn on 
and sew them closely together. The handle is \ the whole length of the back, and tied in the 
formed of a strip of cardboard worked in the $ front with a bo# of ribbon to match the handle. 
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BABY'S TIPPET IN TRICOT ECOSSAIS. 

DT UBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Half ounce of blue or Alpine 
pink, and half ounce of white, single Berlin 
wool: a tricot needle, the stem of which mea¬ 
sures No. 9 Bell gauge; a piece of white sarce¬ 
net for the lining, and two buttons with an 
elastic loop for the fastening at the neck. 

The whole of this Tippet is made in the ordi¬ 
nary tricot stitch; but the arrangement of the 
colors gives it an exceedingly pretty effect, the 
white wool having the appearance of being 
under the pink or blue loops. 

Tub Right Side. —Commence with the pink 
wool and make a chain of 16 stitches, which is 
for the center of the back. 

1st row—Keep the loop on the needle and put 
it into the last chain Btitch but one, take the 
wool up on the hook, and bring it through the 
chain stitch, there will now be two loops on the 
needle; put the needle in the next chain stitch, 
and bring the wool through in a loop as before, 


l when there will be 3 loops on the needle; con- 
| tinuc putting the needle into each chain stitch, 
| and bringing the wool through until there are 
\ 16 loops on the needle; this is termed raising 
> the loops or stitches. Join on the white wool. 
| The wools are cut off every time, the joinings 
| being kept on the wrong side, as they arc co- 
^ vered with the linings. 

$ To “work back.’*—Uso the white wool and 
\ work from left to right thus—take up the wool 
J on the hook and bring it through the two last 
pink loops, * take up the wool again and bring 
\ it through the white loop, and also through the 
<> next pink lx>op; repeat from * until there is only 
| a pink and whito one left on the needle. Join 

!! on the pink wool, and bring it through the re¬ 
maining two loops to finish the row. 

2nd row—Pink. Keep the pink loops on the 
needle and put it into the 2nd pink stitch, that 
is, the upright one to tho left of the edge, take 
j the wool on tho hook and bring it through, so 

I * as to raise a stitch as before, then put the needle 
into the next pink upright loop and raise an¬ 
other stitch, and in the same manner raise a 
4th and f'th pink stitch; leave the rest of the 
> 1st row unworked, as the shaping for the back is 
* now’ to bo made. Join on the whito wool, and 
\ To “work back"—Tako up tho white wool 
\ and bring it through the last two pink loops on 
\ the needle, then take up the wool and bring 
] it through a white and pink loop, tako up the 
\ wool again, bring it through a white and pink 
\ loop: join on the pink, and bring it through the 
I remaining two loops. 

\ 3rd row—Pink. Raise the four pink stitches 
? of the last row, exclusive of the one on the 
l needle, then on tho first, row raise two stitches; 
< join on the white and “work back” os before, 
\ always joining on the pink wool to finish the 
\ last two loops. 

\ -4t.il row.—Pink. Raise the six stitches of the 

\ last row, then raise two more on the first row; 
join on the white and “work back” as before. 
5th row—Pink. Raise the eight stitches of 
5 the last row, then.two stitches on tho first row; 

! 'join on the white and “work back” as before. 
Gth row—Pink. Raise the ten stitches of the 
last row, then raise two more on the first row; 

l ioin on the white and “work back.” 

J 141 
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7th row—Pink. Raise the twelve stitches of 
the last row; then raise three more on the first 
row; join on the white and “work back.” 

8th row—Pink. Raise all the stitches of the 
last row; join on the white, and “work back.” 

Work sixteen rows more the same as the last. 
This will make twenty-four rows, counting the 
short ones at the commencement. At the end 
of the last row, put the needle into a stitch at 
the side of the work, draw the pink wool 
through, and make eight chain stitches rather 
loosely. Cut off the wool, and draw it through 
to fasten it; these chain stitches will be used in 
the following rows; tie the white wool into the 
first of these chain stitches, and work back as 
usual. 

25th row—Pink. Decrease at the beginning 
of this row, by putting the needle into the two 
first stitches of the row, and bringing the wool 
through as one stitch; raise the rest of the 
thirteen stitches as usual, then put the needle 
into the next chain stitch made in the last row, 
and raise a stitch, so that there will be still 
sixteen loops on the needle; join on the white, 
and “work back.” 

Work six row r s more the same as the last. 

Then work tw r enty-seven rows as the eighth 
row, that is, without shaping at the sides. 

To form the Point at the end.—Work six rows 
more, decreasing at the beginning of each row, 
and at the end leaving one stitch unworked each 
time; this finishes one side. 

Tiie Left Side. —1st row*—This side is worked 
on the first row' of the right side, and it will 
make the work neater if the foundation chain 
be unpicked, when the upright loops of the first 
row will be exactly the same as though just 
worked; however, the foundation may be left at. 
the back, if preferred. In either case—com¬ 
mence with the pink wool at the right side of 
the first row, and raise the sixteen stitches of 
it, putting the needle into the upright loops as 
usual; at the end, the two last loops will be 
close together, being raised from the edge stitch. 
Join on the white, and to “work back”—(take 
up the wool, and bring it through two loops 


ERCEAUNETTE. 
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three times); join on the pink and bring it 
through the white %nd pink loops; leave the 
rest of the stitches on the needle. 

2nd row—Pink. Raise the four stitches to the 
left; join on the white, and to “work back”— 
(take up the wool and bring it through two 
loops five times); join on the pink and bring it 
through the white and pink loops. 

3rd row—Pink. Raise the six stitches to the 
left; join on the white, and to “work back”— 
(take up the wool and bring it through tw*o 
loops seven times); join on the pink and bring 
it through the white and pink loops. 

4th row—Work as the last row, raising eight 
loops, and working back nine times instead of 
seven. 

5th row*—Work as the third row, raising ten 
loops, and working back eleven times. 

6th row—Work as the third row, raising twelve 
loops, and working back to the end of the raw. 

Work seventeen rows without shaping it; and 
for the shoulder—• 

24th row—Pink. To increase a stitch, make 
one chain, put the needle into the edge stitch, 
and bring the wool through; then raise fourteen 
loops as usual, which will leave one stitch at the 
end of the row; join on the white, and work back. 

Work six rows more as the last, then twenty- 
seven rows without shaping, and make the point 
the same as the other side. 

The Edge. —1st round—White wool. Work 
a row of single crochet all round the Tippet, 
putting the needle sufficiently deep into the 
work to make it look neat. 

2nd round—Make five chain, miss one, and 
work ono single on the last round; repeat all 
round, and fasten off. 

The Tassels. —Take a card about two inches 
wide, and wind the white wool twenty times 
round it; then with the pink make sixteen chain, 
pass it through the loops at one of the points of 
the Tippet; then place the ends by the side of 
the white folds, take them off the card and 
fasten them together so as to form the top of 
the tassel; making a few hem-stitches round it 
with the pink. Line it, and sew on the buttons. 


QUILT FOR A BERCEAUNETTE. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 


Procubk four pieces of stay-tape, or binding, s by the lines, join together at the ends, and then 
the exact width of that represented at the end \ draw the running tightly, and catch each point 
of this article; run the tape up and down in the | in the inside of the center with the needle and 
same manner and number of times as indicated s thread, and fasten off well, pull out the outer 
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points, and a well formed star will be com- ^ crosses between. The quilt must be eighteen 
pleted. When several aro made, sew together \ stars in breadth and twenty-four in length; line 
firmly in the manner shown in our engraving, \ with blue silk, and trim round with six jftrds of 
and with the common looping-stitch make the > cotton fringe. 
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LADY’S KNITTED WAISTCOAT. 


BY MRS. JANS WEAVER. 



Materials. —15 oz. of black Andalusian wool; 
4 ox. of white; thick steel knitting-needles. The 
knittiff^ for this jacket is done so tightly that ten 
rows of double knitting measure only two inches 
in width. The waistcoat may be done in purple, 
brown, or any other color; our pattern was black, 
with a white border, forming at the top a collar 
round the neck. The waistcoat has two pockets 
on one side, and one on the other. The work 
is begun at the bottom with white wool. Cast 
on 8C8 stitches, and work the double knitting 
in the following manner:—Bring the wool for¬ 
ward, slip 1, pass the wool back, knit 1, turning 
the wool twice round the needle; continue to 
the end of the row. Every row is alike: the 
stitch knitted in one row is the slip stitch in the 
next; it becomes one long loop, which is taken 
as one stitch on the needle. Knit 8 white rows 
and 2 black, 0 white and 2 more black. Before 
completing the border, begin to decrease in the 
center of the back and at tho sides. Count the 
7 stitohes in tho center of tho row, and decrease 
once on each side of theso 7 stitches in every 
second row, so that these 7 stitches may form a 
144 


5 marked stripe. On each side of these 7 stitches 
\ count 82 stitches, then 7, and decrease on each 
\ sido of these last 7 stitches, w hich form & stripe 
j on each side, tho same ns in the back. In every 
| second row there will, therefore, be G decreas- 
| ings. Tho stitches after tho second decreasing. 
| on each sido, belong to tho fronts of the 
\ coat. To complete the border, work 6 more 
I white rows, taking care to decrease as directed. 

\ Next take the black wool, and in the next row 
\ cast off the 1 tirst and the 4 last stitches. When 
Jyou have worked 20 rows with dccreasings, de- 
$ crease in every third instead of in every second 
5 row nine times. The decrcasings aro then com¬ 
pleted. In the Gist row form the blits for the 
t pockets by casting off 80 stitches after the first 
J12 in tho beginning of the row, and before the 
\ last 12 at the end; in the next row cast on the 
i same number of stitches as you have cast off. 
^ and in the same places, and go on working as 
l before. If you wish to form a third pocket, f«>v 
J a watch, make a slit 80 rows higher, by castir r. 
J off 18 Btitcbes in one row, and casting them « r. 
jj again in the next. In the 97lh row begin to iu- 
^ crease in the same place as you decreased b«- 
<forc, but at first only on that side of the 7 
j stitches nearest the back; increase 2 stitches j;» 
s that place in every 17th row. When you have 
| done this regularly 8 times, increase 3 time? 
< (always 2 stitches at a time) on each side of 
S the 7 stitches in every 19th row. Toward the 
> back you have, therefore, increased 16 stitches. 

5 and G in each front, which makes in all 44 
v stitches. Go on working till you have in til 
\ 200 rows. The back is then divided from th** 
i front, to form the arm-hole. To do this, ca:-t 
^ off 4 of the 7 stitches already mentioned, an i 
• go on for the fronts with 180 plain rows, am! 

^ 120 for the back. Cast on 4 more stitches, t«' 
j replace those that you cast off before to form 
\ the arm-hole. After this knit round the whole 
\ work, and begin tho dccreasings on the shot:!- 
I dors. These decrcasings, the same as the for- 
J mer ones, are mado on each side of the 7 stitches. 

; of which the 4 you have jnst cast on must be tin* 
center ones. In tho stripe toward the front tlc- 
| crease every third row, but toward the back 
; only every fourth row; knit in this way 74 rows, 
v After the 12th of these 74 rows, begin the de¬ 
greasings for the nock. Cast off first 4 slit dies 
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(on each side, of course), knit 3 rows without 
casting off, and cast off 3 stitches in the 4th 
row; 3 more plain rows, cast off 3 stitches in 
the next, 3 more plain rows again, and cast off 
3 stitches in the next; afterward oast off 2 
stitches only in every fourth row, and lastly 
only 1. There must remain only 3 or 4 stitches 
in each front. When the 74 rows are completed, 
cast off all the stitches. To make the white 
border in front, a separate strip of knitting is 
worked. Cast on lf>8 stitches in white wool, 
and work, in the same way as round the bottom 
of the waistcoat, 8 white rows, 2 black, 6 white, 
2 black, and G more white. Two borders of the 
same length are required, 1 for each front; in 
the 2nd the button holes are to bo mado by 
casting off 4 or 5 stitches at regular distances, 
and easting them on again in the next row. On 
the 1st border buttons are placed to correspond 
with the button-holes. The borders are then 
sewn down each front. A strip i 3 next worked 


for the collar, in the same manner as the others, 
but, instead of the 6 last white rows, 16 are 
made. The last row is then cast off together 
with the castings on, so that the strip is doubled. 
Round the edge of the collar a row of crochet 
is worked, forming scallops. Each scallop is 
made thus:—1 stitch of double crochet, 2 treble 
crochet, and another double crochet. The collar 
is sewn on inside the neck, and turned back on 
the outside: it can also be fastened on by a row 
of crochet. The ends of the collar are fastened 
to those of the borders in front. Round the 
arm-holes work 2 white rows, 1 black, another 
white, and, for the edging, a row similar to that 
round the collar. Inside the slits, in front, 
place pockets of a convenient size, and bind the 
Blits round with black sarcenet ribbon. It is 
also well to adapt a waistband inside the waist¬ 
coat. which, being fastened with hooka and cyer, 
would raako the garment fit much better, and 
render it more durable. 


PATTERNS FOR CROCHET LACES. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL C1IIT-CIIAT. ^ commonly called malfoll yarrow or silver-weed. The re- 

Fashtonablf. Sttles for Aprons.— A correspondent asks ^ quisitea for drying them arc blotting-paper of a soft and 
concerning the styles of aprons as at present worn. Thoro i absorbent naturo, some thin boards, smooth and flat, (wain- 
are two kindB of aprons, tho useful nod the ornamental; of \ 8Cot oak are best,) a large allowance of old newspaper* to 
the former we shall first treat, and, in the hint* we shall $ P laco between the blotting-paper, if that is not at hand in 
offer on tho subject, we will endeavor to illustrate that tho !| quRutities, and either a screw-press, like a small napkin 
two elements may bo combined. For useful morning wear, $ P rw *S ° r some heavy weight, to placo upou the pile of 
black silk is the most appropriate material; Borne adopt £ loaves and paper a coal-pan full of coals is often as bandy 
black moire, but we think ahandsome port de soie, or what \ ** anything, or a pile of bricks. Many other heavy articles 
ij now frequently called “the new glace,” is in better taste. <; W H1> doubtless, suggest themselves to different people. The 
The leugth of the apron should vary from twenty to twenty- ;> l eavps should bo placed between tho paper as quickly as 
two inches, according to tho height of tho wearer, and the s P 0 * 56 ^! 0 a ^ tor gathering; indeed, on hot days, we recom- 
corners should lie rounded off, which imparts a smarter lock ^ ment l taking a blotting-book, out in which to place, at once, 
to tho apron than when they are left square. If one \ nn - v dolicate specimens, and if driving, it can \x> put undor 
breadth of wido-width silk is used, then the trimming \ tL f cush5on wilh advantage until home is reached. V,e 
should be added around tho edge, so as to increaso the 5; think leaves do best placed between blotting-paper, 
width, and this is frequently managed by a piece of white s ftnd *ben three or four thicknesses of old newspapers, or 
ribbon covered with black lace insertion, edged at both \ a 011 *® other article of that sort, and thus piled up for the 
sides with narrow black ribbon velvet; but we think a ®igbt; the next day they should l>o looked over care- 

better and a newer plan is to put a breadth and a half of \ full y» n »7 turned morsels placed in their proper form, and 
silk in the api*on, and to lay the trimming upon it. Which- s e ^ c K anC0 the curve and genera! shapo attonded to; 
ever plan is adopted, the apron should bo pleated into a l fresh thy paper should bo placed between tho sheets of 
very small compass in front, not moro than seven or eight £ blotting-paper, and after an interval of about two days, tho 
inches in width; the pockets should run slantwiso from tho ^ "bole of tho paper should be again changed. Half a quire 
outside toward the center, commencing six inches from tho £ cartridge-pape^, made by ribbon passed through th» 
tip. The newest style of ornament for apron is chenille % P a I )(?r a ^ tho fold, into a rough book, is one of tho best 
embroidery, either black or colored. The chenille plaits, ^ mcaafl °f keeping tho leaves unbroken until required fon 
either blue and green, or mauve and black, placed flat i* use » and ^ that is likely to bo some time, strips of gummed 
around the edge of tho upron, and indicating the pockets, s l ,a P or from the edges of the sheet of postage stamps can bo 
is also a popular style of trimming; as these plaits are s placed, in two or three places, across tho main stem to re¬ 
in-tun ted upon a foundation, they can bo sewn on without $ kiin l ar g e r leaves in their jplacea. 
difficulty. Graduated rows of black velvet, embroidered £ - 

with either jet or steel bonds, are also used; these are gene- ? Going Back to the First Empire. —All the accounts from 
rally arranged across tho apron, which, in these cases, is \ Paris represent fashions as tending, more and more, to the 
frequently left square at the corners. Others have rows of '< stylos of the first Empire. The waists appear daily to be 
colored ribbon velvet (either mauve or blue) placed in § worn shorter, and tho large buckles and wide waistband* 
wave! lines or Vandykes upon the apron, and these are > without ends are again taken into favor. Steel ornaments, 
edged with Maltese lace at both sides; the lace may be ^ which were likewise worn during tho first Empire, have 
cither black or white, according to taste. Many aprons are again become very fashionable, and steel combs and steel 
ftNo braided with black Russian braid, but in all cases the $ car-rings are worn. Ornaments are also made in tho antique 
p keff, whether real or simulated, are generally indicated ^ style, and car-rings aro attaining proportions which appear 
with tho same style of trimming ns that which is arranged ^ ridiculous; they are worn completely outside the small 
r: und the apron, only in the former place it is in smaller 5; bonnets now so fashionable. The usual style of arranging 
dimensions. A thick silk cord, with tassels at tho end cor- > the hair underneath the bonnet is to turn it back from tbe 
responding with tho trimming, is used for fastening the < temples in a roll, leaving the oars entirely bore, then to 
apron round the waist. The newest tassels aro ornamented ? arrange a second roll ut tho top; this has a small frixette in- 
ali round with bell-buttons; these are moro effective than ^ side of it, and tho hair, instead of being rolled back, is rolled 
pi ixii silk ones. For white dresses, the light pink, blue and ^ forward; it is almost tho same style which was adopted last 
mauve glaco silk aprons aro prettiest. These are made ^ year, but is less exaggerated. Curls find a place in almost 
upon the same plan as the black ones, but are usually trim- ^ every head-dress, but only at the back or sides, never is 
mod with white lace, which is laid flat around tho edge. % front. Plaits worn as coronets aro again resumed, and con- 
Thc color of the apron should always match either the waxst- $ sidered very distinguished. The hair is arranged in a very 
band or sash (whichever may be adopted,) with tho whito s complicated style for evening parties, etc.; gold combs and 
or ligbt-colored morning dress. i flowers at tho back are the usual ornaments; comb# are 

- $ made much more elaborately than formerly, and are en- 

Drting and Collecting Ferns. —>’ow Is tho time of year 5 riched with a gold fringe, but during the day-time the 
for drying and collecting ferns for spray work. In places 5 style of arranging the hair has latterly become much more 
where many varieties or different species of the fern tribo !; simple. Many young ladies are wearing the antique ban- 
are difficult to obtain, there aro several other leaves that delete, or fillets, bound around their hoads; these narrow 
will prove very useful to give a difference of outline, so <| hands are made of velvet, eiubroidored in blue or white 
essential in making up an elegant design; amongst these 5 beads; they are tied at the back, and terminate with flow- 
v/ill bo found the smaller leaves of tho common bramble, s ing ends; it is a very good style, particularly far those wha 
several of tho buttercups and wild crane’s-bills or gero- < have regular features. Note are still fashionable, and they 
niuxuB, and the hair-like leaf of the Achillea mill\folia t l - are ornamented in various ways, 
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REVIEW 


BOOKS. 


Ocr Novelets and Stories. —We think wc do not exag- ^ Stumbling-Blocks. By (Sail Hamilton y author qf“ Qjuntry 
gerate when we say, that the stories of this Magazine ore, s Living." 1 r ol. t 16 mo. Boston: Tick nor dk Fields.— It is 
by general consent, admitted to bo better than those of s no socrot, we believe, that the author of “Country Living” 
others. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Prank Leo Bonedict, and ? and “Gala Days,” is a Miss Abby Dodge, of the town°of 
the author of “Tho Second Life,” are writors of a higher s Hamilton, Massachusetts. She is certainly one of the most 
rank than contribute to uny cotemporary of a similar class: < entortaining writers of hor kind wo hare in America: her 
and they write exclusively for “ Peterson.” The Blooming- > essays, especially those in which “ Halicarnassus” figures, 
ton (Ill.) Democrat says, on this point:—“Some of the beat $ are inimitable. In her prosent volnmo sho trios a moro 
authors in America writo for Peterson; and its literature is $ serious strain. But those who remember her article on 
not of that extremely improbable and nervous style that £ “Our Civil War,” need not be told that she is hardly leas 
characterizes most light literature of tho day; it is not so j successful in earnest, thoughtful writing, than in playful 
overwrought in its characters os to do on injury to its f satire. We commend tho present work as an uble one, with- 
readers, which is the great fault of mo6t of the light litcra- J out committing ourselves, however, to all of its opinions, 
ture afloat in the land. Peterson', i. alao tho cheapest \ Darina, and Daylight. A Kovel. By Mr, Mary J 
Magazine, of it. cl.es, published in America.” I IIolmu . 1 r< 12 J, % cw Tork; cartoon ZLuZn 

5 is ^0 author of various popular fictions; among them: 

Advaxcb ix OCR Club Prices.— It will be seen, by refer- \ “Lena Rivers,”and “Tempest and Sunshine.” Her present 
ring to the cover, that wo have slightly increased our prices J story is not inferior to the best of its predecessors. It is a 
to clubs. We resisted this advanco longer than any cotem- * tale of American, or, more strictly speaking, New England 
porary, but the enormous riso in paper, to say nothing of \ lifo, and, without being of the first rank, is ugreeablytold, 
the rise in printing, binding, wages, etc., has compelled us \ excellent in its moral, and full of interest. The character 
to give in, at hist. Our prices still continue, however, lower 5 of Nina is drawn with great delicacy, and enlists the foel- 
than those of any cotemporary. This is owing to our largo ' ings of tho render from the first. Mr. CarlMon, we believe, 
edition, which enables us to publish tho Mogazino cheaper is tho publisher of all of Mrs. Holmes’ novels 
than if the edition w« .mailer: an advantage it i. for tho ji Ntighbar JackwooJ , By g T rroMyc.' 1 vol., , 2 >no , 
interest of the pubhc, a. well a. of oumelve., to keep up. $ BotUm . j, R K(ton d a ._ Tllia la a new editbn of , 
The advance i. compantttvelp a tnflo for each .uUcriber, which WM flr8t publiihcJ ecvonU yea „ RnJ wUbh WM 
hnt the ^gregato will enable u. to maintain, in .plto of written by the popular author of “CuOJo’e Cave.” A re- 

Tvimip pnarinir twi^a a a m «iaL *1, ^ _i a . # i ... * 


©i mree anu nvo mere is no increase of prico at all. s *i, Sa -- m .,, , . , 

_ F $ 411,8 respect, Mr. Trowbridgo is worthy of imitation, not 

The Portrait op a Husband.—I n ono of our numbers, $ °" ly by many AluerIcan authors, but by several English 

last year, wo published a story about a husband who wus $ °“ e * alSO * 

always reading the newspaper. In the prosent nurnbor wo > Haunted Hearts. By the author of “ The Lamplighter .” 
give a porirait of ono of tho husbands of this class. It has f 1 12 mo • Boston : J- E. Tilton dk Cb.—The popularity, 

been pronounced, by several wives who have such bus- £ which m,m Cummins acquirod by her “Lamplighter,” will 
bands, a capital likeness. $ 1)0 much increased, we think, by the present novel. Tho 

$ story turns upon a tragedy, which has become celebrated 

- - --——~~~ s in New Jersey, and which, though already used by moro 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS $ than ono writer, has sufficient vitality to answer the pur* 

rr-x r .i • -> sy ., _ * $ poses of Miss Cummins also. Angio, tho heroine, is a par- 

The Lad>eS Gu.de to True POUUna. and Perfect Man- )■ ticularly loveable creation. The volume U neatly printed. 
Tier, By Mt„ Le.lie. 1 «*., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peter- $ as are all of the Tilton publication.. 
son rf Brothers .—Who does not romember Miss Leslie’s $ r ,„ T ... n .. . „ __ , 

iniutltablo story, “ Sire. Washington Pott.” originally pub- J . ™ f ,,, 

„ ... , , * „„ ’ ° J * broidery. By Miss Lambert. 1 vol., 12 wo. Philada: T 

lisbed, we believe, as a prize tale? That Miss Leslie is the ^ I _ _ ' 

„ tuia i i a t . . s B. fxterson dk Brothers .—Of the many works of this chn- 

nutbor of this book. Any ono who knew her, and her it » » ,« ... ; . * . 1 

thorough way of doing everything, know, that the work is ™ M °™ 1 ,k6 P rM< f “ °“ of " ,0 bMt - 

« good of It. kind a. it was pomtlble to make. The book 1. I » 'T ° ‘l**' ^ 

really (so for a. any book can be) a guide and manual for 5 *’ knl ‘“ n «. “ >”*' WOTk , P™'«n 

. .. 1 .. ' b , , r t work, Turkish work, and all the other mysteries of the 

ladies, as regards conversation, manners, dress, introduc- s i * „• , *, . 9 

a- j a s aa . , ... . .. s work-table aro described intelligently ami at leDzth. 

tion, conduct in the street and whila traveling, deportment < . 6 J ® 

in gentlemen’s society, letter-writing, and the thousand and i* The ^ aine Woodt - Ey Henry D. Thoreau. 1 vol., 10 mo. 
one other things which it behoves overy well-bred woman £ Boston: Ticlcnor <& Fields. No man ever wrote more 
to know. I heartily and appreciatingly of woods and streams, of birds 

„ ,_, „ a t. w» , > and animals, of nature in all her manifold aspects, than 

Barbara's History. By Amelia B. Edwards. 1 vol.. 8 vo. 5 .. » * », m ™ .. . 

-p. y.. fZ' \ the late Mr. Thoreau. There are three articles In this 


New York: Harper dk Brothers .—We can trace the influence 
of “Jane Eyre” in this novel; but, nevertheless, it is a story 
of much power and freshness. The impulsive, yet noblo 
character of the heroine is well delineated; so is the crabbed, 
disputatious aunt; and so, too, the hero, Hugh Farquhar. 
We have had no better fiction on our table for a year or 
two. A cheap edition. 


volume, “Ktaadn,” “Chesuncook,” and “The Allegory of 
£ East Branch,” and each is worth the price of tho volume. 
The Deformed. By Mrs. Marsh. 1 voL, 8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson dk Brothers .—Wo are glad to'see a new edition 
of this story, whioh is one of the very best evor written, 
s even by Mrs. Marah. 


nezeen eteaunjui tears; or, Sketches of a GirVs Life , < ^ m 4 ^ «r 

written by her sister. With an Introduction by Bev. 2t. & \ Cb ~’ A book for the young folk, well written in all respects, 
Foster, D. D. 1 vol., 10 mo. New York: Harper dk Brothers .— j» and caJculated, we should think, to do muoh good. 

A touching record of a pure and Christian life. One such $ Cbimn Phillis. 1 vol., 8 ro. New York: Harper dk 
narrative is worth a whole library of casuistical reasoning, i* Brothers .—Said to be by tho author of “ The Story of 
It is in reading such books that faith grows luminous. Tho s Elizabeth,” but, though almost Pre-Raphaelitiah, hardly so 
Tolume is very handsomely printed. £ good. 
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148 SWIMMING FOE LADIES.-HORTICULTURAL. 


• * »*////-T 'r/ r s * f\r rs- 

SWIMMING FOR LADIES. NO. I. 

How to Strike Out. —Swimming is becoming quite a 
necessary accomplishment for ladies. Our summons arc so 
hot that this relaxation is as healthful as it is pleasant. In 
many of our principal cities swimming schools for ladies 
are already established. The first thing to learn is how to 
strike e^ut. Some competent friend, or teacher, ought to 
show how this is douc: it cannot well be described in words. 
The motion is very like that of a frog in swimming: if the 
learner will watch a frog, she may, perhaps, catch the knack. 

A first attempt does not always provo successful. But 
instances ore not unfrequont in which, after one or two 
attempts having proved total failures, it has been found, 
upon another trial, that the stroko was acquired, almost as 
if by accident. Once known, it is known forever. There is 
a certain sort of mechanical action in swimming which is 
never forgotten. Long absence from the water may, and 


5 time which it is advisable to spend in the water atone rime 
< must depend upon individual constitutions. But • bey 


? who bathes once a day, or less frequently, should not. *« 
s think, reifiain more than a quarter of an hour in the wao 
j and all that time should be spent in vigorous action. A 
\ good brisk rubbing, and a sharp walk after the bath (wh* b 
| should in no case be taken just after a meal) will addt-tr.c 

I beneficial effects to be derived from it. 

HORTICULTURAL. 

FrnE-Pj.ACP.8 ix Summer.— An open fire-place is always i 
j! blot in summer. In winter the bright coals, or bU- ^ 
| wood, make a flre-placo the most cheerful part of ar Mv 
\ but in summer, the smoke-stained grates, or walls, ar> r <* 
■j ugliest features of the apartments. To close up th* t •* 
> place, with a chimney*board, injuriously affects vontilat: r 


will, probably, occasion a fast swimmer to swim slowly, and 
one who c >uld swim a mile without being tired, to rest, 
panting, after a distance of fifty yards lias been accom¬ 
plished. But tlie hands never forget to perforin their paid, 
or the legs to act in unisou with the hands. 

TVe have heA-d that persons have acquired the art, as it 
were, intuitively, without previous thought or tuition, and 
that they have, on the first attempt, made tho astonishingly 
pleasant discovery that they could swum. So far os our ex¬ 
perience is concerned we should think such cases rare. Wo 
have also heard that persons have ondoavored to swim, and, 
after a fair amount of perseverance, failed. But wo cannot 
conceive that any one making a determined effort, and ob¬ 
taining some knowledge of tho principles of tho art, can 
roally fail to learn. It is certainly not so difficult of acqui- 
Bition as waltzing. But it is much more likely that ladies 
will be discouraged, and abandon all attempts to swim, than 
that they will give up waltzing, which is considered on ab¬ 
solutely essential part of a lady's education. There would 
not, perhaps, be so many accomplished dancers if every 
false step w as followed by a partial suffocation, as is too 
often the case in learning to swim. This is easily obviated 
by closing tho mouth diroctly tho hood begins to sink, and 
raising the arms out of tho water, which is the surest means 
of at once coming to an upright position. After this, mala a 
fresh start fr**ca the feet and endeavor to conquer the error. 

To hollo., the bock is ono of the greatest adjuncts to suc¬ 
cess. We have always noticed that swimmer* whose backs 
were the moot hollowed swam with the greatest coso, and 
achieved the greatest distances. Good swimmers scarcely 
break tho surface of tho water in plain swimming. Tho 
commencement of tho stroke with the hands should be 
nearly at tho surface, at its conclusion tho hands will bo 
much below, aud acting as the blade of an oar does. Tho 
best straightforward swimming is that which is fastest and 
least jerky. There should never be a cessation of motion, 
because the stroko of the hands and feet should be so timed 
that at the same moment one ends, the other is beginning, 
or in some state shert of completion. As advance is made 
by the learner, she will find out the advantageous moment 
for taking a breath between each stroke, and that tho 
rapidity of the strokes themselves may be increased with 
great advantage. 

Wc enter onr protest against air-jackets, corks, etc. 
Nearly all the b.x*ks upon swimming which we have read 
take a similar view of their use. But there are valuable 
aids to the bather who finds it difficult to learn from printed 
directions, and has not the advantage of a good instructress. 
The first of those is mutual help. A friend who will placo 
her hands under the learner's breast, lending a little addi¬ 
tional support to that afforded by the water, may do good 
service. The only objection to this plan is that it necessi¬ 
tates one lady standiug partially immersed in watt r. This 
is very ebjectionablo if continued, as is, indeed, every kind 
of loitering on banks and in dressing-boxes. The length of 


^ though, otherwise, this is a cheap and pretty expedh v. 

! Tho best plan is to uso a fender-bosket, filled with gry%:u,- 
plants, tho baskets made rather deep, end lined with tia •< 
\ keep in the moisture. The baskets being filled up w/s 
^ some light and clcun material—moss that has been » 1 
^ purified, or cocoa fibre, or saud even—the plants have tic r 
v roots protected, and thus Inst a marvelous time. TFb&t *j.i 
> there bo for such a group more exquisite than azal-,* 
\ placed amidst spreading ferns, and bucked eithorby gn*n 
^ croepcra, or by their own reflection? For edging, t*v, v? 
^ shall want things, and hero is the I sole pis, a pretty, gr**e 
s ful kind of grass, which hangs down in a fringe round <"* 
!; edge, plenty, too, of small trailers and little miiurandyv _* 

! ' well as tho tiniest ivies. Rosoe aro^indecd, always **•!! 

placed every whe.re, and whether it be an a mm, or a wide-fcd 
>, groon spreading fern,a little palm-tree, orarbophal*dr*r- 
^ Ing—any one or these things looks well to form a cent?. 

^ To train up the sides of the mantle-piece, nothing 1> 

!; ruoro suitable than ivies, or kangaroo vinca (Ctssus at:kr 
^ /few). If trellises form tho back, the same may stit: t* 
s used—only certainly tho ipomoeas should not be forg i?^ 
^ A largo pot of cnlystegia does also extremely troll t» |§ 
} for this sort of purpose. It resembles, with much close:*** 

<; that great white wild bindweed, which, indeed, may chU# 
^ laurol hedges, but is not for that less beautiful, as its «-* 
> pure whit© bells creep out amidst dark leaves. 

^ The basket requires much green. Some poopla, perta** 

^ may be guilty of using freshly cut brunches planted in 
;* to preserve them. But it is so very easy to have al*ay* 

<! abundance of green bushes and pretty evergreens gnwa in 
l large pots on purpose, that, except on an emergency, eo 
v one noed be at a loss, and if it is a mere affair of asu^ 
i night, the pretty cut green branches will answer eTeryjpir* 

) pose. Uovso-chcstuut boughs have quite a charming 
s' planted, so to say, iu large jars, which are filial upfuU't 
I; water. The piuuacles of white blossoms and theclat>t<> 

$ of wide, flat leaves look, when well-arranged, remartib* 
s artistic. Great boughs, too. of ivy last very long, and tkf* 
i things am be placed very well in wide-mouthed stone 
\ tho water having in it some lumps of charcoal for freshw**. 
v and the bough being kept in its place, and the air extluJ*'' 

\ by clay. Clay is, indeed, much used now by many p v » :l " 
for flowers. Little heaps of clay fill most of the best dr^-d 
flower-basket*, and the tenacious substance retain* ‘he 
^ flowers in placo. 

s But now we must go higher, and refer to the chimety 
I piece. Some people leave tho ornaments on the wan* 1 * 

> flab as usual. Perhaps, when these are figures, they®*! 
v not look out of place. But others place more flowers 
\ having a green tier l>elow, and keeping a lino of eh* f 
j flowers to fill a low liasket here These baskets should he 
s made up on strong pieces of wood, which has green 
^ beneath it to avoid any harm to tho marble. The pretty* 

J; shape, perhaps, for these, is that with drooping edges: 
i edge turned out all round and lying down like a 
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0 loping roof—the flowers and leaves lie on this in such a na- < 
turul way. Long trailers of tradeaeantia are extremely well ^ 
suited here, and if creepers are not used below, a few of v 
these long drooping plants would look as nice as anything. > 
Low and spreading azaleas, roses in bloom pegged down, { 
little drooping fuchsias, lobelias, and ferns would do well s 
h*re; gloxinias and begonias would seem more in place ; 
below, perhaps, though we might havo such gloxinias as > 
would be a mass of beauty. $ 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 

Kg* Every receipt in this cook-book hat been kited by a j 
practical housekeeper. 

TABLE RECEIPTS. 

T) Roast a Green Goose. —Pick the feathers from tho 
K>Hi£e with care, and singe it. Many people object to force- 
nveat In a greon goose, thinking that it detracts from its 
delicate flavor, and, in this cose, the inside is seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and a lamp of batter is placed in it. But 
should forcemeat be desired, a mild one can be made with 
three moderate-sized onions, which must first be parboiled 
and then chopped up, a handful of fine bread-crumbs, half 
an ounce of dried sage leaves, rubbed fine, salt, black pep¬ 
per, a little cayenne, and a slice of fresh butter. Mix all 
?h« ; *e well together in a basin, and put them into tho inside 
of the goose; truss it, and tie it firmly at both ends, and 
roa.it it at a brisk, clear fire for an hour, or even lew, ac¬ 
cording to the size; dust it with flour, and baste it con-1 
timially with butter. It is a good plan to baste it three or !; 
four times with cold butter, which will make tho flesh rise 
better than when it is basted out of tho dripping-pan. When ■; 
ft is sufficiently cooked, dredgo it with flemr, and baste it 
until H is covered with froth and looks a good brewn color. 
Pour a rich brown gravy over tho dish, and servo either > 
sorrel or onion sauce with it. Many people approve of a : j 
Urge wineglassful of warm port-wine, with & little mado ;! 
mustard in it, being poured through the apron of the goose 
before It is served; frequently, also, cayenne pepper and 
salt arc substituted for the mustard. ^ 

Beef Choked in a French Manner. —We have been re- ; 
quested to insert the following receipt in our present nura- S 
her. If the directions are carefully carried out, an excellent $ 
dish, to be eaten cold, is the result:—Procure five pounds \ 
from a buttock of beef, and three-quarters of a pound of S 
fat bacon; cut the latter into thin strips, and roll each strip ^ 
separately in a seasoning of parsley and pepper, and then £ 
lard the beef thickly over with them. Place somo veal l 
bones at the bottom of an earthenware pan, which has a < 
cover to it, tie the larded beef round with a fillet, and place £ 
It upon the bones Then pour over it, very slowly, two l 

Me spoonfuls of rum, taking care that tho rum sinks gra- < 
dually into tho beef. Place a thin slice of bacon at the top, > 
then wash and cut up the following vegetables:—A few \ 
Preuch carrots, an onion, half a turnip, and one bead cf ^ 
celery. Put these into the pan, together with three bay » 
leaves, somo peppercorns, and a bunch of savory herbs tied > 
no in a muslin bag, and pour over tho whole a large break- ; 
f jstcupfal of stock. Cover tho pan, and, to prevent the J 
aroma from escaping, paste a strip of paper round where > 
the lid joins. Bake in a moderate oven for four hours; $ 
garnish, when cold, with savory jelly and with the vege- \ 
i tables which have been stewed with the meat. > 

Ducks Stewed with Olives. —Put a duck into a stewpan, < 
with salt, onions, carrots, celory, some pieces of ham, cut j 
very small, and some\ravy; let tho whole stow somo time i 
over a very slow fire. In the meantime, boil the quantity i 
of olives necessary for the purpose for half an hour, and > 
drain them; cut the fruit from tho stones, and put it into $ 
the stewpan, with the duck, etc., and leave all to stew until 
tho duck is quite done. ' 
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Sorrel &n«ce.—This is a favorite sauce in many parts of 
Prance, and is made in the following mannerProcure 
about three pints of sorrel, the fresher the better. Strip 
the leaves from the stalks, and put thorn into a saucepan 
which is lined with white enamel, and add a quarter-pound 
of butter, and season with pepper and salt. Stir it while It 
stews, and, when tender, press all the juice from it. Chop 
it up oa finely as possible, return It to the saucepan, boil it 
up, and add tho beaten yelks of two eggs and half a tea* 
cupful of cream, with a small quantity of pounded sugar. 
This sauce is generally servod with a green goose. 

VEGETABLES. 

Forced Tomatoes. —Prepare tho following forcemeat:— 
Two ounces of mushrooms minced small, a couple of shalots, 
likewise minced, a small quantity of parsley, a slice of lean 
ham, chopped fine, a few savory herbs, and a little cayenne 
and salt. Put all these ingredients into a saucepan, with a 
lump of butter, aud 6tew all together until quite tender, 
taking care that they do not burn.\ Put it by to cool, and 
then mix with them some bread-crumbs and the well-beaten 
yelks of two eggs. Choose largo tomatoes, as nearly of tho 
somo size as possible; cut a slico from tho stalk ond of each, 
and take out carefully tho seeds and juice; fill them with 
the mixture which has already been prepared, strew thorn 
over with bread and some melted butter, and bako them in 
a quick oven until they assume a rich color. They are a 
good accompanimont to veal or calfs-head. 

7b Cbok Beans in a French Style. —Choose small young 
beans, and strip off the cuds and stalks, throwing them, as 
prepared, into a dish full of cold spring water, and, when 
all are finishod, wash and drain them well. Boil them in 
salted boiling water, in a largo saucepan, and drain them, 
after which put them into an enameled stewpan, and shako 
them over the firo until they aro quite hot and dry; then 
odd about throe ounces of fresh butter, and a tublospoonful 
of veal or chicken broth; the butter must be broken up Into 
small lumps. Season with white pepper, salt, aud the juice 
of half a lemon strained. Stir them well over a hot firo for 
five minutes, and serve them in a vegetable-dish very bot. 

7b Prtserve Green Feat for Winter Use .—Carefully shell 
the peas; then place them in tho canisters, not too largo 
ones; put iu a small piece of alum, about the size of a horse- 
bean, to a pint of peas. When the canister is ful of peso, 
fill up the interstices with water, and solder on the lid per¬ 
fectly air-tight, and boil |he canisters for about twenty 
minutes; then remove them to a cool place, and by tho 
timo of January thoy will be found but little inferior to 
fresh, newly gathered peas. Bottling is not so g<>od, at 
least we have not found it so; for the air gets in, the liquid 
turns sour, and the peas acquire a bad taste. 

Stewed Tomatoes. —Arrange them in a single layer, and 
pour over them as much gravy as will reach to half their 
height. Stew them very gently until the undersides are 
dono; then turn and finish stewing them. Thicken the 
gravy with flower and butter, or a little arrow-root and 
cream. 

pus i&vis, arc. 

Cucumbers Preserved to hkitate Ginger. —Take small en¬ 
cumbers, with tho flowers and stalks on them, and some 
large ones gathered dry; pot them Into a stone Jar, with 
salt and water enongh to cover them; then put cabbage 
leaves on the top to eover them close, and set them In the 
chimney-corner for a fortnight, until they are turned yel¬ 
low; then drain the water away, and throw away the cab¬ 
bage leates, which will smell very strong, almost to putre¬ 
faction; split the large ones, take eut the seeds, put them 
in an earthen pipkin over the firo, with weak salt and 
water; cover them cloee, and let them green gently for ten 
hours, when they will leok a little green, and are very 
clean; take them off the lire and drain them, and put them 
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into cold water, fitting them twice e day for two dey.; 5 Cbwcree of StviOt Oro^iyt.-Von off tho peel rery 
then drain them, and dry them In a Bne cloth. Hare r«dy thin, and, with it. own weight of line ™g«. b®* It to a 
a thin eymp, with a good deal of whole ginger boiled In it, palp. Put it down tight in a jar, and keep it for me. It ia 
and gome lemon-peel; when it if cold, pour it on the cncum- } good for flavoring puddings or apple-pie. 
her. Boil up the cyrup every day, for a fortnight, and, when ^ homb-mam wikbb. 

it is cold, pour it on os before. Tie them down with a Wad- \ y^inefrem Unripe Grape *.—Provide forty pounds of full- 
dor, and a leather and a paper under it, and keep them in a $ * ^ grape> . pick out M unsound ones, then 

cool, dry place. A pint of water to a pound of sugar is a < tho ^ oneg b y moans of a sieve. Put the fruit 

good proportion for the syrup. j lnto ft fcft een or a twenty-gallon tnb; bmiao In small pcr- 

To Preserve Rhubarb.— Cut, without peeling or splitting, < tion ^ #3 to hurst the berries without crushing the seed, 
six pounds of ordinary-sized rhubarb into pieces about an | p our npon them four gallons of water; stir and squeeze 
inch long; put it, with the rind of a lemon, into tho Btew- > witk tbo hands until the juice and pulp are separated 
pan, in which must be about a tablespoonful of water, to s from the Beetig and skins. In twelve or twenty-four hours 
keep it from burning; let it boil till tender, then^with a i 8train tli6 whole through a canvas bag, and pass through 
strainer, take out the fruit, and add to the juice five pounds < tho fni[t a ga u on c f fr<»h water. Noxt, dissolve ia the 
of sugar; boll this forty minutes, then again put in the $ j uice twcaty pounds of refined sugar, and add water, if re¬ 
fruit and boil ten minutes. This is one of tho most delicious } to make up tho whole liquor to eleven gallons; let 

preserves we ever tasted. Another way :—To six pounds \ it rem ^ u the tub, cover it with a blanket, ovor which 
of rhubarb, cut small, add four pounds and a half of sugar, \ placc a board, and let the temperature be from fifty to sixty 
either moist or lump, tut the latter is preferable; squeeze \ degre06 0 f tho thermometer; in a day or two, according to 
the juice of two lemons, and the rind, shred very small; \ the Byin ptoma of fermentation, draw off the liquor into a 
boil all together until it becomes a jelly. Sometimes it \ ton _ ga u on ca*k to ferment, keeping it fillod up to near the 
takes two hours to do It properly. We think the reason pro- < bung-bole. When the fermentation becomes somewhat 
served rhubarb so seldom keeps is, that people only boil 5 ^oguid, drive in the bung, and boro a hole In its side, into 
it as long as other preserves, whereas it takes considerably \ which drivo a wooden peg. In every case loosen the peg, 
longer. \ bo that the air may escape, and, when there appear no 

Preserved Apricots , Peaches , and Plums, in Brandy.— \ loa g er , bubbles, drive in tho peg tightly. The wine 
Gather your fruit before it is quite ripe; prick them with a < boing thus made, it Bhouid be set in a cool cellar, and re- 
pln on each side, put them into a stewpan full of fresh i nmin tliere until about tho end of December, when, to en- 
sprlng water, and stew them gently until you can pass a ' #ure itB ft n 0 noss, it should be racked in a fresh cask, to clear 
pin with facility to the stone of the fruit, when take them \ it from itg flrgt i ee * Should It then prove too sweot, instead 
from the jmn and put them to drain on a sieve. Whilst $ ((f racing it, tho fermentation should be renewed by stir- 
draining, prepare a syrup, which, when tho fruit is nicely : ring up tbo i CQB , 0 r by rolling the cask. Sometimes, if the 
arranged In a tureen, should bo thrown on it boiling hot, » wino be examined, on a clear, celd day in February or 
aad so left for twenty-four hours, when the fruit is again . March> it would be found flue enough to bottle. If it be 
put to drain, and tho syrup boiled for one hour, and poured : ^tod, it should be fined in the usual way with isinglass, 
boiling hot over the fruit once more. On the third day £ a vcry 8WC et os well as brisk wine be wished, the quan- 
arrange the fruit in the preserving-pots and boll the syrup ^ tity of gugar f or ten gallons should be increased to thirty 
to a proper consistency. When cold, mix it with brandy, J To ensure briskness without excessive sweetness, 

in the proportion of two-thirds syrup to one-third brandy, s tbo preportion of tho fruit should be fifty pounds to twentj- 
and pour it over tho fruit. v fi V o pounds of sugar. If tho sweetness should pass off from 

To Dry Apricots and PinerApple .—Pare them, and halve s wine thus made, chock tho fermentation by racking aad 
four pounds of apricots, weighing them afterward, put them ^ fining, and it will l>c speedily fit for use. Observe that 
in a dish,and strew upon them three pounds of Bifted sugar; ^ the husks of the grapes bo fermented in the vat with the 
when It melts, set the fruit over a stove to simmer very ^ liquid. 

gently As each pieco becomes lender, take it out and put J Rhubarb Wine .— Take the green stalks or stems of the 
it into a china bowl. When all are done, and the boiling < rhubarb plant, and bruise them, in & mortar or otherwise, 
heat a little abated, pour the syrup over them. In a day or \ to a pulp. Put this into an open tub, and to five pounds of 
two remove the syrup, leaving a little in oach half. In a | pulp add one gallon of cold spring water. Let it infase 
day or two still moro turn them, and so continue daily turn- < three days, stirring it frequently; on the fourth day, strain 
ing until quite dry, in the sun, or a warm place. Keep them \ 0 ff the liquor, and to each gallon add three pounds of loaf 
in boxes with layors of paper. < sugar; stir it until the sugar be dissolved, and there will be 

A Preserve qf Walnuts.— Pierce your nuts several times ^ formed a crust, or head, which should be skimmed off. Pot 
with a fork, and boil them in water until they begin to be \ tho clear wine into a cask, but do njt stop it down. If it 
tender* take them out of the water, and, when cold, mako <j begins to ferment, rack it into another cask; in about s 
a hole through every one with a pretty large bodkin, and i fortnight, stop it down, and lot it remain for six month*, 
introduce a piece of candied lemon or citron. Make a syrup \ when it should be racked, and again stopped down; but if 
of brown sugar and a little water (the sugar to the weight l the wine should have lout any of its original sweetness, add 
of vour nuts.) and boll your nuts well untU the sugar has \ a sufficient quantity of loaf-sugar, and stop it down; taking 
penetrated to the center; then put them into preserve- < care, in all cases, that the cask be full In a month, or six 
nots. filling them with thick syrup, and tie them up like j weeks, it will be fit to bottle. 

jctlios. \ Orange Wine. —Pare one hundred Seville oranges very 

* Orange Jaw.—Get the clearest Seville oranges you ean, \ thin, put the peel into nine gallons of water, and boil it ix 
cut them in halves, and clear the pulp and juice from peel ton or twelve hours, until it has lost color and taste; strata 
and seeds. Bbil the peel in bard water until it is quite \ the liquor into a tub scrupulously clean. Add the juke of 
tender changing the water two or three times while it Is j the oranges, and twenty-eight pounds of sugar, and sto 
boiling’* pound it in a mortar, and add it to the fruit. Put \ all together until the sugar is dissolved. Let it stand three 
the fruit. Juice, and peel all together into a preserving-pan, \ or four days, then eask it. Add six pounds of raisins, snd 
with double its weight of sugar. Let it cook over a slow i work it with yeast spread on a toast Keep the cask filled 
fire for half an hour, and then put it in the preserve-pots; 1 up, and, when the wlus has done working, bung It up, and 
cover It with brandy paper, and tie it down doss. 1 let it be for a year, when it may be bottled. 
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Good Elderberry Wine, —To every three quarts of elder¬ 
berries add one gallon of water, and let them stand for three 
days in an earthen pan; then boil op all together. For every 
gallon of water take three pounds of good moist sugar, and 
place it into a small copper; strain the liquor off on the 
sugar, and for every ten gallons of wine take one ounce of 
ginger, half an ounce of cloves, and one ounce of whole 
allspice; tie the spices in a separate bag of muslin, and boil 
up the whole for about twenty minutes or half an hour; let 
it stand in the pan till cold, placing in the liquor a thick 
piece of toast with a littlo yeast on it. When quite cold, 
pour the liquor into the barrel; let it work out of the bun^- 
liole, and fill up, as you would for beer, as long as it works. 
About Christmas it will be fit for bottling, and a little 
brandy, added to each bottle, is a great improvement. | 
Curacoa. —To make a quart, take a pint of the strongest \ 
rectified spirit, odd to it two and a half drachms of the sweet j 
oil of orange-peel, and shake it up. Add half a pint of the j 
clear syrup, and cold, boilod water enough to make the j 
quantity a quart. Mix it thoroughly, and let it stand, 
closely covered, until the following day. Then line a fun- j 
nel with a piece of muslin and with filtering-paper, and j 
filter the Curacoa until it is bright. This liquor is an ex- j 
ccllent cordial; one teaspoonfol In a gloss of water makes a ! 
very refreshing summer drink. j 

Ginger Wine. —Boil two and a half ounces of sliced ginger 5 
with eight pounds of sugar, soven gallons of water, and the ' 
whites of four eggs. It must be scummed whilst belling \ 
and strained afterward, and left to stand till cold. Put it; 
in a cask with the juico of threo fine lemons and the peel of; 
four, cut thin; add to this a spoonful of yeast. Stop the ! 
cask well, bottle in a fortnight, and let the bottles stand ; 
another week before drinking the wine. 5 

Gooseberry Champagne. —Ferment together five gallons i 
of white gooseberries, mashed, with four and a half gallons ; 
of water, add six pounds of sugar, four pounds and a half of• 
honey, one ounce of finely-powdered white tartar, one ounce I 
of dry orange and lemon-peel, and half a gallon of white < 
brandy. This will produce nine gallons. Before the brandy j 
is added, the mixture must be strained and put into a cask.' 

Clear Syrup for Cordials , etc* —Place two pounds of loaf- j 
sugar and one pint of clear cold water in a saucepan, which \ 
is enameled inside. When the sugar is dissolved, set it over ' 
a slow fire. Boat up half the white of an egg, and stir it \ 
into the sugar before it gets warm. Watch it, taking care { 
it does not burn; skim it as long as any scum will rise; stir ' 
it until it is cool, and it will then be ready for use, or to bo ; 
bottled. > 

1Voyau. —One ounce of large apricot kernels, one pound of > 
loaf-sugar, eighth of an ounce of cinnamon, and the same ' 
of coriander. Pound all well together in a mortar, and in-; 
fuse them in a quart of the best brandy. Cork it up for > 
three weeks, shaking it every day, then let It settle and ; 
filter it until fine. Noyau should be made entirely of peach,; 
nectarine, and plum-stone kernels. Almonds may be used,! 
but the flavor is not so fine. ; 

Bottle Cement for Wines and Cordials. —Take half-pound ; 
of black resin, half-pound of red sealing-wax, and a quarter j 
of an ounce of bees-wnx. Melt them all together in a pip-; 
kfn, or Iron pot. When it frothea up beforo all is melted, j 
stir it with a tallow-candle, which will settlo the froth until j 
all is melted and fit for use. j 


To Slop Bleeding of the Note. —Lint, dipped in the nettle \ 
juice and put up the nostril, has been known to stay the < 
bleeding of the nose when all other remedies have foiled; > 
fourteen or fifteen of tbo see*Is ground into powder, and 4 
taken daily, will cure the swelling of the neck, known by $ 
the name of goitre % without in any way inuring the general ^ 
health. t 


Eye-Water .—A lump of alum tho site of a walnut, pound 
it, and put into a jug; boil one quart of spring water, and 
pour it into tho jug boiling; put a plate over to keop in the 
steam, let it stand a few hours, then bottle it, and add ono 
drachm of sulphate of zinc. 

7b Cure the Bile of a Mad Dog .—Tako immediately warm 
vinegar, or tepid water, and wash tho wound very clean; 
then dry it, and pour upon tho wound a few drops of mu¬ 
riatic acid. Mineral acids destroy the poison of the saliva, 
and its evil effect is neutralized. 

For Liver Complaint .—Twenty grains of extract of dan¬ 
delion, divided into four pills, and to be takeu four times a 
day; it acts on tho liver, is also a tonic for debilitated per¬ 
sons. 

For Headache .—Put a lump of sugar in a teaspoon, fill it 
with tincture of cardamom; if it does not relieve, repeat 
the dose in ton minutes. 

For Night Perspirations .—Twenty to thirty drops cf 
elixir of vitriol in a Ximbler of cold water three times a 
day, instead of other beverage. 

For a Cough .—Equal quantities of spirits of sweet nitre 
and paregoric; a teaspoonful in half a wineglass of cold 
water, at bed-time. 

Ague .—Saturate chalk with vinegar, and, after the effer¬ 
vescence ceases, gfcre a tablcspoonful one hour before the 
expected chill. It acts on the bowels and kidneys. 

For Debility , etc .—One teaspoonful of cod-liver oil three 
times a day, in water or milk. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Clean Black Lace .—Tako tho Iacc, and wipe off the 
dost carefully with a cambric handkerchief. Then pin it 
out upon a bod, inserting a pin in oach projecting point of 
the lace. Sponge it all over with tablo-beer, and do not re¬ 
move tho pins till it is perfectly dry. It will look quite 
fresh and new. 

To Restore a Crumpled Black Silk Dress .—Sponge the 
silk with spirits of wine, diluted with a little water. Then 
iron it on the wrong side, keeping a piece of muslin between 
the surface of the silk and the hot iron. 

Freckles and Sunburn .—After washing in cold water, use 
a little of the following lotion:—Mix a teaspoonfol of diluted 
muriatic acid with an ounce of roeo-water, eight ounces of 
water, and one ounce of rectified spirits of wine. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—Walkino Dress of White Pique.—T he skirt and 
paletot are trimmed with black braid and gimp ornaments. 
Straw hat, ornamented with a martial plume and black lace. 

Fig. h.—Dinner Dress of Mauve Silk.— Tho bottom of 
the dress is trimmed with a number of small ruffles put on 
In a pyramidal form, between the deep Vandyke pointe, 
which are also ornamented with a raffle and embroidery. 
Body high and plain. 81eevc to correspond with the skirt. 
Head-dress of green leaves and blonde. 

Fig. ni.—D ress of White Alfaca, embroidered in muuve- 
eolored velvet. 

Fig. tv.—Dress of Maize-Colored Chalk. —Over the lower 
waist is a high white body, with postillion skirt, which is 
braided in black. 

Fig. v.—Dress of Dovk-Colorkd Foulard, in tbeGabrivile 
form, trimmed with pipings of black silk and black silk 
buttons. 

Fig. vi.—Evening Dress of White Muslin. —Tho raffles 
are edged with block lace, and black lace insertions are put 
over rese-celored silk bands. 

General Remarks. —White is very much worn—a pretty, 
eheap dress, that is, cheap in every respect, except with 
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FASHIONS FOE AUGUST. 


rugarl to labor, for, to be beautiful, the toilet should always 
l>-‘ perfectly frcrii. 

h uliee ore, it appears, decidedly bent upon imitating the 
n: irtculine dress in their own attire. IVe have already had 
the pale tot, a name once reserved to dcsign&to an article of 
a gentleman’s dress; we have now the boot, the waistcoat, 
t.S i cr.u at, and, lastly, the coat. Let us, however, hay, at 
on o, that there is a wide difference, at leuet in c.'lor, bo- 
tvreen a lady’s and a gentleman’s coat. The shapo alono 
h i* been imitated, and lsvdies have takon advantage of the 
privilege they possess of wearing bright, varied colors and 
light materials. A few coats have been made of silk, but 
i *r the summer they will bo worn mostly In muslin, gnuzo, 
or grenadine, over silk dresseu with low bodies, or of the 
material as the dress. 

1 hero are so many modifications of the original shape of 
tbo o^ut now in fashion, thut it is difficult to give a general 
i fi|i for the manner of cutting it out, but it must be romom- 
hetsi ihat it is the cout of the yentilhommc in Louis XIV.'a 
reign, and not that worn by the stronger sex in these days, 
that ladies havo chosen to appropriate to themselves. If 
made of silk, tho cout is copied pretty correctly, as to shape, 
from the original pattern. It has a turned-down collar, aud 
opT.s at the throat with rovers. It is buttoned over tho 
eh.Mt down to the waist, slopes off sharply to the back on 
eV-h Mido, and has a long tail or basque behind, gonerally 
ad ia one piece, with sometimes two or three pleats to 
m a lx the waist. The sleeves also havo deep rovers. Tho 
ai l is generally of one color, with the lining in another, to 
mitvii with the trimming of tho drees. It is ornamontod 
with gimp, quillings of ribbon, or velvet lace. 

The w hito muslin or gauze coats are really very protty; 
the basque fa more flowing and wide behind than in tho 
sfk one. and trimmed all round with a narrow quilling, 
cjy »r which a colored ribbon Is sometimes run through tho 
material. This looks extromoly well over a dress of colored 
silk with a low body; it fa a stylish toilet for a dinner or 
evening party, when ono doos not wish to be quite in full 
dre.M. Tbo sleeves of tho dress are short, and tho arm 
< >v jr*.-i only with tho sleeve of tho coat. The same style, 
when the dross and coat aro of gauze or grenadine, of a 
protty, colored pattern on a white ground, fa also Tory ole- 
(fwt, and suitable for a summer toilet. Wo give, in our 
p! ?-.ent number, a pattern of ono of those coats just received 
fr *m Paris. 

i;‘->ides the eoat, we must mention the white muslin 
Irxn with two long lappets at the back, and ono on each 
»i i .* in front. The lappets aro rounded at the bottom, and 
t'irrni* l with a ruche or quilling of muslin, edged on both 
si Jo* with narrow, colored ribbon. Tho shape of the bodice 
is th it of a small pelerine square on tho shoulders, pointod 
in front and at tho back over a low body. Tho pelerine is 
trimmed all round with the same edging as tho lappets. 
1 bis bodice can bo worn over any dress; it is also mado of 
tiis same matorial as the skirt, and worn without any other 
body underneath; in that case, it is lined up to the trim* 
ming marking the pelorine. It would be endless to describe 
tho varieties of white bodices and Jackets which aro now 
bung prepared for wearing over low dresses in summer. It 
is affirmed by competent authorities that no fashion will be 
more generally adopted this summer, and that ladies will 
wear this style of dress in the day-time as woll os in the 
evening. The difference is, that in the day-time white 
muslin Is worn, and fine gauze or spotted net in the oven- 
ieg. Again, black net or black loco over white net is loss 
dreaay than white net and lace combinod. 

Basques are worn by those ladies who wish a change in 
the style of making their dresses, who yet think that tho 
coa4 is too pronounced. These basques are always trimmed 
to correspond with the skirts and slcoves. 

Waits Bodices, infinite in variety, are very popular for 


i this warm summer weather; and tbo sleeves of these, ss 
> well as of muslin and organdy Ureases, are mado in various 
s shapes. Ono of tho prottioat wo have seen has puffings 

< arranged lengthwiso down the arm, from top to bottom. 
^ The puffings were formed by small cords wove in the xnate- 
•* rial, but a more dressy sleeve can bo made by separating 
Ij tho puffings witfi either lace or embroidery. Some sleeves 
|j are covered with narrow tucks, and for a white drees m>- 
^ tiling can be prettier than a cap or epaulet, lined with some 
? pretty shade of silk, to correspond with the ribbons worn. 

Sashes have uttained an enormous width—some of them 
\ aro twelve inches wide. These arc frequently made of 
ij wire antique , but, of course, are too clumsy to tie, and are 
^ simply croesod at the back. 

Passementerie, with jet, was never more worn than new. 
? It fa placed upon everything. If an elegant, and at the 
;» samo time rich body fa required, passementerie mixed with 

< jot must not only be put round the edge of it, but round the 
? pockets, and oven the seams at the back. This trimming 
j* fa rather heavy, bnt quite the fashion. 

Scarps are vory much worn. They ore also made of silk 
to match the dress; they come very low down in the back, 
sloping down from the shoulders to the waist, wheie a very 
large bow of ribbon fa fastened, and are trimmed with a 
deep fall of lace, or of d^nteUc-dcdaine. For young ladies, 
a nilk flounce is put on instead of lace. The same pattern 
will be made in white muslin, wlfh bows of colored ribbon. 

White Shawls are also very popular. Some are perfectly 
plain, others have a rich ribbon placed in the hem, and 
others jet, aro lined with pink, blue, or mauve silk. 9ome 
also have a frill on the hem, or a narrow edge of lace. 

White Circular Capes, with hoods lined with silk, are 
also popular. 

Bonnets have suddenly shrunk to the tiniest proportions, 
and, if they contruct no raoro, will prove very becoming. 
They are so small that, soraotlmes, the car fa left entirely 
exposed, displaying the large, unbecoming ear-rings, which 
are again coming into fashion. 

Some of the simplest nnd prettiest bonnets are those made 
alter the style of fifteen years ago. viz: a very transparent 
white muslin, lined with some pretty, delicate shade of silk. 

Hats are of a variety of shapes. The high-crowned, nar¬ 
row-brimmed hat is ctlll worn, but it usually has a scarf of 
block lacc, or net, tied in a bow behind. The front can be 
trimmed with either bows of ribbon, flowers, or plumes. 
Then the little round hat, known, in England,as the “pork- 
pie,” which is youthful and protty, bnt utterly useless for 
shade; and the catqvttte, with the rim covered with velvet, 
and turned-up straight in front, but sloping off at the sides, 
and into a point behind. 

Whits Bugles are very much worn as a fringe on evening 
dresses and head-dresses. These havo a bright sparkling 
effect by gae-light. 




CHILDREN’S FASIII0N8. 

Fia. i.— Dress of Corn-Colored Chaxbkkt, not a Gau. or 
Ten Years or Age. —Tho bottom fa trimmed with ruffles of 
black silk put on diagonally. A pointod bolt and Figaro 
jacket, trimmed with black velvet and hanging buttons. 
Leghorn hat, with a cockade in black volvet. 

Fig. ii.— Dejb8 or Striped Foulard, for a Girl or 
Seven. —Tho skirt is trimmed with two rows of plaid rib¬ 
bon, put on In Vandykes. Broad plaid sash. 

Fra. iii.—Drx88 op White Pique, braided in black, fora 
child three years of age. 

Fio. iv.—A Boy’8 Dress of Gray Cassixeu.—T rousers 
short, with high-top boots. 

Fig. v.—A little Boy’s Dress or Black Velvet, trimmed 
with bine velvet bands. Black velvet cap, with a hand of 
blue volvet 
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For marking Towels, Table Linen, &c. 
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MINNIE'S CHOICE. 


I Y EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


“You must come home with me, Minnie.” < noble and true, and she shared Laura’s good 
“No, no! What claim have I upon you, l night kiss with a sigh of relief, feeling that her 
Laura’, that should make me go to you now ? I new home was second only to her own. 

No, I will do something for myself—teach, or i The few days immediately following her 
write, or sew—something! there is some niche ,< arrival, she submitted to Laura, and rested 
vacant waiting for me.” * from grief and anxiety, pleased to let her weak 

“The niche my sister’s death left vacant ^ frame and sore heart rest in the love and ten- 
years ago. Minnie darling, we have been sis- > derness of her friend’s stronger nature. They 
tei*8 in love ever since our school-days, let us * were very unlike, these girls, whose love bound 
be sisters still. I am wealthy, you are left \ them so closely together, and their very dissi- 
poor by this day’s sad work, now let me plead ij milarity increased their affection, 
for your presence, your love. Come home with * Laura, tall, stately, and resolute, with her 
me! You may sew, teach, write, anything you | noble, firm nature, was like the Roman matrons 
will, but let my home be yours. You are too ^ in her dignified beauty, her generous impulses 
young to live alone; come, brighten my father’s j: and firm, clear judgment; while Minnie, petite , 
life and mine.” $ pretty and caressing, timid and gentle, clung 

And after much pleading, the young peti- J to, and leaned upon this noble nature, as ivy 
tioner won Minnie to her will. ^ winds round the oak. 

The pretty, childlike girl, who that day had Mr. Goodwin, who almost idolized his Child, 
buried her father, having been motherless from { and had given Minnie a place in his heart for 
infancy, was indeed too young, too innocent * Laura’s SAke, soon learned to love the whining 
and lovely to live alone in this cold, censorious l little beauty for her own. Not many days 
world. She had been the petted darling of her \ elapsed, however, before Minnie insisted upon 
father, who had been so lavish of his salary, to £ maintaining her independence, and Laura pro¬ 
supply every desire or whim of his child, that {cured for her, from her own friends, dainty 
his death left her penniless. Laura Goodwin, £ embroidery well suited for such fairy fingers, 
her chosen friend at school, had come from her $ and for which she was well paid. Whether 
pleasant city home to comfort Minnie in her S the sums gained or lost anything by passing 
sorrow, and brought her father’s cordial invi- \ through Laura’s fingers, Minnie never thought 
tation, to the orphan, to make his house her l to inquire. 

future home. Widowed himself, with one child, \ And soon after Minnie’s advent into-the. 
he could readily sympathize in Minnie’s sorrow, ^ family, there came another change. Laura, 
readily second Laura’s generous desires. jthe stately beauty, found that her heart had 

He was waiting at the depot for the travelers, i wandered from the home boundary to vest upon 

when they reached P-, and, in the dim \ another love offered and accepted. Her lover 

twilight, Minnie could see his tall, erect figure ! was a man in every way calculated to make her 
and dignified carriage, but his face was not \ happy, a true, good man, and Mr. Goodwin gave 
distinct in the gathering darkness. But -when i a willing consent to her marriage, 
in his own parlor, he drew her into his arms, | The long evenings following the announce- 
and said gently, “You must let me fill your ] ment of this engagement were very pleasant 
father’s place, my child.” Minnie saw that i ones for Minnie. Her own mourning kept her 
»he face bending over hers was kind and good. * from gay assemblies, and Mr. Hood win was 
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very well pleased to let a younger escort take 
his place beside Laura. He was getting old, 
lie said, though but little past fifty, felt the cold 
severely, and was apt to come home languid 
after the business of the day was over. 

Minnie soon learned that it was pleasant to 
her kind protector to hear her read, sing, or 
talk, and, as these long evenings drew them 
more closely together, she found her chief plea¬ 
sure was to listen to the words of advice, wit, 
or wisdom that he gave her. She was to him a 
sweet, loving child, to be guided, taught, and 
petted; he, to her, became a hero, a man to 
revere, honor, and trust. 

It wanted but a month of Laura’s wedding- 
day, when, one afternoon, as the girls were sit¬ 
ting in the parlor waiting the summons to 
dinner, a heavy fall overhead startled both. 
Mr. Goodwin’s library, which was directly 
above them, was evidently the room from 
whence the noise came, and, after a moment 
of silent consternation, the two ran swiftly up 
stairs. Tho friend and father lay upon the 
floor, where he had fallen after leaving his 
chair, struck down with paralysis, insensible. 

It was many days before speech was restored, 
more before motion came to any limb; but in 
the long illness Minnie threw* off all timidity, 
and Laura herself was not a more tender or 
careful nurse. Tho appointed wedding-day was 
over, when, one morning, Laura beckoned Min¬ 
nie from the invalid’s room and took her into 
the library. Her face was pale, but resolute, 
her eyes full of suppressed pain, as Bhe said, 

14 Minnie, will you do a painful taskfor me?” 

“You know that I will do anything for you, 
Laura.” 

“Then you will see Herbert for me to-day 
and tell him this: Dr. Holmes said, to-day, that 
my father will never regain the use of his lower 
limbs. His mind is now clear, and he can use 
his arms and hands, but from the lower limbs 
the power to move is gone for life. He will be 
crippled, almost helpless, and I, his child, can 
never leave him.” 

“Does he know?” 


“Father? Yes, Dr. Holmes told him.” 

“But of your decision^” 

“Not yet. I will tell him, while you—you 
tell Herbert I cannot! Tell him not to try to 
see me, for I cannot bear it! Herbert!” 

It was a wailing cry of parting, but Minnie's 
lips smiled as she drew her friend’s head to her 
bosom to caress her and soothe the unspoken 
agony. After a long silence, she said, 

“Come with me to your father and tell him 
now;” and Laura complied. 

Mr. Goodwin heard the resolve silently, 
though his bowed head and grieved face showed 
how deeply he felt the necessity for such sacri¬ 
fice; but as Laura bent caressingly over him. 
Minnie’s voice, low, sweet, and clear, broke the 
sad silence. 

“I will not tell Herbert, Laura, nor must you 
break your engagement. You will not hesitate 
to leave your father in my care; my hands will 
minister to him as tenderly as yours; my feet 

shall fill the place of his; my-” 

“Stop! this must not be,” said Mr. Goodwin 
“I cannot consent to bind your youth to my 
infirmity, your activity to my helplessness." 

44 You would keep Laura?” 

“She is my child; her own love keeps her.’* 
“Her love!” The child’s pleading face ws? 
gone, and she stood erect before them, a woman 
speaking her heart. “Her love calls her to Her¬ 
bert as truly as mine- Oh! spare me,” she 

cried, covering her hot blushes with her hands, 
“do not force mo to tear away from my heart 
its veil—do you not know,” and she crept close 
to the bedside to whisper, “that as Laura loves 
Herbert, I love you! Do not turn me away; let 
me be your wife, happier, far happier in minis¬ 
tering to you than I couldhe in any freer, gayer 
life.” 

It was a strange wooing where all the plead¬ 
ing came from tho woman’s lip#, the reluctant 
admission of love returned from the man’s; but 
the tall, stately bride, who gave her hand to her 
young lover, was not happier than the young, 
bright maiden who bound her life to the crip¬ 
pled invalid’s. 


v WANV\V\.X W-\V.^AV.V. 


THREE DAYS 

BY TNF,Z IN1ILEFORI). 

A footstep on tho perfnmed hills < 

Of bndding May, v I 

The ripple of ft voico whoe© trills \ 

Made music ou my way; s 

Two warm, red lips against my check j 

But yesterday, • 


Tho busy hands, tho pattering feet 
Grew weary ’midst their play; 

A rose-bud on the sinless breast 
An angel lies to-day. 

To-morrow we, with quivering hearts, 
Will lay our lamb away! 
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“STILL WATER RUNS DEEP" 


BY ANNA M. H. BREWSTER. 


14 Flow on, thou gently plashing stream, 

O’er weed beds wild and rank, 

Delighted I’ve enjoyed my dream 
Upon thy mossy bank; 

Bemoistening many a weody stem, 

I’ve watched thee, wind, so clearly 
And on thy bank I found tho gom 
That makes me lovo thee dearly.”—J ohn Clare. 

Lot and Rhoda, very unpoctical names to bo > pose. It was too uneven, I suppose, or, for some 
sure! They were the names of two kinsfolk of < very good reason known to agriculturists, it had 
mine, with whom I had played many a long $ not been tilled, made into a corn-field, or cab- 
summer day, when I had been with my mother $ bage and potato patch. 

visiting, at this dear little village of Cedartown, jj I never inquired the reason why, but it was 
my maiden aunt Mattie, who was also cousin to \ lucky for my happiness that it had not been. 


these two—Lot Fairfield and Rhoda Fatter. i 
Cedartown can scarcely be called a village, \ 
for the houses are scattered so wide apart, with i< 
neat farming and pasture fields around them, \ 
and orchards quite up to the out-buildings, jj 
There arc, however, grouped tolerably near each $ 
other, a blacksmith’s shop, a wheel-wright’s, tho \ 
school-house, up the road “a little piece”—ass 
the quaint, old-fashioned dialect of Cedartown 5 
says—not far from tho two meeting-houses, < 
Presbyterian and Baptist, and a store attached s 
to the noisy mill near the picturesque dam and l 
mill-stream. S 

The mill had belonged to my grandfather, j> 
and the house which ho had built, and in which i; 
my aunt Mattie lived, was very near the pretty jj 
tumbling waters of the dam. The back garden ^ 
sloped, with natural grace, down to a little wood $ 
on the mill-stream. I say “natural,” for I am \ 
sure no design arranged it so. r ) 

My grandfather, like ail the people of his \ 
race, was practical to the smallest detail. De- \ 
scendcd fVora old Furitan stock—for the whole 5 
village population had been a Connecticut con- $ 
gregation two hundred years before—he had, in \ 
common with those of his blood, what is called, \ 
by Europeans, bourgeoise habits and likings. \ 
Nothing for ornament, everything for use; and jj 
if the pretty garden led off down to the water’s £ 
side, and was filled with fruit and nut trees, a ij 
few locusts and maples, with long, rushy grass, £ 
and nodding ferns near the low banks, and | 
alder bushes and osier willows waving their i 
catkins and graceful pendant boughs over the < 
running stream, l 

“ Making crimping dimples on its breast,” 
it was by mere chance, or because the ground l 
could not be applied to any more useful pur- ? 


It was a pleasant, shady, grassy place, in which 
I found infinite comfort. Under the ma'pleslay 
soft, tangled mats of the delicate rabbit vine, 
with its little scarlet balls called partridge ber¬ 
ries; velvety mosses and nodding ferns, with 
perfect sheets, in early summer, of the bird’s- 
foot violet, the little cold blue violet peculiar to 
our sandy lowlands; while, in the autumn, the 
gay lobelia waved its rich cardinal blooms close 
to the stream that washed up on the border of 
these pretty woods. 

My mother, a widow of easy means, nice 
tastes, and sweet, indulgent ways, got me a 
pretty row-boat, which, all summer long, laid in 
the Jittlo cove among the fragrant white lilies, 
or floated up and down the stream, giving me 
healthflil exercise in the way of rowing. I was 
very happy all the time, during that pleasant 
youth season of my life, but I can now see that 
my happiest days were those quiet spring, sum¬ 
mer, and autumn ones at Cedartown. 

Lot and Rhoda were my cousins in a second 
or third remove, I forgot which, and equally 
distant from each other; although, on the even¬ 
ing, I had remarked that their names were un- 
poetical, my stupid, dull eyes had just opened 
to the certainty that they had an intention of 
making themselves very much nearer in rela¬ 
tionship to each other. 

At sunset, Rhoda had come over to see me— 
her father’s farm was adjoining aunt Mattie’s. 
He rented the mill of my aunt, and kept the 
store attached. He was a busy, driving man, 
hard as one of his own grind-stones—had an 
eye to the main chance, Cedartown folk said. 
He was no kin of ours; he had married one of 
my mother’s cousins, who had given him ex¬ 
treme annoyance by dying, and leaving him 
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some half-dozen children, or more, to take care s 
of; but as Rhoda, the eldest, was a stirring, \ 
active girl of fourteen or fifteen, at the time of $ 
the sad event, he rested on her young shoulders s 
the whole burden of the home, with a cool think-1 
ing aloud of, ^ 

“Girls often marry at that ago,” 5; 

without caring to remember, also, that they \ 
never have a large family of children when so \ 
young. j 

There are some feminine dispositions, how- j 

ever, that feel highly gratified in having respon- i* 
sibilities and labor put upon them; like the ] 
spirited race-horse, they are ready, from a sort \ 
of instinct, to run themselves to death; and so J 
it was with Rhoda. • i 

s 

The summer I discovered that she and Lot 
thought of marrying each other, and that their $ 
names were unromantic: Rhoda had been mother ^ 
to her seven little brothers and sisters, and jj 
housekeeper to her prosperous, busy father £ 
some six or eight years. She was about one- { 
and-twenty or thereabouts, a neat, trim-looking ,< 
girl, if not pretty. ^ 

We rambled down the garden toward the > 
woods; she looked up at the fruit trees and ex- 
amined, with a knowing eye, the half-ripened \ 
fruit, while I watched the tangled braid of fiery * 
sunlight and gray twilight shadows which were ^ 
making a coil of curious atmosphere in the thick ^ 
foliage of the trees, and I rejoiced quietly in < 
the delicious beauty of the dancing, brilliant i) 
waves of the mill-stream, tossed up into a little $ 
sea by a late storm, and the rushing of the full ^ 
waters over the dam. j 

I say “quietly,” for I never aired any of my !; 
rhapsodies on Rhoda; she would not have had > 
the first beginning of a conception as to what * 
I meant, if I had. And I loved Rhoda dearly, jj 
nevertheless, although she was as one deaf, \ 
dumb, and blind to a great part of my inner $ 
being. So different from Gabrielle Hazlitt, to s’ 
be sure! Gabrielle, my beautiful, stylish town < 
friend, of whose love I was so proud, and whose <\ 
beauty and elegance I almost adored. 

But, somehow, whenever I would be sick, or > 
anxious about my dear mother’s cough, or un- > 
easy about our pleasant income, it was never ji 
Gabrielle I thought of, but Rhoda. Rhoda was \ 
my grand high-counsellor on all the practical < 
business part of my little life. Gabricllo, on '< 
the other hand, helped me do up the spiritual jj 
and sesthetical. To her I read Mrs. Browning, l 
and played Chopin, and we wrote to each other 
the most eloquent notes and letters on our young ij 
girl notions of high art and divine philosophy. > 

“Aunt Mattie’s trees are not going to bear $ 


well this year,” said Rhoda. “There will not 
be half a preserving oflf of those plums, and, 
as for the apples, they’ll scarce be worth the 
gathering.” 

This piece of information seemed to cause 
her a good deal of inquietude, but it was no¬ 
thing to me, and I stooped down at the dry, 
gnarled roots of an old osier willow, to which 
my boat-chain was padlocked, and, as I un¬ 
locked it, and hunted up my oars and cushions 
in the boat-house, I repeated: 

“*Mid the beeches of a meadow. 

By a stream-side on the grass. 

And the trees are showering down 
Itoubles of their leaves in shadow.” 

“But this is not a meadow, and the trees are 
maples, and willows, not beeches, Addle,” said 
Lot, who came leisurely down the garden path, 
which path looked particularly beautiful as the 
red sunlight streamed over its lavender borders. 

“Wh^, Lot, you here?” asked Rhoda, quietly. 

“Just in time.for a row,” I said. 

“I’m obliged to you,” replied Lot. “I’m not 
in tune for anything of the kind. I’ve been all 
day in the meadow that posy of yours talks of. 
Addle.” 

He would always call me “Addle.” I had 
never been able, in my fidgety childhood, to 
teach him the meaning of the grave accent on 
the last syllable, nor the full value of the final 
e of my name. Adele was nothing but Addle 
to him, and, in my more philosophic young 
womanhood, I had learned to accept the homely 
pronunciation of my Cedartown relatives as pa¬ 
tiently as possible. 

“The way they called your great-grand¬ 
mother’s name,” Rhoda’s father, cousin Joel 
Foster, would say, provokingly. “She was 
always called, I have heard tell, Addle Dooval. 
and nothing else.” 

Angels of patience! How this used to try 
me; for this Huguenot great-grandmother, with 
her beautiful name of Adele Duval, I valued 
more than eveu the comfortable little property 
she had brought into our family, three genera¬ 
tions back; her French birth and romantic 
name—which latter my dear mother had kindly 
given me—always formed the foundation of the 
romances I wove in those sweet hours of child 
abstraction, when * 

“ Mystic presences of power 
Half upanatebed me to the Timeless.’ 

“What meadow?” I asked, looking up from 
the padlock of my boat-chain. 

“Why, a real meadow, where I have been 
mowin’; and I’m proper tired, I tell you,” said 
Lot, with true provincial intonation and em¬ 
phasis—an intonation and emphaste in which 
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there is, to my ears, muohliomely beauty; and 
these provincialisms are not, in the slight est de¬ 
gree, vulgar, for they are not “corruptions of a 
finer language continually heard, ” but an ener¬ 
getic, original application of the primitive lan¬ 
guage to be found in Holy Writ, homely homily, 
and psalm book, and which is heard but little 
continuously, except on Sabbath days. 

“I’ve been at work—I have,” he continued, 
with a self-satisfied air, in which there was more 
of good conscience than conceit, “and I’ve no 
notion of taking pleasure and rest out of them 
oars.” 

There was a deal of nice little dry humor 
felt and intended to be conveyed by these last 
words —60 dear, simple cousin Lot gave a low, 
quiet laugh, in which the comprehending Rhoda 
joined. 

“And you’ve been ironin’ all day, too,” he 
said, with abrupt interest, to Rhoda. “You had 
ought to be tired.” What curious bubblings of 
•the “well of old English” can be found in the 
simple talk of American country villages, whose 
population has sprung from old Puritan stock. 
This making a particle of the primary verb 
“ought,” and giving it an auxiliary, is a little 
different, to be sure, from the way their ances¬ 
tors used it; but it can be pardoned, a9 it sounds 
quaint, and retains the old sense of this verb, 
taking us back to literature these people know 
little of, it is true, but which book lovers like 
to have recalled. 

“A little bit tired, not much,” answered 
Rhoda, cheerfully. “Betty is growing to be a 


f /•////////•////// 

^ alders, was my dear mother. I paddled swiftly 
> up toward her and helped her in the boat We # 
\ had a lovely row. She gathered a few white 
lilies, which had opened from their voluptuous 
: noonday sleep to look at the brilliant sunset, 
and repeated with me “pretty posies,” as cousin 
Lot called my favorite poems. As we came back, 
l in the gray twilight, whose sombre Bhades were 
j silvered by a young moon, I noticed, with aur- 
< prise, that Lot and Rhoda were still walking in 
5 the garden. 

I “Why, there they are yet!” I cried. “I 
\ thought they were both so tired they would 
? have to go in the house long ago to rest.” 

\ Mother looked at me and laughed, as she re- 
v peated: 

>, “ Th« Simmer leaves hung owre oar heads, 

^ The flowers burst round our feet, 

? And in the gloamiu of the wood 

$ The throesil whusslit sweet. 

$ The throssil whusslit in the wind, 

5 The burn sung to the troes, 

And we, with Nature's heart in tune, 

‘ Concerted harmonies; 

And on the knowe abnne the burn. 

For hours thegither sat 
In the silentnoss o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ vera gladness grat I” 

“Dear, dear Je&nie Morrison! And is it 
really so?” I exclaimed. “How stupid in me 
not to have seen it. Just as I always am, how¬ 
ever; for you know, mother, I never should have 
suspected even dear Gabrielle and Roland Mor*- 
ris, if she had not told me.” 

“I am sure I do not wonder at that,” said my 
: mother, dryly, for on that one point, Gabrielle’s 
{exquisite tenderness and depth of feeling, ray 
\ mother, who rarely failed me in sympathy, was 


real help to me now. It is strange to see how 
that child takes to work. Jnst for all the world 
like any little woman, she is.” 

“Why, you were no older than Betty when 
you began being housekeeper,” said Lot, with 
brusque justice. 

“That’s true,” answered Rhoda, “but I had 
different bringing up, you know,” and she gave 
a little sigb, which was doubtless intended as a 
sorrowful, but grateful acknowledgment of what 
she owed to her mother. 

“And Betty has had you to bring her up,” 
persisted cousin Lot, with & sort of rustic gal¬ 
lantry. 

“So you will not go rowing with me?” I 
cried, as I threw the boat-chAin off from tho 
tangled roots of the old willow, and pushed out 
into the stream. “How can you lose this lovely 
sunset?” 


not all I could have wished her to be. 

Mother then told me that this attachment of 
Lot and Rhoda had been noticed by aunt Mattie 
for some time, and that, although it was natnral 
and proper enough, there was some fear that it 
might not please Rhoda’s father, 

“Why not?” 

“For many reasons: Rhoda cannot be spared 
from home very easily.” 

“How Belfish that would be in cousin Joel!” 

“Then, Lot is poor.” 

“Why, he has a farm, ha9 he not?” 

“A very small one* and the ground does not 
yield much. It is not near so nice a farm a* 
the one owned by Mr. Foster’s partner, Mr. 
Pearsall.” 

“Mother! That ugly, red-headed, yellow 
eyelashed Abel Pearsall, who bores Rhoda and 
me so much on Sunday evenings, and, but for 


“You’ll find it no quicker than we shall,” said < Lot and Frank Field, we should not know how 
Lot, “by racing down the stream after it.” Jto get rid of him?” 

“I will ^o with you,” said a sweet voice up J “Abel Pearsall will be much more acceptable* 
the bank. I looked, and there, in a clump of \ to Rhoda’s father, as a husband for her, that is, 
Vol. XLVI.—II 
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if- she must be married, than Lot, 1 am pretty < 
gure. But oome, Adelc, indeed it is too damp > 
to stay out here any longer. Row up into the * 
cove, and let us go in.” S 

“ Mother, mother, look at that moonlight on l 
the water!” and I lifted the oar across the line j 
of liquid silver that shivered into a million of s 
sparkles as the oar-blade fell into the Btream. > 
Just then came the faint sound of singing. \ 
The simple intervals of old “Bava” struck our«. 
ears; Lot and Rhoda were singing together this \ 
quaint old hymn tune, which, doubtless, their i 
forefathers and mothers had sung on the bleak i 
New England shores in far-off Puritan times. | 
The moonlighted beauty of the night was s 
affecting even them, for the self-contained $ 
primitive domesticity of their daily lives ordi- ^ 
narily shut their eyes and ears to the sights $ 
and sounds of nature in an rosthetical view; i* 
but love had touched their hearts, and the ^ 
divine well-spring of feeling was bubbling up, $ 
and every little wave caught nature’s sweet, $ 
beautiful lights as well as if the well-spring $ 
had been from more cultured hearts. > 

“God bless them!” said mother, tenderly, as 5 
the quaint old melody came sweeping down $ 
upon the waters. “They are expressing their ij 
happiness, darling, in a Sabbath song of praise \ 
to God!” I 

“It is very, very sweet!” I said, and I loitered \ 
on the waters, rocking the boat gently to and ij 
fro, playing with the glittering waves, and list- j; 
ening to the homely hymn tune, to its bare, $ 
bleak intervals. “Like their own lives,” I J 
thought, “simple, in its melodic flow, is this old J 
Puritan tune of * Bava’—only one variation from $ 
the key, and that, in the most natural manner, J 
to the simple, touching chord -of the domi- $ 
nant, Love—and back again, in the closing \ 
phrase, with the base or master-voice rising, * 
at every interval, above the melody or frife- 5 
tone, to the old life key, to home blest with the \ 
holy bond of mArriage. And such life, and £ 
such music, if plain, is lovely, after all, even $ 
in its very homeliness, to such pure, simple l 
natures as theirs!” and all this I thought while < 
mother sang, in an undertone, in unison with > 
Rhode’s voice, l 

“Oh, mornin' life! oh, mornin' luve! < 

. Oh, llchtsome days and lang! < 

•* When binnied hopes aronnd our hearts < 

Like Simmer blossoms sprang!” 5 

That night I sat up late, reading a long letter \ 
from Gabrielle. Those pretty letters of hers! £ 
Sheets and sheets of soft, delicately tinted \ 
French paper, with the lady-like writing run- $ 
ning in graceful form across the pAges! What ^ 
intense delight they gave me! I love to get j; 
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them out, now, once In awhile, and look over 
them. I think the best part of my friendship 
with Gabrielle lay in her letters. I know it 
did; for after she married, and she had no 
time nor provocation for those eloquent girl- 
dreamiugs on paper, our friendship lost one 
half its sweet passion. 

And this letter I speak of, was one of her 
most inspired ones. She was at Saratoga, with 
her aunt and uncle—for she was an orphan, 
and they were as parents to her—evidently a 
great belle there, too; and no wonder—for she 
was marvelously beautiful, and had that pecu¬ 
liar society sharp sparkle and bright color, 

which are better, after all, for the scenic effect 

* 

of artificial life, than the soft light of the true 
gem, and the tender glow of the good gold. 

She wrote vaguely. I can see, now, that she 
was taking a romantic enjoyment out of her 
troubles—for she had trouble even in her gay, 
beautiful lot. Roland Morris was a poor, but 
stylish gentleman, and Gabrielle not rich—her 
uncle and aunt worldly people, and she, it must 
be confessed, liked luxury os well as love. 

She wrote vaguely, I say, yes, despairingly, 
about poor Roland—who was there also—heart - 
breakingly about herself, and quoted Lockaley 
Hall with delicious and touching apropos , when 
she told me of a new admirer she had—a rich, 
middle-aged banker from a neighboring city. 

“Why is it that love affairs always run awry V* 
I said to myself, as I unbraided my hair and 
gazed off down the garden, listening to the 
creaking of a walnut tree against the house 
roof, and watching the tall poplars which stood, 
like sentinels, along the lane, waving to and 
fro their pointed tops in the night breeze. I 
leaned on the window-ledge, and gazed up at 
the sky, thickly studded with stars, as it broke 
in between the openings of the feathery foliage 
of the walnut tree. A little tree-frog chir¬ 
ruped out his shrill note so keenly, that it 
filled my ear with nervous pulsations. The air 
felt sultry, and the dash of the water over the 
dam had a luxurious sound. The passionate 
lines of Locksley Hall laid on my lips like the 
warm, luscious taste of some fragrant Oriental 
fruit, and I repeated, with a feeling of intense 
pleasure that was like a gratified appetite, 

“ Love took up the gloss of Time, end turned it in bis glov¬ 
ing hands; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran Itself in golden sands. 

“ Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might; 

Smote the chord of Self; that, trembling, pasaed in musk 
out of sight.” 

and I wondered, all the while, if Rhoda should 
marry Abel, and Gabrielle the banker, what Lot 
and Roland would do? “But they will not, or, 
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at least, Gabrielle never will, I am sure,” I said, ^ I remember this produced a wonderful stun- 
confidently, and I went to bed and to sleep, and 5 ning impression upon me; and during the solemn 
dreamed a strange, ridiculous dream, in which l getting up of the bridal wardrobe, the examina- 
I married cousin Joel to Boland, and aunt Mat-1 tion and selection of the superb laces, cash* 
tie to the banker, and had affairs nicely con- jj meres, and jewels, Mr. Howard’s munificent 
fused, as one is apt to get them in that curious jj presents, and her generous aunt’s and uncle’s 
kaleidoscopic .state of dreaming. !; outlay, she would murmur, with perfect effect, 

“So, the Fourth of July is to be grandly cele- s when standing before her Psyche glass, looking 
brated here in Cedartown, dear aunt Mattie?” J superbly in some glorious shawl, or costly riviere 
“Yes; and Bhoda said, if you were not too \ of jewels glittering on her fhll neck, 
tired, after you had dinned, she would like you s “The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 

to come over to the meeting-house, where she \ The «"» ,ife • nd “ path ' <tic “ dl ” 

and all the girls are busy dressing up the walls ^ **0h, Adele! how am I to endure it? Mate 


with green.” 

“Oh! I shall go, of course! I shall like it 
above all things. How can a three hours’ rail 
journey tire any one? Then, to see all the girls 
in that dear old meeting-house, will be quite re¬ 
freshing—a little more of that delicious cream, 
aunt, please, on this fruit—yes, as refreshing \ 


que voulez-votte que je fassef” 

Boland, poor fellow! could not face his sor¬ 
row—it was too much for him, this living of 
Locksiey Hall. He rushed off to a reckless life, 
in Paris, evidently believing, 

“ Better fifty yeans in Europe than a cycle in Cathay ” 
Gabrielle’s wedding had just taken place. I 


as this cool cream and fresh raspberries after ;> had been for a month sympathizing with and 
all the cloying desserts which Mrs. Hazlitt’s ^ adoring my beautiful friend. How ineffably 
chef de cuisine gets up so splendidly; for I have $ Bublime she looked when, after the gorgeous 
had a perfect surfeit of society gayeties and £ wedding, she made a fresh toilet, in which she 
society food the past month, I assure you. s was to receive the congratulations of her dear 
When I marry, aunt Mattie, I never Want a s ten thousand friends! She pressed my hand, 
grand wedding like this one of Gabrielle. It £ threw up her glorious eyes, and said, 
would tire me to death. She even looked worn 5 “Alas! Adele, this w living a tragedy I Mon 
out when I bade her good-by, yesterday morn- s Dieu! mon ami , how few know the real truth, 
ing, on board the Arago.” ^ how few will ever know, 


‘ So, the dreams depart, 

So, the fading phantom* flea. 
And the sharp reality 
Now must act it* part!* 


MEvcn she! Why, I should suppose she £ 
would.be worn out first!” ji 

“Oh! no, you are vastly mistaken! Yes, | 

ma’am, some more raspberries, if you please. X Dear child, bow am I looking? Oh! you sweet 
I vow I am behaving like a perfect gourmandc, l flatterer! I am sure I am feeling like a wretch, 
but you sec they arc so delicious, such a treat! I Well, at all events, I am glad I am hiding my 
But to return to Gabrielle. She was made for »: sufferings bravely.” 

society. As Mr. Howard, her husband, says, jj I mU st admit lrer lovely face lost none of its 
‘Gabrielle is never so truly in her element as > roundness, nor her complexion its freghness, 
when at a ball.’ ” < her laugh was as silvery and musical as ever. 

Yes, Gabrielle was Mrs. Howard, and not < This I attributed, at the time, to an almost 
Boland Morris* wife. A whole year nearly had jj superhuman strength of will, and I united with 
passed since that sunset row on the mill-stream, \ her aunt in pronouncing her a perfect heroine, 
and my moonlight meditation over Lockslcy jj i talked a great deal of her divine self-abnega- 
Hall, on that hot midsummer midnight. In ; 


tion, without asking for who or for what; and I 
that time Gabrielle had broken off with Boland ^ repeated over to myself, without exactly know- 
Morris and married the banker. To do her n j n g ^hat I meant, these lines, and in my last 
justice, she had suffered deeply, witness the \ no t e to Gabrielle, which I pressed into her hand, 
heaps and piles of heart-rending notes she * a t 0 ur parting on board the steamer, I had writ- 


wrote to Boland and me, “during the conflict 
between love and duty,” as she said—and she 
quoted, in her marvelously felicitous style—for 
I never knew any one to quote in more perfect 
taste'fkan Gabrielle— • 

“ Love himself took part against himself 
To warn ua otf, and Duty loved of Love— 

Oh! this world’s curse—bolovod but hated— cams 
Like Death, betwixt thy dear embrace and mine.” 


ten them, 

M Likewise thon 

Art more through Love, and greater than thy years. 
The snn will run his orbit, and the moon 
Her circle. Wait, and Love himsolf will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changod to fruit 
Of wisdom. Wait, my faith is large in Time, 

And that which shapes it to some perfect end 1” 

And what had Bhoda and Lot been doing ?n 
the meanwhile? A great deal for them. Lot 
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had asked cousin Joel to let him have Rhoda, s 
and cousin Joel had flatly refused him; and$ 
then Lot asked Rhoda to marry him without £ 
her father’s consent, and all her friends took $ 
his part, but Rhoda would not disobey her ^ 
father; and when I arrived at Cedartown, he £ 
had given her a certain time in which she must j 
decide upon giving up her father or him; in i 
case of the latter, he would go to California. 1 
“And,” said aunt Mattie, as 6he poured me s 
out some fragrant black coffee into a little pink $ 
egg-shell cup, after I had done full justice to her \ 
dinner, “last week Rhoda decided that she could l 
not marry without her father’s consent,” \ 

“And Lott” ^ 

“He left for New York day before yesterday; *> 
and his brother, Nehemiah, who came back to- 
day, says he sailed for California that night.” $ 
“Lot js a decided somebody, aunt Mattie, he $ 
«neans what he says—Rhoda will never see him | 
again, rest assured of that. How does she take j 
it, now that he is actually off?” ' 

“She does not know it yet, 1 fancy—indeed, \ 
I know she does not—for ’Miah only camo home j 
a little while ago. Last evening Betty said they > 
did not know where Lot was, they thought he \ 
was down at the ‘Pines’—his farm, you know— 5 
I knew better, but I said nothing.” \ 

“Has she seemed to fret much?” \ 

“She has looked worried and anxious, but £ 
she thinks she is right, and she is as firm as ^ 
Lot in that case. She is naturally calm, you J; 
know, and very brave.” ^ 

“Oh! yes, and, after all, aunt Mattie, her j; 
feelings are not deep in love matters, she is not t 
at all romantic. Now, I should not wonder to <j 
see her go on, in the same quiet old way of $ 
housekeeping, as if Lot had never been about. ^ 
Pear, how such dispositions are to be envied! s 
8 o different fVom poor Gabrielle, whose life, on $ 
the contrary, will be a constant suffering—a J; 
decked victim—a perfect Iphigenie !** ^ 

Mother and aunt did not agree with me in $ 
this last, for they had neither of them ever ap- <; 
preciated, as I did, Gabriello’s “fineness of^ 
spiritual make and texture.” $ 

“How is Rhoda looking, aunt Mattie? For £ 
the sake of some romance, at least, she ought ij 
to look a little pale about this matter. ‘ She had $ 
ought to,’ as poor cousin Lot would say.” s 
“Well, so far as this matter is concerned, I > 
do not know if it is this which affects her or not. i; 
She is looking quite thin enough for all romantic ^ 
purposes—and I only wish she was pale, for that $ 
would be natural—the flush she has on her $ 
cheeks is not that of health, especially with such $ 
a cough as she has. She took a heavy cold at $ 
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house-cleaning time, this spring, and she has 
never been well since. Her worriment of mind 
has not helped her much, I suppose.” Aunt 
Mattie talked Cedartown fashion sometimes. 

“Adele,” said mother, “here is Frank Field 
coming up the walk. I expect they have sent 
him for you; remember, dear, he is to be tha 
orator of the day—you must say some encourag¬ 
ing words to him about it.” 

I did not need to be told about Frank’s vil¬ 
lage honor, I knew all about it. He was my 
especial favorite among all the Cedartown youth, 
and, as be was Bix whole months my junior, I, 
with all the arrogance of one-and-twenty, rather 
patronised him, and even allowed him to cor¬ 
respond with me; therefore I was quite up in 
the whole matter. Of course, he had a great 
deal to say to me about it, and no wonder it was 
rather late in the afternoon when we reached 
the meeting-house, as we had not taken the 
shortest road, nor had we hurried ourselves in 
the least while walking there. 

The setting Bun was streaming down on the 
buttonwoods and oaks that filled the church¬ 
yard, and shedding down golden rays of glory 
on the graves that had been consecrated by 
many a silent tear and fervent prayer. The 
meeting-house was a square old brick building, 
with a huge round-topped east window, and 
large doors at the other end and two sides. 
The aisles were paved with brick, and many of 
the pews were broad and square, looking like 
little rooms, and had tables in their centers for 
the hymn-books and Biblefe. I remember when 
1 was a child, keeping myself awake, many a 
warm Sunday morning, during the “preaching,” 
by fancying what a grand place the meeting¬ 
house would be on week days, for baby-houses 
—each pew could be a separate housekeeping— 
and, in my childish innocence, I had no idea of 
being irreverent either. 

We found it crowded with the girls of the 
village, and their brothers and beaux. I had 
spent so much of my summer life at Cedartown, 
that I was like a cousin or kinswoman to them 
all, and, as Frank and I entered the west side- 
door, I was greeted with a warm welcome. 
Rhoda came cheerfully forward and kissed me. 
She looked thin, to be sure, but I thought I had 
never seen her look so pretty. She had a bright 
color, and her eyes were sparkling, and tho soft 
white and lilac laWn gown she wore seemed 
especially beooming to her. She was more 
sprightly than usual, too. With our arms around 
each other, she led me into the house, fallowed 
by the whole happy troop, to show mo their 
pretty work. 
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It was the eye of the Fourth, and the old 
Church was all ready for the celebration of the 
great American National Festival. Nothing was 
wanting but some bouquets for the pulpit and 
Other places, which were to be cut fresh and 
ftiade that night. The interior looked beauti¬ 
fully. Nothing left for me to do, they said, but 
bouquet-making. 

I praised the work heartily, and then com¬ 
plimented the orator of the day, Frank Field, 
who blushed and looked handsome enough to 
break, at least, a dozen hearts of the admiring 
girls around him. We had a gay laughing time. 
Just then little Nellie, Rhoda’s youngest sister, 
came running in breathlessly, crying out eagerly, 

“Rhoda, Rhoda, ’Miall’s here, and he says he 
saw Lot sail for California day before yester¬ 
day.” 

There was a dead silence as the child said 
this. Every one present knew the sorrow that 
had been brewing quietly among them; but 
Cedartown people were undemonstrative. 

I thought I heard a little faint moan, but 1 
scarcely dared to look at Rhoda, until I heard 
one of the girls say, “ Rhoda, what’s the mat¬ 
ter ?” I turned, and there lay the poor girl in 


t return home and take her old household duties 
I upon her. I never thought of calling her a 
^ heroine, nor of applying any of my pet poetical 
$ passages to her—she seemed so quiet and set- 
$ tied. With the exception of her altered looks, 
s resulting from her ill health, she was just the 
*1 same Rhoda she had always been, attending to 
> every household detail as prosaically as if she 
< had never been in love, or ill. I felt sometimes 
| almost provoked with her. 

£ September passed, and October opened very 
5 beautifully. As mother and I had no especial 
3 need to call us back to town, we concluded to 
i stay a month longer with aunt Mattie. I re- 
\ member one evening well. I think I shall never 
^ forget it for many reasons. 

5 In the afternoon, mother and I rambled and 
| loitered in the woods together. The tree stems 
$ cast long shadows on the ground, trailing and 
tranquil. 

$ We held each other's hands, and mother told 
$ me sweet memories of her youth. It was as if 
jj the soft shadows of the woods bowed down upon 
i* us pnd gave us peace. 

^ At sunset, I rowed mother down the stream 
J to get a clearer view of tho brilliant western 


a crouched heap beside me. We lifted her up. $ sky. The water was dark with the fallen leaves, 
She had not fainted—oh! no, worse than that: s & deep, blackish red; it seemed that the Bacchus 
the whole front of the soft lilac gown was crim- > of autumn had pressed out the orange and ruddy 
eon with the life-blood that was streaming from s hues of tho foliage into the winy-hued waters 
her mouth! She tried to speak, but could not, l of tho stream. 

and laid her head back on my shoulder and { As I was fastening my boat to the old willow- 
closed her eyes patiently. Frank and I put her ji tree, on our return, aunt Mattie came down the 
in a little wagon, with the shawls and mantles $ path, holding an open letter and newspaper, 
of the girls under her, abd, half-resting on my $ and looking very, very sad. 
bosom, we took her to aunt Mattie's in silence. < “Lot Fairfield is dead!” she said. 

The Fourth was celebrated with all the usual \ “Dead!” I repeated, 
amount of patriotism. Frank Field's oration £ “Yes. Here is a letter from one of hii 
Was pronounced, by the two clergymen and s friends, who went out in the same party; ii 
Judge Pearson, to be the finest one ever de- $ was written to Frank Field—indeed, here is 
livered in Cedartown; but I did not hear it, nor $ Frank Field himself to tell you all about it.” 
did I see any of the village gayeties—for I sat $ Frank was already beside me before aun* 
by Rhoda's bedside all day, listening to the s Mattie had finished telling me, taking the boat 
faint music of the distant band, and the fre- $ padlock ont of my hand to lock it himself, and 
quent snapping of fire-crackers, and looking s busied himself in putting the things to rights 
at her with a strange wonder—she lay so still, <> in the boat-house, while I stood stunned, listen- 
and white, and calm. ^ mg to aunt Mattie’s sad news. 

She was very, very ill for some weeks, but i Lot had died of a fever soon after arriving in 
never once uttered Lot's name. I, who was so 5 California. The newspaper contained the notice 
accustomed to Oabrielle's expansive manner, l of his death, and the letter gave some accounts 
felt a little mystified, by this silence, and some- £ of his last moments. He had sent his love to 
times disposed to believe that the hemorrhage ^ Rhoda and said he was content to die. 
had been caused by what her father said, “over i “And how is Rhoda to know this?” I asked, 
exertion at the meeting-house, and naturally* “Had we not better give her George’s let- 
week lungs.” £ ter?” replied Frank. 

She looked very much wasted and wretched ij We left mother and aunt Mattie, and walked 
when autumn came, but she was well enough to •! together, in the cold autumn starlight, across 
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the fields, and through the bare orchard, to 
Rhoda’s house. That walk was loitering, for 
we both dreaded the sorrowful duty it was 
leading to. 

When we reached Rhnda’s home, Frank said 
he would take a walk with Nehemiah—who was 
just coming up the other road to cousin Joel’s, 
evidently on the same sad errand—and when 1 
should be ready to return home, he would be 
waiting for me. But I did not return that night, 
nor did I step out of that house again, until, a 
fortnight after, mother and aunt Mattie, Frank 
and I, with a sorrowing train of real mourners, 
went out weeping silently, but almost bitterly, 
following the clay cold body of poor Rhoda to 
her home in the church-yard, under the cold 
sod, covered with the rich crimson and yellow 
mantle of autumn leaves. 

For when I gave Rhoda the letter from George 
Mills, and she read it, just as she had done on 
the eve of the Fourth, she gave one little patient 
moan, and sunk quietly down to the ground, 
bleeding—but this time truly dying! 

She never Bpoke much after that—never 
uttered Lot’s name, but kept George’s letter 
always under her pillow, or in her hand. She 
was very meek and quiet, I did not even see her 
weep. I suppose the tears fell inward when 
she lay, with closed eyes, and listened to the 
eld clergyman’s daily prayers at her bedside. 
Sometimes she would look longingly at the west, 
from the window at the side of her bed, when 
the sky would be golden and red with the sun¬ 
set, and her look was so intense that it was “a 
heart-sight deeper than eye-sight.” 

She talked to Betty before she died—only a 
few words about the management of the family 
and the house—then she died, truly as she had 
Kved, peacefully, and without murmur or noise. 

Cousin Joel took her death as if it had been 
a sort of spite. He had no idea of feeling any 
remorse, and evidently considered the whole 


< matter as the height of folly and contrarin «a, to 
!j use a Cedartown word. He did not say this, to 

! be sure, but he looked and acted it, and no one 
gainsayed him. 

Heigh-ho! Some few years have gone by since 
5 that eventful summer and sad autumn. Gabrielle 

I lives in Paris, a gay, successful woman of so¬ 
ciety. I have never Been her but once since 
her marriage, and that was when mother, and 
Frank, and I went to Europe, on a short wed- 
ij ding trip, after our marriage. 
i For I married Frank Field. To be sure, be 
j was six months younger than I—but you see I 
\ loved him, and he loved me; to tell the truth, 
i his love for me, and wish to be my husband, 

I I was that highest hope and aspiration he con¬ 
fided to me on that solemn evening we first heard 
of Lot Fairfield's death; and the deep sorrow of 
others taught me then, what I hod not known 
before, that I also loved Frank quite as dearly 
as he loved me. We are very happy, and my 
mother regards him as tenderly as if he were 
by blood her own son. 

Frank is a lawyer, rising slowly, but steadily, 
in his profession. We come here to Cedartown, 
every summer vacation, to visit aunt Mattie, 
and we row on the mill-stream, loiter in the 
woods, visit dear Rhoda’s grave, and Lot’s little 
monument that his young friends raised te his 
memory, and we have long talks over the past. 

Cousin Joel is growing hard, and gray, and 
old, showing every year more and more of that 
“deathful selfishness” of his nature. And Bet- 
tie, dear, bright, gay little Bettiel She is no 
Rhoda, although she ift a useful, excellent, help¬ 
ful daughter and sister; but she is spirited, and 
if Nehemiah should ask her to make the same 
decision that Lot asked Rhoda, as we all fancy 
he intends doing shortly, I think Bettie will 
show her father what he has never dreamed o£ 
that one of his children can have an independ¬ 
ent mind and will, and act upon them justly. 
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Thi sun danced light, on a Summer day, 

O’er a bright-hairod girl with flowers at play. 
Sinless and happy, fluttering away— 

Under the tree gamboled she, 

Blythe and happy At happy could be. 

The years flew by with a gladsome whirl— 

A maiden tall was the fair-haired girl, 

Pure and sweet as an ocean pearl. 

Dreaming now beneath the tree, 

Dreaming soon a bride to be. 


Winter howls through the leafless bough*—' 
Snows drift wild o’er mountain brows; 

A woman mourns o’er broken rows : 

Under the tree eobbeth she. 

Drooping and sad as sad can be. 

Stained, dishonored, unloved and lone, , 
The heart in her bosom a pnlseloss s t o ne — 
Low she sigheth with aaddeoing moan, 
“Under the troe bury me, 

From pain and care forever free.** 
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BT HISS ALICB OBAY. 

I might as well entitle this story, 4 ‘My Pa* > the Beene, Marie in her usual impassive way. 
rents/’ if I intended the interest of it to turn j 1 watched them closely, to see if I could detect 
upon the elements of the unknown. As much > any signs of preference for any of%the numer- 
strangcness and bewilderment came to me from i ous admirers who thronged around them; fQr, 
that source as from the other. When I returned i as I knew this to be a general party, including 
home, 'at the age of seventeen, from the house 5 all the families of an extensive country neigh- 
of an aunt, where I had been brought up, I \ horhood, I thought that I might here find a clue 
found my sisters tall, beautiful girls. Marie, s to the mystery that enveloped Marie and Adele. 
the eldest, was regally beautiful,'polished, grace-| Balzac says that one must always ask, when* 
ful, intellectual; but there was something about < ever any trouble arises, “Who is she?” But I 
her that I could not fathom. She went into j felt disposed to inquire, “Who is het ” How- 
society, dressed, danced, smiled at admiration 1 ever, I could detect nothing, 
like other girls, but with a kind of indifference j As Marie was bidding adieu to a Mr. Eccle- 
through it all, a coldness not betokened by the 5 ston, a gentleman with whom she had neither 
warm black eyes and full red lips. Once, at > danced nor conversed more than with others, 
some apparently trivial allusion, I saw her eyes < she said to him, “I hope you have passed a 
suddenly kindle, and flash upon my mother a $ pleasant evening, Mr. Ecoleston.” 
look of boiling rage. Then she bit her lips till l “Thank you, Miss Jessup,” he replied; “I 
they were white, her face snatched back its re- l have—not!” 

pose, and I saw that my beautiful sister pos- * The last word was inaudible to all, save to 
sessed a power of self-control which I had not i Marie and to me, who had eagerly turned. It 
dreamed of. Adele, the younger one, also had \ was over in a moment, the look that passed, 
a faculty of secretiveness. Her mask was a { Then Marie grew as white as the camelia on 
gay, whimsical, careless one, better, perhaps, \ her bosom. 

than the other; for it not only did not attract, * I slept with Marie. One or two nights in 
but warded off suspicion. My mother was a \ every week she would rise, after she supposed 
Frenchwoman, of consummate tact, ruling her $ me aflleep, wrap herself in a cloak, and leave 
^ own house as far as her sceptre could redch, \ our room by the balcony steps, remaining away 
and my sisters submitted willingly to her dicta- i an hour or more. A night or two after the 
tion in their plans and pleasures, in all matters ^ party, my mother discovered her absence, I 
regarding society and etiquette; but there was \ never knew how; for I had fallen sufficiently 
no confidence between them. My father was a ij into the habits of the family to be as silent as 
gentleman of the old school, small in stature, | the grave about what I saw and heard. When 
of measured tones and ways, dry and matter- i Marie returned, she had my father up and ready 
of-fact. Here, one would have said, no passion i for her. The scene that ensued in the adjoining 
could ever be—had ever been. \ room, which was my mother’s dressing-room. 

We lived in a large, handsome house in a s would form, in truth, a scene for a tragedy, 
pleasant village, furnished with old-fashioned \ Marie, crouching in a heap on the floor, tyr the 
elegance, surrounded by a garden whose elms j couch, enveloped in her immense cloak—my 
had been planted by my father’s great grand- > mother, in her white night dress, her black hair 
father. I was initiated, immediately on my ar- > streaming almost to her feet, her eyes glowiqg, 
rival, into a gay, hospitable circle. One even- j a red spot of anger in each cheek, her magnifi- 
ing my mother gave a large party. All the { cent arm extended toward her poor, shrinking 
appointments were elegant. The spacious hall \ daughter, as she stood opposite my father, urg- 
echoed to the strains of a band of music. The $ ing lym on. He needed no urging, however, 
stately drawing-rooms were decked with beau- \ Never had I imagined such depth and concen- 1 
tiful flowers. The gardens were lit with colored \tration of passion, such venom in words and 
lamps. I have seldom seen a more beautiful \ tones. What a fearfully violent temper—what 
sight than my two sisters doing the honors of $ an imperious will lay hidden underneath that 
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methodical exterior! I did not wonder that * trust not/' with a fixed look at Marie. My 
Marie cowered, and I perceived something of 5 mother was clasping her bracelet, 
one influence under which the family lived that \ Soon Mr. Eccleston rose to go. “ I will not 
had hitherto been unknown to me. $ say good-by/' he continued. “I shall pass the 

He seemed to be taunting Marie with some- <: garden-gate, the morning of my departure, on 
thing. Suddenly she sprang to her feet and s my way to take the train, and I may run in for 

cried, £a few moments. Till then-” and he shook 

“It is not true, it is not true; I have not seen i hands with all the ladies, 
trim! I never went out to meet him. I have ^ Not a look of triumph, of comprehension, 
not exchanged words with him, except in your | did my mother permit herself, and yet she had 
presence. 'He has kept his promise, and I have \ understood the whole. “I go in the Persia, 
obeyed you/' i week after next—I hope and trust not to go 

“What sent you out at night, then?” hissed 5 alone—I shall be at the garden-gate, in the 
my father between his teeth. \ morning, in time to take the train—I can stop 

“I went—I went,” answered Marie, “to see f but a few moments—till then-” In her very 

the house where he lives—to walk around it— 
to see the light in his window. I could not 
help it.” 

“So!” said my father, and if ever human ac¬ 
cent and features expressed contempt, utter $ “Marie,” Baid my mother, as the former was 
contempt, his did. “So! A love-sick ramble! \ leaving the room, “take care!” Marie turned, 
Tou could not help it!” $ and they faced each other for a few moments, 

Marie dropped on the floor again. My father j apparently forgetting they were mother and 
turned to his wife. \ daughter, meeting on equal ground. There was 

“ So, madam, this is the way you bring up { no giving back in the face of either, 
your children!” s My mother let the days pass on with the 

It waB my mother's turn to tremble. She ? assurance of one who holds the cards in her 
tried to keep her eyes steady and her bearing j own hand. The following Wednesday Marie 
erect, but in vain. My father came close to < asked me to take a walk to the village with her. 
her and added some words, in a low tone, of $ “Let us go out by the back gate,” she said, 
which I only caught sufficient to know that \ As we approached this gate, which was shaded 
they referred to his early life—to their early ; by some thick elm-trees, the latch turned, and 
life. They had, then, a past heart-stirring and $ Mr. Eccleston appeared. “Marie!” “Henry!” 
eventful enough to be alluded to in a moment l Not a word more was said, but she laid her 
such as this. How I longed to know it^ Even {hand in his with an expression of melancholy 
then I speculated, “Had he ever loved her? $ ofinfidenee. He bowed gravely over it, holding 
Had she ever loved him ?” < it firmly. Marie turned to me, saying, 

The household sank to silence again. Marie n “Tell my mother, Amelia, that the Persia's 
crept to her bed, refused to answer my inquiries, $day of sailing is Wednesday, not Saturday, as 
rejected ifly sympathy, met my father's cere- i; she might have found by looking at the papers, 
monious courtesy, at the breakfast-table, next < Her arrangements were undoubtedly made for 
morning, with her usual dignified, lady-like de¬ 
meanor. When all other eyes were cast down, 

Adele looked at me and smiled. 

Mr. Eccleston called that week to pay his 
respects after the party, and also to make his 
adieux preparatory to going to Europe. 

“And when do you intend to Bail?” inquired 
my mother. 

“The week after next, in the Persia,” he re¬ 
plied. “Iam weaTy of this life.” I Adele and myself. 

“On Saturday ?” continued my mother. j At last he turned to Adele. “Never shall 

“The Persia’s day of sailing is-” began j another daughter of *mine disgrace herself so! 

Marie, but Mr. Eccleston interrupted her with > Adele, have you been flirting with any one? If 
some remark. 5 you have—by the God that made me, you shall 

“Do you go alone?” asked my mother. \ marry him, and that at once! Did I not hear 

“I do not yet know,” he answered: “but I (something once about the musio-masfter?” 


i; Saturday. I shall npt be here then. Good-by! 

I I God bless you!” 

And before I could half understand what she 
was about, she had passed through the garden- 
door, Mr. Eccleston had lifted her into his buogy, 
and they were gone. * 3 % 

Oh! but my father’s rage was terrible! My 
mother, overwhelmed with mortification afld an- 
\ ger at her oversight, bore it in silence, with 


house, ay, in conversation with herself, had he 
dared to arrange the scheme—thus not break¬ 
ing his promise of holding no communication 
with Marie, except in her parents’ presence. 
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Adele colored crimson. 

“Ah!’’ said my father. “ How far has it 
gone? Does he profess to love you? Answer 
my question.” 

“Yes,” faltered Adele. 

“And you love him—enough to flirt with 
him?” said he. “Very well! you shall marry 
him!” 

“Mr. Jessup,” pleaded my mother, “I beg of 
you to stop and think. Do not give way to 
passion.” 

“Passion!” returned my father. “Madam, 
I never was cooler and more determined in my 
life. When does the young man come here 
again ?” 

“To-day,” admitted Adele. 

It so happened that, within half an hour, he 
rang the bell. My father walked into the library. 

“So, sir, you have been making love to my 
daughter, have you?” 

Mr. Bayard flushed and stammered. 

“I am not going to quarrel with you about 
it now,” continued my father. “I only wish to 
know, if you want to marry her. If so, you 
must do it immediately. I’ll give her to you 
with five thousand dollars, and not another 
cent, two weeks from this day. Do you want 
time to make up your mind? Here, Adele!” 
he called; “come here to me!” 

Adele came in. 

“Your lover wants time to decide.” 

“You mistake, Mr. Jessup,” said young Mr. 
Bayard. “All this is so sudden, so strange! 
I did not know whether Miss Adele herself was 
willing.” 

“Willing! Faith! I haven’t asked her. I 
asked you if you were willing to take her,” an¬ 
swered my father. “I’m a practical man, Mr. 
Bayard,” he continued, regaining his ordinary, 
measured tones, “and I’ll have no more non¬ 
sense in my house. My eldest daughter has 
just put the crowning-touch to a most unhappy 
entanglement by running away to get married. 
I intend my second daughter shall finish her 


i flirtation by getting married under my own 
| eyes.” 

!j So it was arranged. My mother tried in vain 
^ to change my father’s determination by every 
representation and art. As for Adele, she ap¬ 
peared to be very happy. 

“Have you made fitting preparations?” my 
father asked of my mother when the day came. 

“ I did not suppose that any were necessary 
beyond sending for the clergyman, which I be- 
\ lieve you have done,” was her answer. 

$ “ No preparations necessary ?” said he. “Cer- 

s tainly, they are necessary. My daughter must 
$ be married in a becoming way, in the house of 
^ her father. It is due to myself—to my name. 

The hour for the ceremony was twelve, I be- 
^ lieve. Let it be delayed three hours. That, I 
) should think, would afford you time to order a 
> proper collation, and all things accordingly.” 

| At the appointed hour my father came walk- 
i ing slowly down stairs, drawing on his white 
t kid gloves, dressed with the utmost precision. 
!> There had been a little confusion in the house, 
j owing to the absence of the bridegroom. A 
note had been sent, warning him of the change 
of hour; but as he did not present himself at 
three o’clock, it had been followed by a mes¬ 
sage to asoertain if it had been delivered. The 
second messenger returned, saying that Mr. 
Bayard had been stricken with small-pox three 
days before. 

“Well, girl, will you go and nurse him?” said 
my father to Adele. “No? Not in small-pox? 
Wellj ^believe you are right. He’s not worth 
spoilingyour beauty for, and you’re not married 
to him yet.” 

The clergyman went away. My father took 


off his white kids. Poor Adele went to her room. 


* We ate some of the collation for our dinner, 
j Mr. Bayard grew very ill, and, in spite of all 
j care and skill—my father sent for two of the 
\ best physicians—he died a few days after. 

I Did Adele’s heart break? No. She was quite 
< a belle in Philadelphia, last winter. 


NANNIE. 

BT JULIE LEONARD. 


On! she's woesome, winsome, canny. 
Is our darling, bonnie Nannie; 
Lisping voice, like song of bird. 
Sweeter voice was never heard. 

The altar of home’s deepest bliss 
Is raised for os whore Nannie is; 
Dearer far, to ns, than any, 

Is our darling, bonnie Nannie! 


In her home mirth’s primest mover— 
Eyes with laughter running over, 
Little feet that never rest, 

Little form in ceaseless quest, 

Darting hero, and peeping there, 
Ever welcome, everywhere— 

■Dearer far, to us, than any, 

^£our darling,bonnie Nannie! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN ILL YFIND THAT BLEW NOBODY ANY GOOD. 

One day, they came upon an adventure. 

Mr. Siggs, Miss Seraphina, and Fanny, 
started, by boat, on a sort of picnic, or camp¬ 
ing out, intending to visit the beautiful water¬ 
fall at Grand Island City, and possibly spend 
a night somewhere on the romantic shore. 

Two boatmen were engaged to do the hard 
work; and these sturdy lake men and Fanny 
were the only individuals of the party who 
were at all fitted for the expedition. A lady 
of Miss Seraphina’s years, who had, moreover, 
just recovered from a severe attack of rheuma¬ 
tism, or “neuralgia,” as she persisted in calling 
it to Mr. Siggs, would certainly have been bet¬ 
ter off at home; and as to Mr. Siggs, he would 
always have been better off there—provided 
there was no one else at home to be annoyed 
by him. 

However, they were bent on going, and they 
went. Miss Seraphina took the precaution to 
have a mattress and some blankets conveyed to 
the boat, in case of the camping out; and plenty 
of food, and some tin utensils were added to the 
freight. Miss Seraphina likewise brought an 
umbrella—at which Fanny laughed, db an un- r 
romantic addition to a gipsying party; but it jj 
afterward proved to be the very thing they \ 
stood most in need of. j: 

They started with a fair sky; but, after awhile, $ 
the boatmen “didn’t like the looks of that ugly i; 
cloud in the west—they were afraid it meant £ 
mischief.” Sure enough it did; and once well i; 
out into the lake, the storm came on. Such a 2; 
e tor in! It poured, and blowed, and the boat £ 
rocked, and Miss Seraphina screamed, and grew j 
deadly sick; and Mr. Siggs, of no earthly use $ 
on that or any other occasion, tied his hand- \ 
kerchief down over his ears, as if to keep them •> 
from blowing off—and shrieked, through the ij 
storm, a vast number of things that were ex- < 
cellent for sea-sickness, but as impossible to \ 
obtain, then and there, as a stationary founda- \ 
tion for the rocking boat. s 

Poor Fanny did her best, and the boatmen \ 
did their best; but tacking for hours, to make \ 
an impassible Bhore, is very slow work. They j 
did finally contrive to drag the b<mt to land; \ 


$ and then a hasty tent, composed of the sails, 
£ was pitched amid a clump of trees, and the 
j mattress and blankets disposed therein ; while 
jj the men lifted out Miss Seraphina, more dead 
j> than alive—and Fanny, rather to her surprise 

I and consternation, was grasped and landed by 
Mr. Siggs. 

The trio adjourned to the rather uninviting 
ij tent, which was none of the largest, and had, 
\ besides, the advantage of leaking extensively; 
| while the boatmen did the best they could for 
j; themselves with a couple of old blankets fast- 
^ ened to the accommodating trunks of trees. 

The lightning came down in dazzling sheets of 
^ flame, and the thunder reverberated through 
< the forest; it seemed as if the whole fury of the 

1 ^ elements had been let loose on the unfortunate 
S adventurers. 

* Miss Seraphina seemed to recover miracu¬ 
lously as soon as her feet touched terra /irma , 
and, unmindful of the presence of Mr. Siggs, 
she relieved herself by scolding Fanny vigor- 
$ ously for having projected the excursion. A 
$ continual dripping of rain on her shoulder 
diverted the current of her wrath, and, putting 
up the umbrella, she requested Mr. Siggs to 
hold it, while she adjusted herself to better ad¬ 
vantage. 

“Thank you,” said that gentleman, grate¬ 
fully, elevating the valuable article over his 
own head. 

Miss Seraphina was quite confounded at this 
misapprehension of her wishes; and Fanny 
could scarcely restrain her merriment as she 
glanced from her aunt’s troubled face to Mr. 
Siggs’ countenance of stolid satisfaction. Poor 
Miss Nettleton tried to console herself with a 
tin pan, which she held up to catch the young 
Niagara that came bursting through the cre¬ 
vices, presenting a comical picture of distress 
strangely at varianoe with the sublimity of the 
storm. 

An hour or two passed in this manner, when 
one of the boatmen came to the front of the 
tent and said, that a strange gentleman, who 
had been canght in the storm, stood outside, 
but would not disturb the ladies until permis¬ 
sion had been obtained for him to enter. 

“Let him come in, by all means!” exclaimed 
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Funny, warmly. “No human creature should^ He was settled on Goat Island, then, Fanny 
be exposed to a storm like this/’ % thought; and they would, probably, have the 

“Dear me! Fanny,” grumbled her aunt, “it s pleasure of his society as long as they remained, 
is not so very agreeable receiving strangers \ How careful she would be of every word and 
when one looks like a perfect fright!” and Mr. ^ look! And, to Mr. Siggs’ great delight, she 
Siggs facetiously suggested that the stranger^ immediately turned all her attention to him, 
should be requested to suspend himself from > and left the new-comer to aunt Seraphina. It 
the roof. \ would do no harm to be gracious to him, that 

But the intruder stood before them—a tall, ^ lady thought, until she discovered his exact 
well-proportioned figure, dressed in a rough; position; and Mr. Lathrop was entertained ac- 
hunting-garb, that, instead of being disfiguring, i cordingly. 

seemed to borrow grace from the wearer. Plac- > It stormed furiously all that night, and all 
ing his gun in a corner, he advanced to the* the next morning; and the party in the tent 
ladies, cap in hand; but Fanny, who had risen s had reason to be thankful that their supply of 
to welcome him to their meagre quarters, feel- £ provision was a bountiful one. At noon, on the 
ing doubtful of the civility of her aunt and Mr. S second day, the elements seemed to have ex- 
Biggs, suddenly drew back in surprise and an-t hausted themselves; and an hour or two after- 
noyanoe—and then recovered herself, and stood l ward, the boatmen were making preparations 
still. The last man whom she would have ex- £ for departure. 

pected to see! And certainly the last whom ji Mr. Lathrop was agreeably surprised at the 
she wanted to see. j evident change for the better in his quondam 

But Archibald Lathrop joyously grasped her; acquaintance, Miss Fanny; and he could not 
unwilling hand—for a slight acquaintance seems \ but admire the respectful patience with which 
like an intimate friend when unexpectedly en -\ she bore her aunt’s ill-humor and annoying 
countered in a strange, far-away region—andi ways. He began to think his friend, Lang- 
expressed his pleasure at the meeting so warmly $ thorne, was right in pronouncing her a charm- 
ihat it was impossible to be as distant as she s ing girl; although he wondered very much what 
bad intended. He turned toward the thin, * had caused her extreme coldness to himself, 
elderly lady, huddled so forlornly on the mat- \ The return trip was happily effected without 
tress, and Fanny introduced, “My aunt, Miss> accident of any description; and once safe in 
Nettlcton;” and “My aunt, Miss Nettleton,” \ the precincts of their own apartments, Miss 
attempted some of the graces of her city man- \ Seraphina poured such a flood of questions 
ner, and failed miserably. Mr. Siggs proved \ upon her niece, respecting Mr. Lathrop, that 
to be an old acquaintance; but no particular* Fanny was quite at a loss to answer them, 
delight at the encounter was manifested ons “Young, rich, and handsome,” enumerated 
either side. > her aunt, complacently. “I declare, Fanny, you 

Mr. Lathrop made his apologies for the intru- \ are a lucky girl to get him all to yourself out 
sion in so gentlemanly a manner; he had been £ here in the wilderness. One appears to ten 
out, he said, on a solitary shooting expedition,; times the advantage where everything around 
and, overtaken by the storm on his way back $ is so wild and primitive—and if you don’t ac- 
to Goat Island, he could not resist the fiempta- ji complish something worth doing, before this trip 
tion of seeking the only shelter he saw in that^ is over, I think I shall discard you.” 
lonely region; that Miss Seraphina was quite \ “Aunt Seraphina,” said Fanny, with so much 
fascinated, and devoutly hoped that he might jj pain in her face and voice, that her aunt was 
prove a safe acquaintance for Fanny. That5 more than ever puzzled, “I believe you love 
young lady’s demeanor to Mr. Lathrop was i; me a little —and if you do, you will not speak 
quite a puzzle to her aunt; she was so evidently \ to me of Mr. Lathrop again. He and I can 
desirous to remain in the background, and so \ never be more to each other t^ian we are at 
very distant and dignified, when obliged to come \ present—and my views on these subjects have 
forward, that she scarcely seemed like herself. < changed since last year. I will never flirt with 
Mr. Lathrop explained that he had left- the ^ any man again; and I agree with Themistocles, 
army, at the expiration of his term of service,! that $t is better to mafry a man without money 
on account of ill health; and he had taken as than money without a man.” 
solitary Western trip to idle out-of-doors, and { Miss Seraphina made no further remark, not 
recover his strength. He certainly did not look \ seeing the advantage of arguing with Fanny in 
at. all delicate; and it was difficult to associate \ her present mood; but that did not prevent her 
the idea of ill health with that well-knit frame. \ from acting —and Lathrop was amused, and 
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Fanny Infuriated, at the flimsy manoeuvres that 
were constantly perpetrated to throw them to¬ 
gether. 

Lathrop had taken up bis quarters at the 
same house; and there seemed to Fanny to be 
no getting rid of him. She felt that he was 
studying her, and this was exasperating. Poor 
Mr. Siggs was quite bewildered by her flattering 
attentions, and, in a moment of intoxicated 
vanity, he laid himself and fortune at her feet. 
The extent of the latter was very carefhlly ex¬ 
plained to her; but Fanny, reproaching herself 
for having led the poor man astray in a selfish 
consideration for her own convenience, gently 
declined the proffered honor. 

This very gentleness, however, emboldened 
Mr. Siggs to make another attempt by applying 
to the aunt; and Miss Seraphina, under the 
pleasing delusion that she was receiving a tri¬ 
bute to her own charms, listened graciously to 
Mr. Siggs’ disjointed harangue, until she be¬ 
came painfully aware that the old simpleton 
had set his affections on Fanny. They parted 
in mutual disgust, and that very day Mr. Siggs 
turned his back on Grand Island, under the 
angry conviction that Archibald Lathrop had 
been the stumbling-block in his way. Fanny 
rather regretted his departure, as it would 
throw her, more than ever, into the society of 
the person whom she wished to avoid. 


CHAPTER VIII. I 

WHICH CONTAIN8 SEVERAL INCIDENTS. \ 

Aunt Seraphina was very much charmed with ij 
Mr. Lathrop. There was an agreeable defer- \ 
ence in his manner, to everything that bore the ^ 
stamp of womanhood, that showed him to be a \ 
true gentleman; and his interesting stories of \ 
camp and army life were appreciated in a place $ 
where artificial amusements were not. \ 

“I am so glad!” exclaimed Fanny, un- \ 
guardedly, one evening, ‘‘that you went back ij 

to the army after-” She stopped short in > 

confusion, provoked, at herself for the interest j 
she had manifested, as well as knowledge of^ 
his affairs. } 

He waited fcr her to finish the sentence; but ij 
as she remained silent, he added: “After I re- ij 
ceived an accession of fortune, I suppose you jj 
mean. As I did not enter the army for either ^ 
profit or pleasure, this, of course, could make * 
no difference.” 5 

Fanny’s lips were closed until bed-time; but \ 
a laughing light danced in the dark eyes that £ 
regarded her from an opposite corner; and aunt \ 
Seraphina scolded her soundly, when they were $ 


alone, for “her provoking indifference to that 
handsome Mr. Lathrop.” And Lathrop believed 
that he had found the little girl of the woods 
again; and concluded that, as Fanny had evi¬ 
dently passed through a course of discipline 
and improvement, she deserved to be rewarded. 

That young lady was very much given to 
going off, by herself, on solitary excursions, 
eluding the escort that aunt Seraphina would 
have fastened upon her with an adroitness that 
amused, while it perplexed, Lathrop. 

It was one of those August mornings that 
seem to combine the freshness of June with the 
invigorating breezes of September; and Fanny 
Nettleton, attired, not in the everlasting white 
dress which heroines wear in the woods, and 
which never gets “draggled,” and never gets 
torn—but in a good, sensible, gray material, 
especially calculated for the chilly atmosphere 
of the lakes, that fitted her slight figure to per¬ 
fection, and was finished by a linen collar, and 
knot of blue ribbon—took her hat from the con¬ 
venient peg in the hall, and sallied forth for an 
hour or two in the grand old woods, whose 
outer trees were kissed by the waters of the 
lake. The hat was as sensible as the dress, 
with a good, serviceable brim, that shaded a 
face whose bright glow of health and happiness 
required no external adornment. 

The young lady carried a book, of course, as 
no modern ramble is complete without that 
appendage; and after wandering awhile, and 
gathering a few of the beautiful pebbles that 
sprinkle that shore, she threw herself down 
against a broad-backed tree, and roamed with 
“Hiawatha” through tho very scenery on which 
she was gazing. She had just smiled at the 
account of the warrior who was guilty of the im¬ 
propriety of throwing his grandmother against 
the moon, 

“Right against tho moon ho threw her,** 
when, looking up, at a slight rustling of the 
leaves, almost expecting to see a group of dusky 
faces, she saw, instead, that very good-looking 
and ubiquitous personage, Mr. Archibald La- 
throp. It was an even chance which would 
have been the most welcome, he or the Indians; 
but the vivid blush of surprise and annoyance 
that greeted his appearance was extremely be¬ 
coming, and the scene involuntarily reminded 
him of that other day in the woods, back of the 
three years’ chasm that lay between. 

Mr. Lathrop was a gentleman who never lost 
his self-possession, and, gracefully requesting, 
permission to seat himself at a moderate dis¬ 
tance from the young lady, he glided into con¬ 
versation on the various objects of interest 
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around—read a passage or two of “ Hiawatha,” 
and gradually proceeded to unfold to Fanny the 
happiness in store for her. 

Fanny quietly declined it. 

A terrible rush of disappointment half-blinded 
him, as he begged to know her reasons for this 
refusal. 

“ There are none/ 1 she replied, as composedly 
aB though, she had been declining a saucer of 
ice-cream, “except that I do not love you.” 

And before Mr. Latbrop could recover him¬ 
self sufficiently to leave the tree, against which 
he had braced himself to bear this unexpected 
hlow, Fanny had walked hastily off to the house. 
When she gained her own room, however, she 
secured herself with bolt and bar against aunt 
Seraphina, and indulged in a waterfall of great 
violence and duration, that was somewhat at va¬ 
riance with her frigidity a short time previous. 

When people have been refusing anybody, 
and when anybody has been refused, other 
people have a mysterious way of discovering 
the fact; and, before long, aunt Seraphina be¬ 
came cognizant that her pet scheme was de¬ 
stroyed, and the vials of her wrath were poured 
on Fanny in consequence. 

“After carrying on such a flirtation with the 
man,” said she, severely, “the least you could 
do is to marry him.” 

In vain Fanny protested that she had no 
thought of flirting—aunt Seraphina brought up 
the camping out in the leaky tent, and all the 
unavoidable familiarity of their wilderness life, 
and declared that Mr. Lathrop had good reason 
to complain of being ill-treated. In her sym¬ 
pathy, she seemed almost ready to marry the 
gentleman herself, to console him; and Fanny 
devoutly wished that aunt Seraphina had neve** 
taken into her head to do something different 
from usual that summer. 

If the truth must be told, though, she expe¬ 
rienced, on the whole, rather a comfortable 
satisfaction that she had enjoyed the opportu¬ 
nity of showing Mr. Lathrop that she had not 
made herself over for hti approval. 

'fhe rejected lover, however, had very little 
time to brood over his disappointment, for a 
letter, informing him of the sudden death of 
his mother, effected his speedy departure; and 
Fanny found herself puzzling over the lines: 

"I loved him not; and jet now he i* gone, 

1 feel I am alone.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

MISS OKDOB. 

Miss Sxraphina lingered on the charmed 
shores of Superior until the middle of Septem¬ 


ber; and then some particularly keen breexea 
warned her that it was time to turn her steps 
eastward. She felt very much out of patience 
with Fanny for having lost “ such an unexcep¬ 
tionable chance of establishing herself;” and 
yet, when she came to reflect on the unwearied 
cheerfulness and good-humor with whioh her 
niece had borne all her whims and provoca¬ 
tions, her conscience rather reproached her, 
and Bhe concluded to present Fanny with some 
testimonial of her gratitude and repentance. 

This testimonial took the form of a very use¬ 
less silver goblet from Tiffany’s, on which was 
inscribed, in conspicuous letters: “To my dear 
Niece, Fanny Nettleton, as an Acknowledgment 
of her Kindness and Attention to her Aunt dur¬ 
ing her Illness.” Fanny smiled, and gave the 
“acknowledgment” as favorable a place of ex¬ 
hibition as possible, knowing that this was what 
her aunt desired. 

Cornelia’s reproaches were long and con¬ 
tinued, and the constant repetition of the name 
of Lathrop became an intolerable nuisance; 
when, therefore, in the month of October, a 
letter arrived from Miss Gedge, pleading ear¬ 
nestly for Fanny’s society during the autumn 
vacation, which had just commenced, she de¬ 
cided to grant the petition. She felt a sort of 
yearning to revisit the old haunts; although it 
was with a sigh that she reflected on the expe¬ 
rience that bridged the space between seventeen 
and twenty-one. 

“’Pears like as though I’d seen your face 
before, Miss,” observed Hiram, as Fanny clam¬ 
bered into the awkwardly high stage-coach, that 
had evidently experienced a resurrection fron* 
the apparently fatal accident of that October 
morning; and when she informed him that she 
was one of Miss Hedge’s old scholars, he mani¬ 
fested as much pleasure, at the announcement, 
as though their former intercourse had been of 
the most friendly description. There was some¬ 
thing cheering, though, in the weloome; even 
though it did come from an awkward stage- 
driver. 

“Come to think of it!” exolaimed Hiram, sud¬ 
denly reining up his fiery steeds, as they turned 
into that well-remembered piec# of wood, “I 
b’lieve you’re the very young lady that got up¬ 
set hereabouts. Oh! you be, be you! And 
that chap with the fishin’-rod—kind o’ queer, 
wasn’t it, his goin’ off and gittin’ lost? I heerd 
that he had to lay over till mornin’—which all 
came of his bein’ in too great a hurry, you 
see.” 

Fanny thought that she could a tale unfold, 
had she been so disposed; but she kept her own. 
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counsel respecting the “chap with the fishin’- ^ Intensely quiet as the visit was, Fanny en- 
rod.” i; joyed it as a glimpse of nature, and she wan- 

“Here you be!” said Hiram, with a flourish, ^ dered on independent rambles around Ridge- 
as the stage-coach drew up before the neat, i* way, somewhat scandalizing Miss Gedge, who 
green-blinded domicile, “and here’s Mann j was not quite sure that it was proper or safe. 
Gedge awatchin’ for you—I guess she sets ji 8he was not much given to pedestrianism, her- 
great store by your cornin’.” \ self; and whenever Fanny succeeded in inveig- 

Fanny was sure of that, or she might have \ ling her into the woods, she was sure to moralize 
been chilled by the cold touch of the hand, and jj or botanize, both of which are equally trying, 
the cold kiss that greeted her arrival. She j A day, that was as much like a certain Ocfco- 
knew, however, that Miss Gedge looked upon her day, four years ago, as if it had sat for its 
kissing in the light of a painful duty at all ^ portrait, came round, and Miss Fanny found it 
times; and that, although capable of “going ;> impossible to repress a desire to take to the 
through fire and water” for those she loved, woods. Her keen enjoyment of simple country 
if occasion required, she was not capable of J pleasures seemed to be the one taste of early 
making any agreeable demonstration of her ‘ girlhood that was left her, and she walked 
sentiments in the meanwhile. ? along the fragrant aisles of nature’s dim cathe- 

The little parlor, with its rural ornaments of jj dral, “shuffling,” with a childish pleasure, 
dried grasses, and cone picture-frames, had ex- > through the piled-up leaves. Those crisp 
perienced no change; and the rocking-chairs l autumn leaves, with their delicious crackling, 
and sofas, bandaged up in white cotton tidies, i “ How many a tale their music tells!” 

looked as much like wounded old soldiers as \ The tale they told Fanny was rather sadden- 
orer. Tidies and photographs were Miss Gedge’s | i ngj and B he sighed, and wondered if wrong 
favorite passions; and when Fanny produced a $ C ver came right. Miss Gedge, whose views on 
highly-finished colored similitude of herself in \ the subject of a city life were rather severe, 
a pretty, oval frame, Miss Gedge appropriated i had told her that this quiet sojourn at Ridge- 
it with calm delight, and gave it honorable s way would be a good time to “look into her- 
hanging just under the full-robed portrait of a i BC if” and F anny began looking with all her 
bishop long since a saint in Paradise. It was | m j g ht, but murmured: 
a sweet, innocent-looking picture, a charming j .. The , ender ^ of „ ^ that gone 

likeness of Fanny in her best moments; and it | Will never come back to me.” 

did not look out of place even there. $ The birds twittered, and the squirrels ran 

Miss Gedge’s little world was so different a \ nimbly along the branches of the trees; but 
sphere from Fanny’s large one, that she studied ^ other sound or motion there was none. Fanny 
it almost as curiously as though she had been ij thought of aunt Seraphina, and wondered if 
a visitor from another planet. She wondered j! ghe were coming to that; but just then a loud 
how it would seem to live there alone, with ;»report, followed by a sharp, pricking sensation 
youth forever fled, and all its hopes and dreams ij i n her arm, fairly stunned her. 
a heap of autumn leaves. And yet Miss Gedge ij She heard the sound of footsteps, and the 
seemed happy in her way. She was undisputed jj exclamation of, “Gracious heavens! She is 
monarch of all she surveyed; she had books, Skilled!” and then th 
and flowers, and birds; and, as to youth and $ 
gayety, she seemed to feel rather sorry for ij 
Fanny, and to look forward with pleasure to \ 
the time when she might possibly join her as a £ 
staid member of the same sisterhood. \ 


l the scene faded away. 


CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH EVERYTHING COME8 RIGHT. 

When Fanny awoke, she found herself on the 
Four years had changed the little circle of ^ sofa in Miss Gedge’s parlor, and that lady sur- 
school-girls; And of those who shared with J voying her with a critical aspect of great per* 
Fanny the mutual bread and butter, and rice- $ plexity. 

pudding, not one remained. Nett Hyde was ji “Don’t speak!” she exclaimed, excitedly, see- 
married, but not to “Frederick Augustus;” $ ing Fanny about to open her lips, 
and the night-cap probably flourished some- 5 ; “Why not?” responded her perverse visitor, 
where on the golden shores of California. The J with a laugh. “There is nothing the matter 
school-girl correspondence between the friends $ with my tongue. But what has happened? And 
had gradually died out, and Fanny had scarcely ^ how did I get here?” 

thought of her old crony, until the familiars “As far as I am able to give an account of 
scenes brought her again to mind. \ the matter,” replied Miss Gedge, severely, “yen 
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“Were carried here by two gentlemen—one of 
whom muttered a disconnected story about 
having shot yon accidentally in the woods— 
and both ran off like mad for the doctor. He 
will be here in a few moments; but as he is a 
young, unmarried man-” 

“I won’t flirt with him, Miss Gedge,” inter* 
rupted Fanny, in great amusement, “ don’t be 
afraid of me—I have a wholesome horror of 
doctors generally. But I suppose I must be 
hurt somewhere, am I not? Oh! my arm!” 
and, terribly frightened at the drops of blood 
that stained her sleeve, the young lady turned 
pale again. 

But an unusual sight presented itself, which 
was no less than a trio of extremely good-look¬ 
ing young gentlemen—at which Miss Gedge 
groaned inwardly, as she reflected that the like 
had never before crossed her threshold. One 
of the gentlemen advanced, professionally, to 
the interesting patient, and, coolly cutting away 
the latest fashion of a sleeve, relieved the minds 
of all present by pronouncing the wound to be 
little more than a grazing of the flesh, and 
bound it up with a tender care that was, per¬ 
haps, partly called forth by the beauty of the 
round, white arm, and its owner. 

One of the other gentlemen, with dark eyes, 
and a crape on his hat, scarcely ventured to 
look at Fanny, as he called her by name, and 
apologized for his awkwardness; but a smile 
hovered around the victim’s lips, while a rush 
of crimson flitted over her face. 

* “Mr. Lathrop,” said she, in a low voice, as 
she held out her hand to him, “I really believe 
that, if I should go to New Zealand, I would be 
sure to meet you there.” 

If Mr. Lathrop had been allowed the oppor¬ 
tunity, he would have murmured something 
very expressive; but there were Miss Gedge, 
and the doctor, and his friend, Pollard, all 
looking on at this little comedy, and he was 
obliged to be circumspect in his language. 

Mr. Pollard, who was a very comely young 
pant, with light, curly hair, and a chronic 
blush, was admiring Fanny intensely, and 
wishing, with all his heart, that he had had 
the pleasure of shooting her—since it had 
turned out nothing but a scratch, and gave a 
fellow such an excellent opportunity of culti¬ 
vating her acquaintance. The doctor, too, was 
loth to depart, but he had no excuse for re¬ 
maining; and, recommending rest and quiet to 
his patient, with rather a meaning look at the 
two gentlemen, he promised to call again, and 
tore himself away. 

Miss Gedge’s severe aspect required propi¬ 


tiation, and the gentlemen hastened to explain 
how they had been in pursuit of quail, and 
unfortunately shot a young lady instead of a 
bird; and how Pollard had seen Miss Fanny at 
church, and knew where she belonged, and that 
was the way they came to have the good sense 
to carry her home. 

Mr. Lathrop had been brought to Ridgeway 
through very similar motives to those which 
had influenced Miss Fanny. He had lost his 
mother, and did not feel like mingling in the 
world, and^his friend Pollard, who lived just 
out of Ridgeway, had persuaded him to make 
an autumn visit. 

“You will allow me to call and inquire how 
you are getting on?” whispered Lathrop, hum¬ 
bly, when they rose to go. 

Fanny gave an embarrassed assent; and Mr. 
Pollard assured his friend, on their way home, 
with a desponding shake of the head, that he 
was an enviably lucky fellow. . 

“The word ‘lucky* needs another syllable in 
this case,” replied Lathrop; “and if NJ/Iss Nct- 
tleton had not the temper of an angel, j^he would 
show some indignation, especially ,1o me,” with 
a sigh. 

“Well,” said his companion,, resignedly, “I 
suppose the next best thing ^o being happy 
oneself is to see one’s friends'happy—so, take 
my best wishes, Lathrop, for <your success and 
prosperity.” 

“What an idiot you are!” was the ungrateful 
rejoinder. “A man cannot' look at a woman, 
but you immediately settle! them in a brown- 
stone front, * with all the mo-dern conveniences.* 
Shooting a young lady is rather a poor way, in 
my opinion, of ingratiating oneself into her 
affections—the time having' gone by when a 
William of Normandy brings his lady-love to 
her senses by a violent assault and mud-bath 
in the street.” 

It must have been a beautiful Bense of duty, 
\ therefore, that caused Mr. Lathrop to make his 
[ appearance in MisB Gedge’s parlor, the next 
\ morning, with a hamper of grapes, and a 
\ bouquet of flowers, and a volume of poems— 
! after the approved fashion of ministering to 
j invalids, as though the beefsteak and prose of 
; every-day life were altogether too coarse and 
I heavy for their etherealized natures. Fanny 
* enjoyed the visit, for Lathrop appeared to bet- 
iter advantage than he had ever done before; 
> sorrow for his mother’s death having cast over 
[ him a veil of melancholy, that, like the angel’s 
{gift of moss to the queen of flowers, was an 
\ added charm. He read dangerously well—with 
! a true appreciation of the poet’s meaning; and 
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his hearer felt that all her resolution and anta¬ 
gonism were being charmed away. 

It would not do, however, this state of things. 
Mr. Latbrop must either be all-in-all to her, or 
he must be nothing; and as she had put away 
the first, she resolved to have things clearly de¬ 
fined. 

So, after a dreamy afternoon of poetry, when 
Fanny's arm had escaped its prison sling, she 
told Mr. Lathrop gently, but decidedly, that his 
visits must bo discontinued. 

“ I am grateful for your kindness," she con¬ 
tinued, with downcast ejes, “but I am quite 
able to amuse myself, now—and I owe it to the 
kind friend, who has been almost a mother to 
me, to give her no uneasiness that I can avoid, 
while staying under her roof." 

“Do not send me away from you again!" 
pleaded the gentleman, with eloquent eyes. “I 
remember reading a story, somewhere, of a 
lady who appeared to a gentleman three times 
in fiuawer to different matrimonial advertise¬ 
ments— -pud the third time he sensibly con¬ 
cluded thnt she was his fate, and married her. 
I have an additional claim, for this is the fourth 
time with me.” 

He was preparing now to unfold his little 
mystery, and make the move that should decide 
the game. 

“The fourth time?” repeated Fanny, inno¬ 
cently. “Oh! yea, I unber—but the first 

time, you know, yrtu were Mr. Norval!" 

Mr. Lathrop started in .urp-ise. This quite 
prevented him from develop .v. the climax; but 
presently he said, in an v ,-.t .»•! tone, “You 
must have overheard our convers ion on the 
piazza." 

“I believe I did," replied Fanny, rather de¬ 
murely. 

The two looked at each for the space of a 
second, ari l then their thoughts expressed them¬ 
selves in a simultaneous gush of laughter. 

“I reAily believe,” said Lathrop, humbly, 
“that was the reason you treated me with such 
contumely—at Grand Island—and I think 1 tie- 
served it.” 


$ again the verse that recorded the fate of the 
^ Sleeping Princess: 

!> “ And o’er the hills and hr away. 

Beyond their utmost purple rim. 

Beyond the night, across the day. 

Through all the world she followed him.” 

With her hand drawn through somebody's arm, 
as though she had been, the Princess, and he the 

I Prince. 

“And ‘thus,’" said Lathrop, with a saucy 
triumph in his dark eyes, 

“‘I won my Genevieve.’** 

If I were a painter, and had to “do" a figure 
of Duty, I should represent her as an unplea¬ 
sant-looking female, with compressed lips and 
vinegar aspect, for she is always making people 
say and do such disagreeable things, that she 
| cannot but be a very uncomfortable person- 
J age. 

> That very evening, as Miss Gedge sat oppo- 
| site her guest, employed upon a fresh batch of 
j tidies, she felt it to be her duty to converse in 
l the following strain: 

J “I think, Fanny, your being shot, that morn- 

! ' ing, was a very unfortunate thing." 

“I do not know but that it was," replied 
v Fanny, laughing a little, and blushing con- 
$ siderably. 

j “A very unfortunate thing!" with emphas:*. 
^ “People will talk, you know, and—you know, 
'of course, that I speak for your go. d—it is 
\ always a detriment to a young lady to huve her 
| name ,mentioned in connexion with the \ ord 
^‘flirtation.’” She brought out the obnoxious 
^ term with a dreadful effort. “With respect to 
^ this Mr. Lathrop, I think you should oithvr 
5 conclude to marry him, or forbid his visits, 1 
$ will take the latter duty upon myself, if yor 
«; desire it, and there need be no difficulty about 
ijthe matter,” 

£ Fanny was quite convulsed at the end of this 
5 epeech, and scandalized Miss Gedge by laqgh- 
$ ing in the most enjoyable manner; then, going 
1 up to the rigid lady, she suddenly kissed her, 

■ and stood there, blushing all over, and making 
J herself perplexing in the highest degree. 


Fanny did not contradict this, but sat de- \ “Oh, dear me!” said Miss Gedge, seeine land 
murely triumphant. She evidently respected ij ahead, but viewing it in the light of an awful 
the rules of chivalry, however, and displayed < catastrophe. “You really dou*t mean, Fanny I 
a beautiful magnanimity toward a vanquished \ But this is a dreadfully sudden thing, and on to 
enemy, who soon gathered confidence to take jj short an acquaintance. 1 am afraid it is not 
her hand in his, and make two or three imper- ? quite proper." 

tinent observations—bringing a glow to her j “ I had met him before," murmured Fanny, 
cheek, and a light to her eye, that makes any * “That alters the ease, of coarse." But she 
woman beautiful. | was still perplexed, and continued, anxiously 

They talked naturally of that morning in the | “Do you think your friends will approve of 
woods; and Fanny was persuaded to repeat i this?" 
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44 1 think they will,” replied Fanny, demurely,. 
laughing inwardly at the doubt. £ 

“Well,” said Miss Gedge, with a figurative j 
washing of her hands, “ I have nothing more S 
to say.” | 

44 But you mutt have something more to say,” > 
pleaded Fanny, as she laid her soft cheek against l 
the withered one that had never felt the kiss of $ 
love. “It really isn’t improper to get married, f 
you know; and I have tormented Mr. Lathrop J 
thoroughly before I accepted him, until, I think, l 
he is sufficiently impressed with my superiority, 1 
and-” 

Miss Gedge looked so shocked that Fanny l 
laughed again; and then she cried, and her s 
elderly friend was under the painful necessity 5 
of bestowing a limited amount of caressing \ 
upon her, until Mr. Lathrop suddenly appeared l 
and offered to relieve her. v 


She shot out of the room—this being her 
idea of etiquette in all such cases made and 
provided—and endeavored to collect her scat¬ 
tered senses in the solitude of her own apart¬ 
ment. 

When Fanny returned to the bosom of her 
family, she found herself no longer in disgrace, 
but suddenly elevated to the highest honors 
that were in their power to bestow. Sister 
Cornelia’s manner reminded her involuntarily 
of the Mamma Cat, who says, 

“Good little kittens, 

You have found jour mittens, 

Now jou shall have some pie!” 

Fanny saw one decided advantage in marry-* 
ing Mr. Lathrop, which probably did not occur 
to her rejoicing relatives—and this was that 
she could not possibly be accused of any more 
“flirtations” with ^im. 


CHILDLESS. 

BY INEZ 1NDL1POBD. 


Aims* I sit, while the shadows gray 
Steal over the hills of the dying day; 

Low at my feet lies a broken love chain, 

I may not gather its links up again; 

One gem is missing. Will it e’er bo reset? 
Bad echoes answer, “Not yet, not yeti** 

Never—God pity me!—never, all time, 

To hear that voice with its musical rhyme— 
To feel life's bounding pulses beat. 

Or watch for eagerly flying feet— 

Oh! pattering feet that nevermore 
■May cross the threshold of our door! 

Never, oh! never again will twino 

The dnn gold hair with tho brown of mine, 

Qr fragrant Ups, that used to be, 


I Give back rare kisses nnto me! 

For the folded bands lie strangely stilt, 
’Neath the May violets under the hill. 

A darkened hearth, an empty hold, 

> The old, old story tearful told— 

< A broken bud on a marble stone, 

< Little pet name engravod thereon; 

\ Over my life bleak shadows creep, 
s Only a grave o’er which to weep! 

And thns are all of my dreams of gold 
I builded in trust, in those days of old. 
For him and me, by death’s chill wand 
Forever dimmed; but up beyond— 

A jeweled crown, and a harp of gold— 
s My own lamb safe in the Heavenly fold! 


TO A FRIEND. 


BY SATTIE 

WHKX the first rosy beams of a bright Summer’s sun 
Have gilded the earth with his rays, 

When songsters in concert are warbling their songs. 

And Nature is smiling her praise— 

I view, from my window, the gay, deeding scene, 

No others so charming to me; 

But still, would you know I’ve no eyes for It now 
The reason? I’m thinking of thee I 

All through tho lon£ day let me think as I will 
Of the past, and its changes to me; 

There’s nothing so dark, but that bright, golden wreath 
I can weave while I’m thinking of thee! 

At evening, when Nature is hushed into rest, 

Add rfllence is brooding o’er all, 

Vol. XI/YL—12 


V. NEIL. 

When the calm, silver moon, with its soft, mellow light. 
In bright sheets of silver doth fell— 

Then listen the voices of gladness and mirth, 

From hearts which are joyous and free; 

<; But, though happy their songs, they brook not the chain, 
5 For my thoughts and my words are for thee! 

I I At midnight, when slumber has sealed all our eyes, 
When fancy is ranging so free. 

And gives to the sleeper the thoughts of his brain, 

*Tis then that I’m dreaming of thee! 

Now, one boon will I ask—oh! please grant to give, 

TIs a mere little trifle to thee!— 

When from mental toil you seek some relief 

Please, then, to be thinking of me! 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

The Douse stood about two miles back from 5 crippled his mother’s means by his extrava- 


the village, on a road not much traveled, which 
branched off from the river just above the little 
town. 

The dwelling was situated on high ground, 
and from the front piazza there was a lovely 
view of the broad valley nestled so capriciously 
among the mountains. It was an old-fashioned 
heuse, with pleasant gardens and orchards about 
it, set in the shadow of a pine grove, which gave 
something solemn and mysterious to all the sur¬ 
roundings. 

I do not know if it was the after tragedy con¬ 
nected with the place which made it seem dark 
and lonely; perhaps it never appeared so to me 
until that consummation so overshadowed it, 
that even my former recollections of the spot 
where troubled by its gloom. 

One wing, which contained a large parlor and 
bed-room, was so completely shadowed by the 
pines that even the brightest August sun was 
unable to gladden the apartments, and, no 
matter how still the day, one could hear the 
topmost branches of the trees sighing in dreary 
converse. Now, in my fancifulness, it seems to 
me as if, years ago, they must have been trou¬ 
bled by a premonition of the trouble to come; 
since that, to be whispering dismally of the 
scene which they alone watched—dark, shiver¬ 
ing witnesses, who could not utter their secret 
in any language intelligible to human ears. 

The place belonged to Louis Grey, and, for 
several years before the time of which I wish 
to tell you, he had made it his home. 

It had been his mother’s property, and she 
was in the habit of spending a portion of each 
summer there, allowing a tenant, who worked 
the farm, to occupy the back rooms, and bring¬ 
ing with her always several servants to assist 
the farmer’s wife in the extra labor which her 
presence made necessary. 

Mrs. Grey was a stately, quiet old lady, very 
kind and obliging to her neighbors, and good 
to the poor; but not by any means admitting 
the villagers, as visitors, to her house, and 
keeping them in considerable awe by her dig¬ 
nity and reserve. 

Louis Grey was a handsome young man, but 
all sorts of reports were afloat concerning him; 
and it was hinted, at last, that he had seriously 
192 


\ gance and bad habits. 

^ She grew old rapidly; with each summer the 
| village people said she looked more haughty 
! and stern; but whatever her troubles were, she 
\ kept them to herself, and her love for her sen 

I never appeared to suffer any diminution from 
the anxieties he had brought upon her. 

She had living with her a girl, named Jane 
\ Grant, who seemed to be half maid, half com- 
\ panion, and a great favorite with her mistress. 

\ As a young girl she was quite pretty; but the 
5 freshness wore out of her face, and it grew sad 
^ and cold, almost as stern, at times, as that of 
^ Mrs. Grey, and the brown eyes looked as if they 
$had been tutored to keep some heavy secret 
* which they would preserve to the very end. 
s It was not likely that they had any mystery 
‘ in common, however sorely Mrs. Grey might 
k be tried. Whatever her troubles might be, she 
l was not a woman to have acknowleged them to 
$ any dependant, however trusted and loved; not 
^ was Jane Grant, with her shy, retiring ways, tbo 
$ sort of girl to have attempted to force herself 
$ into the confidence of her mistress. 

«; So the summers went on until Jane Grant 
i was twenty-five, and Louis Grey two years 
\ older. At that time Mrs. Grey died, quite sud- 
J denly, I believe—an attack of heart-disease. 

!I Heaven only knows how much her anxiety for 
her son, and the hard care he forced upon her, 
had to do with causing her malady. 

She died at the old country place, and was 
buried in the pretty cemetery down in the t 3* 
lage. 

Louis Grey abandoned himself to a few weeks 
5 of that violent grief, which always seems to me 
\ like the brief trouble in a brook swollen by 
s spring rains; then he jvent away, before the 

1 ' people in the neighborhood had the slightest 
idea of his intention. 

Jane Grant remained in the house along 
\ with the old farmer and his wife, and nobody 
S thought much about the matter. Indeed, a re- 
i port got abroad, popularly attributed to Mrs. 

Hedges, the tenant’s wife, that Mrs. Grey bad 
} made it a dying request of her son that Jane 
\ should have a home in the house during her 
| life, if she saw fit. 

$ A year went by, and Louis Grey returned. He 
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looked dissipated and care-worn—announced 
Lis intention of living at the farm henceforth, 
and people said that he had gambled away 
everything belonging to him, except that place. 

The winter had not passed before people with 
grown-up sons wished that the young man had 
chosen his abode elsewhere. His example and 
companionship brought all sorts of undesirable 
changes into the habits of those with whom he 
associated, and the village people said that 
whole nights were spent in drinking and card¬ 
playing up at his house. 

Before spring Mrs. Hedges died. Grey still 
retained her husband as overseer, or something 
of the sort, and Jane Grant quietly assumed 
most of the duties which had formerly devolved 
upon the old lady. 

Of course, people talked the matter over, and 
decided, in their own minds, that Bhe had no 
business to remain there; doubted if she were 
any better than she ought to be, and looked 
askance at her when she appeared, at rare in¬ 
tervals, in tho village. 

It was partly her own fault that affairs took 
such a turn. Had she chosen to be friendly and 
talkative, everybody would have decided that 
it was quite natural Grey should retain her as 
housekeeper; but the shy manners of her girl¬ 
hood had grown into absolute avoidance of all 
companionship outside of her dwelling. 

Time went on, and as Louis Grey’s bad habits 
increased, the work-people in the house told 
stories of his harsh treatment of her; but all 
those things only injured her reputation the 
more—of course, she would not endure it if she 
had been what she ought. 

The last traces of youth were out of Jane 
Grant’s face; she was pale and thin, the mouth 
settled into harder lines, and the troubled look 
in her eyes deepened into a strange mystery, to 
which none had the clue. * 

Five years dragged by; Louis Grey was two 
or three years past thirty. He drank a great 
deal—his still handsome face bore the traces 
very plainly, and his associates were among the 
most undesirable men in the county. 

That spring, a widow lady and her daughter 
moved into the village. Young Miss Everett 
was said to be an heiress, possessing a con¬ 
siderable fortune in her own right, and she was 
treated with the consideration which appeared 
due to a person of so much consequence. 

She was a mere girl, very pretty and gay, 
but exceedingly spoiled and willful. Before 
many weeks Louis Grey had made her ac¬ 
quaintance, and became very intimate at the 
cottage. His habits improved much, but every¬ 


body divined the reason, and reports of his past 
conduct were carried to Mrs. Everett. 

Tho mischief was done; Constance Everett’B 
girlish heart had yielded to a power stronger 
than any maternal counsels or love, and her 
mother could only submit to her will, as she 
had done always, and hide her misgivings and 
pain with what fortitude she could. 

Autumn came; the golden November days 
made the valley beautiful and nestled softly 
about the old farm-house. 

Grey’s engagement with Constance Everett 
was now an acknowledged thing, and the young 
creature was so lovely in her happiness that 
it made one, acquainted with the man’s cha¬ 
racter, fairly tremble to watch her willful light¬ 
heartedness. 

Of course, he had satisfied her mind per¬ 
fectly in regard to Jane Grant. Ho obeyed his 
mother’s dying wish in giving her a home, and 
Constance could have no personal fears con¬ 
cerning a creature so pale and faded, who, to 
her young eyes, seemed already an elderly 
woman. 

The servants gossiped still more concerning 
Louis’ harsh treatment of Jane. One day there 
was an angry discussion between them, and 
when he came out into the hall, where old Mr. 
Hedges was standing, he said, with an oath, 

“That woman’s temper will be the death of 
her or somebody else yet.” 

They went into the room and found Jane 
Grant sitting cold and white in her chair. She 
was perfectly insensible, and there was a bruise 
on her forehead, as if she had been dealt a heavy 
blow; but she offered no explanation, when she 
came to herself, only saying that tho mark had 
been there since she first rose in the morning— 
she had hurt herself in her own room. 

A week went by; Louis Grey was very little 
at homo, every hour possible was spent with 
Constance Everett. It was understood that 
they were to be married before winter set in, 
and to go away from the place at once. 

It was the night of the seventeenth of Novem¬ 
ber. 

A woman from the village had been sewing 
in the house for several days. She occupied 
the room next to Jane Grant’s chamber, and 
quite late that evening was in her apartment, 
talking over the duties of the next day. 

Everybody else had gone to bed, with the 
exception of Louis, and while they stood there, 
they heard him enter the house and go to his 
own rooms, those which looked out on the pine 
grove. 

Mrs. Roberts passed into her own chamber, 
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leaving the door open. She wanted some water, > fact of her having been seen with the pistol, 
and there was none there—none in Jane Grant’s i; and the quarrel between the dead man and her- 
room; so she declared that she must go down i self, to lay her open to suspicion, 
and draw some, although she was mortally \ Constance Everett was nearly insane with the 
afraid to go out-of-doors after dark. { shock, and was taken away by her mother to 

The well was an old-fashioned one, just under ^ find in timo the relief which a nature like hers 
Jane’s window. She stationed herself there, £ would be sure to discover. 


threw it wide open, wrapped a shawl about her j; 
head, and promised to remain until the woman i 
had drawn the water. i; 

Down stairs Mrs. Roberts flew. She had let £ 
the bucket into the well, when the report of a jj 
pistol startled her half out of her senses, and $ 
roused every sleeper in the house—but as she ^ 
turned to run, she remembered seeing Jane Btill ^ 
at the window. ^ 

The report had come from Mr. Grey’s rooms— \ 
they hurried toward them, Jano Grant among ^ 
the rest. ’ ^ 

Louis Grey was sitting by the table, his head j: 
bowed upon it, and they saw, by the light of the 5 
lamp, that the blood was streaming down on his $ 
hands. \ 

They raised him—there were a few faint ^ 
quivers of the limbs—the eyes opened and shut J 
—he was dead—shot through the back of the i 
neck. * 

He was sitting with his back to the window, \ 

which was partially open—it was from thence < 

the shot was probably fired—some papers lying $ 
on the table had not been touched—nothing $ 
about the room or his person had been dis- •; 
turbed. $ 

During all the fright and confusion, Jane ^ 
Grant stood stunned and silent. When they $ 
laid the body upon the sofa, sho only said, in a i; 
dull, lifeless way, $ 

“He is dead, quite dead.” $ 

She hardly answered when they addressed { 
her, and did not appear to notice the suspicious jj 
looks with which, even in their terror, they re- i 
garded her. $ 

They sent into the village for medical aid, *1 
though everybody knew how useless it was. \ 
TheVe was work only for the officers of law jj 
who accompanied the doctors. 5 

The next morning a pistol was found under > 
the window of the murdered man’s room. It i 
was one which had belonged to him, and one $ 
of the servants remembered seeing it in Jane ^ 
Grant’s chamber, a few days before. She told J 
the girl she had picked it np in the yard, and !; 
was going Jo take it down stairs and put it in 
its case. i> 

Jane Grant was arrested—I think partly in ^ 
the absence of any other person upon whom the > 
guilt could be fastened, since tbe~« was only the ' 


Jane Grant was lodged in the county jail to 
await her trial, which could not take place until 
the sitting of the courts several months away. 

I cannot give you the details of the trial. 
She was cleared, owing to the cleverness of her 
lawyer—a young man from a distant city, who 
chanced to be in the county at the time of the 
murder—and the evidence of the sewing-woman 
and a laborer on the farm. The woman sword 
positively that, when the pistol was fired, she 
saw the prisoner standing in the window; and 
the man had observed a suspicious-looking per¬ 
son prowling about the house during the even¬ 
ing. 

Jane Grant was acquitted, and in the spring 
she returned to the farm. It appeared, on the 
trial, that, according to Mrs. Grey’s will, she 
was to have the house and garden during her 
life, if she outlived Louis Grey, provided he 
died without children. 

She returned and settled down there quite by 
herself, and the house grew such a horror to 
the whole neighborhood, that people even feared 
to pass it. 

The village had unanimously decided that she 
was guilty, and no verdict of alt the juries un¬ 
der the sun could have altered their opinion. 

But she gave them no opportunity to exhibit 
their convictions in her presence, for she never 
left her house. An old man who lived near did 
the necessary out-door work, but no one ever 
entered her dwelling. 

Sometimes she could bo seen walking np and 
down the long porch, at rare intervals standing 
by her garden-gate—so changed a creature that 
even those most familiar with her countenance 
hardly recognized her. 

It was like the face of a dead woman—even 
the eyes looked dead—with a cold, far-off ex¬ 
pression indescribable in words. 

The old workman reported that she always 
sat in the room in which Louis Grey had been 
murdered; he had sometimes watched her from 
the grove. Everything in the room was just as 
it had been arranged during the young man’s 
life. She absolutely sat in the chair in which 
he had been shot, not reading or working, just 
rocking slowly back and forth for hours, with 
her eves fixed upon the carpet, where the dark 
stains were still visible. 
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For three years, three long years, that life— s ' “You wonder I live in this way, in this 

if life it could be called—went on thus; but j; room,” she said, abruptly, in a voice that might 
beyond the bare details which I have narrated, \ have proceeded from a corpse. “I can't live 
no mortal knew anything concerning it. \ anywhere else—I must stay hero—in this very 

After the expiration of that time, the lawyer jj room.” 
who had defended her was again in that part of ij Sho pointed to the stains on the carpet, 
the country, and curiosity to see the woman who S “That is blood,” sho said. “Ho was sitting 
had impressed him so strangely led him to visit i in this chair—just in this spot—just as I am 
her house. £ sitting now.” 

Even he had never been able to decide, in ^ It was impossible to endure it; the lawyer 
his own mind, whether she was innocent or s rose, with a wild impulse, to rush out of the 

guilty. He wanted to see her once more, jt house. 

although he never supposed that the slightest t “You mustn’t go,” she said; “you can’t be 
light would be thrown upon that most myste- afraid of me, and nothing else comes. You 
rious tragedy. $ saved me—it was strange I let you—I did not 

• I had the details of that visit from his own want to live, but I knew I must—that I must 

lips, years after. They impressed me as deeply s come back to this place.” 

as they did him, and I believe that, even at this $ He did not try to speak; he could only sit 
distance of time, I have hardly forgotten a single \ and watch her. She was not looking at him 
word of the revelations the woman made. I any longer, her eyes had gone back to the spot 

It was a chilly November afternoon when he > they had watched so long, 
drove up to the house. The pine-trees were | There was a short silence; then she began 
shivering and moaning in a way that would s speaking in the same cold, lifeless way, without 
have cast a gloom about the most cheerful \ the slightest preparation—forced, God knows 
dwelling, but the weird, ghostly influence they l how, out of*tlic dark silence of all those years, 
threw over that dark old house, and its terrible l “I was about fifteen years old when I went 
secret, was absolutely appalling. > to live with Mrs. Grey. From the first she was 

He knocked at the door, but there was no \ very kind to me and treated me with a con- 
response. He entered the hall and passed on \ sideration I suppose she never showed any other 
toward the apartment which they told him she £ dependant. 

occupied- i “I wasn’t altogether a servant. She took me 

He opened the door. There she sat, just as s partly as a companion, and she finished educat- 
they had described her, in the center of the {ing me. I am a very well-read woman, I used 
room, rocking slowly back and forth, with her to know how to play the piano, and I had a 
eyes fastened upon those dark stains on the j! good many accomplishments that made me use- 
carpet. $ ful to her. 

The room would have been gloomy even* “Louis was home during bis college vaca- 
without the memories that made it so terrible; jj tions. I did not like him for a long time; I 
the pine-trees swayed to and fro before the ij shrunk from him without any reason. I sup- 
windows, tapping slowly upon the glass, whis- ^ pgse he saw that, and just on account of it he 
pering and mutterinw of the secret they held, J was attracted toward me. The end was what 
making a dismal twilight that might have un- ij you might have expected—I loved him, as a 
settled the strongest nerves. ij girl such as I was does love. 

She heard the door open and looked toward “He didn’t mean to be bad or false, but he 
it. The visitor’s first impulse was to start back, £ was so selfish that he would have walked over 
when he met the glance of that pale, dead face, s his own mother’s corpse to reach his ends. He 
to which the eyes gave no sign of life. s had a terrible temper, and he struck her once 

She recognized him at once—called him by j! in one of his passions, 
name—but without even pausing in the slow, $ “I loved him through it all—I loved him 
regular motion of her chair. s through a good deal more. He was a coarse, 

“You want to see me,” she said; “come in. s sensual animal, in spite of his handsome face. 
I always thought you would seek me out. Sit $ I suppose he meant me no harm at first. He 
down here—I want to talk to you.” • s had a passion for me; but as time went on, and 

The lawyer felt as if under the influence of > he found that I was a good, virtuous girt, every- 
eome supernatural spell. He drew a chair > thing like noble impulses left him. 
opposite her and sat down; tried to utter a few $ “I didn’t understand all these things then, 
commonplaces; but she paid no attention. \ you know that—I loved him. 
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“At last he said that I must marry him—his 
mother must not know it—she would curse us 
both. The old arguments, and they had the 
old effect! I married him. I was not twenty 
then. 

“For five long years I kept my secret from 
my Only fViend. It was very hard. I suppose 
F must have been naturally guarded and reti¬ 
cent, or I could not have gone through all that 
I did, and concealed it from her. But she was 
not watchful—she was so proud, that the idea 
of the truth never once occurred to her, and she 
knew me too thoroughly to be afraid that I 
should be guilty of what people call wickedness 
in women, and weakness in men. 

“Her mind was fully occupied. God know’s 
she had trouble enough! But, oh! if it was 
hard for her, think what it must have been for 
me! 

“Before two years had gone, I knew that he 
no longer loved me. Sorrow had made me wise. 
I knew that he had never loved me, that I had 
been only considered as the means of a passing 
gratification; when the time came that I stood 
in his w ay, ho would trample me under foot as 
ruthlessly as cruel children do a w'orm. 

“But I loved him. Neglect—cruelty—seeing 
him yield more and more to base habits—harsh 
words and cold looks to his mother—nothing 
had any effect. It seemed as if my love could 
not be killed, and that was the hardest part of 
my suffering. 

“I was so frightfully jealous. I knew what 
his lifo was—I watched him. The discovery of 
new treacheries did not seem to give me pain, 
but I was utterly wretched until I had found 
out the worst. After that, I w’ould have a sort 
of rest, until some premonition warned me that 
ho was starting on a fresh track. Then my rest¬ 
lessness awoke once more. I must know every¬ 
thing. 

“I believe that never two women suffered 
more from the evil deeds of one wicked man 
than did his mother and I, during those five 
years. She did not complain even to me, but I 
saw that it was killing her. I felt bitter tow-ard 
her as she wore gradually away; at least she 
could die, and even that privilege was denied 
me! 

“About a year before her death, I found that 
he wanted to marry a rich girl, whom he had 
met in town. Oh! then I went mad! We had 
quarreled sometimes—I had upbraided him, 
although less than most women would have 
done: but then my passion passed all bounds. 
I told him if he tried to bring such wrong upon 
any girl, I would expose our secret; the world 

t 


should know everything; I had my marriage- 
certificate: I would publish it far and wide. 

“That was in the evening, in my room. I 
was called hastily to Mrs. Grey, and did not 
sec him again that night. The next morning 
something impelled me to open the hiding-place 
where I kept the paper. It was not there—he 
had stolen it—my only hold was gone. 

“He came into the room while I stood there; 
he laughed outright at my accusations. The 
clergyman who married us was dead—the only 
witness dead too. 

“‘You will be more quiet now,’ he said, in¬ 
solently. ‘I mean well enough by you, but I 
w'on’t endure your threats. You stand in my 
way. Why, it vras honor enough to have me 
deign to look at you. Proofs arc not for such 
things as you arc.’ 

“ lie had dono what I had never been able to 
do—killed the love in my heart cold and dead! 
I did not hate him, as a passionate woman would 
hove done; only I vowed that he should never 
wrong me, or any innocent girl, by false vows 
and promises. 

“I told him so, quietly, but the look my face 
caught then never left it since. He laughed 
only. 

“ ‘Why, what «an you do?’ he asked. 

“‘I shall prevent it,’ I said. ‘Remember. I 
warned you! I should hold your life very cheap 
where my honor and the happiness of a pure 
girl were concerned.’ 

“He was a little disturbed, although he tried 
to treat the whole matter slightingly. He did 
not succeed in marrying the young woman, so 
for that time all was quiet. He was a little 
kinder to me for awhile—afraid, I believe—for 
he drank less then, and my warning was fresh 
in hie mind. 

“The five yenrs passed, and Mrs. Grey died— 
died in my arms. I kept my secret, even with 
her dying eyes on my face; in the other world, 
w here she must learn it, she would forgive me. 

“ I lived at the old house. I did not choose 
to go away and leave him free—my presence 
was some restraint, at least. My feelings toward 
him never changed. As he drank more and sank 
lower, his treatment of me was sometimes most 
brutal; but it did not make me hate him, only 
in ray mind there was always the firm resolve 
that he should never marry any woman while I 
lived. 

“I don’t believe I meditated upon any means 
of preventing it; murder was not in my thoughts, 
only that should never be. 

“Five years more! Constance Everett C9me 
here to live. Ho not only wanted her money, 
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he loved her. I did not care for that. If he 
had been only a weak man, I would have 
been passive; but he should make no other 
woman’s life a curse—he should wrong me no 
further. 

“I watched—I knew all that went on. At 
length I spoke. 

11 ‘You must not try to marry that girl,’ I 
said. ‘Remember, I warned you—it shall not 
be!’ 

“ ‘You shall go into a mad-house!’ he cried, 
at last, in one of his insane passions. 

“Several times I talked with him; nothing 
was of any use. The last time he struck me 
on the forehead, with the handle of his whip, 
and left me senseless. 

“The day of their marriage was fixed. I 
tried to warn the mother. Bad as she believed 
him, she would not listen to me, thinking me 
insane. I cannot tell if I was or am. I knew 
what I had to do—my nerves never faltered. 

“I can’t say why I wished to avoid punish¬ 
ment. I did not want to live, yet I planned 
everything to escape detection. I had the sew¬ 
ing-woman here—I put her in the room next to 
mine—it was all a part of my plan. I settled 
upon the mode of his death. I took my watch 
in my hand and counted the number of minutes 
it took mo to run from his room up the stairs to 
mine. I could do it before anybody in the house 
could reach the hall after hearing the report of 
the pistol. 

“I knew they would not be able to convict 
me. I was warned that I should be able to 
carry out my design. 

“That evening I emptied the water pitchers 
in Mrs. Robert’s room and my own. I knew 
she would not go to bed without water. I kept 
her talking in my chamber until I heard him 
come in. Everybody else had been in bed for 
hours. 

“She took the pitchers and went down stairs, 
leaving me at the window. The night was 
gloomy, just light enough to distinguish objects 
dimly. I hung my shawl by the window, and 
againts the white curtains, so that it looked as 
if I was stilt standing there. I had tried the 
effect of it—I knew that she would swear to 
my being there; if she failed to look up, I 
should be back before she could reach my 
room, and so frightened by the sound that I 
could not move. 

“I took the pistol out of my pocket. I was 
down stairs and in the room in a flash. There 
ho sat—I stood behind him—I was not excited 
in the least—I do not believe a pulse quickened. 
I took aim and fired. There was one groan— 
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< then he fell forward, with his head resting on 
5 the table. 

$ “I threw the pistol out of the window—got 
$ to my room—I was safe. I had done the work 
appointed, whether instigated by angel or devil, 

^ I can’t tell. I was to do it—it was done.” 
jj She broke off abruptly as she had commenced. 

I She had never once paused in her rocking, never 
^ looked up, telling her story in a dull, passionless 
ij way, as if she were repeating from characters 
inscribed in the dark stains. 

Shaken as the lawyer was, some moments 
passed before he could rouse himself sufficiently 
, to speak. 

I “I always meant to tell you,” she said; “I 
\ should have sent for you if you had not come.” 
i “But why do you live here?” he exclaimed. 

\ “How could you bear to come back to the 
ji house?” 

! ' “I like it,” she answered; “I could not live 

anywhere else.” 

^ “But in this room—to sit here alone.” 

\ “I like it,” she repeated; “I must sit here.” 

' “Are you sorry for what you have done? Is 

it remorse that makes you lead this strange 
life?” 

She shook her head. 

“I am glad; I would do it again, if he were 
\ alive. I feel no remorse—I am not afraid.” 

^ “Never in the night?” 

\ “Never! When I was acquitted I had no 
intention of coming here—I could not help it— 
I don’t know why. I came—I felt that I must 
live here. I could not bear to have any one 
near me—I must live alone. I took my old 
? room—I tried to keep away from this side of 
\ the house—I could not—only sitting h^re could 
$ I find rest. 

$ “-I did not feel fear or remorse then, but 

s when I was out of this room, I felt as if I must 
^ hasten here with all my speed—not a moment 
$ was to be lost. So I settled down here—I sel- 

I dom go out of these rooms—here in this chair, 
just where he sat, I live and watch those dark 
stains. I can’t tell you why—I must do it as 
^ long as I live.” 

5 He asked her a few more questions, she an- 
5 swered with apathetic indifference. Now that 
\ she had told him everything, any interest in his 
l presence seemed force. At last she appeared 
\ to him, while he sat there, with the feeling a 
\ man has in nightmare, longing to be out of 
S sight of the fated place forever, but physically 
\ incapable of moving. 

^ Ho started up at length. 

$ “I must go,” be said. 

\ She looked up vacantly. 
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“Oh! jca,” she said, suddenly; “yes, it is 
time. Gro.” 

He tried once more to urge her to leave the 
house; she only repeated, 

“I am io live here—go away.” 

He hurried from the dwelling, and the outer 
door dosed behind him with a hollow clang. A 
feeling he ^oald not resist forced him to go into 
the grove and look through the windows of the 
room. He could see her in the twilight sitting 
there—she had not stirred—she was rocking 
slowly hack and forth, watching always the 
dark stains on the carpet. 

She lived there in that way for more than a 
year longer. The old man found her dead in 
her ehalr one evening. He had noticed that 


^ she had not been visible, during the whole daj, 
| and, fearing that she was ill, made his way into 
| the silent apartments. 

\ There she sat, hardly whiter or stiller than 
\ she had been during life, and the half-closed 
? eyes seemed yet gazing at the dark stains. 

^ She was buried, and the neighborhood never 
| knew the truth. A relative of Mrs. Grey, who 
\ inherited the property, had the house pulled 
l down; it was believed to be haunted, and she 

1 ' oould find no one willing to live in it. 

There iB a grain-field now where the dwell¬ 
ing stood; at the side of it the pine-trees still 
j shiver and moan, as if unable to forget the 
5 dismal secret which they were powerless to re- 
} veal. 


MY BROTHER. 


BT MRS. SABAH A. WATSON. 


Sue the dark waves eome and go, 

Come and go, 

With their solemn song of woe, 

Song of woe. 

In his youth and bounty bright, 

They hare borne him from my sight. 
Out into the stormy night 
I saw him go. 

When he drifted from the strand, 
Where I lay, 

I could see his waring hand. 

Par away; 

’Twos a sad respite from doom, 

’Twos an echo from the tomb, 

’Twas a faint light ’mid the gloom 
Of a dark day. 

Still rolls on the solemn sea. 

Solemn sea. 

Music sounding drearily, 

Drearily; 


For those surging wares of war 
On the breakers sped afar, 

And the dim shores felt the jar 
Drearily. 

’Neath that dark sea of the dead. 

Of the dead, 

Calmly sunk that fair young head. 
Dear young bead; 

One fair tress of waring hair, 

That my darling used to wear, 

Is all that’s spared me from the war— 
All is dead. 

But beyond death’s solemn sea 
We shall meet, 

Bren now tho wares beat high 

At my feet; 

Never more the clash of arms. 

Never more war’s dread alarms, 

In a loving Father’s arms 
We shall meet. 
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OH! FOR HAPPY CHILDHOOD! 

BY W. 8. OAFFNKY. 


Oh I for happy childhood 1 
Oh! for young Spring's dayl 
Children are philosophers, 

In their simple way! 

They gather April’s sunshine 
For December’s day; 

And in thoir Jurenescence keep 
The sunny side the way! 

Oh! for happy childhood! 

Oh 1 for days gone by I 
Oh 1 for the aspirations 
Born, alas, to die! 


Oh! for the pore bear * petals 
Of our young Spring’s day— 
When our footsteps only knew 
The sunny side the way! 

Let us heed the lesson, 

In our manhood’s prime— 
Which came by intnition 
In youth’s happy time: 
Earth’s purest bliss is germing 
For us every day, 

And Heaven’s—if we only keep 
The sunny aide the wayl 
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CHAPTER X. % 

The rebellion, in which Cecil had been the s 
secret soul and spirit, was taken up and carried j 
to a disastrous issue by many a braver and more < 
honorable man. His sole object was ambition, 5 
Those who risked honor and life in the cause j 
bad a higher, if mistaken, motive; for many a \ 
powerful noble grew cold in Mary Tudor’s s 
cause when it became certain that she had \ 
given herself, body and soul, to the Catholic in- \ 
tcrest, and was about to place a Spanish prince $ 
by her side on the throne of England. Then, 5 
as if by one Simultaneous action, whole counties ? 
broke into open revolt. Men who had been true s 
to the crown rose up, with passionate violence, 5 
against this Spanish union. The people, hating 5 
all foreigners, were dissatisfied. Sir Peter Care w s 
rose in Devonshire. Sir Thomas Wyatt appeared > 
in arms at the same time, mustering the men of ? 
Kent into action. As these men, who fought £ 
for the sake of conscience, approached London, 
Suffolk, the double traitor, rose up in open re¬ 
bellion there, proclaiming as his object the re¬ 
storation of Lady Jane Gray to the throne she \ 
had for ten days usurped, not content with the < 
awful danger into which he had plunged his in- l 
nocent child and her husband. This weak, bad f 
man seemed insanely bent on dragging them l 
down to death with his own red hands. Just^ 
escaped from prison, he felt no gratitude for ^ 
the pardon his duchess had so eloquently won £ 
from the queen, no compunction regarding the \ 
gentle girl, who had been led to the very brink j; 
of the scaffold in her obedience to his ambitious \ 
commands. The-death of Northumberland, who i* 
had perished on Tower Hill only two months be- \ 
fore, failed to wai > or intimidate him. He was \ 
like a madman, running to and fro on the very $ 
brink of a precipice—a creature incapable of? 
fear or gratitude, simply because he possessed < 
no depth of feeling out of which these senti- { 
ments could spring. ^ 

Nor was Suffolk alone. In the wide-spread \ 
and disjointed disaffection, called the Wyatt re- £ 
bellion, no two persons seemed to be working ^ 
for the same object. One man was only eager to * 


put down the Catholics and defeat the Spanish 
marriage, another proclaimed Lady Jane Gray, 
and still another was for deposing the queen 
and placing Elizabeth on her throne. 

With these wild objects clashing each other, 
the rebels approached London. For hours and 
hoars Mary was besieged in her own palace, 
and, but for her great personal courage and 
wonderful presence of mind, would have*been 
made a prisoner by Wyatt’s forces. It was a 
brief, mad struggle, and the crown came out 
victorious. The result \fas terrible. Once more 
the Tower Hill must be Crimsoned with innocent 
blood. There could be no mercy for Suffolk a 
second time. His proud countess might kneel 
forever at her royal kinswoman’s feet and kneel 
in vain—the measure of that weak traitor’s in¬ 
equity was full, and the scaffold, which he bad 
just escaped, was now sure of its prey. 

But, alas! this was not all. Lady Jane, the 
fair bride, whose happiness had been so com¬ 
plete, whose ambition was but obedience and 
wifely love—this heavenly girl must pay the 
penalty of her father’s crime. Under her name 
the Protestant leaders of this mad rebellion had 
acted, for the friends of Elizabeth had cautiously 
kept her in the background. Angry that her 
clemency had been so abused, distressed by the 
unpopularity of a union she had set her woman’s 
heart upon, influenced by a religion whi*h had 
carried her august mother through so many sor¬ 
rows, Mary threw aside the gentle mercies that 
had marked the first week of her reign, and 
grew stem under a sense of the ingratitude 
which had followed her clemency. The war- 
cry of the insurgents, as they besieged her very 
palace, had been: “The Lady Jane, and no 
Spaniards!” The very men she had lifted out 
of captivity, and saved from death, now headed 
the enemies who sought to take her life and 
crown. 

Now these people were once more in her 
power. The Lady Jane and her young bride¬ 
groom lay under sentence of death, a sentence 
which Mary had never intended to carry out. 
Suffolk was again in her hands and a prisoner. 
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Wyatt, the martyr of an opinion, Carew, and s state fortress. She knew that the Duke of 8uf- 


xnany another man, whose hatred of Spanish 
influence had been stronger than loyalty, were 
awaiting tho hasty trial which was Bure to land 
them on the scaffold. Mary’s council was, in¬ 
deed, clamorous for victims; the people who 
leaned to the ancient religion were bitter in 
their denunciations of the gentle Protestant, 
whose name had twice been the watch-word of 
a rebellion. Before Mary could be persuaded 
to affix her name to the death-warrant, it was 
rumored that the cruel parchment would surely 
pass the great seal within a few hours. This 
rumor reached the unhappy Duchess of Suffolk 
and Lady Katharine Gray in the miserable soli¬ 
tude of their palace on the Thames, from which 
the husband and father had just been dragged 
to prison. The poor duchess was helpless now. 
Only three months before she had knelt for 
paercy at Mary’s feet and found it. The gra¬ 
cious kindness extended to her, then, had met 
with a base return which no monarch could be 
expected to forgive. Faint and sick at heart, 
Frances Brandon heard the death tidings which 
she had expected every hour, and sunk down 
in her despair, waiting for the worst, without 
hope or a thought of resistance. The v$ry sun¬ 
shine filled her with shuddering like a wounded 
animal; she hid away in the darkest room of 
her dwelling, listening with dull terror for the 
awful gun which was sure to boom forth the 
death of her first-born child. But Katharine 
was full of life, and the unreasoning energies 
of youth wrestled with this terrible sorrow and 
would not submit. The very despair in her 
young heart urged it on to action. She would 
see her sister—see the queen herself. It should 
not be said that Katharine Gray sat still in help¬ 
less apathy, while the terrors of death hung over 
her father and the sister whom she almost wor¬ 
shiped. 

While her mother was locked up in the soli¬ 
tude of her own room, Katharine betook herself 
once more to the Thames. They had told her 
that no one was permitted to visit the Lady 
Jane; that she was in that strict confinement 
which preceded certain execution with state 
prisoners, and that access to her or the Duke 
of Suffolk would be impossible eVen to her, his 
child. Still she betook herself to tho river, re¬ 
solved to see those beloved ones or perish under 
the grim shadows of the Tower. 

Old Rachel, too, had heard # the dark rumors 
and seen the captured noblemen, as they were 
borne, singly or in mournful groups, to the 
Tower. Her dwelling was on the banks of the 
river f and her- son still held his place in the 


> folk had been arrested—that new peril sur- 
| rounded the Lady Jane; but what could she, 
| an old woman, do to avert a calamity bo ter- 
J rible? The letter which Mary had taken from 
j Dr. Dee’s desk was in her hands. She knew 
\ the writing and could read it well; for, with 

I ' natural quickness, she had made good use of 
her advantages while in the Suffolk family, and 
was better educated than many ladies of the 
s land. But this only made her the more cau- 
\ tious. How could she present herself before 
\ the queen, with this proof of Elizabeth’s com- 
| plicityr with the Wyatt rebellion in her hands? 
J And if she did, would it save the Lady Jane, 
S against whom—innocent as she was—the ter- 
s rible proof of her own father’s participation 
5 existed. * 

l Little Mary, in her great terror, after escap- 
s ing from Dr. Deo’s house, had told her grandam 
v everything; even her secret visit to the Tower 
J chamber and the tiny box she had brought with 
< her was given in faithful detail. To Rachel’s 
J keen mind the secret complicity of these men 
5 against the queen was apparent, and she was 
s also satisfied that, by some means, the Lady 
l Elizabeth had been won to abet their treason. 
| But then came the old question: Would the 
\ queen accept this evidence? And, if she did, 

\ what was its bearing on the fate of Lady Jane? 
Did the guilt of Elizabeth prove the innocence 
of her unhappy cousin? No. While the con- 
\ demning fact of that old man’s crowning trea- 
> son, in proclaiming the Lady Jane a second 
i time, remained, no effort to show the true 
j motive of tho uprising would avail. Cecil had 
\ spoken the truth: If the rebellion succeeded, 
v Elizabeth would reap the fruits—if it failed, 

\ Lady Jane must pay the penalty, 
j So old Rachel remained sad and disheartened, 
j with a great secret preying upon her likeavul- 
5 turc, but guarding it with a sort of terror, lest 
: more bloodshed might follow its disclosure. She 
| had seen enough of courts to know how danger- 
\ ous a thing it was for one of her degree to hold 
] a state-secret in her bosom, and crept away into 
i the solitude of her home, resolved to speak with 
} no one. 

I One day, as she sat pondering these things 
: over in this gloomy fashion, beset with dread 
s and doubt, such as sometimes chain down the 
: energies of old people, a sound of hands beat- 
; ing against the outer door, and the cry of a 
; voice calling her name, in piteous tones, aroused 
{ her. 

; “Raohel, old Rachel! I say, let me in. I am 
; cold—the sleet cuts my face terribly—and my 
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feet are numb. Ob! let me in—let me in } I, 
say!” \ 

Rachel arose and opened the door. Upon the \ 
threshold-stone stood Lady Katharine, with a \ 
thin silken mantle hanging limp about her, and < 
her dainty, high-heeled shoes wet with rain and 
clinging sleet. The hood of the mantle was 
thrown back, and her beautiful golden hair was 
frosted over with sleet and clinging hail. A 
creature more forlorn and yet more beautiful 
never presented herself before a fellow-creature 
for help. 

4 ‘Oh! Rachel, dear old Rachel, I have found 
you at home. It looked so lonely and cold I 
thought the house was empty,” she cried, hold¬ 
ing out her little, shivering bands. “Let me 
come in, for I am in sore trouble, and you must 
help me, for I have n<t one else. All our old 
friends shun us now; my poor mother is broken¬ 
hearted and cannot act, so I come to you, 
Rachel.” 

The old woman took the two cold hands ex¬ 
tended to her so piteously, and drew the young 
creature toward the hearth where some oak 
logs burned cheerfully. She took off the wet 
mantle, and, unfastening the diamond buckles 
of those tiny shoes, unprisoned the shivering 
feet. 

44 There now, little one, tell me what old 
Rachel can do. She is ready.” 

Katharine had but one wish, a wild one, 
almost impossible of attainment. She must see 
her sister, and get an interview with the queen 
at once before the sun went down. 

Rachel saw how deadly earnest she was, and 
made no attempt to dissuade her. In truth, the 
old woman was glad to be called out of her 
weary brooding, glad to have some task to per¬ 
form. She went up to tho loft and brought 
down the same disguise that Katharine had 
worn once before. With her rich garments 
covered by the serge mantle, and her beautiful 
features half-concealed by its clumsy hood, she 
went forth with Rachel in meek obedience, car¬ 
rying a basket of dried herbs on her arm. The 
little garden was now covered with snow, not 
a green thing was to be seen from the door-step 
to the bank of the river; there w’as nothing in 
view but little pools of ice, ridges of sleet and 
haze, the earth breaking through in patches 
of dull brown. The great, naked trees, over 
the house, seemed to moan and wail over that 
young creature as she passed; tho wind shook 
the branches fiercely, and cold fragments of 
ice rained over her, and the chill struck to her \ 
heart. 5 

These two women entered the boat which lay \ 


knocking against the broken ice, which clung 
like crystal fringes to the shore, and they were 
swept off into the stream, which was whipped 
into a tumult by the wind, and pelted into 
dreary roughness by the hail. 

“Sho is my eldest grandchild. No, no, not 
the little will-o’-the-wisp, you wot. She is tend¬ 
ing the house, and I have promised this one a 
sight of the poor lady in the square Tower yon¬ 
der, who has need of my shift, poor thing! But 
send for my son, he will understand.” 

Just then Rachel was relieved from all further 
questioning by the appearance of her son, who 
came to the gate, where her progress had been 
disputed, with a look of surprise not unmingled 
with apprehension. 

“What, mother, is it you?” 

The old woman fixed her keen eyes upon 
him, and answered, with wonderful composure, 

“ Yes, my son. I hope the lady has not been 
impatient. It was no fault of mine that I did not 
come sooner; but that Jack-o’-lantern, Mary, 
took a fancy to make ice-houscs in tho storm, 
and I was forced to bring her sister at last. 
Now take me to the sick lady without more 
ado. She will be w’eary of waiting; besides, 
this draught of air cuts one like a knife.” 

Tho self-possession of this brave old woman 
gave her son time for reflection. He under¬ 
stood that her object was to see Lady Jane, 
and knew' by her companion that the interview 
might prove a dangerous one; but he did not 
hesitate to follow w’hero his mother led, and 
turned at once to obey her. 

“Come this way, you will find the lady im¬ 
patient; but that is not strange, considering the 
trouble she is in.” 

They trode a long corridor, crossed a court, 
and then, mounting a stair-case, entered a 
square stone chamber. The light which fil¬ 
tered through a long, grated window filled the 
room dimly, revealing the scant furniture which 
it contained with gloomy indistinctness. It fell 
with more concentrated pow’er on tho gentle 
prisoner, who rose from her knees as tho door 
opened, and cast a startled look toward the 
group that presented itself, as if, with every 
turn of that huge lock, she expected her death- 
warrant. * „ 

The old woman and her child entered the 
roojn. Tho door closed upon them, Katharine 
crept from behind the shelter of Rachel’s per¬ 
son, and moved, vrith an unsteady step, toward 
the prisoner. 

“Oh, Jane, Jane! do you forget me—me, your 
sister?” ^ 

She pushed back the hood fron^^.^p^yas 
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she spoke, and revealed those beautiful features 
white as death, but with a glimmer of joy beam¬ 
ing over them. The Lady Jane stood upright, 
for a moment, with her eyes turned upon that 
face. Site had been praying for composure to 
die—for power to put aside all earthly affec¬ 
tions and turn her soul entirely toward heaven. 
A holy light filled her eyes—a smile of ineffable 
sweetness trembled on her lips. After the first 
thrill of fear, which always shook her delicate 
frame when that ponderous door opened sud¬ 
denly, the gentle serenity of her soul returned, 
and she struggled against the joyous bound of 
her heart, when that sweet, familiar face beamed 
upon her, as if human affection had been a sin. 
But it was all in vain. A look of yearning fond¬ 
ness broke into her eyes, her bosom heaved, her 
hands unclasped themselves, and, with a low, 
swelling sob, the doomed young creature flung 
herself into Katharine’s arms. 

“I thought it was the warden with the death- 
warrant they tell me is preparing,” said Jane, 
lifting her head and kissing Katharine with 
meek tenderness. “But instead of that, God 
sends my sister, that we may weep together for 
the last time.” 

“Jane, Jane, can nothing be done? Is the 
queen implacable?” 

“We must not call her implacable, sister, she 
is only just,” answered the gentle martyr, with 
a sad smile, which rebuked Katharine’s pas¬ 
sionate impetuosity. “My crime is one which 
few monarchs could forgive.” 

“But you are blameless—you have done no 
wrong,” sobbed Katharine. 

“Is there no wrong in weak yielding, in 
seizing upon that which justly belongs to an¬ 
other? Nay, sweet sister, do not attempt to 
extenuate my guilt, nor question the queen’s 
justice.” 

Jane spoke quietly and with deep sadness. 
Katharine held her breath and gazed in wonder 
on that face, so young, so beautiful, and yet 
with the most holy expression of martyrdom 
purifying it into something saintly. 

“Oh! Jane, my sister, this cannot be! The 
queen loved you once, she is kind and conscien¬ 
tious. I will go to her.” 

Jane shook her head. “Sister, it would be 
of no avail.” 

Then old Rachel came forward and took from 
her bosom the letter which Cecil had written to 
Elizabeth. • 

“Let the queen know all. If she is a just 
woman, she will not allow the innocent to die 
for Qm guilty,” she said. 

JLify Gray took the letter and read it 


1 


through. Katharine knelt at her side and 
drowned the linss which proved the ungrateful 
complicity of Elizabeth in the late rebellion. 
When they had done reading, she questioned 
Rachel regarding the history of this paper, and 
hope grew strong in her bosom. 

At first the Lady Jane exhibited some ex¬ 
citement; the delicate whiteness of her cheek 
flushed redly, a look of eager inquiry bright¬ 
ened her eyes; but as she read on, these signs 
of agitation died away, and she closed the paper 
with a deep sigh. 

“Is not here sufficient proof that this rebel¬ 
lion was to place Elizabeth on the throne, that 
she alone is concerned?” cried Katharine, 
eagerly taking the paper from her sister's hand. 

* “No,” answered Jane, “no. It may be some 
proof of her guilt, but not of my innocence. 
Have no hope from it, my sister.” J 

But Katharine took the paper, flung her arms 
about the prisoner, and left the dungeon with 
her whole soul in a glow of hope. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The palace of Whitehall was still a scene of. 
tumult. The rebellion, with its danger, had 
subsided, and Queen Mary felt herself safe. 
But the commotion which had broken up the 
domestic peace of her household still reigned 
supreme. The tramp of armed men sounded, 
day and night, in the corridors of the palace; 
soldiers defiled the neighboring streets and kept 
vigilant guard at the gates. It was a gloomy 
season for the new queen, whose heart had been 
deeply wounded by an opposition to her mar¬ 
riage which had almost hurled her from the 
throne. Weary with excitement, grieved in 
all her womanly feelings, yet triumphant as a 
sovereign, she had returned from her council- 
chamber, where Gardiner and his fellow minis¬ 
ters had forced their cruel advice upon her with 
a relentlessness which she had no power to re¬ 
sist. Gladly, even then, would she have revoked 
the death-warrant which those ruthless men 
had almost extorted from her, but she was no 
longer the triumphant queen, untrammelcd by 
advices, and free to act from the impulses of 
her own heart, which had so generously granted 
a pardon to Suffolk on her first glorious entry 
into the capital of her kingdom. Now she was, 
in part, the slave of an unscrupulous ministry, 
and more especially of Gardiner, whose force of 
character and iron will, aided by the supersti¬ 
tious obedience which she was ever ready to 
render to an exacting church, kept all her no- 
bel attributes in abeyance. 

But Mary could not yield herself to the cruel- 
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ties so persistently enjoined upon her without a s allows women to govern is a cruelty to the sex. 
struggle. It was impossible to forget that the i The sword of justice is far too heavy for my 
lovely creature, whose life had been forfeited \ frail hand, yet when I would gladly strengthen 
by a dash of her hand, had once been the most \ my weakness and incompetency with the supe- 
loved play-mate of her gentle brother—that her j rior wisdom of a prince who is accustomed to 
fault was one of submission only. Thus, with i govern, behold the result: open revolt! Then 
the feelings of a murderess, she came forth from < the gallows and the scaffold!” 
her council-chamber, where the fate of Lady > While the queen was speaking, she had turned 
Jane had been discussed, pale as death, and < as if unconsciously, and, guided by her attend- 
with a look of heavy pain about her eyes. \ ant, moved down a passage which led to the 
Slowly, and with a languid step, she traversed | park. In doing this, they passed a side entrance 
the ante-rooms and corridors that led to her own ] where a single sentinel was placed. There a 
apartments, leaning upon one of her gentle- < female stood in eager conversation with the 
women as she walked. This lady had been the $ man, who had leveled his halberd, and was dis- 
faithful friend of her early life, and shared the > puting her passage into the palace, 
anxieties of her exaltation with the same hum- \ “I tell you it is of no use. My orders are 
ble devotion which marked her conduct then, s strict. No one must enter by this door.” 

“Tour highness is ill,” she said, lifting her j The young woman, who had boon attempting 
eyes compassionately to the pale faco of the \ to thrust a purse of gold upon the sentinel, drew 
queen. “No wonder, shut up in that council- \ back with a faint moan, and was about to turn 
chamber from morning till night, without a \ away, when she saw the queen and her attend- 
brenth of fresh air, and such horrid work to do. | ant moving through the passage. 

Alas! dear mistress, this power is a terrible 1 “ Look! look, it is her majesty! Throw up 

burden to fall on a woman.” \ your halberd, man, for T will speak to her.” 

“It is indeed,” said the queen, lifting one \ Two white hands seized upon the m&n’s hal- 
liand to her forehead, “the power of life and \ herd, which was wrenched from their grasp with 
death; yet not the power, only the responsi- $ a force that sent the young creature reeling 
bility. Oh! Margaret, I may tell you, this exe- jj back against the stone work of the gateway, 
cution of our young cousin troubles me! It < The queen saw the struggle. A single glimpse 
seems as if this hand, which signed her death- $ of the pale, eager face, looking after her with 
warrant, will never cease trembling.” $ such keen anxiety, made her pause and hold 

“Alas! your highness, and must it be?” I her breath. The face, so like that of Lady Jane 
“Do not ask in that pleading voice, Margaret. \ Gray, whose death-warrant she had signed, in- 
My lord bishop, the chancellor, will have it so.” ^ stantly struck her with amazement. 

“Nay, your grace, but he is not sovereign of ■! “Margaret, what is that—who is that?” she 
England.” cried. “Go and look—holy mother! go and 

“I almost wish he were, or any other person $ look!” 
who could perform these terrible duties—if they \ Margaret went to the entrance of the oor- 

are duties—without this pain,” said Mary, press- 5 ridor and spoke a few words to the female, who 
ing the hand closer and closer to the forehead. \ still hovered near the sentinel. Then she re- 
“Nay, your grace, think of something else,” ^ turned to the queen, greatly agitated, 
answered the lady, with an effort at cheerful- j “It is her sister, the Lady Katharine Gray, 
ness. “A turn in the park might relieve the < whose forced marriage with Lord Herbert, the 
pain. All the avenues are guarded, and there > Earl of Pembroke’s Bon, yonr grace has heard 
is no danger of rebels now.” \ of. She craves speech of your highness—nay, 

“Yes, I am pining for the fresh air; but, \ demands it.” 

Margaret, are you certain that no sight like ^ “Demands it?” said the queen, drawing a 
that which drove me from the window, yester- \ deep breath, while a Rush of crimson shot over 
day, will poison the air?” $ her cheek like a flame. “Demands it! Treason 

“Nay, my mistress, they have hung no trai- ^ grows bold!” 
tors in the park. I marvel that the council \ She was about to walk forward, but Lady 
should permit these horrid sights within view of \ Katharine saw the movement, and, clasping her 
the palace.” $ hands, held them dut in piteous appeal. 

“It is the bitter fruits of treason, my good $ Mary moved on with a geJtureof impatience, 
Margaret, bitter alike to the subject that rebels, j but she turned again, after a moment, and ad- 
and the sovereign who is constrained to punish. { dressed her attendant. 

Alas! I sometimes think that the liw which \ “Return to her, my good Margaret; she may 
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follow us into the park. We shall be alone $ 
there, and my lord chancellor need not know.” jj 
The lady-in-waiting went back to Katharine, jj 
who still lingored near the entrance, and ordered ^ 
the sentinel to let her pass into the palace. With 
a few hasty words of encouragement she led the ^ 
the unhappy young creature forward through j; 
the corridor, and into the park, where Mary was i 
walking with a slow, weary step. { 

When she saw the two approaching, the queen J 
turned into a path shaded thickly with a growth $ 
of wild shrubbery now out of leaf, and sat down \ 
on a bench sheltered by its naked branches, \ 
through which the wind was sighing with a dole- <j 
ful chilliness that made her shiver. > 

Katharine came down the path. Her face $ 
was pale, but illuminated with eager hope. She $ 
walked quickly and swept back the branches in $ 
her progress, impatient that they should bar Ij 
her way to the queen’s feet. $ 

“My gracious sovereign!” she cried, sinking ij 
to her knees on the cold earth, with her sweet I; 
face uplifted, and the breath panting through > 
her pale lips like sobs of air that precede a \ 
storm. '“Have mercy, oh! have mercy upon ij 
her, if you would not see me die at your feet, S 
and so sweep us all from a fatal nearness to jj 
your throne!” jj 

“My poor child, my gentle cousin!” said the > 
queen, extending her hand, but drawing it back \ 
again with a painful consciousness that the ges- ij 
ture in itself promised more than she might be 
able to grant. \ 

But Katharine seized the hand with a burst I; 
of passionate gratitute and laid her cold cheek s 
upon it. i; 

“You will not kill her! There is pity in those Ij 
eyes, and this hand trembles to my touch. Oh! J 
lady, it is kindred blood that thrills in meeting. \ 
Remember, she also is your cousin—she also ij 
loved you since we were little children, playing J 
at your feet.” £ 

The queen looked down upon that gentle < 
pleader, and her eyes filled with tears. Katha- \ 
rine took heart from that pitiful glance. She l 
drew a string of pearls from her bosom and jj 
held them up, quivering in her hand like hail -1 
stones rescued from a winter-storm. I 

“They were your own gracious gift when my t 
sister was only twelve years old. I was stand- < 
ing by when you clasped them about her neck, ij 
that neck—oh! heaven help us!—which you j 
have given to the axe. Lady—queen—cousin! 
If you hope for happiness in this world, on here- £ 
after, take back that cruel warrant!” jl 

Up to this time the queen had not spoken, $ 
but her eyes were full of mournful pity, and i| 


faint gleams of color came and went athwart 
the delicate whiteness of her cheek, shooting 
up, in lines of tender pink, across her temples, 
a sure sign, to those who knew her, of intense 
feeling. 

“Alas! poor child!” she said. “If it rested 
alone with Mary Tudor, she would gladly re¬ 
clasp those pearls around your sister’s neck 
and let her go free. Heaven is my judge, I 
have no desire to cut her young life off, knowing 
well that, if she perishes, it will be for the sins 
of others.” 

“If! Oh! madam, you say if! There is still 
a doubt. Knowing how innocent my sister is, 
and how basely her name has been used in this 
rebellion, you will send her into exile with her 
husband. Let her live in France, or Spain, or 
in any place where no one shall ever guess that 
this fatal curse of royal blood is upon her.” 

The queen shook her head; but it was mourn¬ 
fully, not with decision. 

“If it were possible—if it were only pos¬ 
sible!” she said. 

“Mercy is always possible to a great sover¬ 
eign!” cried Katharine. 

“Poor child!” answered the queen; “you for¬ 
get that one of the very first acts of our reign 
was one of forgiveness to the head of your 
house. How has it been requited?” 

Katharine drooped like a flower suddenly 
broken from its stalk. A flood of hot shame 
crimsoned her neck and face. She answered, 
in a low voice, 

“Madam, you speak of my father—God help 
him!—his fault has been grievous; but our 
blessed Saviour forgave greater sins than his!” 

These words drove back the gentle sympathy 
which Mary had, up to this time, felt for her 
cousin. The brightness of glittering steel came 
into her eyes, her features grew rigid. 

“Do not plead for him—the ingrate—the— 
but these are harsh words to say of a father to 
his child. Only be silent regarding the Duke 
of Suffolk, and remember if Lady Jane Gray 
dies, it # is her own father who sends her to the 
scaffold. His sentence, at least, is just.” 

Katharine shrunk and trembled under these 
fearful words, but still she wept and pleaded 
for her sister. Again Mary’s face Boftened— 
again a mist came into her eyes. 

“If it could be proven that she knew nothing 
of this Wyatt rebellion, that it was got up for 
any purpose but that of placing her on the 
throne she has once usurped—then, indeed, 
mercy might have some show of reason.” 

As Mary uttered this sentence, Katharine 
started and pressed one hand to her bosom, 
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where the letter which little Mary had brought ^ letter, alluding to her age and unsettled health, 
from the house of Dr. Dee had been placed. J connecting them with her marriage in &,manner 
This letter was her last resort. She was de -1 most offensive to womanly pride, had stung her 
termined not to implicate Elizabeth unless it t like serpents. She forgot the unhappy young 
was absolutely necessary, in order to save her j creature, who had risen from her knees and was 
own sister. But, solemnly believing that the $ following in wild surprise—forgot that any one 
rebellion had originated in the sole purpose of | but herself could suffer, and hurried on, clench¬ 
placing Elizabeth on the throne, and that the | ing the letter in her hand till the door of the 
duke, her own father, had been deceived in s council-chamber shut her in. 
its object, when he took the fatal step which l Katharine paused in her rapid walk and stood 
threatened to ruin them all, she determined to < in the dim corridor, dumb with surprise, and 
reveal the whole, if entreaties failed to move \ sick with hope deferred, gazing blankly at the 
the queen to compassion. I massive door of the council-chamber. She 

“She was ignorant of this wicked movement < would not give up her object and go home; 
as the child of a week old,” said Katharine, re- 5 that would be madness. But where to betake 
solved to leave nothing unsaid which might save \ herself, or how to act, she could not tell. As 
her from the necessity of implicating the Prin- \ she stood there, hesitating and doubtful, a per- 
cess Elizabeth; “she told me so with her own > son came quickly from the council-chamber and 
lips, that never uttered a falsehood since they \ almost ran down the corridor, evidently in hot 
learned to speak.” s haste to perform some urgent mission. He 

The queen smiled coldly at the idea that the \ paused, cast a questioning look at Katharine, 
word of a condemned person would be con- j in passing her, and hurried on. At another 
sidered as being of any consequence in her j time this look might have wounded the high- 
council. Katharine understood the meaning of > born lady’s pride, but now she scarcely heeded 
her smile and drew the letter from her bosom. \ it. A tall window, sunk deep in the wall, offered 
“It is to save my sister, who is innocent,” \ her a chance of concealment, while she waited 
she said, with mournful earnestness. “It were j for the queen to come out. To this recess she ' 
a sin to hold back the evidence which should j went, and, in the gorgeous twilight cast through 
in justice redeem her life.” < its stained glass, stood patiently waiting. 

Mary took the letter and read it through. $ At last the queen came forth, followed by a 
Katharine looked in her face with keen anxiety. < thin, dark-eyed man in clerical garments, who 
She saw the color fade away from those thin j was conversing with her eagerly, but in a low 
features, leaving nothing but bluish shadows 5 voice. Mary still bore traces of agitation in 
around the eyes and temples. The lines about J her face, her step was firm, her eye vigilant as 
the queen’s mouth quivered, for a moment, and \ if it searched everywhere for some enemy, 
then grew rigid as steel, while her whole face ? “Do not fear me. This princely in grate shall. 
seemed hardening with pain. ^ find that I can be a just queen as I have proved 

Perhaps in the whole range of human emo- 5 a kind sister. We must not take her guilt as 
tions there is none so heart-rending as a first $ assured at once; she shall bo tried in all fair- 
conviction of ingratitude in those we love and ness, and if proven guilty, why, then let the 
have dealt kindly with. That Mary felt the v daughter follow her mother, and by the same 
pang of pangs, was evident in all her features ^ red path; I will not interfere to save her!” 

—in the shrinking together of her frail form, £ Mary was passing the window as she said 
and the bitter smile that at last crept about her i this. Her companion glanced his sharp eyes 
lips. Twice she read the letter, examining every ij that way and drew himself up, haughtily, when 
word; then she folded it up, with slowdelibera- * Katharine moved out of the rich gloom and 
tion, and arose. Passing by Katharine—who i threw herself, a second time, before the queen, 
was still on her knees—as if she had been a j “Oh! madam, speak to me! I cannot live 
stone in her way, she hurried down the path, l with this awful doubt on my heart.” 
allowing the train of her black velvet dress to \ The queen paused, looked from Katharine to 
sweep the earth, where it gathered up withered ^ her minister, half-bewildered by this sudden 
grass and dead leaves, through which the gold ? appeal, and made an impatient movement as if 
and pearls that bordered it glistened like fire, * she would have passed on without answer. 

If Mary had been gentle at first, she was active \ “Alas, alas!” cried Katharine, clinging to the 
and imperious now. A burning sense of her 5; queen’s garments, and pushing the minister 
sister’s ingratitude aroused the spirit of Henry l back with passionate violence when he attempted 
the Eighth in her bosom. Some words in the \ to force her away. “I was so hopeful half an 
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hour Ago ; now you will not speak to me. Re¬ 
member it is a sister’s life I plead for.” 

“ Madam, who is this,” inquired Gardiner, 
without lifting his voice, “that should beset us 
with such clamor?” 

The queen had resumed her self-possession, 
and with it a remembrance of the scene so ab¬ 
ruptly broken off in the park. 

“It is Katharine Gray, sister to the unhappy 
lady in the Tower. She is well-nigh distraught 
with trouble, poor child! We must not deal 
harshly with her for loving her sister.” 

TJie cardinal oast a sharp glance at Katha¬ 
rine, and muttered under his breath, “Another 
serpent's egg hatching! Would that we might 
tread them all out at once. Young and comely, 
and married withal; would she too were in the 
Tower, wanting the mercy she craves for an¬ 
other.” 

Gardiner had a habit of muttering thoughts 
like these under his breath; but Katharine was 
looking At him, and his eyes spoke out what his 
tongue concealed. 

“Oh! my lord,” she cried, in affright, “do 
not be angry with me. Her grace listened to 
gentle thoughts of my sister but now; one word 
from you would win a full pardon for one of the 
best and most lovely. 1 

“Hush, minion! I care not to prate of youth 
and beauty. It is unseemly, the more especially 
when you speak of a person dyed crimson in 
treason—steeped to the lips*with ingratitude.” 

“Do not speak of ingratitude here,” said the 
queen. “It is nearer our own person such 
charges should lie. This poor lady owes us 
nothing, save the little kindness one shows a 
child. I do beseech you, my lord chancellor, 
think if the Lady Jane cannot be Baved without 
peril to the state?” 

“And a heretic,” was the cold, terse answer. 
“Ah! yes—well, let that be a condition of our 
pardon. Go to your sister, child, and promise 
both freedom and favor, in the queen’s name, 
if she will but come into the holy church. It is 
this disposition to heresy that breeds traitors!” 

“Madam, it will be useless. Jane is not so 
fearful of death that she will become an apostate 
to escape it. In this decision you consign her 
to the block,” said Katharine, firmly. 

“We will not think so,” answered the queen. 
“Bear our message, and the mother of heaven 
give you success.” 

Gardiner smiled—one of those cold, crafty 
smiles that bespoke his cruel character far bet¬ 
ter than words. He had adroitly found a way 
of relieving the queen’s conscience by shifting 
tke responsibility of Lady Jane Gray’s death on 


her own decision. It was all a mockery, and 
it was really wonderful how bland and gentle 
he became the moment his crafty object was 
obtained. His eontrol over the queen was not 
yet so complete that he dared to oppose her 
openly; but he could always bring the influences 
of religion to bear upon her, and make the thing 
ho willed seem an imperative duty. He lifted 
Katharine from the floor and supported her with 
his arm, for she was faint and ill-feeling—oh! 
how keenly!—that her suit was denied, yet be¬ 
reft of the power to plead or speak again in her 
sister’s behalf. 

“Leave her to me, your highness,” said the 
crafty churchman. “I will teach her how be«t 
to reach the conscience of her sister. Now I 
bethink me, is not this lady the wife of Lord 
Pembroke’s son? Was she not wedded to Lord 
Herbert on the day Lady Jane was married to 
the husband who is with her in the Tower!” 

Katharine released herself from Gardiner's 
arm, glowing crimson under his words. 

“They call me Lady Herbert,” she said, “and 
I was, in truth, married as you say; but it was 
against my will and in defiance of the king’s 
command.” 

The cardinal smiled. This marriage, which 
was no union, pleased him. 

“See how the men who have ruled this king¬ 
dom can trifle with a holy sacrament like that 
of marriage,” he said. “It were but justice to 
free this persecuted maiden of her bonds.” 

“We have too many weighty and most pain¬ 
ful matters before us just now for thoughts of 
this kind,” answered Mary; “but when they 
have passed by, remind us of a promise that 
this case shall be looked into and settled justly.” 

A gleam of satisfaction swept Katharine’s pale 
face, but her own unhappy fate seemed as no¬ 
thing when she thought of her sister. 

“Oh! madam, madam!” she cried, with sud¬ 
den passion, “if you would only deal as kindly 
with my sister.” 

“Hush!” answered the queen, releasing her 
robe from Katharine’s grasp. “ We have placed 
the Lady Jane Gray’s fate in her own hands.” 

A faintness, like that of death, came otct 
K atharine. She sallied back and leaned against 
the sculptured stone-work of the window. When 
this dizziness left her, she was in the window 
recess, alone with Gardiner, who was saying, 

“Come with me to my oratory, and I will tell 
you how to awaken Lady Jane’s conscience.’ 

She looked into his face despairinj^y, saying, 

“ Leave me—leave me—but for you, the queen 
would have pardoned my sister.” 

(to bs cojfTUfcnn.) 
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MADGE AND I. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


Wb were sitting by the glow of the firelight, 
Madge and I, talking of our late bereavement, 
and trying to picture the future deprived of the 
hope that had always brightened it. Months 
had passed since my brother’s sudden death in 
China had left Madge an orphan; but the news 
had crossed the wide ocean before we heard it, 
and so not many weeks wero gone since we 
knew the sad tidings. Eighteen years before, 
iny brother Rupert had placed his motherless 
babe in iny arms and accepted a lucrative trad¬ 
ing position in China; from that day I had nover 
seen his face, and Madge knew nothing of her 
father’s looks, save what was conveyed by the 
large oil painting taken of him in his first flush 
of manhood. Long, loving letters he had writ¬ 
ten by every mail, and our ample income came 
to us across the wide sea, while year after year 
the bright hope of his return was postponed, as 
he piled up the treasure to enrich Madge, at 
some future time, and at last the news of his 
death told us how precious, in our lonely life, 
the hope of his coming had been. ITc had been 
sun-struck, and, upon examination of his papers, 
it was found that he left no will; so, while Madge 
was rich, very rich, I was left without one dol 
lar more than the small income inherited from 
my father, a more pittance, which I had eked 
out by sewing until I came to be mother to my 
niece. I knew that Madge would never let me 
want, so no new pang of future poverty was 
added to my sincere grief at Rupert’s death. 

As the fair girl sat by the firelight, the warm 
glow from the open grate playing on her heavy 
black dress, lighting up her sunny curls and 
delicate beauty, I wondered if the world held a 
purer, more childlike heiress than the one who 
sat before me. Suddenly laying her head on 
my lap, she said, 

“Aunt Fanny, some of these days, when I 
am of age, we will travel, you and I, far into 
Europe, over our own country, and—visit one 
grave in China. Oil! if he had only come home, 
or left one wish of his to fulfill, one line to guide 
me for the future, one trust to make the load¬ 
star of my life; but the sudden blow found him 
well and careless, hoping soon to meet us, and 
left us only this weary wealth amassed at the 
price of a life’s separation.” 

Was it in answer to her wish, that sudden, loud 
Vol. XLVI.—13 


peal at the bell, which made us both start to our 

feet? 

George, our polite footman, opened the door 
in a quiet way, and spoke softly, 

44 A gentleman, Miss Norton, to see Miss Mar¬ 
garet.” 

44 We see no one, George,” said Madge, hastily. 

44 1 told him so, Miss; but he said you would 
sec him if 1 said he was from China, and had a 
letter from your father.” 

44 Show him up,” I said, quickly, 44 and light 
the gas here, George.” 

As our visitor crossed the room, in the full 
glare of the gas, I knew face, step, and manner. 
My traitor heart beat nearly to suffocation, and 
I could feel my hands tremble; but fortunately 
he spoke first to Madge, and, before he turned 
to me, 1 was quiet again. 

44 We are not strangers, Miss Frances,” he 
said, cordially, clasping my hand; 44 and you 
must tell Miss Margaret how dearly I love her 
father.” 

I tell her! My poor heart sank before the 
task of recalling the past, but I steadied my 
voice to say, 

44 Almost from infancy, Madge, your father and 
Mr. Noell were friends, through boyhood, youth, 
and manhood, scarcely separated. School-mates, 
college-chums, and finally partners in business.” 

44 You were with my father when ho died?" 
said Madge, eagerly. 

“Dead!” he cried, in a voice of agony. “Ru¬ 
pert dead!” 

44 Did you not know it?” 

44 1 left China a year ago, have been in Europe 
ever since, witing often, but moving from point 
to point too rapidly to get letter^. I came here 
at your father’s request, to—tell me about it,” 
he added, huskily, after a long pause. 

Madge was already sobbing, so I told him. I 
knew that no brother gave a more fervent love 
to brother than lie had given Rupert, and won¬ 
dered not to see the stalely head bowed, the 
whole frame quiver with anguish under my re¬ 
cital. After a long silence, he rose and placed 
a letter in my hand. 

“Read it alone,” he whispered. “I will come 
again to-morrow,” and when Madgo turned, he 
had left the room. 

We parted early, for each was excited and 
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eager to be alone, and, once in my own room, I 
opened Rupert’s letter. It was a strange letter 
for me to read, for my brother begged me to 
win Madge for his friend's wife. “You know, 
dear Fanny,” he wrote, “that Arthur is younger 
than me, barely thirty-eight now, nearly your 
own age, and he will make my darling a kind, 
good husband. He has grown weary of the life 
here, and has withdrawn his handsome fortune 
from the firm to live in America. In a little 
time, after I have arranged the business here, I 
will follow him,” and more followed, expressive 
of his wish to see Madge his friend's wife. 

All the youth we had spent together rushed 
back upon my memory as I read—the daily in¬ 
tercourse between Arthur and myself, brought 
about by his intimacy with Rupert—the hours 
of converse—the unconscious danger which l 
never knew till his farewell opened my eyes, 
and I knew that, for the calm, brotherly affec¬ 
tion he gave to me, I had poured out, at his 
feet, the strongest love of my heart. Eighteen 
years before, he had left me, hiding my secret 
under grief for my brother’s departure, and now' 
I must again smother my heart to speed his 
wooing with my brother’s child. All night I 
sat before the fire, living again the past I had 
thought dead. Pale, faded, and poor, what had 
I to place against the young heiress’ numerous 
attractions? If in that dead past, when I was 
young and fair, he had been blind to iny attrac¬ 
tions, surely now there was no new charms to 
win him. Over my heart I drew a veil, fasten¬ 
ing it with pride, and, as the gray dawn crept 
in at my window', I fell asleep, only to waken 
as my pet tapped at my door to summon me to 
breakfast. 

Before Arthur came again, she had read her 
father’s letter, and learned that he had left her 
a wish of his to guide her life. I dared not 
trust myself to keep it from her, and I sincerely 
tried to forward Rupert’s plan. I told her of 
Arthur Noell’s youth, of his honor, generosity, 
and truth, of the noble rectitude that won 
men’s respect, the gentle gallautry that gained 
women’s smile. Stabbing my own heart with 
every word, I painted him to her young heart 
as he had appeared to mine, and when he came, 
with his noble bearing, his frank, good face, 
and deep, pitying voice, to indorse my words, I 
stole away, leaving him to woo the heart I had 
opened for him. 

Many weeks passed, finding him our daily 
visitor. Wo had been refused to all visitors, 
after Rupert’s death, but the very cause that 
cast out other society drew him into closer in¬ 
tercourse. Every incident of his life in China, 


every anecdote of our lost one, every little event 
of the past eighteen years possessed a never- 
fading charm for us. 

Madge talked to me at first of her father's 
wish, always adding some word of affection for 
her lover, or some hope for the future; butts 
the w'eeks wore away, these moments of confi¬ 
dence became rarer, till they ceased entirely. 
She spent hours alone, grew silent and gad, 
while I, thinking it only maidenly reticence, 
grieved, but did not wonder. It was spring 
time before she let me see her heart; then, one 
day, she bent her fair head on my bosom, saying 
softly, 

“Aunt Fanny, pity me: I am so unhappy.” 

Surprised as I was, I gave no token of it, only 
drew her closer in my arms to say, 

“Why, darling?” 

“Because I cannot grant my father’s wish. I 
do not, I never shall, love Arthur Noell.” 

“lie is a good man, Madge.” 

“And I respect him, love him as my fatbcr’i 
friend, but not ns I should love my future hus¬ 
band; ami then, aunt Fannie, be does not Ioto 
me.” 

“Oh! Margaret, he does, he must!” 

“But he docs not. Ilis eyes wander, when 
he talks to me, to rest on your face; it is your 
opinion guides him, it is your voice he listen* 
for, your step he watches to catch w hen we ire 
alone.” 

“We nre old friends,” I said, gently. 

“Your heart is beating under my ear as if the 
tide of blood would burst it. Oh! aunt Fancy, 
you love him, do you not ?” she said, imploringly. 

I put her from me; dizzy and faint I went 
from her to battle over again with my painful 
secret. For hours I paced my room, trying to 
school my heart, and then went down igai® 
As I entered the sitting-room, I saw Arthur 
Noell bending over Madge, heard his voice My. 

“No, I am not angry, dear child. I tkanl 
you from my heart for your frankness, which 
lightens my path now. I, like you, have tried 
to force my affection, to turn the tender affec¬ 
tion a father might feel into the burning ardor 
of a lover; I, like you, have failed. I love you 
fondly, Madge, but my pulse does not leap to 
your voice as it does to-” he paused. 

“Aunt Fanny?” questioned Madge, eagerly. 

“ Ah! you witch, have you guessed my secret. 
Plead for me, Madge, for I love her.” 

I was stealing away, but Madge spied me. 
Quick as a thought she was beside me, drawing 
me forward with a cry that brought stronger 
arms than hers to eucircle me, a deeper, tenderer 
voice to speak pleading words of love in mj 
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This novel Pin-Cushion is very easily made, jj it will not separate from it when it Is dry. In 
and has a most elegant appearance. The foun- $ the process, the paper must be well rubbed 
dation of the Tassel Pin-Cushion must be strong j down; and in taking a fresh strip, the edges 
and firm. It can be made of cardboard; but in s must not overwrap each other, as the joint would 
this case, extreme care must be used for the > then show. When completed, this moulded 
joints not to show, as that would much detract j frame-work must be left until the next day, 
from the neatness, which is so requisite in every j when the margins, both of the top and the bot- 
article of fancy work. The better way is to ^ tom, being neatly cut, the work can be ‘con- 
take some long strips of smooth cartridge paper, \ tinued. 

rather wider than the depth of the whole Pin- ij This frame is now to be covered with velvet, 
Cushion, and make a shape by winding them $ carefully and strongly stitched over its edges, 
round and round a cylinder. A smooth jelly- \ both at the top and the bottom. An inner case 
jar makes a very good mould for this purpose. \ for the cushion having been filled with wool, 
The strips of paper must be damped ‘.with a $ and covered with velvet sufficiently Urge for 
sponge, and then pasted on the other side, after \ the surface to rise above the shape, also well 
which they are to be carefully passed round the \ stitohed down all round, must be inserted in 
jar. Of course, a length sufficient to enclose < the' inside of the frame, and in its turn eare- 
the mould must be left without paste, otherwise * fully secured. 
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THE NEW STYLES FOR FALL BONNETS. 


The decoration now remains, of which our <j threading both ends into a strong needle, pass- 
illustration will furnish a clear idea. The dia- i» ing it through the large beads which forms its 
mond-work round the top is done by threading i head, and, with the same silk, fastening it on 
first a row of loops at the given distances, and $ to the shape; these tassels being too hcaYj to 
then forming the diamond by successive loops, \ be left suspended from the diamond bead-work. 
continued by taking up the central bead of the l The beads for this Pin-Cushion should be 
first; and so repeating. The roll of beads at l about equal quantities of chalk-white and tran- 
tbe top and bottom of the cushion are then to > sparent-white, relieved by a smaller portion of 
be added. Those may be done in differ^t ways, jj steel. In threading for the tassels, a certain 
according to taste; a roll or a plait of beads j* length should be allowed for the chalk-white 
look equally well. The roll is easily done, by j loops; and the same length for the transparent¬ 
taking a few strings of beads and sewing them <; white. Five loops of each of these, with three 
on, the silk of each encircling-stitch being also > or four of the steel, make a pretty tasseL 
covered with beads; but always remembering j* Ruby-colored velvet forms an excellent eon- 
to take the same number on the needle. < trast with these white beads; but there ar» 

The tassels are best made by threading a long < other colors which are very handsome also in 
string, dividing it into the proper lengths, fast- 5 their effect, so that the choice is open as a 
ening it in the middle with a needleful of silk, $ matter of taste. 
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baby’s embroidered shoe. 


Oub diagram, this month, is that of one of ^ We take this opportunitjr of reminding our 
the Postillion Bodies, now so fashionable. This ' readers, that in cutting out from our patterns 
diagram is drawn for a lady of good figure and > nothing should be allowed for seams, as all the 
medium height, and consists of back, side-piece, | necessary allowances have been already made, 
front, and sleeve. It is, of course, to be made \ The sizes of the different parts of the pattern 
of the same material as the dress, and may be { are given in inches, so that a full-sized paper 
trimmed in various ways, according to taste. £ pattern can be cut from this diagram. 

BABY’S EMBROIDERED SHOE. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVBB. 


In the front of the number we give patterns J natural size, so that any of our fair readers 
for a baby’s embroidered shoe: the sole, the $ can make up one, if she wishes to offer aa 
toe, and the side. These are all given of the k acceptable gift to a friend. 


VARIETIES. 



INSERTION. 



EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 
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BAG IN BERLIN* WOOL AND BEADS. 


BT MBS. JANS WEAVER. 



Oun design representing a succession of $ two between each time, top and bottom, passing . 
stripes, it allows the wallet to be made of any s over four threads, which makes the width of 
size. One twelve inches in width would be ^ the row. This will leave two threads between 
quite suitable for most purposes; and for this $ each stitch uncovered, on which the beads ar© 
it will be necessary to purchase a quarter and I: to be inserted with a needle and thread after 
a half of Penelope canvas of medium fineness. $ the wool-work is done. Four rows being thus 
This is to be folded in the middle, and must be i; worked in—namely: the four shades, light yel- 
about twenty-two inches wide. As the wallet s low, dark yellow, orange and brown, forming 
is to be ton inches deep, the extra quantity is i; one stripe—six threads are to bo left clear bo- 
lcft for turnings-in. The size being thus deter- > tween that and the next stripe, which is to b© 
mined, the canvas must be well overcast all j! worked in the same way. 

round. $ When all the stripes of wool-work have been 

The wool is to be double Berlin. The colors ' done, and the beads put in (steel beads look 
used for the stripes are shaded down from yel- 5 the best, but chalk white are very pretty,) rows 
low to brown, as thus: light yellow, darker yel- \ of ribbon velvet, are to be inserted. Care must 
low, orange brown. The stitch is done as fol- \ be taken that this velvet is exactly of the width 
lows:—It is simply the herring-bone stitch, | which will accurately cover the six threads of 
taking two thread© upon the needle, leaving canvas left between the stripes of wool-work. 
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BEAD AND LACE BUTTERFLIES 




The velvet is put on with blue chenille in a wool > at each side, and covering the same with a 
needle, the stitches being six threads apart, |> twisted cord. A lining of twilled calico, or silk 
which leaves a slanting line on the velvet like l of any dark color, answers very well, with a 


a spiral twist. 


» strip of whalebone on each side of the opening. 


The fancy work being now completed, it only < Tim handles are of twisted cord of the same 
remains for the wallet to be made up, which is ^ kind as that carried up the sides, and the tassels 
done by folding it in the center, fastening it up > of variegated wool or silk. 


BEAD AND LACE BUTTERFLIES. 

BY MBS. JANK WEAVBB. 


This Butterfly is meant for an ornament 
in dress, and can be placed in the center of 
a rosette of ribbon or lace, or of a bunch of 
flowers. To make it, begin by cutting out 
the shape represented at the lower cor¬ 
ner of the opposite engraving. Cut it out 
in cardboard, and cover it entirely with 
black silk, then pass a piece of black silk 
through the whole length of the body. One 
end of this silk is used to thread the beads, 
the other to fasten them on. First arrange 
one row of beads round the edge of the 
body, then thread as many beads as will 
cover the width of it, and fasten them on by 
Inserting the needle through one of the 
beads at the edge. Repeat the same pro¬ 
cess for the opposite side, and continue in 
the same way until the body is completely 
covered. If you wish the Butterfly’s back 
to be rounded a little, you have only to 
fasten a few ends of wool along the top be¬ 
fore putting on the beads. The long feelers 
are imitated by two bits of wire with a bead 
at the top; the short ones by three beads, 
threaded on wire; the eyes by larger beads. 



A long piece of wire forms the stem of the ? 
winged flower. The wings are very easy to j 
make from the annexed cut. The beads are \ 



threaded on very fine wire. When the two J 
large loops a and b are finished, the smaller J 
ones are begun over the first. This loop a is i 
joined on to the other at the point by a bead, $ 


and two more small loops are then added. A\ 
the ends of wire must be joined on to the prin¬ 
cipal stem. After the wings are joined on to 
the body, fivo more loops should be made and 
fastened on through a bead; the middle one 
has two smaller loops formed at the point. The 
wire stem is wrapped over with a very narrow 
piece of silk cut the cross way. The color of 
the beads can be chosen according to taste. 

Our next engraving represents a lace But¬ 
terfly. The body of this Butterfly is made in 
exactly the same manner as the preceding, but 
in white beads. The wings should be cut out 
in lace or blonde, and edged an the wrong side 
with wire: the ends of the wire serve to fasten 
them on. The Butterfly can also be made in 
steel or coral beads. The wings are ornamented 
with beads, or small patterns cut out in paper. 
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ANDALUSIAN JACKET. 
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Among the many new patterns of Spanish ^ Andalusian, is one of the most stylish. These 
jackets, that which we give below, called The > jackets continue as fashionable as ever. 





EDITOR’S 

EDITORIAL CniT-CHAT. ij 

Dressing at Watering-Places. —In spite of the war, j 
ladies dress elaborately at watering-places here, as woll as ji 
abroad. In the days when Marie Antoinette reigned in ^ 
France, people were accustomed to blame her for the ex- ;> 
travagance which sbo introduced into the French court; < 
and censure was heard on all sides on account of the foolish, J* 
senseless expenditure which the ladies in personal attend- \ 
anco upon the queen were forced to incur. But how paltry > 
such expenditure now appears when we compare it with ^ 
what is being daily carried on at the present time. In £ 
those days tho queen and her attendants were, in summer ^ 
time, dressed, throughout the day, simply in white cambric, s 
and straw hats with long veils. It was only in ceremonious 
toilets that the queen introduced and carried out her fan- >, 
tastic ideas. But the grumblers of a hundred years ago, s 
what would they say now? Many ladies of the present \ 
day would be truly thankful if they had only to think ^ 
about ceremonious toilets, and bo permitted to wear cam- ;> 
brie dresses all the day through during the summer season; s 
and the worst feature about the matter is, that one hand- ^ 
some dress daily is not now considered sufficient; there are ;» 
many ladies who change their toilets four and even five s 
times every day! Fifteen years ago, ladies at the seaside, $ 
even in Europe, met each other on the shore, in the early ^ 
part of the day, dressed in morning-gowns, with light cloth ^ 
mantles over their shoulders, and coarse straw lionnets \ 
upon their heads. This was laughingly called their chenille s 
(caterpillar) costume, but it was a very pictorial expression, <J 
for three hours afterward the caterpillar was a brilliant <; 
butterfly, fluttering alxiut in tho gayest attire. But now'- ^ 
a-days ladies dress before their bath, then they dress to s 
take their bath—that is to say, their bathing-dress is a fan- j; 
ciful costume,, made of white or colored flannel, braided or < 
embroidered in a most elegant design; then, for breakfast, £ 
there is another dress, for the promenade still auother, for ? 
dinner there is a change for the fifth time, and for the ball 5 
a sixth change. And as it would not bo thought proper ij 
to appear in each dress more than four times, continued ^ 
variety is wanted, aud so much novelty is consequently j) 
sought after that both dress-makers and their employers I* 
scarcely know whore to turn for chango of color and style ;» 
of make. < 

s 

Children's Dress. —The dress of their children is a very \ 
important consideration for mothers. It is natural for all < 
women to desire that their children should l<x>k becomingly ^ 
dressed: but for this purpose health is often sacrificed. In j) 
selecting clothing for children, the ago of the child must be $ 
taken into account, so that the organs of the body, which *> 
are in greatest activity, should not be checked in their < 
action by cold or undue pressure. In the very young child, ^ 
tho domestic organs are most actively at work, to supply ^ 
the necessary nourishment for the rapidly developing body, \ 
but as the child gets older, the lungs and heart incrense in \ 
activity, and require great protection. To guard against s 
cold, the child should wear flannel, of varying thickness, ’ 
according to the season of the year, next to the body, and ' 
fitting tolerably cl«w»e, for, without this protection, the pro- ^ 
scut style of dress, causing the clothes to project away, ? 
leaves tho body exposed to sudden chills. Under ordinary s 
circumstances, the clothing should cover tho whole chest \ 
up to the collar-bones. The head should be lightly covered, $ 
bo as to protect it from the sun, or sudden change of tom- i 
poraturc; but it should never be covered with thick or s 
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heavy material. Anything causing tallness or congestion 
about the head will very commonly act by sympathy, as it 
is called, on the stomach, and cause obstinate and violent 
vomiting. Again, the body or the extremities being chilled, 
will often produce congestion of the brain, headache, and 
convulsions; and this congestion, reacting on-the stomach, 
will cause sickness. A great improvement has latterly 
been made in the dress of children by clothing the lower 
extremities, and thus diminishing the chances of cold. In 
the clothing of a child, it should be borne in mind whether 
the child has ever had any serious affection of any particu¬ 
lar organ, ns, if so, greater care should be given for its 
proper protection. No part of a child*B drees should fit so 
fightly as to hinder the free use of the limbs and respira¬ 
tion. Anything that hinders the free use of tho muscles, 
hinders growth, and promotes deformity. Stays or tight 
Muds about tho ribs compress them readily, as these bones 
are not fully formed, hence readily cause deformities, and 
alter tho natural and healthy position and action of th« 
lungs, heart, liver, and stomach, and produce a tendency to 
disease in these organs. A pin should never be used about 
a child's clotbes at any age; buttons or strings should 
always be the modes of fastening, both for neatness of ap¬ 
pearance and comfort of the child. All clothes of children 
should be thoroughly aired before using; and if they have 
got wet by any means, should be taken off and changed as 
soon as possible. 

Tns Hun.—Perfect cleanliness is indispensable for the 
preservation of the health, beauty, and color of the hair, as 
well as its duration; this is attained by frequently washing 
it in tepid soft water, u^ing those soaps which have the 
smallest portion of alkali in their composition, as this sub¬ 
stance renders the hair toq dry, and by depriving it of its 
moist coloring matter, impairs at once its strength and 
beauty. After washing, the hair should be immediately 
dried; and when the towel hns ceased to imbibe moisture, 
brushed constantly in the sun or before the fire until its 
lightness and elasticity are fully restored; aud in dressing 
it, a littlo marrow pomatum, bears’-greaso, or fragrant oil* 
should bo used. Tho belief that washing the head induces 
catarrh, or headache, or injures the hair, is erroneous; »s 
the application of water to the skin is the most natural sod 
effectual method of cleansing it, and keeping open the 
pores, through which the perspiration must pass, in order 
to ensure its healthy condition: besides, scales naturally 
form around the roots of the hair of the most cleanly per¬ 
son ; and these can be only completely detached by the um 
of soap. Tho constant and preserving use of tho brush is a 
great means of beautifying the hair, rendering it glossy and 
elastic, and encouraging a disposition to curl. The brush 
produces further advantages, in propelling and caiting into 
action the contents of the numerous vessels ami pores which 
are interspersed over the whole surface of the head, and 
furnish vigor and nourishment to the hair; five minutes, at 
least, every morning and evening, should be devoted to this 
purpose. If these rules be abided by, there will be no scarf 
in the hair. The only true mode of managing the hair is 
to drees It In a style consistent with the character of the 
face. Young ladies ought never to wear many flowers in 
their hair, or many leaves, or whatever be the fishion. If 
a bud, it should just peep out, now and then, while the 
lovely wearer, with a light langb, sweetly wavee her ring* 
lets to some pleasant whisper; if a tall-blown rose, let it— 
ns ye hope to be happily married—be a white one; whit* 
for the hair, a “ blush” for the bloa o om. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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How TO Hold a Sick Person.—N ever grasp him, or sup- > Savage Africa: Being the Narrative of a T»ur in Eqw 
port any pu t of the body with the tips of your Augers, but ^ turiul. Southwestern, and Northwtstrrn Af, ,<\i. With notes 
with the whole breadth of your hand laid smoothly on the 'i. on the habits of the gorilla; on the tj- 'tm -, of unicorns 
■kin. If you use the finger-ends for holding any weight, { and tailed men ; on the slaveArude; on the < r.g in , character, 
they will press and dig into the patient’s flesh, causiug £ and capabilities of the negro, and on t'i* f <ture. dvdisation 
him great discomfort, particularly if the part be at all in- 5 of Western Africa. 11 g W. WinwotA litune. With Illustra^ 
flame 1; but if your wholo hand, with the fingers a little > turns and a Map. 1 rol., 8 to. New h r.’:: llurptr dk 
spread out, divide the weight over its surface, no discom- $ Brothers .—This is a work which will take rank with those 
fort, or as little as possible, is produced. f of Andersson, Barth, Burton, Livingstone, Speke, and other 

t travelers in Africa. It has been compiled, principally, from 
Two Eleoant uttlk Volumes, for Ladies, are Just pub- $ letters written home to a friend; but lias enjoyed the ad- 
fished by Messrs. J. E. Tilton A Go., Boston. Price, each, < vant age of the author’s subsequent observations and re- 
$ 2 . 00 . illustrated In style of their “ Art Recreations.” “ Wax s flections. Mr. Reado modestly claims for his book, that, if 
Flowers, how to make them, with now methods of Sheeting- { it ^ any merit| it u that of Uaving ^ writlen ly .. th9 
Wax, Modeling Fruit,” etc., “Skeleton Leaves and Phan- I; first young man about town who made a bona fide tour in 
tom I< lowers. A complete and practical treatise on the pro- s Western Africa;*’ but we can assure the reader that this is 
duction of these beautiful transformations; also, directions jj not the only merit that it possesses. Du Chaillu comes in 
for preserving natural flowers in their fresh beauty.” < f or somo j mr(I hits ln tho volume, and much that be hu« 

„ ... \ told ubout the gorilla is discredited. The volume is hand- 

t*™*, TT^ 1,Sul,i ” n(11,L)E!I 1 P re " 8a 5 ,,: -^m«lyprii.toa l mdiUu llt r.it«a. 

“There is nothing in which wo take more pleasure than < * - 

In reading Peterson's Magazine. We really could not get J Duval. A Aovel. By W. M. Thackeray. Wilh 

along without it, and unhesitatingly pronounce it the best 111 Oration*. 1 vol.,Svo. New Fork: Ua m r d Brothers.- 
Magazine in the world.” { Thi8 ia th * fra 6 ,UCIlt Thackeray left behind him. It 

s contains only eight chapters, but they are so good, that, 
{ after reading them, wo regret, even more thau before, tho 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. \ premature death of the author. In one or two of his later 

« ... n . .. S works, Thackeray, it has been said, repeated himself But 

The Cbmera and the Pencil: or. The ffchographxc Art; \ . ..„ . r . , , . 

D _. .... . . — t in Dems Duval he had struck out a comparat vely new 

its Theory and Practice in all its various branches. Vaguer- J ... . * 3 

. m ... ... / . .. {vein. A curious note, by the editor of “Corn hill’s Masra- 

reotype. Photography, etc. Together with tts History in the > 

UniUA Statu and Europe; Mng at onr « a Thtordical and ! U ^ ,0 ““*• wl,at ,ho *’ lut w “ 

a Prattim! Treat!*, and duigned ali.'cr. a, a Tut-Book ; *° ^ “ d » Uo » iu 8 «laburatel, Itackcraj pre,»irea 
• if f » i » i# j n * i ...... \ and worked up his stories. 

aivi a Hunt-Book. By M. A. Root. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J r 

J. B. Lippi nrott d Co .—Tho author of this work was a prac- \ Linnet’s Trial. A Tale. By the author of “ Twice Lost.* 
tiral .d iguerrootypist, and afterward a photographer, for j * ^ mo ' ^ os ^ on: Loving. —Not quito so exciting % 

many years. He has received numerous prizes from insti- $ 8 ^ )r y •** *he former one by the same author, but in many 
tutions in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Washington, * other a *>« ttor novol. The characters, particularly, 

and other cities, for his proficiency in tho Hcliographic art. v ftre discriminated and graphically drawn. Rose, so 
Perhaps there is ni person more competent to write a book * P r * ,u » unsophisticated, and yet charming; Lenoru, so im- 
of this character, because none combining, in a similar de- ' pulsivo and brilliant; the somewhat sellinh, but always 
gree, the theoreticU and practical knowledge required for J gt*xl-humorod Brandon; and Vero, the hero, seem all real 
the task. Tho volume before us is adapted, not only for { P er * J,w untl uot merely lay-figures. Luring, the publisher 
the profeasional artist, but also for the private library. It { book, is rapidly securiug a firet-rate reputation, 

contains a full history of the Heliographic art, directions J Out In The World. A Novel. By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol n 
how to sit for & portrait, a chapter on coloring photographs, { 12 mo. New Fork: Carleton. —The mvrits of this writer 
a discussion in regard to expression in the sitter; in short, ^ »ro well known, and they are both intellectual and moral, 
everything connected with snn-pictures which it is neccs- j Rarely violating good taste, full of charity for all men, 
sary for the professional artist to know, or desirable for % realistic rather than imaginative, a teacher in the best 
others. Numerous illustrations add to the value of tho ^ sense of the word, Mr. Arthur, while giving pleasure to 
text. If every photographer hod a copy of this book, and *! hundreds of thousands of readers, has done more good than 
would thoroughly study it, there would be very few bad ]j nlmost auy other American novelist. “Out In The World* 
photographs taken. Mr. Root’s volnme will be iuvaluabie is une of the best of his later works. 

in this respect, for it will make artists whore formerly were | Denise. By the author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 2 voti n 
only mechanics. A second volume is to follow, which will f Id wo- Acte Fork: James G. Gregory. —Mr. Gregory is one 
1>e even more valuable to the practical Heliographer; for $ of those rare publishers who never put their imprint on a 
It will discus* Actinism, Photographic Optics, all the various ? trashy book. But among his many excellent issues, this 
processes, from the Dry Collodion process to the Benzoin s new novel, by the nutbor of that capital w..»rk VMadtunoi- 
process, Chemical tests. Making Pictures on Porcelain, Gloss, j seilo Mori,” is ouo of the very best. “Denise” really is a 
etc., etc., and will be illustrated by more than two hundred j charming story, which we recommend al*. to rt?mL 
engraving-*. Each volume will be sold at three dollars, < History qf Frederick the Second, call eel Frederick the 
bound in cloth, or at five dollars, bound in calf or Turkey \ Great. By Thomas Oarlyle. In four vol.tvui. Vol. IV. 
morocco. Bound in this latter style, it would be a beauti- 1 1 vol., 1*2 mo. New Fork: Harper & Brothere .—It is not 
ful, as well as appropriate book for the reception-room'of J our purpose to discuss tbo much controverted merits of this 
the photographer, or for the center-table or library. Orders, J work. Whatever Carlyle should write, oven if bo wore in 
if sent to the author, M. A. Root, Box 1928, Philadelphia | his dotage, would be worth rouding. Maps and uuthographs 
Post-offl e, will be promptly filled. We caunot dismiss the I illustrate the volumo. 

volume without saying that we have real pleasure in call- j Hotspur. A Tale of The Old Dutch Manor. By 2fa us¬ 
ing the attention of the public to a work which is so ex- < field T. Walworth, author of “ Lulu .” 1 . 12 mo. New 

cellent and desirable. The remarks on pages 165,16d, and { Fork: Carleton .—This is one of th«»e Indifferent novels, 
the following, ns to how to place a sitter, are alone worth, \ too weak to be even sensational, whose app iranco in print 
to the professional artist, more than ten times the value of | would be a miracle, were it not for the good Loiture of pub- 


the book. 


, Ushers. 
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218 SWIMMING FOR LADIES.-HORTICULTURAL. 

SWIMMING FOR LADIES. NO. II. j Sweet Williams, and various other hardy biennial* and 
Helps in Lsarnixo.-Id our first article we gave direc- \ perennial may be sown, and, toward the Utter end of Octo- 
tions how to ttrikt out. We will now add some additional 5 bor, Packed out in bed*. Delphinum* die down in the 
hints, for when this is once learned, the whole art of swim- J winter; but they only need to be covered up with dry litter 
ming is mastered, and only practico is needed to make the ^ an< * kept clear of weeds, when they will make their ap- 
learner perfect. In the baths on the Seine n plan is adopted, £ poarance next year os strong and healthy as ever, 
so simple and inexpensive, aud at the same time so valu-> Toward the middle and end of the month, various flowers 
able, that it ought to be adopted in all baths where persons i will need to be protected from early frosts, such as Helio- 
go to learn swimming. Certainly no proprietor of baths ' tropes, Variegated Geraniums, Agoretuma, etc. 
would, when requested, hesitate to get this convenience | Weeding and clearing of beds must be well and regularly 
arranged. It consists of a stout rope suspended from an \ fjllowcd up now, and all the stokes and fastenings should 
iron rod, to which it is attached by means of a ring or hook, J ^ Iooked to Chlna Rose and Hoart’a^a** may be in- 
which will allow it to pass up and down the length of the * croa8ed . Chrysanthemums should be stoked or trained 
bath. A broad leather belt, nicely padded, and so cut or t wa , ls . and budded Rose Stocks should be carefully 

fashioned that it will itself to the figure, is suspended < attended tt)f overy growtU of the wild Stock itaelf i^ng 

from this and roaches about one foot below the surface of > off and 8topped . A11 deC ayed flowora should be ra¬ 

the water. Some conveniently arranged hooks enable the < moved nnd „ tho 8eed8 riponf they 8hould ^ taken off and 
bather to fisten this belt about her waist in half a minute, J 8tored away in thelr ^ not enc0 urage the growth 

and thus secure her a safo support while she is learning ^ of ^ much aeed u aU ^ thereby considerably 

to strike. Two great advantages, in addition to the f tet ^ weakened; but just allow one or two fine heads to ripen, 
that no danger is to be apprehended from the use of tho ^ gQ^ remove the rest, for tho vital energy of the plant is 
belt, which this contrivance h is over the corks, are, that it s much more employed in tho production of seeds than 
Is much more easily adjusted, and that the swimmer may, ^ fl owe rs. The best plan is to gather seeds before they ara 
at any moment, rise just so much higher in the water as to ^ f u j| y M t b en you will prevent the seeds scattering 
dorive no benefit from it, though she has all the security, v themselves over the bods, or being blown about into places 
By the adoption of this, we should consider it quite possible s where they are not wanted; as flowers growing up where 
to learn the use of the limbs necessary for swimming in a £ they are not planted are almost as great a nuisance as weetls. 
rery short time, and without any trouble. There aro some 5 Tho branches should be cut off with the seeds on them,and 
other hints which we might take from the management of ,* |^j d on c j 0 tbs, for a day or two, to dry in the sun. The 
<ho Seine baths. They are on tho river and comfortably ^ conservatory is the best place for these little operations, 
built over, and while one portion is a considerable depth, J when ready, label each kind of seed, and store away for 
enabling tho bathers to practico diving to almost any ox- j Hj e 8 pr f ng> Some hardy sorts may, howevor, be sown ini- 
tent, a sort of false wooden-bottom is built over the other J mediately, if tho gTound be moist with rain. Among these 
part, varying from two to four feet below the surface, and, : ^ t i ie *various kinds of Aconium, Arabis. Campanula, Del- 
running all the length of tho bath, thus providing overy \ p hi n um, Digitalis, Lupinus, Mimulus, Mynoeotis. IVntste- 
accommodation for children of all ages to learn to swim 5 m on, Potentilla, Rose Campions, Saponarla, and Sweet 
with their mothers. s Williams. All these seeds may be obtained of any re- 

A great variety of motions, some very amusing, *omo £ spec table scodsman; and if they be planted now, you will 
clever and astouishing, arc now performed in the water. $ have a good show of flowers in tho spring time, the 
But it is always highly desirable that, before attempting ; season which, in small gardens, is generally most deficient 
them, a fair proficiency should be obtained over straight- > of flowers. 

forward plain swimming, and an easy familiarity with tho \ Campion and picotee layers that have rooted may now 
water; and, as Dr. Franklin says, confidence in its power to \ bo taken off and potted. Geraniums may be struck in the 
•upport you is necessary to them all. As you, dear reader, $ open ^r. Before the end of tho month all tender plants 
make progression, and feel that, by art aud perseverance, \ ghould be brought into the house. 

you are acquiring a new and oxbilarating motion, and a \ All kinds of bulbs may be planted now, and evergreen 
power over an element which, without the aid of art, would | H hrubs may be removed and transplanted, 
have a deadly power over you, all tho trouble which you \ Tint Kitchbx-Gaiu)*x.—W inter spinnach should now bs 
have token, all the efforts it has cost you to achieve the J carefully hoed. Pull up onions the moment the tops ap- 
triumph, will sink Into insignificance, and while the water > pear to be dying, otherwise the bulb will be injured by the 
will brace up your frame, nnd give it vigor, the knowledge $ B hooting out of fresh roots. Prick out cabbage plants, and 
of your power will leave you freer to enjoy the luxuries of \ p i an t brocoli and winter greens; earth up celery, sowcauli- 
sea-bathing and boating. You will loro the water as Byron < flowers, and early purple brocoli for frames; make mush- 
loved it, ns a friend with whom yon can be frolicsome and $ room beds; nail up fruit trees. Great care is now nocenary 
fearless. You will never be subjected to that acutely pain- i to protect the ripe fruit from ants and birds, 
ful feeling which Shelley knew when he sat in Byron’s u A ^ lnto the kitchen-garden,” says Mr. Gleany, 
boat, when a fierce atorm was raging, and every moment \ « bring8 m ln conUct with potatoes that want to be dug 
threatened to overturn it, and leave them to tho mercy of l „ p cabbage stumps that should be removed, ground that 
the waves. Byron was so familiar with the water, that be > 8honId i* dug up and dressed, all sorts of winter stuff that 
was fearless; he busied himself with plans for saving his ^ j, bon | d be planted out, spaces left for turnips to be sown, 
friend, a feat that would have been impossible even to him, !j and f Wen t y other subjects, or vacancies lor subjects. Much 
good swimmer as ho was. Poor Shelley felt In that hour, ? of , be „. ork that on , in „ y seasons, woold haw boon 
with doop and bitter regret, how Tory weak and powerless j done a month ^ remains nndone for want of rain. One 
ho would ho upon that ocean which was so soon afterward i th , ng tbo g^ner can do: bo can bam op all the weeds, 
to drink his l,fo. | an d, u an excellent antidote to the clubbing of the cobbeg# 

< tribe, ho can distribute the ashes where he is going to plant 
5 ^ otb i ng doe9 more toward counteracting that pest than 
i wood and vegetable ashes, especially if they be mixed with 
HORTICULTURAL. | a little soot. A favorite dip fur the roots t»f the itexuli ea 

Tm Flowxr- 0 vitDrx.—During this month many kinds of i> thick bath made of these ingredients. For the fly nothing 
perennials may bo sown. Hollyhocks, Lupins, Wallflowers, v is so efficacious a* syringing with lime water.” 
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M&“ Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

German Soup .—This soup requires two days to prepare. 
On the day before it is wanted take one cow-heel and six 
pig's-feet. Remove'the hair carefully from them, and stew 
them gently in five quarts of water. Skim well during the 
boiling process, and add one tablespoonful of salt. When 
all the scum has been removed, add three onions, a head of 
celery, two carrots (scraped, not cut,) a bunch of herbs, ono 
blade of mace, and a few peppercorns. Stew theso ingre¬ 
dients gently together until all the meat leaves the bones. 
Take the meat out, leaving the vegetables and bones to 
continuo simmering. Before the meat cools, cut it up into 
small square pieces. 8traiu the soup through a sievo into 
a clean earthen pan, and let it stand in a cool place until 
the next day. Before it Is to be served, clear the stock from 
fat and sediment, put it into a saucepan, with six ounces of 
rice-flour and the same quantity of butter mixed smoothly 
with it. Lot these simmer together for five minutes, then 
add the meat, tho juice of a lemon, a little salt, half a pint 
of sherry, some cayenno peppor, llarvey or Worcester sauce, 
according to taste. Simmer again for a few minutes, pour 
the soup into a hot tureen, and serve with forcemeat and 
egg balls. 

To Make four Quarts of Brown Stock for Soup .—Mako 
an iron pot hot, and rub it six times across the bottom with 
garlic. Put in ten ponnds of shin of beef, fresh killed, and 
a pint of water; let it stand by the fire for an hour, then 
add three-quarters of a pound of lean ham, three onions, 
three carrots, a small head of celery, four cloves, six all¬ 
spice, ten peppercorns, a tablespoonful of brown sugar, a 
teaspoonful of mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, a large black 
onion, and six quarts of water. Simmer and skim fre¬ 
quently, fjr six hours. Strain through a fine hair-sieve, 
that has been first dipped in cold water, into an earthen, 
uncovered pan, and, when cold, remove the fat. Stock is 
better, for all purpose?, when fresh made; therefore, judg¬ 
ment should be used as to the quantity required, so as n t 
to have much in reserve. When there is much, it should 
bo boiled up overy day. 

Oyster Soup .—First make a good veal stock, then boil in 
a portion of it tho crumb of two rolls, three blades of mace, 
a tcaspoonful of white pepper, and four onions, ent small. 
Pick out the spico, and rnb the bread and onions tbrough a 
hair-sieve; season the rest of the veal stock (which should 
measure about three quarts) and add them to it. Rub down 
three ounces of butter with a tablespoonful of flour, and 
mix gradually with half a pint of the soup; when it is 
quite smooth, add it to the rest and boil all together far a 
short time. Beard a hundred oysters, add them with their 
liquor and half a pint of cream, and let all simmer for a 
few minutes. Should the soup not bo silt enough with the 
liquor of the oysters, add a little salt before serving it. 

To Make four Quarts of White Stocl :.—Put into an iron 
pot a knuckle of veal, about seven pounds, a cow-heel, and 
a fresh-killed old fowl; then add a turnip, two onions, a let¬ 
tuce, a blade of mace, quarter of a nutmeg, hAlf a pound of 
lean ham, a teaspoonful of salt, a small bunch of sweet 
herbs, and six quarts of water. Simmer gently, and skim 
frequently, for six hours. Strain through a fine hair-sieve, 
that has been first dipped in cold water, into an earthen, 
uncovered pan, and, when cold, take off the fit. With these 
two kinds of stock to work upon, almost any kind of soup 
or sauce may be produced. 

Cheap Fish Soups .—An infinite variety of excellent soups 
may be made of fish, which may be stewed down for them 
in precisely the same manner as meat, and with the same 
addition of vegetables and herbs. When the akin is ooane 


$ or rank, it should be carefully stripped off boforo tho fish 
* is used; aud any oily particles which may float on tho sur¬ 
face should be entirely removed from it. 


Spiced Beef .—This is an excellent dish for this season of 
the year, and is generally eaten ctdd. It can be made from 
either the round, brisket, or rump of beef, but ribs are the 
most tender eating. Procure, therefore, from eight to ten 
pounds of the ribs of beef—those which have a good amount 
of fat upon them are the best—remove the bone, rub tho 
meat vrcll with one ounce of saltpetre jxiuudod pery finely, 
and, three hours after this has been applied, rub on half a 
pound of moist sugar; let tho meat lay in this for two days, 
thon take one ounce of ground peppor, half an ounce of 
pounded maco, a few cloves 1 ikew iso well pounded, and a 
leaspoonful of cayenne pepper. Mix all these ingredients 
well, and rub them well into the beef, particularly into the 
holes, adding occasionally a little salt. Roll up the meat as 
a round, and bind it with a strong fillet. Chop some shred 
suet very finely, covor the beef with it, and bake it In a 
moderately heated oven from five to six hours. While bak¬ 
ing, it may be placed either upon a meat tin,or in an earthen 
jar os nearly of its size as possible. In both coses there 
should be a cupful of gravy or water under the meat to 
prevent it from burning; if a jar is used, there should be a 
cover to it. 

A Turkey Stewed with Celery .—Choose a fine hen-turkey, 
and stuff it with the same forcemeat as for veal, viz: four 
ounces of bread-crumbs, the grated rind of half a lemon, a 
quarter of an ounce of savory herbs, minced fine, salt and 
pepper, two ouncos of butter, and the yelk of an ogg. All 
these ingredients to bo well mixed together. Skewer the 
turkey as for boiling, and put it into a large saucepan filled 
with water, and lot it boil until tender. Take up tho tur¬ 
key and put it into another saucepan, with sufficient of tho 
water in which it has been boiled to koep it hot. Wash well 
about four good-sized heads of celery, put these iuto the 
saucepan with tho rest of the water in which the turkey 
has been boiled, and stew them until tender. Take them 
out and put in the turkey, breast downward, and let it stew 
f *r a quarter of an Lour; place it on a hot disli before the 
fire, thicken the sauce with butter and flour, and a break- 
f istcupful of cream, put it in the celery to warm, aud pour 
tho sauce and celery hot over the turkey. 

To Make Veal Olives .—Cut two thm steaks from a fillet of 
▼eal, beat them, and rub them over with tho yelk of an 
egg; then cut them in stripe from four to five inches in 
length. Lay over every strip a very thin piece of fat bacon, 
and strew them over with bread-crumbs, a little lemon- 
peel, and parsley chopped small; season with cayenne pep¬ 
per and salt. Roll them up separately, and fasten them 
with a little wooden skewer in each. Dip them into egg, 
bread-crumbs, and parsley chopped small. Put some clari¬ 
fied beef-dripping into a frying-pan, let it boil up, then 
throw in the veal olives and fry them a light-brown color. 
Tako a pint of good gravy, add to it a dessertspoonful of 
lemon-pickle, the same of walnut ketchup, and one ef 4 
browning; cayenno pepper and salt to taste; thicken this 
with flour and butter. Place the veal olives ou a hot dish, 
■train tho gravy hot upon them, garnish with lemon-pickle 
and forcemeat-balls, and strew ovef them a few pickled 
mushrooms. 

An Economical and very Delicious Way of Choking a 
Babbit .—Take a nice fresh rabbit, cut it in slices, and fry 
it brown with some slices vf pickled pork and some onions 
shred fine. \Yhen nice and brown, take it out of the frying- 
pan and put it in a stew pan with water sufficient to cover 
it; pepper and salt to tasto; thicken with some flour and 
butter; odd forcemeat bails, but be sure not to put the fit 
out of the frying-puu. Let the gravy be about the thick¬ 
ness of a very rich cream. 
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Potted Tongue .—Procure a neat’* tongue, and rub it over 
with one ounce of saltpetre and four ounces of moist sugar. 
Let it remain for two days, then boil it until it is quite 
tender. Cut off the quantity required for potting, remove 
the skin, and then weigh the meat. Cnt it up into small 
pieces, and pound it as tine os i>oe.sible, adding a few ouuces 
of cold fowl or veal, or any other roasted meat or game 
which may be at hand, autl which must be minced and 
pounded likewise. To every pound of meat add a quarter 
of a pound of clarified butter, a little ground mace, pounded 
cloves, and cayenne pepper. Beat the spices well into the 
meat, in a marble mortar, and taste if it is sufficiently 
seasoned. Press it closely down into small potting pots, 
and pour clarified butter on the top. Keep in a cold larder 
until wanted. 

English Slew. —English stew is the name given to tho 
following excellent preparation of cold meat: Cut the meat 
in slices; pepper, salt, and flour them, and lay them in a 
dish. Take a few pickles of any kind, or a small quantity 
of pickled cabbage, and sprinkle them over tho meat. Then 
take half a teacupful of water; add to it a small quantity 
of the vinegar belonging to tho pickles, a small quantity of 
ketchup, if approved of, and any gravy that may bo set by 
for use. Stir all together, and pour it over tho meat. Set 
the moat before the fire with a tin behind it, or put it in a 
Butch oven, or in the oven of the kitchen range, as may be 
most convenient, fi>r about half an hour before dinner time. 
This is a cheap and simple way of dressing cold meat, which 
is well deserving of attention. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mushroom Toast .—This forms an appetizing breakfast 
dish, aud is not difficult to prepare Remove tho stems and 
fur from a pint of freshly gathered mushrooms, and then 
peel them. Dissolve a little butter in a stewpan, throw in 
the mushrooms, season them with cayenne pepper, and toss 
them over the fire for about ten minutes; add a teaspoon fill 
of flour, and stir until all is slightly browned. Cut a crust 
about an inch thick from the uuder part of a loaf; scoop it 
out in the center, butter it, and grill it over a brisk fire; 
then place it upon a hot dish before the fire. Pour in, by 
degrees, a teacupful of cream or new milk to the mush¬ 
rooms; flavor with a few drops <?f ketchup; stew gently for 
two minutes, aud pour them into the crust. Sterve hot. 

To Stew Mushrooms .—Choose large button mushrooms, 
wipe them with a wet flannel, and put them into a stewpan 
with a little water. Let them stew gently for a quarter of 
an hour; then put in a pinch of salt, work a little flour and 
butter to make it as thick os cream. Let it boil for flvo 
minutes, and, before dishing it up,add two large tablespoon¬ 
fuls of cream mixed with tho yelk of one egg. Shake tho 
saucepan over the fire, for a minute or so, to warm the con¬ 
tents, but do not allow them to boil for fear they might 
curdle. Put some sippets around tho insido of the dish and 
serve up hot. ' 

Jerusalem Artichokes .—They should be boiled, putting 
them at first Into cold water, and must be taken up the 
mom on t they are done, or they will be too soft. They may 
be boiled plain, or served with white fricassee-sauce. When 
boiled, if rubbed through a sieve with some fresh butter 
mid cream, they form a splendid puree as a sauce for cut¬ 
lets, or as a thickening for some sorts of white soup; or 
they may be sliced and friod. 

7b Escallop Potatoes .—Having boiled, beat them fine in a 
bowl, with cream, a large piece of butter, and some salt. 
Place them into escallop shells, make them smooth on top, 
■core with a knife, and lay thin slices of butter on them. 
Then place in an American oven to brown before the fire. 

Artichoke Farcis .—Parboil the artichokes, remove the 
middle leaves, pare the choke, and stuff tho center with 
forcemeat; then put them into the oven until the meat Is 
well done. Serve op with melted hotter. 


Potatoes a la Maxtre aP Hotel —Eoil the potatoes: before 
they are quite done, take them np, place them aside, and 
Kit them got cold; cut them in slices of a moderate thick¬ 
ness; place in a stewpan a lump of fresh butter, and a tesr 
spoonful of flour; let the butter boil and add a teacupful 
of broth; let it boil und add the potatoes, which you have 
covered with paisley, chopped fine, and seasoned with pep¬ 
per aud salt, stew them five minutes, and remove them 
from the fire; boat up the yelk of one egg, with a table- 
spoonful of cold water and a little lemon-juice. The sauce 
will sot, then dish up the potatoes, and serve. . 

I^jUito Dumplings. —Peel some potatoes and grate them 
into a basin of water; let the pulp remaiu in the water for 
a couple of hours, drain it off, and mix with it half its 
weight of flour; season with pepper, salt, chopped onions, 
and sweet herbs. If not moist enough, add some water. 
Roll into dumplings the size of a large apple, sprinkle them 
well with flour, and throw them into boiling water. When 
you observe them rising to tho top of the saucepan, they 
will bo boiled enough. 

Roasted Fbtaloes. —Clean thoroughly; nick a small piece 
out of tho skin, and roast in the oven of tho range; a little 
butter is sometimes rubbed over the skin so as to render 
them crisp. 

PICKLES, KETCHUP, ETC. 

Tomato Ketchup. —Take a peck of tomatoes, ten large 
onions, or shnlots in proportion, six capsicums, and half a 
pound of salt. Cut the tomatoes, onions, and capsicums 
very small, and work them woll together with the salt. 
Let it stand threo days in an earthen vessel, then add an 
ounce of Mack peppercorns, an ounce of albpice, and a few 
cloves, and boil it for nearly an hoar, stirring it often to 
prevent it from burning. Then beat it through a colander, 
and when cold, add half a pint of vinegar to keep it from 
fermenting, and Ixittle it up, adding a tablcspoonful of vine¬ 
gar at the top of each bottle. Cork and seal it down, and 
it will keep for years. 

Mushroom Ketchup. —Take large mushrooms, cut them in 
small shreds and put them into a crock, with one handful 
of salt to every four handfuls of mushrooms; let thorn stand 
in a cool place for four days; stir them twice ©very day; 
then boil them three-quarters of on hour, and strain them 
through a canvas bag; pnt one ounce of pepper, quarter of 
an ounce of mace, and a few cloves to a gallon cf the liquor; 
boil them together; then let it cool, and bottle it. A pint 
of sherry will enrich it greatly. 

Lemon Pickle. —The fruit should be small, with thick 
rinds. Rub them with a piece of flannel; then slit them 
down in quarters, but not quite through tho pulp; fill the 
slits with salt hard pressed in; set them upright in a pan 
for four or flvo days until tho salt melts; turn them three 
days until they become tender in their liquor. Then mako 
enough pickle to cover them of rape vinegar, the brine of 
the lemons, Jamaica pepper and ginger; boil and skim it. 
When cold, put it over the lemons. 

Essence of Mushrooms. —Fill a saucepan with the mush¬ 
rooms and cover them with water; keep them boiling till 
they are boiled to a mash, feeding them with fresh water 
as required; then take them up and straiu'them into a pan; 
let them stand till they settle; then poor off the liquor into 
a stewpan, and boil it until it is as thick as cream, adding 
more liquor os it boils away. It must be kept in small 
bottles, and it is very nseftil. 

To Pickle Roots. —Roots, such as carrots, salsify, and 
beetroot, may be pickled by being sliced, or cut into small 
pieces, and slightly boiled in vinegar without destroying 
their crispness, and adding the common spices; with beet¬ 
root put button onions, or cut some Spanish onions in slices, 
lay them alternately in ajar; boil one quart of vinegar with 
one onnee of mixed pepper, half an ounce cf ginger, and 
some salt, and pour it cold over the beetroot and ooio— • 
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Walnut^Ketchup of the Finest Quality. —Boil or simmer ; Apple. Cheese. —Tnko equal weights of apples and sugar; 
a gallon of the expressed juice of walnuts when they are j* boil the sugar in water, take off the scum us it rises, and 
tender, and skim it well; then put in two pounds of ancho- ^ when It is clear, put in the apples with some lemon-juice 
vies, bones and liquor, ditto of shalots, one ounce of cloves, >, and peel, and boil until it is all of a proper thickness, 
ditto of uiace, ditto of pepper, and one clove of garlic. Let - A Cream far this Cheese. —To a pint of creAm or new 
all simmer till the shalots-sink; then put the liquor into a ; milk put the yelks of two eggs, a Btick of cinnamon, a 
pan till cold; bottle and divide the spice to each. Cork > spoonful of rose-water, and the peel of a lemon; let it quite 
closely, tie the bladder over, and put it in Bmall bottles. It C boil, and when It is cool, sweeten it to your taste, and pour 
will keep twenty years in the greatest perfection, but is not ^ it over or around the cheese, 
fit for use the first year. £ . 

Pickled Eggs.— Boil eggs hard, and then divest them of $ CAKES * 

their shells. Put them in a jar, and pour on them scalding $ Icing far Bich Cakes , etc.— Put the white of three or four 
vinegar flavored with ginger, garlic, white popper, and all- £ egg» into* glazed pan, quite free from the least grease, and 
•pice. This pickle is capital with cold meat. \ *&»* in gradually one pound of good loaf-sugar that has 

s been powdered and sifted through a lawn sieve, till it is as 
desserts. $ thick as good rich cream; then beat it up with a wooden 

Prince of Prussia's Pudding. —The yelks of three eggs, \ spoon until it becomes thick; add the juice of a lemon 
three ounces of sugar, and the grated rind of half n lemon, s strained, and beAt it again till it hangs to tho spoon; then 
Beat them to a solid froth, the whites of the eggs to bo^ with tho spoon drop some on the top of the cake, and with 


beaten separately to a froth like suow; add the juice of 
half a lemon, and put these all together immediately into a 
deep tin pudding-dish, and bake it ten or fifteen minutes. 
It rises very high, and mnst be served directly it is cooked. 
Pour round it the following sauce:—Beat up well two eggs, 
one ounce of sugar, the juice and grated peel of half a 
lemou, a wineglass of white wine; stir it over the fire till 
it begins to rise, and pour it round the pudding quite hot. 
Care must be taken not to let the pudding get too deep a 
color. The above is only half the quantity for a large pud¬ 
ding. 

A Simple Bread Pudding —Take the crumb of a stale 
roll, pour it over one pint of boiling milk, and set it by to 
cool. When quite cold, boat it np very fine with two ounces 
of butter, sifted sugar, sufficient to sweeten it, grUte in half 
a nutmeg, and add half a pound of well-washed currants, 
beat up four eggs separately, and then mix them np with 
the rest, adding, if desired, a few strips of candied orange- 
peel. All the ingredients must bo beaten np together for 
about half an hour, as lightness of the pudding depends 
upon that. Tie it up in a cloth, and boil for an hour. When 
it is dished, pour a little white wine sauce over the top. 

Apple Charlotte. —Take a square loaf of baker’s bread, 
cut into thin slices of bread and butter (fresh butter). Peel, 
core, and cut up sufficient of nice baking apples in propor¬ 
tion, the number determined by the size. Take a pie-dish, 
line it with bread and butter, crust and all. Next make a 
layer of apple at the bottom; then of sugar; then of bread 
and butter, and so on till the dish be filled. It mnst be 
baked enough to render the apple perfectly soft and mellow. 
Before serving to table, turn it out in a dish. It ought to 
keep its shape, and eat almost like a sweetmeat, all the in¬ 
gredients being thoroughly blended in the baking process. 

Chocolate Cream Custard. —Scrape quarter of a pound of 
the best chocolate, pour on it a teaenpful of boiling water, 
and let it stand by the fire until it is all dissolved. Beat 
eight eggs light, omitting the whites of two; stir them, by 
degrees, into a quart of rich milk alternately with the cho¬ 
colate, and threo tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Put the 
mixture into cups and bake ten minutes. 

Farmer*t Pudding. —Put the yelks of four and the whites 
-of two eggs, with quarter of a pound of fine sifted sugar, 
into a basin; beat them a little together; add quarter of a 
pound of hotter melted; beat this all together till it is 
quite thick. Line a dish with light puff-paste, spreading 
on it a thick covering of apricot or other preserve; pour on 
the above mixture, and bake it in a moderate oven. 

Canterbury Pudding. —Half a pound of beef sunt ent 
line, half a pound of grated bread, half a pound of powdered 
loaf-sugar, the Juice of one lemon and its rind grated fine, 
three eggs, and a large wineglass of brandy; to be boiled 
mn hour and three-quarters, and to be served up with pud* 
din y sa u ce. 


£ a clean knifa smooth it well over the top and sides about an 
£ eighth of an inch thick; then put it in a dry place, and it 

< will be dry in a few hours. Ornament it while wet, if it is 

> required to l>e ornamented, by sticking figures of sugar or 
£ plaster on it, or candied peel. 

\ Buns. —Bub eight p<mnds of butter into a bnshol of flour; 
^ then set. a sponge with eight quarts of warm milk, and six 
\ pints of good yeast if thick; if thinnisb, you must use eight 
i pints; let your sponge rise and become flit on the top; then 
^ put four quarts more of milk into your sponge, and break 
\ it a little together; mix ten pounds of good moist sugar, and 
s four ounce! of ground allspice with tlae remainder of your 
$ flour, and wet up all together with your sponge; let your 
;! dough prove about half an hour, then put them on warm 
s buttered tins; let them get about half-proved, then cross 
$ them and wash them with milk; prove thorn well, bako 
s thorn in a good hont: wash them again when they are done. 
^ Qingtrbread for Delicate People. —One pound of oatmeal, 

> half a pound of flour, half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
s sugar (moist), half a pound of treacle. The three last-named 
£ ingredients must be put in a pan and left to boil a few 
J; minutes, taking care they do not burn; pour the mixture 

over the flour and meal, and mix very well together, adding 
a good quautity of ginger. It is tho best plan not to bake 
\ it until the following day, as it gives the meal time to 
\ swell. Roll It out the thickness of your finger, and cut in 

< lengths, and bake in a slow oven. It must ho kept in a tin 
^ box. The unbleached ginger is best and the most ocono- 
s mical. 

jj Breakfast Cakes. —Haro ready three pounds of flour, 
$ half a pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, a pint ox 
£ milk, the white of one egg, and a quarter of a pint of yeast. 

Rub the butter and the sugar into the flour, add the milk 
£ and white of egg; then beat in the yeast and sot tho dongh, 
s when thoroughly mixed, before the fire to rise. Roll it out 
into small cakes, shaped without cutting, and bake them 
s on tins. 

< Luncheon Cake. —One pound of raisins, quarter of a pound 

< of moist sugar, one pound of floor, quarter of a pound of 
\ butter to be rubbed in the flour, quarter of a pound of can- 
^ died peel, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved In 
\ half a pint of new milk (milk must be luke-warm,) and one 
i* egg. To bo put in the oven immediately. 

Bice (hke. —Four ounces of ground rice, throe ounces of 
flour well sifted, and eight ounces of loaf-sugar, also to be 
well sifted, six eggs with half the whites; the whole to be 
beaten together for twenty minutes, and baked three-quar¬ 
ters of an hour. 

Tea Cakes. —The requisites are one pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, the yelks of three 
. eggs, somo saaraway seedB, and a littlo nutmeg. Make all 
$ into a stiff paste, divide this into flat cakes, and bake them 
$ upon tins. 
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Biscuits .—Rub half a pound of butter into four pounds of 
flour, ami a full pint of milk or water; well wet them up; 
break your dough well, and bako them in a hot oven. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fiq. i.—IIousb Press or Pearl Silk.—S kirt trimmed 
with a wide rucho of silk like the dress, with a deep che¬ 
nille fringe abovo it. Body high and plain. Sleeves close- 
fitting, with chenille epaulets. 

Fio. ii.—H ocse Dress op Brown Poplin.—S kirt full and 
plain. Over a white chemisette is worn a loose jacket, 
trimmed with gimp. 

Fia. hi.—Carriage Dress op Blue Silk. —The skirt is cut 
in vary long scallops at the bottom, and bouud with black 
velvet. Two rows of black velvet, and a blue and block 
fringe, are put on to imitate a second skirt. Body trimmed 
to correspond. 

Fio. iv.—Black Silk Coat. —Tbe under-skirt is made 
quite fall, and the upper one is cut in the shape of a man's 
u swallow-tailed coat, ’ and trimmed with black luce and 
gimp. 

Fig. v.—Evening Dress or Maize-Colored Silk, trimmed 
with a black fluted ruffle, and two rows of black ruching, 
put on in a double tuuic pattern. White mull body, with 
a black velvet waist and braces. 

Fig. vi.—Evening Dress or Pink Silk, trimmed with 
black velvet, cut out in a diamond pattern. 

Fig. vh.—Walking Dress in the hunting-coat style, so 
fashionable now in Paris. The skirt, it will* be seen, is 
worn looped up, over a striped petticoat, which is vandyked 
at the odges. 

General Remarks. —It is almost too early for any decided 
chang ' 1 iu the styles for the autumn. Many of our fashion¬ 
ables yet linger at Saratoga, Sharon, Nowport,or the Capes, 
and tho depots of our toilets are receiving new patterns 
from Paris, and secreting thorn from the vulgar gaze for 
some time yet to come. 

In Silks, chenes uro still very popular, though the bro¬ 
caded Silk will, probably, be the most rare and distinguished 
this winter. Gray plaids have had their day, except for 
children. Nothing can be more elegant than a plain 6 ilk, 
and it Is alwii/s in style. A lady of good taste always has 
every article of her toilet to match. It does not follow that, 
to do thii, bonnut, mantle, dross, gloves, and petticoat must 
be of tho same color, but, if possible, not more than two 
colors should be worn, and these should always hjxrmonizt. 

Basques will, fio doubt, be worn before the winter is over. 
The long coat basque is somewhat outre for our notions, but 
it is quite popular with some of our eccentric fashionables. 
It can Iks very much modified, however. Another novelty, 
but only becoming to very slender figures, is the Empire 
Sash; it is folded very wide, so as to cover nearly one-half 
of the bodice, and tied in a very large bow at tho back; a 
long steel buckle is sometimes added in front, either in the 
center or on ono side. 

Lace Sashes are again introduced, and ore much in favor, 
as they are so appropriate for dressy toilets. They are very 
wide and are worn both with silk and muslin dresses; with 
tho latter they are sometimes lined with taffetas, but this 
is not compulsory. Certain dress-makers display much in¬ 
genuity in arranging, or rather twisting, a lace sash or 
scarf round the bodice, and then leaving it to fall with long 
ends at the back. The scarf has then all the effect of having 
been thrown carelessly across the shoulders, crossed in front, 
and tied at the aide, where it appears to fasten a bouquet of 
flowers. Black Ince sashes are more effective than white 
ones; but still, white sashes are considered very distin¬ 
guished. Young girls do not wear lace, but gnnze, tulle, 
an I crepe awhes, embroidered either with colored silk or 
straw, or worked with pearls. A white tulle sash, worked 


with pearls and fringed with bugles, worn over a sky-blue 
tarlatan dress, is a pretty addition to an evening Uulct. A 
white or lilac silk sasb, edged with a black ruche or quill¬ 
ing, and with block luce, is very suitable for second-mourn¬ 
ing evouing wear. 

The form of all long Sleeves is undergoing a small 
alteration; instead of being cut almost straight, they ore 
rounded at tho elbow, narrowing again toward the cuff, 
but still presenting the effect of an almost tight sleeve; 
this variation, slight as It is, proves more shapely than 
what we havo been wearing. 

Skirts ore not so heavily trimmed as formerly. Many 
dresses are quite plain, or with only a narrow quilling, or a 
thick gimp cord around tho bottom. Others aro cut in large 
scallops, and simply bound with black velvet, as in our 
wood-cut, and others again have sewn in the center of each 
scallop a large velvet rosette. These rosettes are made of 
ribbon-velvet, and the bodice may bo made with a basque, 
if preferred; but if a sash is worn instead of a basque. It 
should be bound with black velvet. 

In Mantles and Paletots, we can give nothing newer 
\ than the one in our wood-cut— M the swallow-tailed coat.’* 
| Paletots will be half-fitting to the figure, with small sleeves, 
1 and not very long. 

Bonnets. —The capes of the bonnets have almost entirely 
\ disappeared. In fact, in Paris, not only the capes, but the 
i crowns also, have disappeared. Tho bonnets there, during 

< the past summer, have consisted of a straw or tullo front, 
i; profusely ornamented with flowers and lace, and only a 
f half-handkerchief of lace falling over the hair at the back, 
l this being trimmed with sprays of flowers—no crown, no 
l capo. It will be soon that we ore fast approaching these 
[ models by one of our wood-cuts. Still, the apprehension of 
l neuralgia will prevent us from adopting this style in ftill 
l f .it the winter. A Paris authority says: 

J “ The bonuut slmpo, as it now stands, is small in every 
! respect, and is not intendod to hide cither hair or face; on 
; the contrary, it seems rather to connive at showing beth. 
> The mass of hair at the bock, th^ bandeaux in front, the 
^ ears apd ear-rings are all left unconcealed. A vast quantity 
^ of both white and colored tullo is worn about the bonnets 
l of the present day, which proves soft and vastly becoming, 
1 ; when brought in such close contact with tho skin, and will 
J be found advantageous to both old and young faces. Long 
s tulle strings are very general; and tulle is frequently 
‘ arranged iu such a way as to do away with tho necessity of 
^ a cap at the sides. Instead of being placed as a scarf upon 

< the outside of the front, it is placed npou the edge, thus 
•; foiling half inside and lialf outside of the bonnet; a quilling 
\ is then unnecessary, the plain tullo scarf proving equally 
| as becoming, and not crashing so easily os the quilled 
^ blonde.” 

5 Petticoats are very much trimmed, that is for walking 
l dresses; but for house wear, the pure white with a plain 
^ hem, or a few tucks, or a couple of fluted raffles, will always 
\ be in the best tasto. 


' CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

{ Wb give, this month, a full-page plate of children’s 
v fashions, containing five figures, representing various ages, 
s All of those styles are new. 

\ General Remarks. —The casquette hat has decidedly the 
> call this season, as well for ladies as children; it is certainly 
\ more becoming than the high crown, which is, however, 
I still adhered to by a good many modistes. Toe casquette is 
v invariably trimmed with a long, curled feather and an 
\ aigrette. 

\ Both little girls and little boys wear the Scotch cap, and 
\ the toque Honffroise turned-up all round, trimmed with 
\ velvet, end ornamented with a pigeon’s wmg and aigrette. 
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“TO BE LEFT AT THE OFFICE UNTIL CALLED FOR.” 

BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 

It was a bright fall morning, and I was t course, I looked inside. There were only six 
lounging down Chesnut street with no very \ pictures, blanks being left for future insertions, 
special errand to accomplish, and no particular s The first was evidently taken from a painting, 
haste necessary in my movements. Of course, > and represented a tall, handsome gentleman 
under the circumstances, it was natural for .me ? standing beside a horse; this was marked, in 
to look to the right and left and allow trifles to S the same bold hand as the cover, “Father.” 
absorb my attention, and thus idly observant, I \ “Mother” followed, a fair, elderly lady, in a 
became aware that something was “going on” \ white cap and black dress. Then came a 
in Adams* Express Office that had collected a l handsome copy of father, young and stalwart, 
crowd, and was the occasion for much merri- \ standing erect by a chair, and looking the im- 
ment. So in I went, and crowded my way s personation of frank, young manhood. “How- 
through a miscellaneous collection of persons $ ard” was the signature. “Nellie** came next, 
Assembled in front of a stand, where a strong- \ the loveliest vignette, evidently the portrait of 
voiced gentleman was selling, at auction, the \ a very beautiful girl of some seventeen or eigh- 
“ uncalled for” packages. On the very top of $ teen summers. The next was a group, a gen- 
the huge pile from which he drew his sales, \ tleman and lady, marked “George and Rosa;** 
there lay a small, neat little package, evidently j and the last, a wee little face set in lace, was 
a book, and this particular object it suddenly ^ “Rosa’s baby.** This was all. 
became my fancy to possess. I do not pretend \ I put the book away, half-laughing at my 
to account for the strong desire I felt to own \ own speculation, and thought I should forget 
that book, so nicely directed and enveloped in Ij the whole matter in a week; but the fair face, 
its white cover, but I wanted it. So I drew J above the name “Nellie,” was not so easily 
near the stand, as the auctioneer lifted the > forgotten. Day after day I found myself over 
package from the pile, and two minutes later 1 1 the open book, studying the vignette head, 
found myself minus fifty cents and the owner \ when I should have been poring over my pile 
of the book. Several friends, standing near * of ponderous law-books. I was leading a lonely, 
me, urged me to open my bundle and show the * half homesick life in the city, studying law, 
contents, but I laughingly refused, and gained $ away from home, with an ample income for all 
the street with the knot still'untied. Sliding it * my wants, and plenty of leisure for the pur- 
easily into the pocket of my overcoat, I carried 5 suit of pleasure. I knew that while my dear 
my treasure home, and, once safely in my owns widowed mother would rejoice to see me a 
room, proceeded to examine my prize.' The \ famous judge, she was still willing to welcome 
neat white cover was directed, in a bold, hand- \ me home, if I failed to pass my examination; 
some hand, to— s so I studied when agreeable, and wasted much 

“ Mi88 Fannie Wharton, Philadelphia, $ precious time in lounging about the city; yet, 
To be left at the office until called for.” $ on the whole, I was about as industrious as 
Opening the paper, my purchase proved to be i> most young men would have been in a similar 
a handsome photograph album, bound in claret- 
colored velvet, with a gold clasp, and on the 
cover a small gold shield, upon which were 
engraved the initials “F. W. and H. E.” Of 
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> position. 

< One evening, some three months after Miss 
5 Fannie Wharton’s album became mine, I was 
\ spending the evening with one of my fellow- 
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students, Joe Leslie, when a tall young gentle- $ 
man, with a grave, handsome face, and a manner s 
matured beyond his years, walked into the \ 
room. It did not need Joe’s cry of, \ 

• “Howard, my dear fellow!” to tell me his J 
name, and I bowed to the introduction of, \ 

“Dr. Emory; my friend, Frank Fields,” with j 
an odd feeling of old acquaintanceship. < 

There was no doubt that it was the Howard \ 

• of my album; but instead of merry eyes full of j 
boyish mischief, these dark eyes were full of^ 
earnest gravity; the lips that, in my picture, > 
seemed made for smiles, were set with a melan- \ 
choly sweetness in the original, and, comparing <, 
the faces in my mind, I felt sure that some $ 
^blighting sorrow had fallen on my hero. As $ 

we chatted together, and Joe drew from his *! 
visitor the information that he had left his ij 
home in Rockland, New York, to practice in $ 
Philadelphia, I was tempted strongly to inquire j! 
for the health of mother, Nellie, George, Rosa, jj 
and the baby, but Joe, evidently, was unac- $ 
quainted with those worthies, and I held my ji 
tongue. { 

It would take me too long were I to tell how 
I grew to love Howard Emory, as my dearest, J 
best friend; how his earnest manliness shamed!; 
my listless life, till I found myself trying to i 
emulate him in energy, industry, and philan- $ 
thropy. With ample means, he was one of^ 
the hardest workers I ever saw. Every day ^ 
found him, for hours, passing from one poor ^ 
shanty to another, giving his time, talent, and \ 
means to relieve sickness and pain among the J 
poor, wJiile midnight was early for him to lay ;> 
aside his books and pen. He came to live in $ 
the same boarding-house where I had my room, ^ 
and our friendship grew daily more pleasant to \ 
me, his influence more beneficial. Ah! I loved i 
him fondly! As we grew daily more intimate, 5 
he would talk to me by the hour of his mother, $ 
brother George and wife, the wee niece, and J 
the pet of all, Nellie. Nellie w'as the refrain of l 
the whole song. Her beauty, grace, loveliness i 
and gentleness, were never-wearying themes, \ 
and I was only too glad to lead him to the ^ 
topic. | 

One year later I accompanied him home, and $ 
was introduced to the fair originals of my carte <, 
pictures. To tell how the fair gipsy with soft ^ 
blue eyes and golden curls, who owned to the 
name of Nellie, tormented me, would be a vain $ 
task. One day, all grace and condescension, ;* 
she allowed me to accompany her to ride, to ^ 
walk, or to sit beside her and toy with her j| 
woi^k-basket or knitting-needles, and the next $ 
was off all day, to come down in the evening $ 


and sit by her mother’s chair, resolutely resist¬ 
ing all my attempts to be sociable. It was in 
vain for me to endeavor to gain any sign of 
affection. While the flame kindled by the fair 
picture burned fiercer and fiercer in my heart, 
and I was learning to live only in her presence, 
she was cool, sisterly, and friendly, treating me 
with the frank friendship that aggravates a love 
more than hate. George, Rosa, and the baby 
lived in a pretty cottage about half a mile from 
Mrs. Emory’s large house, and one of oar 
favorite walks was to visit them. 

I had determined to risk my fate on the occa¬ 
sion of one of these visitB, when fate took the 
whole matter out of my hands. We were Bit¬ 
ting in the drawing-room, Howard, Nellie, and 
I, waiting for the summons to tea, when some 
impulse tempted me to ask my friend, 

“Did you ever know a Miss Fannie Whar¬ 
ton?” 

He was on his feet in an instant, his face 
crimson with passion, his arm uplifted, I think 
to strike me, when Nellie sprang between us. 

“Howard! Stop!” 

“How dare he-” Then the voice sank, 

and he stood pale as death, quivering with emo¬ 
tion. 

Nellie’s voice rose pleadingly. 

“You did.not meai^to pain him, I am sure.'’ 
she said to me; “yet it was cruel, you know—” 

“I know nothing,” I interrupted, eagerly, 
and then I told the story of my album. There 
was a dead silence for some minutes after I 
finished, then Howard said, 

“Fannie Wharton was to have been my wife, 
Frank; I loved her fondly and truly, and be¬ 
lieved in her Jove. It was while I was at home 
on a visit, summer before last, that Nellie and 
I prepared that album, for a birthday gift to mj 
betrothed. I took the portraits, Nellie colored 
them, and, when they were all in their places, 
I wrote to Fannie’s brother, begging him to 
call for it at the express office, and keep it 
until the fete day, then offer it as my gift* 0®e 
week later, I received a letter breaking off our 
engagement, and in a month she married a mil¬ 
lionaire, old enough to be her grandfather. 
She is rich now, a belle and leader of society; 

while I-well, there are some things a man 

cannot talk about; but if a woman knew how 
she endangers all the noble qualities of a man * 
heart by coquetry, the vice could not live. Lore, 
true and earnest, is heaven sent; let mortals 
think deeply before they trifle with it.” 

He went out, as he spoke, and we sat in the 
gathering twilight, sad and silent. At last I 
spoke, 
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“Nellie, as your brother loved, I love you. * She crossed the room to my side, to let the 
By the tale he has just told us, treat me frankly, ^golden head rest on my breast, and whisper 
and tell me if I may hope to win your affections ?” $ very low the answer I craved. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

by josbpAzkb pollard. 


Bl still, oh! hearing ware! 

Be still, oh! moaning sea! 

And breezes blow 
O’er the ocean, low 
As a whispered melody, 

And bid the ship o’er the sparkling foam, 

Like a wild-bird speed to her distant home. 

For there’s sorrow upon the ware; 

And there’s sorrow upon the sea; 

For the terrible shade. 

That death has made. 

Is npon them constantly; 

And birds of omen go flitting by, 

Like darkening clouds in the npper sky. 

But, oh! on that vessel's deck. 

Carefully kept, there lies— 

Not far apart 

From the mother’s heart, 

Though sadly afar from her eyes, 

A little form, and the billowy deep 
Cannot awaken her out of hor sleep. 

Have ye forgotten the day— 

’Tie not very long ago*. 

When like a sprite, 

In her gay delight, 

She frolicked and caroled so, 

That the sky seemed fairer, the earth more bright, 
Because such an angel had blessed our sight! 

Be still, oh! moaning wave! 

Be calm, oh! heaving seal 
For love may wake, 

Or hearts may break, 


Whenever they list to thee, 

Tho restless roar of the surging main 
May breathe a hope while it mocks at pain. 

Far over the shining sea. 

Away to the sunny shore. 

An angel sped, 

With a face of dread, 

To the hearts he had bruised of yore— 

And the babe ho bore to its home afar. 

Was at morn a lily—at night a star! 

*Tis only a bit of clay. 

Beautiful human clay, 

They are bringing borne 
O’er the reckless foam, 

That is singing its life away; 

Home, indeed! but to lay her head 
Whorq the violets bloom with the early dead. 

How will they come to miss 
The patter of little feet I 
The dancing smiles. 

And the playful wiles 
That had made her life so sweet! 

And ever at night shall the murmurs say, 
She was with us, our darling, bat yesterday! 

Lent, for a little while; 

But God’s time is not ours; 

And what we lay 
In the earth away. 

Is garnered in Eden bowers; 

And the litttle darling in earthly guise. 

Was an angel escaped from Paradise! 


a 




WHY IS IT? 

BY VINLBY JOHNSON. 

Why la it that the friends we love i Why melts the Winter’s driven snow 

On death’s dark pinions fly, ? Before a Sommer’s sun ! 

And hopes we cherished in our youth, ^ Why are the dew-drops quaffed away 

Do wither, droop and diet S Ere morning has begun! 

Why is it that each joy of life b Why burst life’s bubbles which so bright 

Is but a passing breath, ^ Sail through the vapory air! 

A bubble that but vanishes Why do the Summer flowers die, 

Unto the sea of death! £ However pure and fair! 

Why is it that the lovely rose, 

That blooms in fragr&nco sweet, 

Is scattered by an adverse wind, 

And crushed beneath our feet! 

And its perfume we once exhaled, 

From ’midst the crimson leaves. 

Has disappeared, and on the stalks 
His web the spider weaves! 


Why is it thus! The blooming rose, 
And all life’s magic spell, 

The dew-drops bright, the babbles frail. 
The reason to ns tell; 

For all on earth—man, woman, child. 
Rose, dew-drops, snow-flakes—all 
Were framed for time, and, at His beck. 
So each most droop and fall. 
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MAUD'S SUMMER AT SARATOGA. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

It had rained in torrents all night, and now 
the morning hours had dragged on to noon and 
after, but there was no sign of a change. It 
really seemed as if some angel unaccustomed 
to the work had opened the windows of heaven 
too wide, and they had so swollen that it 
was beyond any possibility now to close them 
again. 

A rainy day at a watering-place! Can fancy 
depict anything more cheerless and desolate? 
The gala days rudely interrupted, and all the 
legion of blue devils, that will lie in wait even 
on the outskirts of the “best society” for any 
unwary sinner, allowed free scope to rush in 
and fell the gaps left by the lack of the usual 
excitements of rides, drives, picnics^ and other 
open air pleasures and boredoms. 

It was an odd thing, but among all the num¬ 
berless scores of humans sheltered within the 
gutta-percha capacities of the United States 
Hotel there were, I do not suppose, a dozen 
capable of interesting themselves in the amuse¬ 
ments which, at any other time, would have 
served admirably to scatter the hours between 
luncheon and dinner. 

They all failed now. The pretty girls, usually 
so anxious to delude their admirers into billiards 
or ten-pins, could not conceal their yawns and 
made their" usual bad strokes without their usual 
grace. Even gossip among the dowagers lan¬ 
guished, though it made up in quality what it 
lacked in quantity, and the scarifying and dis¬ 
emboweling of human victims would have made 
an astounding chapter in the history of mental 
cannibalism. 

There was no hope of doing anything at all 
that signified; so, after awhile, such of the 
crowd as belonged to the magic circle strayed, 
one after another, toward Mrs. Schuyler’s par¬ 
lors, where she had promised chocolate and 
small edibles to those who came—and, at least, 
one can sip chocolate at all times. So the out¬ 
siders—people from the country without parties, 
ineligibles from town, more wretched than the 
aborigines, because they knew from what they 
were shut out with those parlor doors barred 
against them—were left to stare forlornly at 
each other and wonder if the world had actually 
244 


come to a stand still, and if the hoars never 
would move on. 

The beaux and belles dawdled—blame Fanny 
Kemble, not me, for the term, but it is heavenly 
in its expressiveness—into Mrs. Schuyler’s par¬ 
lors, drowned their yawns, and finally roused 
themselves sufficiently to improvise a sort of 
matinee and go languidly through a German to 
such music as could be picked up. 

Then requisitions were sent to bring Hany 
Dinsmore and Tracy, and a Bet of elder men, 
to swell the troop of sparely-bearded youths; 
but these sensible fellows had shut themselves 
and their blonde moustaches into a private 
room and gone easily back to one of their New 
York club practices, and euchre and lansquenet, 
with unlimited claret, were better than a tame 
German, with all sorts of abortive attempts to 
add new figures to the already numberless ones 
which people had not sufficient energy to go 
through, setting aside^ the impossibility of the 
invention of any novel even by those whose 
brains had most persistently lodged in their 
heels. 

So, tiresome old Harris, who had gone in 
search of them, was sent to the right-about, 
with strict injunctions to report that none of 
them were to be found, and he returned to the 
company quite bewildered between his inten¬ 
tion to keep their secret, and his necessity to 
blurt it out with all haste. 

“Are they coming?” asked Mrs. Doans, a 
flirt of too many years’ standing to be ex¬ 
cusable in showing as much eagerness as she 
did. 

“Why, if I couldn’t find them, yon know," 
began Harris; but the lady cut short the abor¬ 
tive equivocation. 

“Nonsense! Was that what they told you to 
say?” 

“Why, of course,” returned Harris. “And 
they sent me to the devil.” 

“And so you came to Mrs. Doane?” demanded 
somebody better acquainted with Moliere than 
Harris was. 

“But I think Dinsmore’ll come,” continued 
he, when the laughter had subsided. 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Doane. “What did you 
tell him?” 
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“Oh! he wanted to know if Tennyson’s Maud < colored nose in a quizzical way that made even 
was here—he always calls Miss Azlen so. I {Mrs. Doane laugh. 

never knew, though, that she had any relations j; “There you all go again,” said the victim, 
by that name.” Hooking more puzzled than ever. “I can’t see 

Mrs. Doane put up her lip. Within the last $ what yoa’re laughing at.” 
fortnight the young lady had several times un- $ “There would be no laugh if you could,” 
consciously run counter to several of her plans, J said Manners, pushing him unceremoniously 
and she felt toward her accordingly. aside. “Take care, or Miss Anderson will 

“I don’t think Tennyson would admit the waltz over you. Miss Stanmore, are you going 
relationship,” said she, spitefully. after your friend Maud?” 

“Why, how cross you look!” cried blunder- “If you will let me pass, Mr. Manners.” 

ing Harris. “I thought you and she were great “We might go in a body to her door and 

friends.” sing, ‘Come into the parlor, Maud,’ ” he said. 

“The very reason why Mrs. Doane can say “And if you went,” said Mrs. Doane, “we 
what she pleases!” exclaimed Will Manners. should certainly Bay ‘the black bat’ had flown.” 

“How amiable you are, Mr. Manners!” re- “Shall I continue the parody?” he asked, 
torted the lady. “Pray, don’t give everybody with a laughing menace in,his eyes. “Harry 
your charming disposition. I do like Maud won’t come—and moan, flown, and groan rhyme 
Azlen—we are bosom-friends. I hate to have \ charmingly with Doane.” 

your set of club men give any girl a nick- * Too many an epigram of Manners had clung 
name!” S to women fona whole season to make his anta- 

“I wonder if she knows the one they gave j gonist willing to provoke him too far; so she 
her long ago?” whispered Manners to a Mrs. j swept past old Harris, who was wrinkling his 
Schulzer. } forehead in a perplexed effort to comprehend 

“What was it?” she asked. \ their thrusts, and put the length of the room 

“La Gaviota ,” he answered; “and Harry S between herself and her tormentor. 

Dinsmore always adds the Spanish proverb, \ Emily Stanmore went slowly along the halls 
‘The older she grows, the louder she screams,’ j toward the chambers which Miss Azlen occu- 
by way of a toast to it.” \ pied. She was very full of thoughts that day, 

“The wretch! When she has done nothing ^ thoughts which she could not communicate to 
but make eyes at him ever since he came home | any human being, even to Mrs. Schuyler, though 
from Europe.” ^ there was a sort of confidence between them; 

The music struck up—the youthful portion i and the feelings which made so pleasant a con- 
of the party could wait no longer. \ fusion in Emily’s mind, found a response in the 

“But where is Maud?” asked Mrs. Schulzer i maternal tenderness that throbbed in the proud 
of a young lady who passed at the instant. I heart of the elder lady. 

“Do you know, Emily ?” I Frederick Schuyler was coming. It was not 

“In her room, I fancy. I am just going in s a mere joining of his mother and friends—he 
search of her.” ^ had been for two years absent from his old 

“She won’t come,” said Mrs. Doane; “she i; haunts, a portion of the time straying about 
has letters to write.” \ California, Mexico, and even South America; 

“It’s a clear case,” cried Manners; “you Rafter that, slipping over to Paris for a few 
can take your choice, Mrs. Doane; but—no £ months, by way of renewing his reminiscences 
Maud, no Dinsmore!” 5 of European travels, and putting a gloss over 

“And I wish,” retorted she, “we could say, $ the free and easy habits one easily acquires in 
no Manners! Better so than such a very bad > those out-of-the-world countries, 
specimen!” I Emily Stanmore was only seventeen when he 

“That’s quite good,” said he, coolly; “but l went away, but she had been for some months 
in manners as in conquests, if we can’t have 5 previous a resident in Mrs. Schuyler’s house— 
what we want, we must take what we can < they were connections by marriage. She was 
get.” 5 just at the age when impressions are easily 

“I can’t understand what either of you is { formed, and Fred was then a dashing fellow of 
driving at!” exclaimed old Harris. “Are you \ twenty-six. You can imagine the rest, 
quarreling?” s By her father’s will, Emily could not marry 

“ Harris, you’re a jewel,” cried the incor- \ until after her nineteenth birthday, and wise 
rigible Manners; “a perfect carbuncle,” he | Mrs. Schuyler offered no opposition to Fred’s 
continued, glancing at the old bachelor’s high- {traveling caprice—it was safer so than for him 
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to stay and run the risk of quarrels and other < “I was reading, I believe,” she answered, 
troubles during those two years of probation. i| “Not you, indeed,” returned Emily; “your 
There was a sort of engagement between the eyes weren’t on your book, and you had that 
young people. It might have been more ex- j: inexplicable expression on your face which 
plicit but for Mrs. Schuyler’s anxiety that it j: always perplexes me so.” 
should be, and Fred’s natural desire to thwart : Maud threw down the novel and started up 
any plan laid for him by others. with a merry laugh—the light came back to 

The world knew nothing of the matter beyond her eyes—her whole face changed into an ex- 
surmises, and now Emily’s hero was coming ; pression of girlish merriment and glee, 
back—yes, her hero, for absence had only ; “Don’t be poetical, Emma! Come in and sit 
heightened her girlish dream until it had at :» down.” 

last grown into an absorbing affection with her \ “Not I; nor can you exyoy your beloved lazi- 
womanhood. \ ness any longer—you are to go down stairs.” 

Before he left South America, Fred had j “What for, I wonder?” 
written to her a letter, full of tenderness and J “Because I have come for you, and every- 
affection, and once after his arrival in Paris— $ body is waiting for you!” 

neither epistle a regular declaration, but show- $ “Everybody! Sneering club men, old dows¬ 
ing plainly enough the grounds on which he ex- ^ gers, envious girls. Oh! dear, is all tl\p world 
pected to renew their old acquaintance. \ like our little one?” 

So you have Emily’s secret in a few words, ij “Nonsense, Maud! You know you eqjoy it— 
and as Schuyler might be looked for now at J you like attention, dancing, all the adoration 
any hour, you can readily imagine what the •» you receive—you are neither bored nor blasee.' 
girl’s thoughts were as she walked dreamily \ “No, no; but I foresee I shall be, before an- 
along the corridors toward her friend’s room, i other season iB over.” 

She came out of her revcry when she reached s “Well, wait till it comes, and don’t be un- 
the door, tapped gently, and entered without ^ grateful to the world below; you are loudly 
waiting for an answer. j; demanded—so come, fairy queen, Tennyson s 

In the recessed window was a pretty picture: l Maud! Oh! Dinsmore says, after all, you are 
Maud Azlen, curled daintily up on a low couch, * most like Mrs. Browning’s Lady Geraldine!” 
her purple dress and the crimson shawl—which l “Amongst the whole I shall never have my 
she had thrown over her shoulders byway of ij own name,” said Maud, laughing; “I don’t 
a bit of color to warm her artistic fancy—sweep- i; see why I should have nicknames like a pet 
ing across the sombre cushions, and adding a j! child.” 

new transparency to her clear, pale complexion, “ Because you are, one moment—the next you 
and a new richness to the masses of chestnut j; are haughty as a princess! There, that’s what 
hair—the true chataine , with threads of auburn <; makes you so unlike anybody else—I was try- 
like stray gleams of sunlight running through $ ing to think! You are never the same for two 
it. It was no wonder Emily Stanmore paused j: minutes—you are woman and fairy, child and 
and looked at her, marveling what made the J queen-” 

difference between Maud and any other girl i “Dear me, dear me! What a changeable, 
ehe had ever met. Not so beautiful as many, < undependable animal I must be.” 
possibly—indeed, in regularity of feature, even \ “Not your heart, Maud. I am one of the few 
Emily herself had the advantage—but there was | who has got at that—I know how honest and 
a nameless charm, which neither grace nor ai grand it is.” 

thorough breeding can describe, in every out- s The love of one woman for another is always 
line of face and figure. < a beautiftol thing to see, and Emily Stanmore 

“Maud!” she called. hooked lovelier than over as her face glowed 

The girl dropped her book and looked up > with the sincerity of her words, 
with a start and a wistful glance, roused, not j “Emmy, you’re a duck,” cried Maud. “I 
from the novel, but from some dream to which < would kiss you, only I hate sentiment, and your 
it had given an arm, as one could see by the $ mouth looks too pretty to have it puckered up 
absent look of the great eyes and the pleasant \ for an osculatory process.” 
pensiveneBs, that was neither sunshine nor \ “Don’t waste time, you bad child; come 
shadow, about her mouth. ' \ down.” 

“You look as if your soul were worlds out of 5 “Oh! I thought I was safe here! I won’t 
eight,” said Emily. “What have you been J change my dress, that’s flat; I look like a guy, 
dreaming about, Queen Maud?” £ though.” 
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“More like a gipsy queen—one stolen when 
a child, you know; but you talked slang.” 

“ I don’t care—I like it. I defy you to say I 
am not lady-like, even when I do it.” 

“Oh! that you must be—you can’t help it.” 

“Then I will leap my horse over fences, play 
billiards, shock proper people, yes, and talk 
slang! Come, Emmy.’ 

So they went down stairs together, and were 
received with general acclamation, to Mrs. 
Doane’s disgust. 

“I hate to see girls so artful,” said she to old 
Harris; “they stand there in the door just be¬ 
cause they contrast well.” 

It was true enough, though neither of them 
was thinking of it. The contrast extended be¬ 
yond their personal appearance—their mental 
qualities were essentially unlike, though there 
was a sympathetic tone which attracted them 
to each other. 

Emily was one of those quiet, sensitive, deeply 
feeling creatures, born to depend greatly on those 
she loved for happiness, to suffer in silence, if 
Buffering came; and Maud—she has been de¬ 
scribed by her friend—as for her mental pos¬ 
sessions, she hardly knew their resources yet 
herself, but they amounted almost to genius. 
Read Owen Meredith’s description of Lucille, I 
believe it is more like her than any idea my 
poor words can give. 

She was an orphan, the spoiled idol of a 
bachelor uncle, only eighteen, and the past 
winter had been her introduction into society, 
where, as you may judge, she had made sensa¬ 
tion enough to have satisfieefa dozen ordinary 
girls. 


j; turn for aliment to satisfy her cravings, she had 
i not paused to think. 

' But the music and the laughter did not delude 
the club men from their euchre tables, even if 
| any echoes reached their seclusion, and Mrs. 
i Doane grew desperate. There was no help for 
\ it, she must enlist Maud on her side, since all 
| her arts and persuasions proved futile. 

\ “Maud dear,” she cried, rushing up to her 
s with a smile that would have done credit to a 
S veteran aetress, its sweetness so covered her 
i real spite. 

ij “Maud cheap, you mean,” retorted the young 
S lady; “I have not even had time to get a sip of 
\ chocolate in payment for my services, and Mr. 

J Harris has torn my dress.” 

5 “La, Miss Maud,” cried the blunderer, “I’m 
j sorry as Punch, though I know you ain’t cross 
s a bit, for you don’t mind a torn gown.” 
j “Do you mean I am so slovenly, Mr. Harris?” 
^ “You know I don’t, only you’re too sensible 
s to get on stilts about an accident.” 

$ “I’d like to,” cried Maud; “I did try to walk 
^ on them once, when I was a child, because I 
j; saw the boys do it. Don’t you remember, Mr. 

J Manners?” 

$ “I’m sure you did it to perfection anyhow,” 
s cried Harris. 

ij “Praise from Sir Herbert!” said Manners. 

^ “I got on tjie horse-block to mount them,” 
s said Maud, “and I fell on my celestial nose, 

£ and my governess went into spasms of horror 
^ at my dreadful conduct.” 

s Everybody laughed; but Mrs. Doane whia- 
S pered, 

^ “Don’t tell such things, Maud.” 


She was dreadfully criticized—she was wild \ She turned and cried out innocently, 
and impetuous, she did the most daring things— > “Now I have done wrong again—Mrs. Doane 
she would have been a tom-boy, sometimes, if it >. is lecturing me.” 

had not been for that indescribable ladyhood \ ‘‘Don’t you stand it, Miss Maud,” said Harris, 
which pervaded every act; but the end of it all jj “Sir,” returned she, theatrically, “I am the 
was, the men adored her, and even most women ji sole daughter of my house and home; I won’t 
were compelled to like her. < be addressed as if I only played a second part, 

She was devotedly attached to such females >, and had two terrific elder sisters to be estab- 
as pleased her fancy, and, as her tongue was s lished in life before my turn came.” 
like a needle when she chose, even creatures Everybody laughed at Harris’ puzzled face. 


Bpiteful as Mrs. Doane were forced to be a little J “What do you mean?” demanded he. “Do 
on their guard, for, if they assailed Maud, she j you want to be called Miss Tennyson, or, what- 
was sure to be more than their match. $ ever it is, Jack Dinsmore gets it.” 


The eating and drinking, the gossip, the ^ “Delicious!” cried Maud. “Miss Capulet, if 
never-ending German, went on, and Maud \ you please; but I have no use for your coat 
plunged into the amusement with the zest of a \ button, so do take it out of my shawl-fringe.” 
first season that had not yet lost its freshness, $ Mrs. Doane snatched an opportunity to whis- 


though, as she had assured Emily, there was s per, 

something which warned her these things could \ “The club men are shut up in their room— 


not satisfy her long. What she should do when $ I’m sure you must be tired of these people.” 
the bloom was off her grapes—where she should > “Upon my word!” exclaimed Maud, unable 
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to restrain her desire to tease her oompanion. j “The Witch of Endor,” cried Maud. “Now 
“Mrs. Schuyler, what do you think Mrs. Doane \ rush, everybody, for the things. How shall we 
gays?” $ get in to the wretches?’* 

“Maud!** cried the lady, warningly, but the $ “My room opens into Dinsmore’s,” said Man- 
reckless creature went on, 5; ners. 

“She says I’d be happier betting at euchre jj “They’ve got the curtains down and the gas 
with the club men. I only hope it isn’t, with S lighted,” added Harris. 

her, a case of— j; “The very thing,” said Maud. “I shall ap- 

‘How much WO giro our thoughts a tone, \ pear before them; somebody must get the gong 

And judge of others’ feelings by our own.’” jj ftnd beat it> ^ tbjB whole troop of dev _ 

Mrs. Doane was furious, but she managed to ^ oh! ladies, I beg pardoft—of Mephistophelesses 

laugh with the others, because, if she lost her «j must start in.” 

temper, she would lose all hope of persuading l A few of the number joined Emily St&nmore 
Maud to aid her in an attack on Diitsmore and i in her expostulations, but the majority carried 


his coterie. 


» the day. 


“It is shabby of them,” continued Maud. “I:» “If we were only in a private house,” said 
vote we carry their castle by assault, take them !; Mrs. Schuyler, “but in a hotel, with so many 
prisoners, put cards and claret out of their $ strangers.” 

reach, and condemn them to hard work at un- ^ “It will be delightful to shock them,” inter- 
limited German, flirting and such innocent plea- £ rupted Maud. “Philadelphia will roll up its 
sures.” ~ $ eyes in holy horror, and Boston will quit Sara- 

carried unanimously,” cried Manners, while $ toga as Lot did Sodom. Hurry, hurry, there’s 
most of the wild set joined. \ no time to lose.” 

“Don’t do it, Maud,” whispered Emily; “the ^ They were very stylish, elegant people, my 


blame will all be laid on you. It is just what 
Mary Doane wants.” 

“Much I care,” retorted Maud; “these people 
will turn me into a block by their dullness—I 
will have some sport.” 

“How Bhall we go to work?” asked Manners. 
“Who has any fancy toggery?” cried Maud. | 
Two or three answered in the affirmative. ] 
“We must have it,” she said, “and lots of; 


dears, but they would do fast tilings, and the 
idea of a little sport, after that dull morning, 
would have charmed Lady Jane Gray, or any 
other proper heroine. 

Maud had a natural genius for everything of 
the kind, and Will Manners was equal to a host 
of theatrical dressers. Between them all sorts 
of odds and ends were made of use, and every¬ 
body shown what to wear, and how to wear it> 


bright shawls and soarfs, and oh!—those yellow j in a miraculous^ brief space of time, 
window-curtains will answer splendidly! Will c Mrs. Doane would not be grotesque, and, in 
Manners shall be the dev—I mean Mephisto- \ her attempt to be a pretty Satanella, she was 
pheles—-you’ll only have to be yourself, you $ only a commonplace one. Will Manners was 

know-” \ perfect in Zouave trousers, a black velvet cloak, 

“Thanks,” interrupted Will. “Will you go $ gorgeous cap, and a hideous mask belonging to 
as Mrs. Pluto?” $ one of the children, with his long black feous- 

“Oh! Mr. Hanris shall be the wife! Don’t you j! tache properly waxed and pointed; the brats 
remember the 1 Seven Sisters’ at that heavenly ij made the most charming little devils imagin- 
Laura Keene’s ? Under the gown he shall wear ij able, and the general crowd did as well as could 

Cupid’s dresp-” jj be expected. 

“Mrs. Van Fleet’s three children must be the 5 But when Manners led Harris in, after attir* 
little what you call *ems,” said Manners.” | ing him in private, there was a perfect shout. 

“Am I to be Coopid?” asked Harris, doubt- «j Silk tights, the waist of one of fat Mrs. Drogan’s 
fully. ij dresses squeezed about him, dtcollee at that, 

“Yes, stupid,” returned Will. jj his hair frizzed and crowned with a wreath, all 

“Miss Livermore, Miss Johnson, Miss Grey, f freely displayed under Pluto’s gorgeous train, 
and whoever else will, must be the sisters,” > “I’m Coopid!” cried he. “Look here! This 
pursued Maud. “Emmy, are you in?” ^ is the way the chap did it at the theatre,” tried 

She shook her head. jj a pas seul , and fell hopelessly entangled in his 

“Then you shall go to play propriety! Mrs. ij gown. 

Doane will be Satanella, I’m sure,” then she ij “Kill yourself, if you like,” said Manners, 
whispered to Emily; “she’ll do it so naturally.” $ “but spare your toggery. “Where is Miss 
“But what are you?” asked Manners. £ Allen?” 
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“Ready,” said a voice at the door. Every- s 
body actually cried out as they turned and? 

looked at her. I 

The effect was easy enough to produce, but l 
very striking to those who have never seen the > 
disguise. <! 

She wore a long, black velvet dress, loose l 

white drapery falling from her head, a gutta £ 
percha mask which gave the face a corpse-like Jj 
look positively startling, yet so thin that it !> 
moved with every stir of the features, and was j; 
rendered still more deathlike by the light from j 
a small vase full of burning alcohol which she $ 
held before her. | 

You need not say it is improbable that grown i; 
people should behave so absurdly, for the per- $ 
formance really took place just as I am de- l 
scribing it. \ 

The procession started through the hall, ^ 
accompanied by everybody belonging to the ;> 
set, regarded with horror and condemnation 
by the outsiders, who rushed up to see what 
enormity the coterie were at now. 

Into Manners’ room they stole as noiselessly 
as possible. 

“I hold the bank,” cried Dinsmore’s voice. $ 
“May the devil and the Witch of Endor seize j 
me if I don’t have better luck!” <: 

There was a noise as if the whole world had $ 
broken in small pieces—the door flew open— i; 


there was only one jet burning over the table, jj 
and in the gloom the men fairly started to their :* 
feet in momentary surprise, almost awe, at the ^ 
sight which presented itself. jj 

There stood the witch, tall and stately, in $ 
rich, quaint garb, with long masses of hair that ■> 
looked black in the dimness falling about the $ 
dead face before which blazed the blue flame, jj 
one arm extended, with the pale hand pointing jj 
toward the table, the attitude of the figure so { 
majestic and threatening that in a theatre it l 
would have “called down the house,” and, just jj 
at her side, the devil whom impious Billy had S 
invoked—a rakish-looking Mephistopheles as \ 
ever tried for a worldly man’s soul. jj 

An instant, and they saw the motley group $ 
behind, and the mortal cleverness of the scene j; 
struck the jaded fancies of the card-players, \ 
and they started forward simultaneously. ^ 
They could do no more. Again the gong <; 
deafened them. There was a rush, and the i; 
whole troop of devils, black dominos, and other jj 
sprites, seized them—the small imps entering ^ 
into the fun with more spirit than was neces- ij 
sary, three of them assailing Dinsmore at once i; 
and fairly upsetting him. ^ 

Satanella rushed forward to the rescue—old $ 


Harris thought it,time for a display, and began 
a fancy dance—eveiybody shrieked at once, and 
the witch lighted* the scene with her blue-fire 
apparatus, cold and unmoved as possible. 

“Tried and condemned!” she called out; “let 
the chief offender come forward.” 

She pointed to Dinsmore, but Satanella clung 
to him. 

“You must call off your imps then,” said he. 

“I declare you’re civil!” cried Mrs. Doane, 
forgetting her part, and becoming merely an 
irritated woman at once. 

“And angels,” he added, carelessly. 

“Look at Goopid!” exclaimed Harris, who 
had been fortifying- himself with brandy and 
water till he was more spirited in his per¬ 
formance than the occasion required. 

He mounted on a chair and put out one foot; 
but the chair was frail, Cupid was heavy, and 
down they both came, upsetting the vase of 
alcohol and spilling it over Satanella’s theatrical 
attire. 

There was a universal scream—everybody 
was as useless as people are wont to be in 
face of an accident—some rushed toward the 
door—Cupid hobbled up and hurried into the 
hall, shrieking fire—and selfish Jack Dinsmore, 
true to his character, was trying to disengage 
himself from the shrieking Satanella without 
the slightest heed of her danger. 

The thin draperies she wore were blazing, and 
she would have been fearfully burned, but Maud 
Azlen seized the table-cover, wrapped it about 
hef, and extinguished the flames. Mrs. Doane 
was unhurt, but her preserver came off with 
some blisters on her hands and arms, which 
would not let her forget the incidents for days 
to come. 

Satanella was in hysterics—so were most of 
the other women who could find any male arms 
to tumble into; Harris had roused the house 
with his cries, and up rushed a terrified crowd, 
and it was some time before the devil could ex¬ 
plain matters and quiet the row. 

Then numberless tongues wagged in wrath 
and stern disapproval—rival cities expressed 
loudly their contempt of Gotham fashionables— 
and, to make matters worse, Mrs. Doane came 
out of her hysterics long enough to scream, 

“It’s all Maud Azlen’s doing—she’s burned 
me to death! Bring a doctor—oh—oh!” 

Everybody looked at Maud as if she had been 
a second Lady Macbeth, or a modern Lucretia 
Borgia, and it was quite in vain that Manners 
shouted, 

“You were as eager for the sport as any¬ 
body, Mrs. Doane. You wanted to get at Dins- 
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more, and asked Miss Azlen to help you; she 
has saved your life, and this, I suppose, is the 
gratitude she gets.” s 

Upon which Mrs. Doane went into fiercer 
hysterics, and was carried away to her room. 
Dinsmore coolly shut the door in the face of 
the gaping crowd. Everybody began to tear 
off their toggery, and Billy and Manners said 
to Maud, 

“Don’t mind that cat. Why didn’t you let 
her burn ?” 

Maud tore off her mask and began to laugh; 
met Emily’s eyes full of pity; saw the condem¬ 
nation visible even in the faces of those who 
had entered most readily into her frolic, and 
felt herself near breaking down from nervous¬ 
ness and irritation. 

“I leave my character behind,” cried she; 
“tear it to bits as fast as you can, good people; 

I ought to be glad to rid myself of it,” and ran 
out of the room. 

Her chamber was at the farther end of the 
house, and she sped through the corridors quite 
forgetful of her dress, and oblivious, at first, of 
the eyes that stared at her, and the tongues 
that condemned her, and, when she did become 
conscious, only bearing herself a little more 
proudly. 

She was near her own door and began to run. 
As she passed a stair-case, a gentleman stepped 
on the landing against whom she dashed in her 
blind career. 

He uttered an exclamation. 

“Is the house haunted?” 

She turned to give one indignant look, but 
at the face which met hers all her strength gave 
way; she was so thoroughly unnerved that a 
new shock overcame her completely. 

“ I have found you at last—at last!” 

She heard the words os she staggered against 
the wall, blind and sick. 

“ You are ill—dying!” he cried out, in a voice 
of terror at her changed face. 

Maud Azlen rallied all her energies; she would 
not faint—she would not give way—she steadied 
herself and conquered her weakness enough to 
stand upright. 

“I have been frightened,” she stamtncred; 
“we have had an accident—I was going to my 
room.” 

“Let me help you,” he said; “I had that 
happiness once. But your hands—gracious 
heavens, they are burned!” 

She must not stand there—a crowd of people 
might appear at any moment. She could not 
think, could only remember vaguely how often 
she had wished to see and thank this man, 
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/ mingled with shame at her appearance and the 
$ sickness whioh crept over her from nervous re- 
$ action and the physical pain she was beginning 
j to suffer from her burns. 

\ She could not trust herself to speak—she 
J tried to move forward—but he took her am 
j firmly, yet with a respect which removed all 
J possibility of offence. 

j “You must allow me to help you,” he said; 
| “you are very faint. Which is your room?” 
j She pointed to the door and allowed him to 

> lead her on. When they reached it, he said, 

$ “Shall I send some one to you?” 

\ She shook her head, gave a sobbing breath, 

J and stammered, 

J “I ought to thank you. This—second— 

J service-” 

\ She could add no more—she heard his pro* 

| testations of delight at having been able to aid 
$ her—then rushed into the chamber, 
j Once there and the door closed, she threw 
\ herself on her bed, sobbing in a paroxysm of 
| distress and nervous weakness, such as she had 
j never before in her whole life given way to. 

\ Through all her conflicting emotions, the 
i anger she felt at the injustice which had been 
J done her, the fright and pain of the injuries 
| she received, came up the recollection of this 
l strange meeting. 

j Once before, in a foreign land, she had seen 
J this man, and then, as now, at a moment when 
^ she needed assistance. 

s The whirl and confusion in her mind grew 
{ more intense, and she could only lie there and 
$ sob, and keep back hysterical shrieks with a 
s last effort of strength. Unstrung—upset, every 
s way—no more like the Maud others thought 
\ her to be, and she believed herself, than i£ 

<; with her assumption of that theatrical dis- 
ij guise, her whole nature had undergone some 
l mysterious change. 

$ By the time she had grown a little more 
scalm, the door opened, and Emily Stanmores 
\ gentle voice called, 

\ “Maud, Maud!” 

< Maud raised her head, and Emily » w 

> pale, tear-stained face. 

| “Don’t mind it!” she cried. “You are no 
J more to blame than the others. That Mrs- 
\ Doane really deserves all Manners says of her- 
\ Maud tried to laugh. 

$ “I suppose my reputation will take a nice 
j immolation now. How the story will ring- 
\ Well,, they say fire purifies.” 

\ “Everybody is talking of your courage jnd 
\ now,” said Emily; “the whole house is ring* 

\ ing with that, and the frolic is almost entire 1 / 
* 
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forgotten. Why, you saved that odious woman’s 
life!” 

“Where is she?” # 

“Oh, in bed. But she’ll eome down in time 
to dance; she’s not hurt.” 

Maud lifted her hands and looked at them. 

“You are burned!” cried Emily, in alarm. 

“Not much, 1 think; it’s nothing.” 

But Emily chose to judge of the extent of 
the injuries herself. Maud’s left hand and 
wrist were burned enough to look angry and 
swollen, and to be painful for several days at 
least. 

“Now, lie still,” said Emily, “while I run for 
some liniment. Old Mrs. Gardiner always has 
such things by her.” 

“But don’t let anybody in, and don’t say I’m 
hurt,” pleaded Maud. “I won’t even have my 
chattering maid here.” 

“Of course not; lie still.” 

Emily ran away, and in a few moments re¬ 
turned with a lotion, with which she bathed 
Maud’s hand, and which speedily relieved the 
pain. 

“Now let me get these trappings off,” she 
said, “and then you Bhall go to sleep.” 

“You see I properly punished for not 
taking your advice,” returned Maud. 

“Don’t speak of it!” she cried. “You are a 
dear, brave girl; I declare, there’s nobody like 
you.” 

“I hope not,” said Maud, somewhat ruefully. 

“We should all have stood their screaming, 
and let Mary Doane burn to death—Manners 
says he wishes she had. Now, you won’t go 
down stairs again?” 


^ “Did she tell you my son had come?” 

I “No—I congratulate you.” 

Emily was busy and her head turned away, 
so that Maud could not see the deepened color 
on her cheek. 

$ With a few additional offers of service Mrs. 
i Schuyler went out, and took Emily with her, 
| and, after a little more mental bewilderment, 
£ Maud sank comfortably to sleep. 

| When she woke again, the gas was burning 
j> dimly, and Emily stood by her bed in her even- 
> ing dress. 

£ “How do you feel now?” she asked. 

$ “Perfectly well,” said Maud, quite herself 
$ once more. “What time is it?” 
j! “After nine o’clock.” 

\ “What is everybody doing?” 

I “Oh! dancing—it’s a hop night. Will you 
undress and go to bed?” 

“Go to bed? I am going to dress and go 
down stairs. Now, don’t speak! Where’s the 
Doane?” 

“Doing the graceful invalid to all who will 
watch her. She won’t dance, but keeps as many 
men about her as possible, and threatens illness 
now and then.” 

“Have they left anything of me?” 

“Oh! the blame is all lost in tales of your 
courage; you’ll be quite a heroine.” 

“ Enough to make me stay where I am; only 
^ that would gratify Mary Doane! I shall get up. 
| Ring for Susan, won’t you?” 

^ Miss Stanmore knew the folly of expostula- 
* tion with her friend and let her take her own 
5 way. When the maid appeared, Maud insisted 
$ on Emily’s going down stairs, promising to fol- 


“ Indeed, I will. They shan’t say that I am J; low very soon, 
frightened and ashamed to show my face.” \ Her wrist pained her a good deal still, but 

“But go to sleep first, and I’ll sit by you.” i> she bound a wide velvet over the scar, and boro 

“Indeed, you will do no such thing—every- l the pain with a fortitude coming from a strength 
body must be at dinner already—just leave me ji of which she did not herself yet understand the 
hero for awhile to myself.” t fullness. 

“Indeed, I shall stay!” | I never will describe dresses, as if I were a 

“Then I won’t!” cried Maud. “Now, you I he-mantua-maker, or give long accounts of rich 
bad better let me have my way.” £ furniture, to show that I have mistaken my 

At that moment some one knocked. calling and ought to have been an upholsterer’s 

“It is Mrs. Schuyler,” said Emily. *1 clerk instead of a story writer; but I shall tell 

“She may come in,” said Maud. ^ you that Maud never looked more like a prin- 

Emily admitted the stately lady, who was <1 cess than that night, in her thin black dress, 
full of sympathy for Maud’s hurts, praising s showing her neck and arms through the deli- 
her courage, but looking a little disapproval i; cate drapery, and the scarlet flowers, which 
gtill. 5; were the only decorations in her beautiful hair. 

“Don’t scold me,” said Maud. ji There was a pause in the music. People were 

“My dear, I have no right. I am glad your > getting their breath—at least, as much as they 
uncle is absent to-day. You are a brave girl, \ could get in that July night—after the redowa, 

and that’s alLabout it.” f when Maud Azlen entered the ball-room, calm 

“Now, take Emily with you,” said Maud. $ and stately, as if going about unattended were 
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a young lady’s prerogative, and she entirely 
alone, instead of being the attraction upon 
which all eyes fastened themselves. 

From among the crowd of men who instantly 
surrounded her she took Will Manners’ arm, and 
allowed him to place her under Mrs. Schuyler’s 
wing, where she belonged when her uncle was 
absent. 

Of course she was overwhelmed with praises 
and flattery, and those who had been loudest in 
their condemnation, were foremost to extol her 
courage. Outsiders, people who did not belong 
tp the charmed circle, stared at her, wondering 
what story was true—whether she really was 
a bold, forward girl, or a live angel in black tulle. 

Mary Doane got up from her seat, and, drag¬ 
ging her men with her, approached Maud. She 
showed symptoms of wanting a scene, and called 
out, “My preserver!” But Maud coolly said, 

“No, the table-cloth was that; have it hung 
up in your room, and do homage before it,” and 
turned deliberately away. 

Mary Doane hated her before, but just then, 
I do think, with all the sweet amiability of her 
sex, she could have boiled her alive in alcohol 
with great pleasure. 


The band struck up a gallop, and Maud per¬ 
il mitted Manners to whirl her away, just because 
\ every girl who loved dancing, and every mother 
< who had fantastic-toed daughters, advised her 
$ to remain quiet. To be sure she paid for it by 

I ' the pain it gave her arm,'but by neither word 
nor look did she allow the dear creatures the 
satisfaction of knowing that she suffered. 

{ When she went back to her seat, Mrs. Schuyler 
l was conversing eagerly with a gentleman whoa 
< back was turned toward Maud. At a sign from 
^ his companion he turned. She saw the man 
£ who had come twice to her rescue. 

I “Miss Azlen, let me present my son,”said 
the old lady, blandly. “Robert, at last you 
have the pleasure of meeting our princess and 
l heroine.” 

ij Scores of eyes were looking on—Emily Stan* 
^ more w^s at her side—but neither the casual 
j| observers nor the quick sight of the woman 
\ who loved could perceive any trace of the emo- 
$ tion which thrilled Maud Azlen’s frame as she 
s bowed quietly to the dark, handsome man be- 
£ fore her, while her thoughts went back to that 
jj strange meeting in a foreign land. 

$ (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


BY JAMES RI8TINE. 


Watering spirit 
With beautiful wing, 
First in the woodland 
To welcome the Spring, 
Why art thou wandering 
In forest and vale. 

Where floweret nor blossom 
Are .scenting the gale? 

“Sunshine is glimmering 
The branches among, 

And the rivulet warbles 
A gladdening song; 


Far the morrow shall open 

The cells of the sod. 

Ami reveal to my vision 
The children of God ” 

Then why should we mnnnnr 
Our path stretches drear. 
When the promise of Heaven 
Is radiant bore? 

On! on! in our duty 1 
The glorious trust 
Shall bring us the dawning, 
And life from the dust! 




WIDOWHOOD. 


BY MRS. E. E. BUTLER. 


In dreams love's blissful billows < 

Roil o’er my heart again, ^ 

And kisses warm and fervent < 

Full on my lips like rain! $ 

The kindly grasp of loving hands, 5 

Tim low and gentle tone, $ 

And manhood’s strong protection, 5 

Are once again my own! v 


Its tearful doubts come not to me* 
Its cares find vigils vain— 

I only know its boundless bliss, 
And never feel the pain! 

For I have don© with love forever, 
Its fair and flowery chain. 
Whose links so often rankle,^ 
Shall bind me not again 1 
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THE ALCHEMY OF LIFE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR 


4 


“It is very sad! I pity her from all my 
heart!” 

The speaker sat, or rather reclined, in a 
large, cushioned chair, in a luxurious cham¬ 
ber. All her surroundings indicated wealth. 
But, something about her mouth and in her 
eyes gave token of discontent. In the sen¬ 
tences just uttered, she spoke with real sym¬ 
pathy. 

“It is very sad!” she repeated. “Have they 
lost everything?” 

“ So it is said. I heard, this morning, that 
their charming j>lace was to be sold. Poor 
Mrs. Armat! How much pride she took in her 
beautiful grounds, garden, and green-house!” 
answered the neighbor. “It is really distress¬ 
ing to think what she will suffer in giving them 
all up!” 

“Ah, mo!” sighed the lady in the cushioned 
chair, her lips falling into a sad expression. 
Such reverses are terrible! I could not endure 
them. Poor Mrs. Armat! I shall not be able 
to get her out of my mind.” 


delight; but I must have sadly failed in my use 
of them, if there had been formed in my soul 
no power to rise above them. Their true use 
was to give me interior strength, but not to 
enervate.” 

“But, how can you live without your garden 
and green-house? You have so enjoyed them!” 
answered the visitor. 

“Perhaps I may have had more care than 
enjoyment,” replied Mrs. Armat. “My garden 
was too large, my green-house too extensive 
and overcrowded. I was often confused amid 
the variety, and beauty, and wonderful order 
displayed in nature—and so lost pleasure that 
might have been derived from a simple flower- 
stand in my parlor.” 

“The change will b$ very great,” said the 
visitor. “You go away from this luxury of 
nature, made paradisiacal by culture, and shut 
yourself up in a small city house. I cannot 
bear to think of it, my dear friend. It hurts— 
it distresses me!” 

Mrs. Armat smiled gently. “Don’t let it 


This lady, a Mrs. Eldridge by name, was kind- $ trouble you. The bitterness, with me, is past 
hearted and sympathetic, yet weak and self- 5 already. I am looking away from the past, 
indulgent. Her impulses were good, but she { a &d I search into the future for new elements 
had no strength of character, no fixed prin- >. peace. There is sweeter honey in the humble 
ciples for the government of her life. From > white clover-blossom than in the garden’s pride, 
the wealth she possessed—from the luxury by ^ an d the wise bee knows how to gather it. I must 
which she was surrounded—she had no mental $ take a lesson from the bee.” 
chemistry by which to extract happiness, but $ “But what will you do, Mrs. Armat? Your 
simply dwelt among her external good things $ life has moved in such a free and bountiful 
without really enjoying them. And yet, to lose £ circle for years. How will you breathe amid 
these good things she felt would be a great f these narrow limitations ?” 
calamity; and so, looking at Mrs. Armat’s case \ “It is a poor, weak spirit that cannot make 
from her point of view, she was deeply pained jits own world,” replied Mrs. Armat, “and can- 
for her friend. J not get beyond the body’s natural limitations. 

“It would kill me,” she Baid, as thought came \ Life, with me, would have been to little good 
back upon herself. ~ ? purpose, if, at my age, I could not build a 

Sitting in a foom quite as luxurious as that ^ dwelling-place for my soul out of other than 
occupied by Mrs. Eldridge was the lady of whom £ material substances.” 


these two friends were speaking. Her face was 
serious, but not unhappy. Shw had a visitor, 
and, in reply to a remark, she was saying, 

“I should be sorry for myself, if my life had 
so rested in these external things that they 


The friend scarcely understood Mrs. Armat. 
She looked at her and wondered. A few weeks 
later, and the change of which they were speak¬ 
ing took place. 

The elegant country residence, with far the 


could not be withdrawn from it without great ^ largest portion of its choice furniture, was sold, 
suffering. I have enjoyed them—intensely, I $ and the Armats removed to the city, and took up 
might say; they have afforded me inexpressible l their abode in a small, plainly furnished house. 
Yol. XLVI.—16 263 
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THE ALCHEMY OF LIFE. 



Among the friends of Mrs. Armat, who was $ 


a favorite with ftil who knew her intimately, 
there was universal regret at the misfortunes 
that had ass&iled her; but none felt for her 
more deeply than Mrs. Eldridge. 

“I must go and see her,” she said, for the 
twentieth time. It was }wo months after Mrs. 
Armat hod left the neighborhood. “It is really 


cruel in me to keep so long away, and yet I s 


dread to meet her. How broken in spirits she ? 
must be! And what can I say ? The trite ? 
commonplaces about submission and patience, ? 
under misfortune, would choke me. How could \ 
I, who dwell amid peace and plenty—against < 
whose house no storm beats—talk to her?” ^ 
Mrs. Eldridge had just passed through a state j; 
of mental depression. She was subject to these 
shadowy conditions of mind, and they were be-' 
coming more frequent and of longer duration, j: 
Whence their source, she did not know. They 


would come stealthily upon her, and cover her \ 
spirit with a pall of darkness. She made no \ 
effort to throw them off; but submitted, weakly l 
and passively, to a state of misery that shadowed \ 
not only her own life, But the lives of others. \ 
Out of one of these states she had just arisen, $ 
when she determined to go and see Mrs. Armat, l 
and, if possible, help and comfort her, if only ? 
♦through the manifested regard of a visit. Pur- > 
posely, she dressed herself in plain attire; for \ 
her mind was delicately perceptive. “I will < 


look more closely at one of the pictures, when 
she heard the approaching footsteps of her 
friend. 

“Mrs. Eldridge! How glad I am to see you!” 
And Mrs. Armat came forward quickly, her face 
radiant with smiles, her voice cheery as of old. 

The friends clasped hands, and stood looking 
into each others’ eyes. A stranger, reading the 
two faces, would have been at no loss to deter¬ 
mine which had the peacefulest spirit. 

“Oh! I have thought of you so much!”ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Eldridge, her voice full of tender 
emotion. Her sight grew dim with feeling. 

“It is very pleasant to look into your face 
again,” said Mrs. Armat, as she led her friend 
to a sofa and sat down beside her. "Why 
haven’t you been here before*?” 

“Simply,” replied Mrs. Eldridge, “becaasel 
hadn’t the heart to come. I am frank, you see. 
No friend has felt more deeply distressed over 
your misfortunes. I have Really suffered on 
your account. How can you bear it?” 

“Bear what?” asked Mrs. Armat. 

“This change.” And Mrs. Eldridge glanced 
around the room. Then she added, “But, pray 
forgive me for referring to it.” 

No cloud came over Mrs. Armat’s serene face. 

“I am not unhappy,” she said. “I do not 
find anything very hard, or hurtfhl, dr unplea¬ 
sant in my new relations to the world. Since 
we removed to the city, and contracted all our 


not give any reminder of our widely different < lines, I think I have been a happier woman 
conditions,” she said. ? than before.” 

Usually, Mrs. Eldridge, when she visited the 5 “Impossible, Mrs. Armat!” said the friend, 
city, was driven in her handsome carriage; but? with manifest incredulity. “Happy, here!” 
now she went to the railroad-Btation, near by, ? And she glanced once more around the room, 
and used the cars. From the depot, on reach-1 “I have my husband and my children.” 
ing .the city,*he walked a few squares to the? replied Mrs. Armat, “and we have come sc 
house of Mrs. Armat. It was a very small l much closer together that we feel a new sphe** 
house in comparison with the one Biie had left; \ of love. In our old home, we had gathered 
the neighborhood was not fashionable; every- \ about us so many and such various things that 
thing, in the eyes of Mrs. Eldridge, looked poor $ enjoyment of all was impossible. Extenml 
and humble. A sigh parted her lips as she < good, from its very abundance, had grown bur- 
stood at the door. Her heart felt heavy for her § densome, and ceased to minister adequately to 
friend. How could she meet her ? $ the inner life. It is different now. My exter- 

The door opened and she passed in. How ^ nal good is no longer burdensome, but full of 
narrow, and still, and cheerless! So she was$ satisfaction.” . 

impressed. The servant showed her into a S “I can’t understand it,” said Mrs. Eldridge. 
small parlor. It seemed to her as if she could \ looking almost painfully bewildered, 
stand in the center of the room and touch the \ “It is all very plain, my friend,” was a»* 
walls on both sides. $ swered. “There is no enjoyment in thesimpl* 

She did not wait many minutes, yet, in that \ possession of natural good things, no mattor 
short period, she noticed a small fernary in the > how richly abundant they may lie around pot 
pier, a hanging basket of plants at one of the? feet. We only enjoy what we nse to right 
Windows, a vase containing a phantom bouquets purpose. The more we have, the harder wr 
on the mantle-piece, and some choice cabinet { task will be in compassing a right disposition 
pictures on the walls. She was about rising to \ thereof; and just in the degree that we failm 
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this will bo our inward disquietude. I bad 5 bread may bo in itself very dull and common 
more than I could use, and the excess spoiled i work; but if I savor ttois work with a desire to 
on my hands, like the excess of manna gathered \ feed the hungry—to give health, strength, and 
by the Israelites. Now, I can enjoy all that I $ pleasure to my husband and children, may I 
have. My plants aro few, but I know every ^ not extract therefrom the purest of mental cn- 
leaf, and bud, and blossom, and this closer fami- ^ joyments? A senseless drone may pour water 
liarity makes them dearer. I see a hundred $ upon a plant, and yet no interior reward; but, if 
curious and beautiful things in their growth, s I perform the same act, and see in the ground’s 
order, habits, and peculiarities. I am never $ thirsty absorption of moisture the sure promise 
tired of looking at my half a dozen pictures, ^ of flower and fruit, have I not created for my- 
small though they be. They arc true works of j! self, out of homeliest things, an essential de- 
art, and my sense of the beautiful and liar-flight? I may pay a servant her wages, and 
monious is newly excited whenever my eyes i grudgo the transfer of money; or I may let my 
rest upon them. These skeleton leaves”—and l thoughts dwell on the good she will derive from 
Mrs. Armat arose and went to the mantle- i; a proper expenditure of her earnings. Will not 
piece—“have interested me very much. I tried j! the difference to me be very great? I can bless, 
to make a bouquet of them several times while i or I can curse myself. I can get honey or gall 
in the country, but had so many things to look j; from all the things with which life brings me in 
after that I was not able to follow up all the ^contact. Which shall I take? The honey or 
processes. These I have skeletonized since our \ the gall?” 

removal. Are they not exquisite ? Did you $ When Mrs. Eldridge returned to her own 
ever see anything so delicately beautiful? Fine jj home, and sat down amid her luxurious things, 
almost as gossamer! Aptly enough aro they $ she felt rebuked and humbled. • 

called * phantom bouquets.’ ” jj “With all these elements of enjoyment around 

Mrs. Armat was all animation. .Her face $ me,” she said, communing with herself, “and 
glowed, her eyes sparkled; every attitude and £ yet not able to extract happiness for a day; 
motion expressed enjoyment. £ while, with her few things, Mrs. Armat finds 

“Dear friend!” said Mrs. Eldridge, laying a $ constant pleasure. I asked and gained** 
hand upon the arm of Mrs. Armat, while a veil £ secret; but can I make it my own ? Can^fj 
of sadness dropped down over her face, “ what s it for the transmutation of all things into gqfj 
would I not give for your mental alchemy, by \ Not without an effort,” she said, perceivli^ 
which the commonest things in life are trans-jj an old, listless state creeping over her; audv 
muted into gold! I came to offer you sympathy; s with a roused feeling she added, “I must use 
to speak some possible words of comfort; and ^ the reason and the powers given me by God, if 
lo! I find you happier far amid your few things \ I would enjoy the blessings poured into my lap 



than I am in my abundance.” 

“Have I not already given you the secret?” 
asked Mrs. Armat. 

“What?” 


in such unbounded measure—I must use them, 
and I will!” 

If Mrs. Eldridge profited by what she had 
heard, seen, and resolved, well for her; but 


“Use is the philosopher’s stone. Its touch $ whether yea or nay, you, reader, may find profit 
will give to the commonest things a priceless * in what has here been written, and make your 
value for the souL The making of a loaf of j life happier than it has ever been. 


AT LAST. 

BY J. M. CALIFF. 


Om at last, the toil and the straggles, 

The sighings, the heartaches, the wearying strife, 
The waitings and watchings, the long days of anguish, 
The months and the years of a profitless life— 

Over at last—orer at last I 

Close her eyes gently, clasp the cold bands 
Over a breast grown pulseless, to-day, 

Over a heart grown weary of battle— 

Shattered, and broken, and withered—for ay— 

Over at last—life’s weary day I 


Robe her in white, and crown her with flowers. 

The jasmine pure and violet blue; 

Carefully, tenderly lay her away 
To that homo ’neath the green-sward—six feet by two— 
Narrow and dark, but six feet by two. 

Fill up with earth, and smoothe over with sod, 

Leave on the white marble naught that may tell 
Of a life's work unfinished, of passions and tears— 
“Weary of life”—write only—ah, well! 

Over at last!—over at last! 
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CUTTING THE CARLETONS. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Cut the Carletons! Pray, why should we!” 

“It is not the fashion for good society to keep 
people so reduced on their visiting lists—at least 
in our set,” cried little Mrs. Blanche Redmond. 

“Yes; but, my dear madam, the Carletons 
have been very honorable—have proved them¬ 
selves, indeed, superior people. They have paid 
their creditors, in some instances fully, in others 
more than half their demands. I could not con¬ 
scientiously cut such people.” 

“You do not mean to receive them on the 
footing that you would before their failure?” 
cried Mrs. Blancho Redmond, aghast, beating 
her tiny parasol impatiently against a foot en¬ 
cased in a very delicate French botline. 

“I*cannot really bring myself to think any 
less of them,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, quietly. 
“Mrs. Carleton is certainly a lady in every re¬ 
spect. I believe that even in her reduced cir¬ 
cumstances, as you call it, she will really look 
gip orc elegant, upon her slender means, than 
*\some who arc the wives of millionaires. Give 
her a little sunshine, a few flowers and pictures, 
and she will make a presentable home any¬ 
where.” 1 

“You arc very enthusiastic,” said the worldly 
little widow, with a slightly perceptible sneer. 
“For my part, had I met with such a misfor¬ 
tune, I should wish to keep incog. Besides, it 
costs a little fortune to dress even respectably 
in our position; it would look ridiculous now 
for Molly Carleton to queen it in one of those 
superb dresses of hers.” 

“Fortunately Molly Carleton’s is a style of 
beauty so peculiar that it scarcely depends upon 
dress. I have seen her when she looked more 
queenly in a plain brown morning wrapper than 
many a woman of my acquaintance in all the 
splendor of silks and diamonds.” 

“Mrs. Mordaunt, I hope you are not going 
to put the climax on your benevolence by call¬ 
ing Molly Carleton a beauty—now, really, that 
would be too bad,” and the sparkling widow 
tossed her sunny curls out of place and glanced 
up with a vexed sparkle in her eyes. 

“Oh! no. I do not by any means call Mary 
a beawty—there is something altogether too ex¬ 
alted, too noble for mere beauty in her coun¬ 
tenance. Her face, without being either regular 
26G 


in fe.ature, or perfectly fresh in color, is one that 
would provoke admiration in those who really 
appreciate the highest kind of feminine loveli¬ 
ness.” 

“Is sho then really unparalleled in your 
eyes?” 

“I do not know of a woman who approaches 
the beau ideal of perfection more nearly thaa 
she. Don’t you think Mr. Henry a capable 
judge on such points?” 

Mrs. Blanche flushed from chin to eyebrow. 
She looked up with a half-frown, the color 
fading almost instantly as sho cried, with hur¬ 
ried voice and manner, “Why, pray, what dad 
he ever say?” 

Good breeding kept Mrs. Mordaunt’s polite¬ 
ness intact—nevertheless, she found it difhctdi 
to restrain a smile at her young friend’s eager¬ 
ness. 

“I do not feel quite at liberty to repeat all be 
said,” shfc made quiet reply, “but he expressed 
the most refined admiration of her person ard 
talents. Oh! by-the-way, I have his last book- 
have you seen it?” She arose to bring it from 
the library. The little widow, unrestrained hr 
her presence, clenched the almost fairy fingers 
around the ivory handle of her parasol, and, 
frowning, looked very disagreeable indeetL 

“I don’t believe a word she says about Mr. 
Henry,” she cried, in a fierce undertone; “that 
tall, common, dowdyish creature and himP* The 
face softened, the smile returned as Mrs. Mor- 
daunt entered with a volume in blue and gilt. 

The little lady expressed her admiration very 
naturally, keeping her wicked tactics sheathed 
in her heart for future use—chatted a few 
minutes longer and took her leave. 

“I*m sure of Dr. Hazleton’s wife,” She said 
to herself, softly—and so it proved. Mrs. Hazle¬ 
ton, who was nearly dying of ennui, welcomed 
her dear friend with a dozen graceful compli¬ 
ments, and, seated in her parlor, in the midst 
of objects which should, at least by their Tery 
beauty, have suggested purity and charity, they 
dissected a score of characters, among which 
the Carletons carafe in for a share of the mest 
heartless calumny. 

“And I do believe, after all, my dear Mrs. 
Hazleton, that Mrs. Mordaunt is going to do a 
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very ridiculous thing,” cried the little widow, i 
twirling the parasol viciously. 

“Pray, what freak nowT’ was the query. 

“Why! she’ll invite the Carletons—at least 5 
Molly—she’ll have her there in some ridiculous 
old last year’s dress. I do believe the woman 
thinks Molly might have a rich husband now.” 

“Invite the Carletons—it would be an insult j 
to good society. Husband dislikes Mr. Carle- j 
ton, (item: the latter had never employed Haze- ! 
well Hazleton, M. D.) and I never could bear 
that still, proud creature, his daughter. Do you j 
think there’s any truth in the report that Mr. j 
Henry was rather taken with her before this J 
failure?” | 

“Not a word of truth,” cried the widow, S 
hotly. It was strange how the mention of that j 
name caused her cheeks to glow. “He fancied j 
her for a time, I suppose, because she was so j 
odd—but the very idea is preposterous—he, ? 
handsome, fascinating, rich, and famous—she, J 
plain, poor, and in every way insignificant. Bo- S 
sides,” she added, bending over the Cupid’s head l 
that brightened the tip of the handle she held, \ 
“I have reason to know he cares nothing about l 
her.” | 

“I concluded it was a report without founds- J 
tion,” returned the doctor’s wife, after a brief i 
glance of surprise, during which the conviction J 
flashed upon her that here was, in reality, the ; 
choice of the most elegant man in their set— ; 
and, after the interchange of a few more com- j 
monplaces, the two separated. ; 

A plain two-story house, with nothing of« 
fashion or pretence in it or its surroundings— j 
just a bit of gray-brown earth in front, too bar- j 
ren to sustain a blade of grass—an old horse- ! 
chestnut before the door—wooden steps—no ! 
name or number—and here the Carletons lived. ] 
A woeful descent, to some, from the splendor of j 
brown-stone, silver-plating, rose-wood doors, ! 
and marble steps. By the portals stood no 
attentive servant—no dim, soft, aristocratic 
atmosphere, duly brightened by superb paint¬ 
ings or gleam of statuary, greeted one’s en¬ 
trance—only a plain, narrow entry, covered 
with cold forbidding oil-cloth, terminating in 
a small room, neat but not elegant. 

And yet they were lovers of the beautiful— 
those two women, scarcely distinguishable as 
mother and daughter—and their love had some¬ 
thing on which to bestow itself, for the sun 
shone in on pots of rare plants cropping out 
into flowers, here and there, whose perfume re¬ 
conciled the senses to whatever else was below 
the measure of their standard. The windows 
shone; the curtains were of dazzling whiteness; 


the chintz-covered lounges suggested comfort; 
the carpet was plain, but well chosen; and the 
crowning glory of the room culminated in the 
two brave hearts that had met adversity, not 
with tears, not with joy, certainly, but with 
true, good courage that gave comfort to the 
man financially ruined, who called himself, and 
was in the noblest sense of the words, father 
and husband. 

Mary Carleton was not likely to be a dreamer’s 
ideal. Far from that as she sat, to-day, stitch¬ 
ing at some very coarse work, in lieu of the 
graceful netting that had been wont to har¬ 
monize so well with her slender white fingers. 
It was a good, pure, noble face that bent 
thoughtfully over the task as she said, 

“And as for the marketing, mother, I think I 
shall do it myself.” 

“What do you know about it, my dear?” 
asked her mother, unconsciously ending the 
question with a sigh. 

“Nothing at all, of course—but I shall learn. 
I can price the different kinds of meat and vege¬ 
tables, and by a little shrewd questioning find 
out the best dealers. I’m sure I can save; for 
when papa orders, they’re certain to send the 
best, and-” 

“I had rather have the best,” sighed the 
elder woman. 

“Very true, and so had I, mamma, but re¬ 
member that a few cents are something to us 
now till papa gets established; and, besides, 
they are careless as to weight, whereas if I am 
there myself, I can be sure that we get no more 
than we ought to pay for. You don’t seem to 
see how beneficial the exercise w r ill be,” she 
said, a moment after, as her mother did not 
reply. 

“ I am trying to see,” replied her mother, her 
eyes hot with tears. 

“Ma’am,” cried a strange-looking child, 
thrusting her head in from the kitchen, “I 
think there be somebody aknocking.” 

“Well, Roxy, why don’t you go to the door?” 
asked Mary, flushing a little. She was only 
mortal, and it worried her sometimes to he*r 
the bell ring. “What a strange child she is, 
mother; shall we ever make anything of her?” 
she added. It was not at all difficult in that 
small house to distinguish voices, and the quick, 
light accents that penetrated to the little sit¬ 
ting-room sent a chili through the frame of the 
usually self-possessed Miss Carleton. 

“Oh! mother, what shall we do? I cannot 
see that woman,” she jwhispered; “it’s Mrs. 
Blanche Redmond, andphe’s here for no good.” 

The child came in. 
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“I put the lady in the parlor,” she said, 
briefly, and went out to her cleaning. Mary 
smoothed her hair a little, substituted a black 
silk apron for the linen one she wore about her 
work, and her toilet was made. 

Meantime Mrs. Blanche Eedmond, with incur- 
sive eye, was noting the reduced apartment with 
ill-natured mental comments. 

“Not a thing of their old furniture—the very 
meanest shilling wall-paper—painted chairs— 
upper chamber carpet—oh! dear, it is shocking 
—I would have kept at least a lounge. What 
will they think of me for coming? Well, it’s 
for a purpose, and the last time I shall trouble 
them—ah! here she is.” 

“My dear Mary, (ah! the wily tongue!) I 
am so much pleased to see you, and how well 
you are looking now!” 

“Thank you—I am very well,” replied Mary, 
with her unconscious touch of the old queenli- 
ness. “Pray, to what am T indebted for this 
visit?” 

“The saucy minx!” quoth Mrs. Blanche Red¬ 
mond to herself; but nevertheless, the straight¬ 
forward question, that had a meaning as well 
as a sting, embarrassed her terribly. 

“ Why—I—came, of course, as a friend and 
well-wisher,” she said, not knowing what else 
to say. 

“Thank you again,” said her straightforward 
listener. “I did not know you had any friend¬ 
liness toward me—and our circumstances, as 
you must be aware, will not afford us much 
chnnco for a continuance of past favors of that 
kind. We are very willing, however, to receive 
all who are disposed to be real friends,” and 
then there was an awkward silence. 

“Did you know Mrs. Mordaunt intends issuing 
card? for a party?” asked the widow, rustling 
her flounces. 

“Wc are out of the world now,” said Mary, 
significantly. 

“Oh! you must not make a recluse of your¬ 
self,” cried the other, with a smile, under which 
Mary read feminine spite. “I have no doubt 
but she will invito you: in fact, I learned as 
much to-day.” 

Mary’s cheek reddened with anger, but she 
was prevented from replying by another thrust, 
which, with all its honey and glamour, was in¬ 
tended to wound. 

“Mr. Henry will bo there—now don’t blush— 
I have it from his own lips how very highly he 
esteems you. By all means go, my dear, if you 
are invited.” 

A hot rod spot burned on the cheek of the 
high-bred girl—it was succeeded by a deadly 


pallor. All the spirit in her nature was roused 
to the fiercest retort. I think she was only little 
short of an angel to repress it, and say instead, 
in a cold, quiet voice, 

“It may be that I shall.” 

The widow Blanche started, looking the re¬ 
verse of her pretty name. 

“Do, my dear! I’m sure it must be a great 
trial to you to give up all society, and an occa¬ 
sional lift like that into the old circle will 
brighten your spirits wonderfully—I said as 
much to Mrs. Mordaunt.” 

“Indeed! and advised her to notice me—I 
mean include me in her invitations?” retorted 
Mary. 

“Well, I can’t Bay but I do take a little of 
the credit to myself,” said the wicked, shallow 
woman. “ I really cannot bear to see my friends 
slighted.” 

“ Mrs, Redmond, I have not the least desire 
to be regarded as one of your friends.” 

The widow crimsoned again. Did she mean 
that—the girl, Bitting there so entirely uncon¬ 
cerned, bo perfectly quiet that but for an occa¬ 
sional movement she might be a statue, a piece 
of colorless marble? Cut dead by—a nobody! 
She who had come to make this girl feel her 
degradation! What should she say—how anni¬ 
hilate her? There was nothing in the hand¬ 
book of fashion that met such a case as this. 
In vain she rattled her flounces, half-choking— 
in vain she shook her spiteful curls that quivered 
with indignation, and clutched the snowy Cupid 
on the handle of her parasol. At last her anger 
found voice. 

“I did not come here to be insulted.” 

“Neither have I insulted you, Mrs. Redmond. 

I have only done myself an act of justice. In 
other days I have known you, more thoroughly, 
perhaps, than you thought, and I frankly tell 
you, as I should have told you before, had the 
occasion at any time seemed to demand it, that 
I do not wish to be regarded as your friend. 
Now, when our paths lie so widely apart, I 
might say much more, but I forbear. I cannot 
descend to retaliation for the manifold wrongs 
you have done me with your tongue, and of 
which I think your conscience accuses you at 
this moment. I certainly shall try to bear you 
no ill-will, and I have only to ask that you will 
be as charitable in your remarks concerning 
our altered circumstances as possible. Be kind 
enough to bear in mind that we are not yet re¬ 
duced to want, nor starvation.” 

“Exasperating,” muttered the widow, her 
bright eyes literally showering fire, her hands 
clenched, and no doubt almost tingling to box 
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the ears of the woman who dismissed her. “Oh! $ have them both if you oould get them,” cried 
for this, Mary Carleton, you shall pay doubly \ Mrs. Mordaunt, gayly. “Mr. Henry says—but, 
dear!” was the defiant thought of the little ter- i on second thought, I shan’t tell you.” 
magant, as she turned her back upon the girl ) Mary’s face grew shadowed, the cold reserve 
she had come to patronize with a kindness that | came back in spite of herself. It could not rest 
was deadly, in action and intent. «! there long, however, the sweet genial nature of 

As for Mary, she sought the sitting-room, i her visitor forbade it. 
pale, breathless, and angry. J “I’ve so much news to tell you. In the first 

“I have sent number one about her busi- i place, I’ve adopted a poet—who do you think? 
ness!” she exclaimed, with a gasp that sounded \ Why, Mr. Henry, of course. He has carte blanche 
like a sob; “now let number two come.” * to call me mother—to come to the house when 

“Why, Mary, child, what do you mean?” ^ it suits him—in fact, to make his home there, 
cried her mother. “What makes you look so? \ if he will. In the next place, that poor little 
Just as you did when that horrible sheriff, or !; graceless widow, Mrs. RedmOnd, has fallen 

whatever he was, tried to enter your father’s $ madly in love with him, and-” 

sick-room? Dear, dear—what have you done?” > “She was here this morning,” said Mary, 
“Only turned off a false friend, mother,” \ quietly, 
replied Mary, slowly settling to her old com- \ “She!”—Mrs. Mordaunt lifted both hands— 

posure and trying to smile. “It was Mrs. Red- > “that creature! My dear, I hope—but no—I’ll 
mond, who made that unkindly remark about 5 not counsel rudeness. Well, I am astounded.” 
Mr. Henry and me, last winter. Of course, if l “I’ve made her my mortal enemy, I expect,” 
I disliked and avoided her when we were rich, > continued Mary, laughing at her friend’s lopk 
I have more occasion to do so now.” < of comic astonishment. 

“Oh! yes, I remember, and that’s what made l “I was just going to add that she is terribly 
you so cool toward him. I did think he liked ^jealous of me, old and a widow though I am— 
you, my darling. Did her foolish tongue do the £ quite old enough to be Henry’s mother. Poor 
mischief?” { woman, I pity her if ever she comes to hear his 

I “Mischief, mother! there was no mischief honest opinion about her. Then, of course, she 
done,” but the voice was hard and constrained; <j had no good motive in view, I am convinced— 
her mother only sighed, but did not answer. > dear, dear—the wicked little widow. I’m afraid 
“No end to calls, mum,” said the shock- $ she has done me a mischief too. Did she say I 
headed girl, an hour after, when Mary came in s intended giving a party?” 
from a small errand. “I put the lady in the $ “Yes,” replied Mary, 

parlor, and she’s just come in. Your mother’s ^ “And that she advised me to invite you?” 

asleep, mum, shall I wake her?” 

“No,” said Mary, shortly, vexed at the fact 
of having callers where they had expected to 
be decently let alone; and in another moment > cially when it is done up in such vindictive little 
she stood in the presence of Mrs. Mordaunt. i bundles. Now I’ll tell you just how it was. 

“My dear Mary,” cried that good woman, jj And you will come?” she added, at the conclu- 
cordially, her face radiapt despite its dash of S sion, catching Mary’s hand and detaining it by 
sympathy, and in a manner so really affection- i; a gentle pressure. 

ate, as she came forward, that the proud girl not i; “No, indeed, dear Mrs. Mordaunt; how can 
only endured the kiss, but felt her eyes grow > you ask me?” 

moist. I “Because I want you; and further, I wish 

“And you are quite well—how glad I am! jj to see you independent of the world’s opinion.” 

Now let me talk to you just like the friend I ij “But I have no desire—it would be torture 

really am; you’ll promiso not to be proud and i to me—no, I must not—don’t urge me. If you 
reserved with me, I know. You never were in s wished for aid, help in any way, I might, per- 
past times, and I am no summer friend. I $ haps; but not to go as I have been, that is im- 
should scorn myself if I were. Come, take me $ possible, you know.” 

right into your sanctum, I’ve so much to say ^ “Why impossible, except that you will it so? 
to you!” Mary laughed a little. All the con- £ I confess I have reasons that will not allow me 
straint of manner, so apparent when in the pre- < to let you off lightly. Don’t let the matter and 
sence of Mrs. Blanche, was gone now, she led ^ manner of dress be any consideration. Nothing 
the way into their cosy sitting-room. ? will so become you as plain white, and I give 

“Ah! sunshine and flowers! I knew you’d \ you leave to be just as dignified and unap* 


jj “The very words; how did you know?” ex 
\ claimed Mary, blushing. 

\ “Because I can read human nature, espe- 
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proachable as you please—only you must be 5 away with a serene smile like unto that of a 
there.” < well satisfied match-maker. It was whispered, 

As Mrs. Mordaunt was thus pleading, Mrs. $ here and there, that the young author was ex* 
Carleton entered, and, finding how matters j ceedingly attentive to Miss Carleton, but nobody 
stood, joined her entreaties to those of their \ dreamed of what was going on in one dim cor- 
friend. \ ner of the conservatory.* Mary Cafleton stood 

“I wish she would go,” she said, with a look > there, with proud eyes glistening through tears, 
ef anxiety, “I think it would do her good. As \ but still she shook her head with a decisive mo¬ 
tor dresses, she has plenty that are suitable, l tion. 

particularly that pretty tarletan that you were > “What more can I say to you?” pleaded the 
to wear—when—when the trouble came,” she < young mah. “You are convinced of my sin- 
added, turning to her daughter. “I really do 5 cerity—I have proved that I am rich enough 
not see any occasion for you to exclude your- l for both—I have your father’s consent. What 
self entirely from society, so I insist that you < more can I say ?” 

go, my dear.” \ She was silent. At her feet the brilliant 

“And I will send my own carriage for you,” l petals of a summer rose laid, burning and 
said Mrs. Mordaunt. Thus pressed, Mary at \ dying, victims of her irresolution, 
last reluctantly consented. 5 Did she love this man? With the whole of 

And she regretted it up to the very hour of \ her loving heart, God knew; and yet that pride, 
her departure. * that fear, born of treachery and neglect, of 

“Did you ever see such assurance, my dear?” j which she had experienced so much since the 
murmured widow Blanche Redmond, as she J misfortune that had fallen upon her father, 
glided toward her friend, the doctor’s wife, ra- | made her willful even against her better judg- 
diant in lace and diamonds. To do the woman j ment. 

justice, she was really beautiful to those who \ “My stay in this country with my widowed 
had not fathomed the shallow depths of her \ sister depends upon your answer,” at length 
character, but, to the pure and right-minded, a j he said, slowly. “I am willing to bide my 
subtle instinct made her repulsive. \ time, only give me hope—upon what conlin- 

“Never—never in my life,” was the low re- 5 gency does my fate depend? Tell me as you 

ply. “And Mrs. Mordaunt is simply ridiculous. $ would confide in a brother; but if it is only a 
8he need not try to force her upon our notice— j false pride, you sacrifice two hearts and place 

I disliked her in her best days.” J an ocean between us.” 

This of Mary Carleton, who abated not an S An answer that he little expected came now 
inch of her old regality, as she gauged the mea- 3 low and clear. 

sure of every apparently sincere friend, and \ “Mr. Henry, I was only speechless becahse 
favored them either with smile or silence. She ? I could not find words that would express the 
was plainly not in her element to-night. It \ gratitude I-” 

had never been her desire to shine—she knew > “Not that—do not say gratitude,” he cried, 
the true value of the world and its ambitions— 5 bending over her, his face glorious with the 
how much less now did she love that society i light of happiness. 

whose hollowness was made so apparent to her, ' “Well, then—love;»I-” 

whose lie shone on its bald brow in every forced J “That is all I want,” he cried, lifting her 
smile, and in whose artificial light the rest of \ hand to his lips, then drawing it under his arm, 
her lowly home, with all its petty belongings, \ they sauntered down the conservatory, 
seemed like heaven. $ Half an hour later, Mrs. Blanche Redmond 

“Miss Carleton,” said a low voice that \ stood talking with the most brilliant man of 
thrilled her, though she repressed the nervous \ her set. 

start that had nearly betrayed her. 8he looked l “Mr. Henry, what do you think of Miss Car- 
up, first catching the white gleam of the widow \ leton’s being here to-night?” she asked, with a 
Redmond’s spiteful eyes. Mr. Henry stood be- 5 melting glance. 

side her, and there was no mistaking the im- 5 “It is rather singular,” he returned, quietly, 
port of his glance. Even the doctor’s simple \ “Bad taste, very,” continued the fair widow, 
wife said to herself, “Why, I thought he was as l thinking herself sure of him; “there are some 
good as engaged to my friend Blanche!” And > circumstances which make seclusion from so- 
Mrs. Mordaunt, who watched from a distance, J cicty almost imperative.” 
whispered, “There, the ice is broken; now, if 5 “Name one of them,” said the author. 

Molly only will behave herself!” and turned { '♦Why, a failure of that kind. I called on 
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the Carletons yesterday. You’ve no idea how z 
dreadfully reduced they are.” < 

He bit his lip. ' j 

“ I understand Misa Carleton will soon take ^ 
her position in society again,” he said, quietly. 3 
“Indeed! How is that possible?” 5 

“As my wife, madam!” and he bowed and £ 
left her. i 


She fanned herself very violently, but did not 
faint. Mrs. Mordaunt was as happy as a queen. 
She congratulated herself upon her own clever¬ 
ness, while Mary went home much more hum¬ 
ble and gentle. All the defiance of her pride 
was gone. In spite of her poverty, she had 
won a heart that was priceless. And so the 
Carletons were not cut after all. 
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BT HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE 


Mat pleasures attend thee, 
Wherever yon go, 

And Heaven defend thee 
From eorrow and woe; 

May sunbeams be o’er thee, 

To brighten thy way, 

And roses before thee 
Their beauties display. 

May friends ’round thee cluster 
With love’s perfect chain— 
Oh! bright bo its lustre, 

While life’s scenes remain; 


May he, whose selection 
Has rendered thee blest, 
Soothe down with affection 
Koch care in thy breast. 

And thus shall life ever 
Pass smoothly with thee, 
As some quiet river 
That winds to the sea. 
Then blessings be on thee, 
The purest and best, 

Till angels have won thoo 
To mansions of rest. 




MY MOTHER. 

BY A. ALPHONSO DAYTON. 


My mother I what a magic spell l 

Enwroathes each passing thought of thee, 5 

Whilo memory’s part, performed too well, s 

Reflects thy imago back to me! $ 

Thy image, mother, mouldering with its clay, 

Recalls, in sacred dreams, a happier day. $ 

Yes, brightest dreams of other days j 

Are fondly cherished, dreams of thee, ^ 

When sacred joy her purest rays 5 

In youth's gay morning shed on me. $ 

The waning spell of sorrow, then unknown, $ 

Has since around my path been thrown. $ 


My mother! how I sadly wept 
When to the grave I followed thee, 

And often ’sinco, where thou hast slept, 

The passing zephyr’s sighed to me, 

While wandering there In pensive gloom, 

When night, in dusky shadows, veiled thy tomb. 

And now, no longer by thy side 
Share I thy soft, approving smile— 

My brightest hopes, how soon they died, 

When thou hadst sought that spirit-isle, 
Where mortals go, at last, to join the blest. 
Where troubles cease, and weary spirits rest. 


WEEP NOT FOR THE PAST. 


BT LETTA 

When the sky of the present by clouds Is o’ercast, . 

And the future seems dark, we look back through our tears ! 
To some fond, cherished spot in the beautiful past: ;* 

How lovely, how blissful, how bright it appears! \ 

And the spirit cries out, in the accents of grief; i 

In the accents of bitterness, anguish, and woe, £ 

“Como back to my heart, bright days—why so brief?— > 
Come back, shining dream of the lost ‘ Long Ago!’ ” j 


C. LORD. 

Bnt, alas! ’tis in vain! For they answer us not, 

Though wo call to them loudly, In sorrow and tear; 

And we ne’er can revisit that beautiful spot, 

For ’tis buried forever in fast fleeting years. 

But hush, troubled spirit, the presont is thine I 
’Tis a legacy precious, bewail not the past! 

Stop not for a moment to weep and repine 
O'er the joys that jpve flown—improve what thou hast, 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE 

“I cannot write for you any more,” said a 
letter from one of my most esteemed corres¬ 
pondents. “The soul of my life has fled, only 
the gaunt skeleton of existence remains to me. 
There is no more poetry, no more art, no more 
inspiration for me. My little Daisy is dead.” 

“But,” I wrote in reply, “you arc young yet, 
suck despair is unnatural. Twenty-five years 
cannot have exhausted all the sources of hap¬ 
piness, of contentment.” 

“No,” she wrote, “happiness still dwells in 
the universe for others; but my heart is con¬ 
sumed, blackened with fire, withered to a crisp.” 

I knew it was impossible that such feelings 
should be lasting. Youthful hearts, buoyant by 
nature and replete with excellencies, are fertile 
in everything but despair. But a change of 
scene, of association, was very necessary to 
Aurelia. My next letter contained a pressing 
invitation for her to spend the winter with me. 
At first she resolutely declined, but when, at 
the Thanksgiving season, I made a journey to . 
Coverdalc on purpose to bring her home with j 
me, her good aunt joined her entreaties to mine, ; 
and the result was, Aurelia yielded passively, j| 
and suffered herself to be brought away. 

I anticipated a double pleasure in presenting | 
Aurelia Desmond to my friends—for, in spito of 
her protestations, I was determined that she 
should be so introduced. Over and beyond the 
benefit which, I felt sure, she would derive from 
the companionship of a small circle of refined 
and cultivated, yet mostly original minds, I 
prophesied a pleasant surprise to more than ' 
one of them, in contemplating the purity and 
simplicity of character which made my young 
poetess so charming, and I innocently plotted 
that the delicate film of mystery which I would 
weave about her should brighten the charm. 

Aurelia had been an orphan from infanoy. 
Her mother had been of Quaker parentage, and 
left her infant, with her dying breath, to the 
care of her only sister, a member of the order; 
of Friends. By Aurelia’s marriage with one of 
the world’s people, she had forfeited the reli¬ 
gious sympathy of the congregation; but after : 
the death of her idolized husband, she had been * 
reinstated in their favor, though she had never ^ 
conformed herBelf wholly to their rules of dress i 
262 
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Iand speech. Of course, even at the death of 
her only child, little Daisy, she wore no mourn¬ 
ing, and the fact, together with the Quaker-like 
\ simplicity which made her like always to be 

(addressed by her first name, determined me to 
conceal as much as possible of her former his¬ 
tory from her new acquaintances. It was partly 
for her own benefit, too, that I arranged this 
little plot; since the purpose of her visit would, 

$ doubtless, be the more effectually gained if she 

(could be spared all those condolences and ex¬ 
pressions of sympathy which the knowledge of 
J her desolate condition would naturally call forth. 

\ My personal acquaintance with Aurelia was 
\ very slight, our intercourse having chiefly been 
\ of that kind which naturally arises between a 
\ literary editor and a favorite contributor. Fami- 
\ liar as I was with the pure and noble qualities 
of her mind, her stately and statuesque beauty, 
heightened, perhaps, by that dignity which a 
great grief always imposes, impressed me 
deeply, and for the first week I felt as you 
might, if some chaste and immortal Diana had 
honored your small cottage with her presence, 
and condescended to partake of such nectar 
and ambrosia as your unskilled hands might 
prepare. However, her childlike simplicity of 
manner, and the unsuspecting warmth of her 
affections, gradually thawed away this feeling 
of reserve, and a tender attachment sprang up 
between us. 

She was introduced to my friends only as 
Aurelia Desmond, and they, appreciating the 
simple dignity of the appellation, pronounced 
it with such deep respect that its plainness 
could not possibly have been offensive to the 
most fastidious. 

I confess that my anticipations of Aurelia 
were not. at first perfectly realized. She cer¬ 
tainly attracted as much attention as I could 
have desired, for the charm of her beauty and 
intelligence, heightened by the mournful re¬ 
serve which displayed so perfectly her abstrac¬ 
tion of soul and deep acquaintance with sorrow, 
made her everywhere an object of profound in¬ 
terest. But she herself was little affected by 
this attention. No eloquence or brilliancy of 
manner could attract her outward from the in- 
trenohed citadel of her sorrowful thoughts; no 
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piquancy of wit or repartee could waken more ^ bright colors dashed out; all the deep shadows 
than the faintest smile about her beautiful s faded to gray. It will be like a drear Novem- 
mouth; no delicacy of sympathy, or unspoken $ ber day, from which the glories of the earlier 
appreciation of her unknown grief, could melt i autumn, and the comforts of the later winter 
her from her high reserve and make her even \ are alike wanting.” 

by sighs communicative. I felt that my re- > “Ah!” I said, “the bitter fruits, like the 

sources were fast failing me, there was but one l sweet, have their seasons of bloom, maturity, 
left. < and decay. In place of your asphodel will grow 

“Aurelia,” I said, one bright winter morning, l up spring violets by-and-by.” 

“let us go down town. A friend of mine has \ She only sighed and shook her head. We 
just finished a beautiful picture, at least he < had reached the studio and were entering. It 
considers it his master-piece, and invites my 5 was a quaint-looking place, differing little from 
inspection. It will be a pleasure to you to \ others of its kind, except in the air of comfort, 
accompany me, I am sure.” S of “at-homeness,” if we may coin such an ex- 

“Yes,” she replied, simply, “ I like pictures. { pression. At once you imbibed the spirit of 
I hope it is a landscape with fine trees, mellow \ the place, and thought you were a novice in 
distance, and a blue thread of a river crossing j art; you moved about, quite at your ease, amid 
the foreground. I shall see then if he has j easels, and canvas, and pallets of fresh paints, 
clothed his stones with the right kind of moss, \ At this moment my friend Raymond was en- 
and tinted the petals of his blossoms correctly.” j gaged, so we amused ourselves, for a time, with 
It was the first time I had known her to show J the paintings hung on the walls, the little 
so much interest. I was encouraged. I watched i sketches, half-finished, which were turned— 
her as she deliberately completed her toilet; j their backs toward us—against the ceiling, but 
finished the blue circlet of flowers about her \ which I knew pretty well how to draw forth 
face by tying'the soft satin bow under her chin, j and exhibit in a proper light, 
arranged the rich sable furs, drew on the deli- J Yet, while thus entertaining Aurelia, I was 
cate gloves, took up the faintly perfumed hand- J not so much admiring the pictures as studying, 
kerchief, and the pretty muff, and said quietly, $ by side glances, the strange lady with whom 
“Now I ain ready.” \ Raymond was talking. She was a very strik- 

It was impossible, I thought, not to love one < ing person; there was that about her which not 
so pure, so sorrowful, so sweet. \ only arrested, but riveted my attention; the in- 

“ It was very thoughtful in thee,” she said, $ fluence by which my eyes seemed perpetually 
as we walked down town—using her pretty s to turn to her, from whatever station I assumed, 
Quaker speech, as she sometimes did in confi- \ reminded me of the ancient arts of fascination 
dential moments—“ to screen me from comment $ and witchery, and I wondered if she exerted 
and inquiry by withholding .my story from thy 5 the same power over Raymond, who was stoop- 
friends. Sometimes, indeed, I feel that I am \ ing over the chair in which she sat to catch her 
lending myself to deception; but dost not thou \ murmured tones. Hardly—Raymond was a man 
think it an innocent one?” \ of many experiences and much penetration. 

“ Certainly,” I replied. “ I think it perfectly $ Finally she rose, shook out her dainty flounces 
justifiable under the circumstances.” \ with a silken touch, all the while that her full, 

“And yet I have thought that, if it were dis- s expressive eyes were turned upon Raymond, 
covered, it might lend an unpleasant seeming l and, giving him her hand in a warm, impressive 
to our conduct. Dost thou think there is dan- \ manner that was full of art, made her adieus, 
ger?” \ and sailed slowly down the room. As she passed 

“Scarcely,” I replied. “At least the proba- s us, I scanned her more closely. The faint, sweet 
bility is so remote, if it exists at all, that it isn’t j perfumes floating out from her presence exer- 
worth while to discuss it at present. By-and- \ cised a strange thralldom over my senses, and* 
by we may, perhaps, feel justified in ourselves $ her rich fur mantle, the nodding plumes of her 
ipaking the revelation. Father Time is dealing ij velvet hat, the sparkling jewels on her wrist, 
tenderly with you, I think, Aurelia.” j and on the one small, ungloved hand in which 

Her beautiful eyes filled with tears. \ she carried her muff, seemed all to partake as 

N “Is it kind or cruel in him,” she said, “to tmuch of her individuality as the smooth, creamy 
steal the sting from our sorrows? When I can 1 tint of her complexion, unlighted by any hue 
no longer nurse my grief, the last moments of j of rose, or the shining bands of her dark hair, 
my happiness will have passed away. What a j or the soft, yet full black eyo itself. In another 
sombre world will it be for me then, all the \ dress, she would be another woman: not less 
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attractive, perhaps, but fihowing you, by a new 
combination of outward forms, some delicately 
different phase of her character. While I stood 
musing thus, I noticed that her eye fell upon 
Aurelia. There was a quick, and, it seemed to 
me, malignant glance of recognition, a slight 
and haughty stoop of the proud form, and she 
passed on with an added touch of hauteur in 
her manner. I looked at Aurelia; her usually 
pale face was overspread with a faint flush, and 
her breath seemed to come and go between her 
parted lips in pants like that of a frightened 
deer. Raymond was approaching, however, and 
I touched her arm to recall her to self-command. 

The movement was effectual. The flush sub¬ 
sided, leaving only a faint trace of rose in either 
cheek, which added inexpressibly to her loveli¬ 
ness. I could see by Raymond’s eye, as I in¬ 
troduced my friend, that he was struck with 
her appearance, and 1 purposely engaged them 
in conversation, that they might gain some in¬ 
sight into each others’ natures before we com¬ 
menced speaking of strictly artistic matters. 
Then I questioned Raymond about the sketches 
at which we had been looking, and thus it was, 
perhaps, fifteen minutes before the chief pur¬ 
pose of our visit was broached, and by that 
time Aurelia’s composure was perfectly restored. 

Raymond led us at once to the center of the 
room, where, in the full light of the sky-win¬ 
dow, stood an easel covered with a cloth. The 
covering was carefully drawn aside, and the 
next moment there was revealed to us simply 
the head of a little girl of three years. It was 
exquisite in outline and coloring, and the ex¬ 
pression was life-like: thoughtful, serious, ten¬ 
der almost beyond words, yet childlike withal. 
I indulged in a flood of rapturous exclamations, 
but, turning to Aurelia, I saw that her eyes were 
suffused with tears, and, in another instant, I 
heard her softly murmuring, 

“My child—my child!” 

Raymond was gazing upon her with a deeply 
penetrating glance. I saw at once that our little 
ruse was, with him at least, blown to the winds. 

“Am I mistaken?” he asked of me, in a whis¬ 
per, as Aurelia’s preoccupation shielded her 
from the inquiry, “or is this Mrs. Desmond, the 
widow of my old friend Harry?” 

But Aurelia’s quick ear caught the sound, she 
blushed crimson, and, extending her hand with 
the artlessness of a child, exclaimed, 

“You knew my husband? Ah! then you will 
be the friend of his wife, and refrain from ex¬ 
posing her to the sharp comments of the world. 
No one knows my history here but Mrs. Earle.” 

Raymond readily assured her of his discretion, 


s and, thinking to divert her attention from the 
i embarrassing topic, asked her opinion of the 
\ picture. 

| “It is perfect. 80 like my own little Daisy, 
j too. Ah! Mr. Raymond, I should havo thought 
i only a mother s heart could have nourished such 
| an inspiration.” 

( Raymond blushed at the rather embarrassing 
compliment. 

“We artists,” he said, “see beauty in all its 
l forms. We gaze upon young children, perhaps, 
l more tenderly than even some maternal eyes— 
\ since where shall we catch glimpses of divine 
$ beauty, perfect and unveiled, if not in the human 
> soul fresh from its mother’s presence, and un- 
| stained as yet by contact with the world? The 
\ child is to the man what the clear mountain 
S spring is to the turbulent and roaring river.” 
i That visit to Raymond’s studio proved the 
| turning-point in Aurelia’s history. Raymond 
\ came afterward often to see us, and by his 
s subtle, yet genial knowledge of human nature, 
s aided, perhaps, by his thorough knowledge of 
^ her antecedents, succeeded in that in which so 
\ many had failed. He beguiled Aurelia of her 
S grief, and by his keen, diffusive sense of beauty, 
\ and Mb graphic powers of conversation, he 
$ touched the only chord in her heart which grief 
j had not had power to unstring. Indus presence 
^ Bhe was a poet once more. Already I began to 
s build up the most gorgeous air-c&etles for my 
jj two friends, rosy as the hues of sunset. 

\ I had never inquired of Aurelia concerning 
> her acquaintance with the lady whom we had 
< met in Raymond’s studio, thinking that it might 
perhaps be an unpleasant topic. But, sitting 
j: one day in her room, a sketch dropped from her 
| portfolio. My eye rested upon it only a moment 
5 —for she immediately stooped and replaced it— 
l but its characteristics were too striking not to 
\ be readily apprehended. It was a mere outline 
i of flowing robes, heavy fur mantle, nodding 
| plumes, and dainty muff; but the face which 
J the bonnet encircled was not that of the hand- 
\ some woman we had seen at Raymond’s, but 
\ the ugly and distorted head of a serpent, while 
\ dimly through the length of the figure I could 
} trace the scaly, serpentine evolutions and siing- 
\ ing tail, which formed the proper continuation 
S of that odious head. It was a strange conoep- 
| tion to come from the brain of my magnanimous 
\ and high-souled friend. 

\ “Dost thou see her—dost thou not see her?” 

\ exclaimed Aurelia, one day, running into my 
\ room, with eyes distended, and hair flowing like 
| a spirit. 

s I followed the direotion of her eager hand. 
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and, looking out, saw that same elegant lady > “ Mrs. Desmond is, indeed, a very lovely 

entering the gate. j woman,” I said, simply; 44 quite worthy the 

44 1 cannot meet her,” said Aurelia. “ She \ friendship and esteem of the noblest. She is 
would sting mo so, with her sharp tongue, that * in peculiar affliction, however, at present, and 
I should die of her venom. Go thou down, my *! sees very little society.” 

dear friend, and say I am preoccupied—ill—$ “Indeed! I thought her quite gay, at least 

anything that is not too gross a deception—that $ I have heard her so frequently mentioned that 
I may escape her. You will see that I am not s I have admired her resolution in so effectually 
merely a coward, when you meet her snaky eye i; concealing the deep, burning grief which the 
and listen to her beguiling accents.” ji death of her little daughter fnust have caused 

The servant had already admitted her, so J her.” 
there was no alternative but to comply with j Mrs. Mount joy was rising to go. I did not 
Aurelia’s request. I stepped to my dressing- \ care to bandy words with her, so I made no 
room to add a hasty touch to my toilet, and, $ reply to this bit of venom, hoping that it might 
turning, met the servant with a card, which l at least suffice her for the occasion. But I was 
Aurelia had sent to me from the guest below. j; mistaken. Seeing that I^did not reply, she con- 
It was a neat, elegant missive, and read: s tinued, moving all the while graciously toward 

“MRS. HAROLD MOUNTJOY.” £ the door. 

A new light dawned upon me as I read that i; “Miss Leslie and myself were rivals, in our 
name, and whatever tremors I may have felt, s girlhood. Please say to her, with my regards, 
after Aurelia’s excited description, they vanished $ that I consider it a particularly good fortune to 
now. I knew with whom I had to deal, and ^ me that this opportunity for renewing our ao- 
fclt sure that whatever game she might play, I s quaintance occurs at a time when my happy 
knew a secret art by which, if necessary, to $ marriage and her touching grief render the in- 
chcckmate her. $ dulgence of the old jealousy, which I had cer- 

Mrs. Mountjoy rose, as I entered, as if about $ tainly reason to indulge in then, utterly absurd, 
to greet warmly an old friend. Upon seeing a $ Tell her that I promise good behavior for the 
stranger, a slight change passed quickly ovfer $ future, if she will but admit me to the list of 
her countenance, and she bowed coldly in an- s her friends.” 

swer to my salutation. I I confess I was more than surprised at such 

“Mr*. Desmond desires to be excused, this ^ importunity from Mrs. Harold Mountjoy. Her 
mornin 5,” I said, coolly; for I was quite will- > husband was old, wealthy, and gentle; her posi- 
ing out' visitor should understand that her pre- \ tion, as a leader of ton , at present an enviable 
sence was unwelcome. 44 She labors under a jl one, however unenviably attained. Why she 
slight indisposition, which will prevent her see- $ should so especially care, unless from some 
ing any guests this morning.” $ sinister motive, to renew her acquaintance with 

44 Indeed!” replied Mrs. Mountjoy. “I regret ^ Aurelia, who moved in so entirely different a 
it extremely, I assure you. It is some years $ sphere, I did not at first see clearly. But in an 
sinco I have met Mrs. Desmond, and it would $ instant I remembered her earnest and impres- 
give me great pleasure to renew her acquaint- ^ give manner, as she bade Raymond adieu, that 
ance. Please to present my compliments to 5 morning, and a great light illumined my mind, 
her, and say that, since I am so unfortunate $ I was more than ever determined that Mrs. 
this morning, I shall give myself the pleasure J Mountjoy should not succeed in this pernicious 
of calling again. I heard of her presence here $ scheme of hers. 

through our mutual friend, Mr. Raymond, and, > But Raymond! And here a doubt entered 
indeed, I have been greatly stimulated to per- s my mind which I had once or twice before en- 
severe in my earnest resolve to renew our $ tertained. He was a man of noble intellect, of 
friendship by that gentleman’s enthusiastic de- \ a quick perception of right or wrong, but of 
scription of her. She was Miss Leslie when I < the strength of his moral principles I had then 
knew her, and sufficiently charming, but I <?an \ and even now entertained a suspicion. If Mrs. 
readily believe that time has only matured her | Harold Mountjoy, with her insinuating graces, 
loveliness.” Sj her artful fascinations, and the strong bribe of 

I had not heard the hiss of the serpent once $ her rich and powerful patronage, should throw 
throughout all this long speech. Her voice was \ herself too much in his way, how far would he 
heneyed sweetness, but at the conclusion I per- $ yield himself to her influence, and, while he 
oeived distinctly the snake-like glitter of her $ thought himself accepting of her homage to his 
eye. 5 intellect, become in reality the victim of her 
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machinations? For several reasons the ques¬ 
tion was an interesting one to me. 

Raymond called that evening. Aurelia hap¬ 
pened to be up stairs at the time, writing a 
letter, so that I enjoyed the wished-for oppor¬ 
tunity of a tetc-a*tetc with him. 

“A friend of yours called here to-day,” I 
said, “who, it seems, is also an old acquaint¬ 
ance of Aurelia’s—Mrs. Mountjoy. She is an 
interesting character; do tell me about her.” 

Raymond smiled the peculiar smile of a man 
of tho world. 

“Yes. She and Aurelia were rivals once, I 
think. That is, after Harry’s engagement with 
Miss Leslie, he met Mrs. Mountjoy. That was 
before her marriage, and she was near breaking 
the match. What a schemer she is! And yet 
I like her!” 

“What is it that you like in her?” 

“Her smartness, her cunning, her utter in¬ 
capacity of being sincere make her exceedingly 
amusing, I assure you. So she called on Au¬ 
relia, did she?” 

“Yes. Expressed a great admiration for her, 
and a strong desire to renew the old acquaint¬ 
ance; told me of your eulogies, and of her en¬ 
tire credence of them. Aurelia wouldn’t see 
her. Do you know, Raymond, I suspect the 
woman of sinister designs upon you?” 

Raymond smiled, and then, for a moment, 
looked sober. 

“I can tell you,” he said, “what I dare not 
now tell Aurelia, that that noble woman was 
my salvation. I met Mrs. Mountjoy in society, 
in the most casual way in the world. The 
result was an acquaintance, which time, her 
acts, and my indifference to consequenoes were 
fast ripening into an intimacy. I do not know 
what her object was, nor do I care. It might 
have been simply the pleasant sensation which 
such natures undoubtedly feel in the exercise 
of their peculiar power. At any rate, her sighs, 
her eager questions, her half-confidences were 
doing their work, when Aurelia’s noble counte¬ 
nance and pure, childlike heart awoke me, by 
a sense of contrast, to my danger. What do 
you think about second marriages, my friend ? 
Do you share Aurelia’s opinion, that a person 
can never be twice happy in married life?” 

“Not altogether. With some weak, or nar¬ 
row, or idiosyncratic natures it may be so. But 
for a woman with the large heart and ever- 
flowing sympathies of Aurelia, I think it is like 
saying that, having eaten of ripe cherries once, 
and the season having passed, the pleasure can 
never be renewed. Undoubtedly, she will never 
forget her Harry; but in the years which are 


to come, I doubt not she may be won to bestow 
equal, or even deeper, tenderness upon another. 
And why not? Her nature is deepening day by 
day.” 

“And that other would be the happiest man 
on God’s footstool.” 

“If you think so, persevere and win the 
prize.” 

Raymond’s declaration, which followed but a 
short time after the above conversation, took 
Aurelia quite by surprise. I was not disap¬ 
pointed—nor, I think, was he—that she gate 
him an unqualified refusal. 

He told her his story; confessed the weak¬ 
ness of which he had been guilty; showed her 
her power, not so much to Bway him from any 
course which he had deliberately chosen, as by 
pure associations to influence his choice; plead 
his earnest love and reverence for her, and then 
left the case in her hands. 

“Such assurance,” said Aurelia, with a smile, 
“to make even his faults plead for him!” 

“At least it proves his sincerity,” I said. “A 
courtship based upon such candor is free from 
many dangers.” 

“I cannot forget,” she said, “that that sweet 
picture once lay warm and pure at his heart. 
I know he must, at the core, be tender and 
true. I am willing to he, nay, I am proud and 
happy to be his friend, his sister evrn; but I 
have been a wife once, and it is over- T cannot 
be again.” * 

It was nearly spring, and Aurelia returned 
to her quiet borne. Raymond came often to 
see me, and I knew that he had not forgotten 
Aurelia. Mr. Harold Mountjoy died that spring 
and left his widow free in the exercise of her 
peculiar talents. She frequented Raymonds 
studio more than ever, but to no effect. Her 
spell once broken, Raymond was too clear¬ 
sighted to be caught again. I passed her once 
or twice on the street, and her glanoe at me 
was malignant. 

Aurelia wrote frequently, and I saw by her 
letters that her home was not to her what it 
had once been. 

“ I am haunted,” she wrote to me in the early 
autumn. “I walk out in the woods, and the 
mellow sunshine mocks me with the loss of 
loving smiles; the winds, whispering in the 
branches, remind me of my baby’s sweet tones, 
and a yellow leaf that dropped once upon my 
forehead made me start—I thought it was her 
gentle touch; even the birds and the squirrels 
are happy in the exercise of all their gentle, 
loving nature. I only am left desolate. 

“And more I need than even love. I have a 
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want which neither birds nor squirrels, nor 
anything in inanimate or irrational nature can 
comprehend. It is the desire for active useful¬ 
ness and progress in life. You will say that 
suoh a field is open to every one. True! But 
1 find that a yearning, unsatisfied heart is not 
the best preparation for duty. One needs to 
bo calm, self-possessed, even cheerful, to make 
the best use of one’s faculties. 

“I have told you more than I meant to, 
but not more than my heart often compels me 
to think.” 

Of course, I had no right to tell Raymond all 
this, but I did say to him, one day, 

“You'are looking worn. Why don’t you 
spend some of these glorious October days in 
the country? Run down with my love to Au¬ 
relia, and an invitation to come baok and spend 
the winter with me.” 

“ I’ll go,” he said. “ It will be the best medi¬ 
cine for me.” 

When he came back, his countenance was 
radiant with joy. 

“Are you well paid for going?” I questioned 
him. 

“Amply. She would give me no promise, 


< but I left a ring upon her finger. Ah! she is a 
| jewel!” 

| When the apple-blossoms came again, I went 

< down to Aurelia’s wedding. She is a happy 

> wife and mother now: the light of her home; 
\ the joy of many hearts to whom her pert pen, 
| dipped in the rich experience of her own life, 
$ brings no longer bonds of gloom and sorrow, 
5 ; but strains of hope and joyous heavenly aspira- 
| tion; the every-day blessing and inspiration of 
{a circle of warm and true friends. 

$ “Ah!” she said to me, the other day, “nature 

ji plans wisely and well. Two are stronger for 
i; life’s duties than one, meeter for life’s plea- 
J 8ure8. And for that discipline, which all souls 
j> need, in tenderness, and thoughtfulness, and 
i; charity, there is nothing like a happy marriage, 

> with its year-by-year growth of experience in 
^ love.” 

£ Mrs. Harold Mountjoy cuts Raymond and 
3 his wife. 8he lives on her lonely, selfish, in- 

I* triguing life, in the midst of her splendor, 
bearing a bitter, restless, and craving heart. 
Who, then, among our readers, would wish to 
be a serpent for the sake of shining in glitter¬ 
ing scales ? 


THE STREAMLET. 
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Murx’rxxq streamlet! flowing ever, 
Flowing to the sea, 

Gliding through the daisied meadow, 
Gliding ceaselessly; 

Rushing down the rugged mountain. 
Sparkling o*fer the foil— 

Hidden now by brake and bramble— 
Through the mossy dell; 

Flashing in the golden sunset. 
Rippling through the lea, 

Onward on your journey ever, 
Gliding to the sea— 


By the dusty rood-side winding, 

$ Winding silently— 

j! Flowing onward, flowing ever, 

j; Flowing to the sea; 

O’er the tiny pebbles dashing, 

I* In thy saucy glee, 

£ Resting not in storm or sunshine, 

1 $ Seeking but the sea— 

Creeping ’neath the tangled wild-wood, 
Struggling to be free, 

Murm’ring streamlet 1 onward OYor 
To tho mighty sea! 


THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 

BY LILIAS M- 


Thb old clock tolls the hours of time. 

Ringing them out in a measured chime; 
Mortals press on with eager feet, 

And weary hearts keep time as they beat; 
While moments fly 
Unheeded by, 

And, one by one, 

Swift hours go on, 

Till the last night’s shade encircles the heart, 
And light and life together depart. 


f With brazen tone the clock of time 

s Pealeth on, while, in march sublime, 

s Ages go by; for each stroke doth tell 

$ Of a century gone with its solemn knell; 

I \ Each wailing note 

On the air doth float; 

And the hands move on— 

Though cycles hare gone— 

But angel eyes alone can see, 

Hew they mark the hours of eternity 1 
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BY THB AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 

CHAPTER I. > city and planters from the nearer neighbor- 

It was near the close of a bright, quiet even- 5 hoods. There were a few women among them, 
ing in the fall of the year 1791 . The day had < also, their wives and daughters, closely veiled, 
been dry and breathless, the sky filled with s and shrinking back from the jostling trucks 
those sudden glints of hot color in the blue i; and porters in this unusual plan, but watching 
which hint at latent thunder. The storm would \ eagerly the few passengers who left the ship, 
break during the night, people thought, glanc- S and slowly ascended the levee, as though they 
ing up into the sultry brown drift about the \ came from Borne land of the dead, and might 
horizon and the vivid heat above, opening their j bring tidings back of the loved which each had 
doors and low windows, and coming out to i lost. It was no idle fancy; they did come fresh 
sit on the balconies or porticos that faced the * from a suburb of hell; the fatal days of August 
street. It has been the custom always in Bal- \ were just passed, and these were refugees from 
timore, and gives that city its peculiarly cheer- s the massacre of St. Domingo. There were at 
ful, heartsome welcome to a stranger’s eye. At > that time many and close bonds of family union 
the time of which we write, the old Catholic \ between the West Indian planters and a few 
town wore an even more picturesque face than l old families in Maryland; we may guess, there- 
now. The setting sun threw long shadows j fore, with what fever of anxiety each returning 
down the crooked streets leading to the bay, < ship was watched for which might, perchance, 
edged with quaint houses, each apparently s contain any of the flying victims. Other fears, 
shaped out of some whim of the owner, but all \ founded on more personal motives, caused the 
draped with vines and divided from the side- S planters to gather around the refugees, drawing 
walk by beds of bright-colored flowers. Groups j them apart from the slave laborers on the wharf, 
of children in their light summer dresses, ma- \ and questioning them in eager, hurried whis- 
trons, gray-haired old men, leaning on their \ pers, exclamations of horror and smothered 
canes, dotted the broad pavements, laughing, \ curses breaking through the low undertone, 
jesting, sauntering carelessly along, while from \ Piled up on the narrow street that faced the 
the lighted windows came breaths of music, and \ landing were trunks and hastily tied bundles, 
the fragrance of the great nosegays that filled < in some instances containing large treasures of 
every corner in-doors. The whole city seemed jj specie and jewelry, the remnants of fortune 
to have washed its hands of all traces of the \ which the Creoles had brought with them in 
day’s work, and come out for an hour’s healthy $ their flight. Much of this treasure was without 
pleasure before sleep; and, with the old French \ an owner, forwarded by friends to planters, 
blood running in its veins, it could have no idea * who, it was supposed, had escaped to the states, 
of such pleasure without air, light, and music. ? but whose bones were now lying charred be* 
Down on the wharf, also, crowds were gathered, \ neath their own hearth-stone9. The foundation 
watching the unloading of a lumber schooner $ of many a large fortune was laid by ship owners 
and a brig, but with a curious interest, a stran- ? during those three weeks of terror and confu- 
ger would have thought. Something, too, in the \ sion. 

aspect of these people would have attracted his $ As the evening sun sank lower, and heavier 
inquiry: a repressed excitement, a sullen, angiy $ yellow shadows struck across the bay, the 
watchfulness, reminding him of the smothered i; crowds slowly disappeared from the wharves, 
storm in the orange-tinted heat overhead. The ^ and the few groups who remained were mure 
men who watched the unloading of the ship, $ silent and moody, and stood apart, thought* 
with pale and anxious faces, were not the ship- * fully, until the night came on, and then went 
ping clerks or idlers who usually composed the \ gravely to their homes. The gloom of that 
groups upon the wharves: something in their l murderous day in the world’s history seemed 
quiet air of reticence and command, and the l to have struck across the ocean from the fatal 
carelessness of fashion in their dress, marked 5 island, and thrown its dread into even this 
them as principal men in the ruling caste of the ? sunny, cheerful city. So deep and vivid w&f 
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tho terror produced by the tidings on the in- \ coal-black, keeping guard, one could see at 
habitants, that even the storm, coming up the > onoo; his eyes, full of a repressed fierceness, 
bay, seemed to darken with some mysterious } turned suspiciously from one to the other of 
portent; and the very ship, drifting et anchor j the strange faces before him, his tail stirring 
to and fro, slow and pendulous, on the moan- j angrily on the floor. There .was but one other 
ang water, was like some messenger already $ inmate of the room, a sickly-looking little girl, 
poisened with the pestilence it presaged. | some years younger than the boy, who had 

While the city sank iuto uneasy slumber be- ^fallen asleep on an ottoman opposite him; not 
neatli the fitful and greenjsh light of the np- ja pretty child; but with.one of those rare faces 
proaching tempest, Capt. Bureau, the master j and forms which even in sleep express an in- 
©f the brig, stood in the window of his own } tense womanliness, tenderness, weakness in 
house, his eyes fixed on the changing clouds, ^ every curve. The boy’s face, turned toward 
but his thoughts evidently far adrift. It was a { her, gathered a certain protecting, fond look, 
low, palisaded dwelling, in the outskirts of the \ which did not escape the lady's keen eye. 
city; a quiet, solidly built home, marked by an ^ “How heavily she sleeps, Addy!" he said, 
air of thorough order and comfort within and $ “Quiet, Trull!" 

without, but with few traces of grace or useless $ “Quiet, Bernard!" said the lady, with a mo- 
beauty. The master’s income had been slowly J tion of her white hand. “My boy forgets his 
gained, and had measured his wants and tastes ^ wound—that ho needs rest. To-morrow I have 
into a hard and narrow bound. The man him- I; a long story to hear. The whole story, mon 
self, as he stood in the full light of a lamp upon £ cher , from the hour you were first wakened by 
the table, bore marks of the discipline of his | the crackling flames, until you found yourself 
niggardly fate in his toughened skin, sharpened ^ J n the brig." 
nose, obstinately set mouth. The very tight- 
fitting clothes, unlike those of men of his craft, 
the implacable bend of his head, that sure index 
to character, betrayed a man who would give 
tlife last drop of his blood in the cause of justice 
and exact the pound of flesh, if it were his by 
right By the low table sat his wife. Madamo 
Bureau had shared the fate of French women, \ than the one you have lost." 
whose early bloom of beauty has been rare—it j Bernard held the delicate fingers against his 
bad perished soon, but an indescribable graco < cheek tightly, but without speaking, 
lingered in her manner, a fine tact in her habit \ Capt. Bureau watched them with a smile on 
of thought, as tho aroma of a flower remains j his grim mouth. There were reasons why, in 
long after tho color and freshness are dead. j bringing this boy home, he should feel the pe- 
Shc sat motionless, watching her husband’s face s culiar angry discomfort attendant on a just 
anxiously, glancing, now and then, at a figuro j action performed for the sake of duty alone, 
propped up in an easy-chair near the open j and he seized on any motive eagerly which 
window. It was that of a boy of about fifteen j would make duty more palatable to bis whims 
years of age, his clothes torn and stained with \ as well as his conscience. He had peformed 
mud, and his face haggard with illness or pain. } his duty to the uttermost limit. When his ship 
Nothing of the cavalier in the face, Madame {lay at anchor off The Roads, ready to receive 
Bureau thought, after her earnest scrutiny. J tho refugees who bad esoaped the wholesale 
The pure blood, filtered through generations \ murder inland, he had penetrated far into the 
©f refinement into his veins, betrayed itself ; interior for the sole purpose of saving the family 
but illy; the features were rough, carelessly J of which this boy was the only one left to tell 
moulded, mouth wide, nose retrousse, eyes brown J the tale of death. He had saved him, and, facing 
and earnest. Just an honest, mischievous, jolly < him now on his own hearth-stone, be did not 
English boy’s face, out of whom a useful citizen 5 forget that this boy, Bernard Menager, borne- 
©nd kind husband might be made, but a man of * less and a beggar, was as much the affianced 
note—never! Much as this decision imported ; husband of his child, and future partner in his 
to her, Madame Bureau’s face did not alter J business, as he had been three years ago. when 
when she made it, but retainod its quiet naive \ the contract had been made with his father, and 
amile. i tbs boy tepresented the largest estate on the* 

Crouching beside the boy, and resting its ^islands. “Times are changed, Bernard," he 
bead upon his knee, was a large Alsatian hound, > said, seconding his wife’s kindly effort in tbe, 

Vol. XLYI.—17 


I A spasm of pain passed over the boy’s face. 
“ I—Monsieur Bureau will tell you, madame. He 
saved me- 

“And that," she said, hastily rising and ca¬ 
ressing him with one hand, “is all you need 
ever remember of the days gone. That—and 
> that he brought you to a home only less tender 
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best way he knew. “But promises remain the < dopr. Just in proportion as his life had other- 
same. The Bureaus never go back of their : wise been coarse-grained and practical, he loved 
word. You shall be with us a son from this l the grace and delicate air of sunshine and plea- 
day forth, and—what was to be, shall be.” J. sure about his wife. Bernard watched her also, 
Bernard fiSed his eyes on him. There was $ and, looking up, met with an answering smile 
a steady probing look in thetp that made the j of admiration the master’s glance. Perhaps 
master wince, but he met it quietly “ It was v that look of the boy’s did more to soften the 
rough, perhaps, to make the lad conscious of J captain’s heart to him than all his losses and 
the change so soon,” he thought. “But he has < pain. 

sense disproportioned <to his years, he would ^ “You are tired, lad,” he said, “I will bid 
know what a sacrifice it is for me to fulfill my \ you good-night. Antoine shall show you your 
bond with regard to Addy. He might have | chamber.” 

doubted me. Even by a boy I will not be mis- \ “Not yet, captain, if you are willing. I haT« 
taken or doubted,” his sallow face growing hot $ a word to say to you.” 

beneath the yellow whiskers. } There was an odd sort of self-reliance in the 

“And the dog, Bernard?” said the lady, her } boy that pleased the old seaman. They waited 
eyes growing moist as she looked into the boy’s ! silently until Addy, grumbling at being wakened, 
worn, grieved face. So little time it seemed J was Bwcpt otf to bed by her nurse and the door 
since that happy summer w’hon she and Addy * closed behind them, then the boy turned and 
grew strong and fresh in the rose-gardens about S raised himself gravely. “Only a few words, 
the great villa of the Monagers! How Bernard ^ Capt. Burenu, then I will not bring the subject 
and the little girl passed the days like silly chil- J before you again. I am young to speak of such 
dren, hunting for gold beetles in the melon $ matters—but with us hot-blooded islanders life 
fields, or orange plantations, or fishing in the s grows rc»l early.” 

hot blue creek below the orchards. How stately jj The captain was startled. There was more in 
was the courtesy of that gray-haired old sage, $ the jesting, laughing boy than he had thought. 
Monsieur Menager! Truly a sage, whether he «: He suffered him to go on in silence, however, 
read books or no—a philosopher—a— For his ^ although he hesitated for encouragement. 
English wife—ah— p/ui! shrugging her droop-J “I understood your words a few momenta 
ing shoulders. Now, English wife and gray- ji ago. It is noble as well as just to redeem a 
beaded old cavalier lay, burned and mangled i promise made under circumstances so different.” 
corpses, on their own threshold. The very ^ “It is simply just, Bernard.” 
orange grove was burned—the captain said —>, “As you will. I am only a boy, bnt I love 
ah! such delicious oranges, the real Antonelli j the woman who is to be my wife as a man loves. 

graft. And this pauvre enfant - “Well, my 5; Addy shall bo tenderly cared for always as she 

child, the dog?” jj has been in her father’s house.” 

“Poor Trull! I do not know, madame. It is $ “We need not speak of that, boy. There are 
confused. He wakened me, that I remember, ^ many years to come before the contract can be 
pulling at the bed-clothes. There was a strug- < fulfilled.” 

gle outside, many of them, it may be, I do not $ “But five, sir, if I remember aright. It was 
know; his jaw is cut, and his fore-leg. When I \ not that I wished to say to you; but this, that, 
found myself on the brig, the dog was with me.” $ boy as I am, I know and comprehend how great 
“The hound fought like a lion,” interrupted $ is the sacrifice you have made in promising your 
the captain; “I brought him with us. He has s child again—tome—a beggar—and,” rising sud- 
&8 much soul in his body as would suffice for a | denly to his feet, and lowering his voice, “that 
dozen carcasses of yonder fiends. We will keep \ ns He hears me who will help me, you shall 
him here,” to the boy. $ never repent it. I saw, to-night, all you gave 

“Yes,” quietly. “Trull never leaves me.” I np for your plighted word. I will not be un- 
There was a slight pause. “It grows late,” ^ worthy of the sacrifice. It shall be my life’s 
said Madame Bureau. “I will wish you happy J work to> make you as proud to receive the pen- 
dreams—morning dreams, remember, my son, > niless Bernard Menager as though he yet owned 
for this is the dawn of a new, pleasant life, we <: his inheritance.” 

will hope, for you,” kissing him lightly on each ^ “If I had not known and respected your 
cheek. “I will send her bonne for Adelaide,” $ individual character, lad,” said the captain, 
passing her husband with a cheerful, gay re- J gruffly, “I would not have promised to wed my 
vercnce. * child to blood and position. Young as you 

He smiled, following her with his eyes to the > Vere, I saw you were the counterpart of your 
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father. That is enough. Wc will say no more 
about it. Your being penniless does not injure 
the contract.” 

“It docs to me,” said Bernard, hotly. “You 
do not understand me. I will not marry your 
daughter penniless. The home I give her must 
be as warm a nest as the one she leaves.” 

“Well, well, boy, so be it,” repressing a half- 
contemptuous smile. “We’ll go to bed now. I 
make it a rule in these first weeks of home-com¬ 
ing, to make up for all the sleep lost in the voy¬ 
age. I advise you to put Addy out of your head 
and follow my example. If you persist in your 
desire to become a sailor, I will see to-morrow 
what can be done toward finding you a berth on 
a man of war; but I have but little influence, 
Bernard. It is most probable you will have to 
content yourself with the place on tho brig 
which I can give you.” x 

“ It may answer for the present,” he replied, 
quietly. “Good-night, Capt. Bureau.” There 
were thoughts and ambitions in the boy’s head 
of which he knew nothing, the captain thought, 
as he made his way over the flagged* hall and 
up the stair-case. There was a resistance, an 
under-texture of firmness, which the old sailor 
did not understand, in the careless, j oily boy. 
It was like putting your finger on limpid water 
and finding a sheet of elastic iron beneath. He 
liked it—liked the boy. He was glad he had 
kept his word about Addy. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was about six years from this time that the 
English finally evacuated the island of Hesp'a- 
niola, leaving it in possession of the blacks and 
a few French planters, who struggled and in¬ 
trigued vainly for the possession of their lands. 
Tidings from the island came but seldom to the 
American shores, and then ( were vague and un¬ 
certain, full of horrors of alternate slaughter 
by blacks and whites, of pestilence, and, in 
come instances, of famine—tales which grew 
stale, at last, and lost their warning import to 
the slaveholders of the main-land. 

Great end irremediable changes had passed 
over the house of the Bureaus, where our story 
began. The gruff old captain was dea^ lost in 
a stol-m off shore, within sight almost of the 
smoke of his own dwelling. Af£er that came 
other trials, less keen, but coarser, and irritating 
to health and temper: loss of fortune and posi¬ 
tion. The old sailor had been no financier— 
ill-luck had dogged his money, invest it where 
he would—and, in consequence, Madame feu- 
ream found herself six months after her widoft# 


$ hood commenced, dependent on her daughter’s 
i husband, Bernard Menager. For the course of 
j a love both true and arranged ;by contract had 
^ run smoothly in its grooves, and the boy and 
j girl, now a grave, working man and woman, 
n worked ^uid enjoyed life together, coming closer 

> to Got^'let us believe, in that they were happy 
j and together. 

v It was a dull, rainy morning in Septemberr 
\ when our story recommences. A low fire was 
i burning on the hearth of the room where, six 
? years before, old Capt. Bureau had renewed his 
$ contract with the boy which he had made with 
^ the father. A low fire, though the day was 
$ chilly. The room was set apart for Madame 
ij Bureau’s uso, and she professed to dislike & 

> heated air. Now, however, when no one was 
J by, she shivered, drawing her woolen shawl 

> closer about her. Fuel was dear, even in that 
ij d^y of plenty, for people with the stinted means 
s of the Menagers. The lady had grown thin 
i and haggard; skillfully added folds in her dress, 
5 however, preserved the graceful contour of old; 
\ but nothing could conceal the anxious lines upon 
\ her face, or give to the unquiet blue eye its 

former tranquil brilliance. Sbe moved now un- 
i> easily about the room, stooping over the ch&r- 
ij ring logs, then hurrying to the window to gaze 
\ drearily out into the plashing rain, tracing the 

> falling drops upon the pane absently with her 
$ finger. Now and then she gave vent to a deep 
$ sigh, or clasped her hands together in her bizarre 
s French fashion, taking out occasionally, also, a 
l delicate handkerchief—part of the poor lady’s 
| trousseau, by the way—to wipe away the tears 
‘ that were creeping slowly down her withered 

cheek. 

Sometimes a hurried, heavy step overhead 
would cause her to pause and listen intently, 
and then would come again the “ Helas /” and 
the tear, and a muttered “Pauvres enfantsV * It 
l was the eve of one of Bernard Menager’s voy- 
\ ages, for he was yet a master’s mate on the brig 
j Swanwick. Places and preferment were hard 
\ to gain in those days, even in the merchant 
$ service, and Menager had no aid to success be¬ 
yond his own industry and indomitable per- 
\ severance. The old lady had been alone about 
$ half an hour, and had seated herself finally 
J close by the flickering fire, when the door noise- 
s lessly opened and her son-in-law entered. She 
looked up at him with a cheerful smile: there 
J was something infectious in Bernard Menager’s 
J earnest, hearty face and his bursts of jovial 
\ laughter. 

| “Why, ma mere , how cold it is!” taking her 
£ withered hand and chafing it. 
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“It is bettor for my chest that the fire be j figure and light hair covered with a flannel 
low,” she said, repressing a cough. \ cloak and hood. 

“Tut, tut! I understand. Has it come to J “I came here, Bernard, because 1 thought 
that? Let Addy bring the boy here, and ex- J we would be unheard,” as he caught her hand*, 
tinguish the fire in the nursery, if the child will > looking in her face. 

not disturb you. It will only be for a few j “God bless you, Addy, for that look. My 
weeks,” he added, in a lower voice. ^ girl is brave—she is going to meet all that comes 

“Weeks?” She wrung her hands once more. <: without quailing.” 

“Dufond will close the mortgage then on the s “I must know the worst, Bernard.” If her 
house?” < face grew paler, her eyes did not falter. 

“Yes!” putting his hand soothingly on her i lie caught her passionately to his heart, and, 
shoulder. J after a moment, said, 

“And we are houseless!” speaking in French, $ “You shall kqow all, child. I tried to spare 
as she always did when agitated. “Houseless, s you, but it is too late now.” 
my Addy and her child! And I have brought J “There is worse than the mortgage to dread? 

them to this! Yes, I; you need not look sur- ; Other debts of my father's-” 

prised, Bernard. I never have told you, but it > “Yes. I assumed them all. The just man, 
was for bills of dress and hijouterit that the $ I thought, should not have one stone of dis¬ 
mortgage was given by Capt. Bureau to Defend. $ honor thrown on his grave. Yon know. Add/, 
It is I that have laid the burdens on you. jnv ' I havo done what I could,” wiping his fore- 
son. which you have been struggling so long to; head. 

bear.” ^ She clang closer to him. Only they knew 

“Well, well, madamc,” said the bluff sailor, \ the years of hard, exhausting labor which those 
putting his arm about her as tenderly as if she J words meant. 
ha<l been a child, and seating her, “we will not $ “I know, Bernard, I know.” 
look back to that, but take courage to meet s “I have failed. If I had my hands free from 
what comes. It is you who will suffer most, ; debt, my wages wrould keep us in comfort: more 
we never will forget that. Wo are young— $ would come hereafter. But the day after the 
Addy and I—and can fight poverty; but you—J one on which the mortgage will be foreclosed, 
it is not easy to leave the home every stone of $ another debt is due to Dufond. lie is a hard 

which has some tender memory of a long life,” ^ creditor, and, failing to pay it-” 

The old lady choked back her tears, and tried \ She looked up, her lips scarcely moving, “To 
to smile. “That’s right, ma mere,” cheerily. $ prison? You, Bernard?” 

“I will have returned before tlie day for fore- s He nodded. “Be calm, my little girL I hare 
closing the mortgage, and, by tkaf time, will $ faced this a longtime. It’s a hard law, but— 
have devised some place of refuge for you and ^ God is on our side,” his color changing, 
the children,” for by that name Addy and her i She said nothing, her head sinking helplessly 
Lnby were oftenest called. J against his arm. There was a long pause. “Is 

“Yes, yes. Go now, my son. Do not waste i: there no hope?” she said, at last, in a hoarse 
more time with me—Addy waits to say fare- J voice. 

well.” She embraced him and turned away. > “I know of none % unless it rests in this iny»- 
Menagcr looked after her, a deeper pain ;n \ terious summons I have received to liespaniola, 
his face than she had seen there. He had hid- j! or Hayti, as they call it now.” 
don from her the worst of the fate coming upon \ “I bod forgotten that,” raising her head, her 
them; he felt for her such a pitiful affection, \ face flushing. “There may be a chance there, 
knowing how faithful and weak was the woman’s s You never showed me the letter, Bernard. What 
heart under her wasted breast. He never had 5 is it?” 

forgotten the kiss she gave to the motherless J “I left it otf -the brig. The ship touched at 
hoy, long ago. j Tiburo^ on the last voyage; the letter was 

Leaving the room and crossing the damp, j brought to me<there, dated from rny father's 
vacant hall, he pushed open a door opening at j: plantation”—*be wfheed as he said this—“trrg- 
the top of a flight of stone steps set in the wall. \ ing me to meet the writer on a certain day. 
The stone was moist, overgrown with moss and j throe weeks from now, in the banana grove be- 
lichen, and the garden below was matted, be- s low the dwelling-house, near the sea. The letter 
neath the beating rain, with the rank, lush J was in pure enough French; its writer professed 
growth and gaudy colors of late autumn. His J to*Ee my lather’s steward. His purpose in meet- 
wife waited for him on the steps, her slight me was to restore to me certain jewels and 
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treasures, secreted by him at the time of the > 
massacre, of sufficient value to induce me to > 
brave the danger of seekiug the interview. I $ 
knew there were such jewels,” he said, thought -1 
fully. “My father concealed them days before ^ 
the insurrection; but they doubtless fell into the i* 
hands of the negroes, unless this man, Petrie— £ 
I remember him well, but I was not aware that £ 
any one accompanied my father when he hid ^ 
the casket. I helped him collect them,” speak- ^ 
ing disjointedly, as the old memories rose up £ 
before him. “ There were diamonds of my $ 
mother’s, her own other personal jewels, be- $ 
sides these heir-looms of the Menagcrs. It < 
was a fortune for a princess, it seems to me ^ 
now,’’ with a faint smile. “ l do not know what ^ 
warning of evil tempted my father to secret J 
them; but I helped him, as I said, collect these !j 
jewels, plate, and specie, in the house, and sc- i 
cure it in a small iron chest. I remember old j> 
Dr. Thoreau’s step was heard; so I remained 
in the library to receive him, while my father 
carried the chest away.” 

“Alone?” 

“Trull followed him, but Trull cannot speak,” . 
patting the old hound, that, gaunt and gray with \ 
age, had crept close to the step on which they \ 
stood.* \ 

“ Your father may have taken Petrie to assist \ 
him in concealing it,” said his wife, musingly. > 
“It is probable. At any rate, I will risk an \ 
interview. What motive could he have in draw- \ 
ing me to the plantation, other than the one he £ 
assigns? My father was not able, afterward, *i 
to speak to me alone. There were guests in £ 
the house until a late hour, that night, and by l 
dawn—he was a corpse.” > 

Addy put her arm gently about him. “ 15 
know, Bernard—hush! Wo will not speak of| 
that,” as a strong shudder passed over him. C 

** Bernard-” She paused. > 

“What is it, curling?” • \ 

“I have a strange fear of this attempt to re- l 

▼isit the plantation. It-” l 

“It is our only hope, Addy,” with a desperate \ 
nigh for breath. “\"ou do not know how fatal 5 
the future is for us without some sudden and i> 
immediate help. I foresee noting but a prison i 
for me, beggary for you and your mother. I$ 
must pert this Petrie. The danger is fess than $ 
wc think, for the army of the blacks is con- ^ 
cent rated about the capital. shall easily ^ 
escape their picquct 9 by coasting along shore S 
in a baltau. If I am discovered, it will be as 
fight for life—not the first, nor the hardest.” > 
Her face grew paler every moment. “Come \ 
in,” ahe said, at last, “give our little Renaud \ 
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your good-by kiss—and your blessing—and—- 
me-” 

The poor girl sobbed like a child. She was 
so young, poor Addy! and had had so few 
bright days in her life to strengthen her. 

Menager carried her into the room. Half an 
hour after, he went through the rain down to 
the wharf, tightening his belt, and arranging 
his flask and knife, his swarthy face working 
convulsively, and old Trull hobbling after him. 
Bernard never went on a voyage without TrulL 


CHAPTER III. 

A 80MBBJC evening; dull, red clouds in clogged 
masses about the horizon; the air hot, immov¬ 
able, unfit for breathing, as we find it in these 
islands, soaked, as it were, with sickly smells 
of over-ripe fruit. 

Along the shore a heavy shadow, cast by the 
rising hills, and tangled trees and vines; poi¬ 
sonous creepers, trailing from every limb, in a 
rank vegetation, with the dingy, sultry-colored 
flowers that belong to all deadly plants; the 
saffron berries of the parasite ivy, and the pur¬ 
ple bloom of the night-shade. If life is most 
sensual and lustful in tropical climes, death 
also lies nearest in wait, in a thousand forms, 
with hot breath touching our flesh. Along the 
scarcely rippling water, close to the dripping 
vines, a little canoe steered noiselessly toward 
an inlet, where a narrow creek emptied into the 
sea. A stoutly built man held the oars, watch¬ 
ing keenly every motion of the leaves on the 
shore. Night was gathering so fast and heavily 
that he had need to watch keenly to detect a 
lurking foe, if any such there ytere. A shaggy 
dog lay at his feet, its red eye also peering 
suspiciously through the darkness. Turning 
up the croek, he bent to tho oars, still with 
caution: the current of the black water was 
deep and strong, yet so narrow that the trees 
overlapped their branches overhead. Now and 
then a break in the hedge showed glimpses of 
fens, deep and foul, with nauseous smelling 
weeds, with asphodel, glittering serpents glid¬ 
ing into their holes as the low plash of the oars 
was heard. Familiar sights and sounds to Me¬ 
nager; yet years had passed since he had known 
them, and now the savage, revengeful memories 
they wakened made his blood grow cold, and his 
teeth clench together. For an hour be rowed 
up the stream, then more slowly, as he came in 
sight of old land-marks near his own planta¬ 
tion. The banana grove was in sight at last—* 
the yellow fruit showing white In the sickly 
moonlight that began to creep over the land- 
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scape, throwing ghostly and uncertain shadows. 
Bernard rested on his oars for a moment, then 
drawing the bateau close to the shore, secured 
it under the shade of a heavy tree. The dog 
raised his head, looked cautiously around, and 
then slowly rose to his feet and sprang on the 
bank beside his master. It was curiouB to mark 
Ihe quick, keen look of intelligence between the 
bound and the man before they ventured to 
penetrate the thicket with noiseless steps. Ma¬ 
nager noted the strange glance of recognition 
which the dog had given when they touched 
their old play-grounds—the shiver of terror 
that passed over him—the new alertness, de¬ 
fiant and watchful, that seemed to have kindled 
in his veins their long dead life, as he proudly 
trode beside him. 

“Not to the house, old friend,” he muttered; 
“you and I will never cross that threshold 
again,” as, with bated breath and bent body, 
he thrust his way through the thicket. The 
hound glanced up into his face. “Here is the 
pool where I caught the great turtle, and Trull 
dragged it out for me. I wonder if he remem¬ 
bers?” Far up the hill in the moonlight he 
could see a part of the house, a mass of burned 
rafters and bricks, over which the ivy had be¬ 
gun to creep. Menager turned his eyes away, 
and thought of Addy. There were fiends at 
work at his honest heart, and he went back to 
the thought of the little wife for safety. 

On, slower and slower, until the banana wood 
v was reached. The dog stopped, snuffed the air, 
whined, and caught at his master's trousers, 
pulling him toward the boat impatiently. “You 
snuff danger, old boy? Let it be so. It’s for 
life and freedom,” with the thought of the prisorf 
waiting for him. 

There was a low stone-house in the center of 
the wood, U9ed, in old times, as a tool-house; 
there Petrie had promised to wait for him. Mo- 
nager saw a light gleaming from under the 
closed oak door. He examined the priming of 
the pistols in his belt, and loosened the sharp 
knife in its case. “Lie down, Trull; keep 
watch for me here by this tree; come when I 
whistle.” The dog hesitated—then, accustomed 
to obedience, laid down with a low howl. Me- 
nager walked on a few steps, then he turned. 
“Good-by, old fellow,” he said. 

There was an unnatural silence about him, as 
he neared the house, that stillness, that grave 
warning of sudden and lurking danger. He 
paused a moment by the door. The moon from 
behind a cloud threw a sharp beam of light 
over fen and poisonous thiekets, the sultry, 
livid sky, the path and the bound laying there, 


< the green, heaving sea, the ship far off at an- 
$ chor—the sea, beyond which was Addy! 

s He pushed open the door and entered. A low 
^ room, with Btone floor and walls, deadening all 
} sound; heavy rafters above; one square window 

< high out of arm’s reach; a pine table with a dull 

£ oil-lamp burning on it. The door Bwung be¬ 
hind him with a clang. He stood silent a mo¬ 
ment, then approached the table. Petrie was 
not here: had difficulty, probably, in eluding the 
blacks. He rested his arm on tho table, glancing 
about him indifferently. “It is a strangely 
bare room,” he thought, “but-” 

With a sharp cry he fell to the ground, rose 
with a desperate struggle, fell again, his arms 
pinioned to his side, his leg3 bound together, 
tightening cords about his chest, his head and 

S neck. The fall stunned him, but Menager had 
^ a cool head. Before he was able to open his 
s eyes, he was aware of all that had happened; 

S he was bound by a lasso, thrown by no un- 
| skillful hand: let him but get his hand on his 
\ knife, and he was free. Another struggle, in 
\ which every muscle was strained, when a bony 
1 hand, with a grip like steel, held his wrist, and, 
% looking up, his vision still bleared from the con- 
j cussion of the fall, he saw a gaunt, muscular 
\ figure leaning over him, and in a moment busy 
\ hands were knotting the cords about his arms. 

$ “You need not struggle, you but give me ad- 
| ditional trouble, uselessly for youfself,” with a 
> laugh. 

\ “WinifYed!” 

\ “Yes. It is I,” said the woman, for it was a 
\ woman, seating herself beside him. “You were 
; helpless in my arms when a baby, but not so 
| helpless as now.” She laughed again, slowly 
n chafing her hands together. The woman was 
| almost gigantic in size, with the strength of two 
£ such men as Menager, burly though he was, in 
^ her body. lie looked into her face. Some old 
$ memory came over him that {node him know 
^ that then he faced death. Cold drops covered 
his face, for he thought of Addy and of his child. 

“Yon know why I have brought you here, 
Bernard Menager?” 

“I know.” 

“I wrote the jote. Petrie is gone years ago. 

I have lived hero alone since the night-** 

She stopped, her great rude features growing 
suddenly still. 

“Since that night my father was murdered! 
You did it? It was your hand struck the 
blow?” the white foam coming to his lips. “It 
$ was but that of which I bad often warned him 
5 from you.” 

i ^ She shook her head, a strange dreamy look in 
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her eyes. “No, I could not do that. When the j But he called again fiercely, for the blood was 
time came, though I had chosen it for my work, ' flowing faster and his strength was failing. 

I hid, Bernard. Afterward I went into the burn- \ There was a noise outside, a mad growl, a leap, 
ing houses and carried out his body—I washed s a shaggy mass bounding in tho window, and 
and dressed it. How bonnily his hair curled] $ the hound had seized the woman by the throat. 
Yours is coarse and straight, Bernard. But the \ What followed was a confusion of terror after- 
blacks took him from me to do what they would 5 ward to Menager. He never lingered on its 
with. I loved him so, boy.” She started to her $ recital. While the desperate struggle went on 
fleet. “I hated him! There’s a lie on my lips $ beside him, he rolled himself over within reach 
even now.” She leaned her gray head against j of the knife, and at last cut the cords. He was 
the wall, standing motionless. 5 free. A half-hour afterward, the woman was 

The old memory, with its awful shame and J bound with the cords she had furnished. Me- 
anguish, came to Bernard’s mind. If the woman $ nager tied up a great wound in the dog’s breast 
had been his father’s murderer, he must yet 5 which she had given him, and then turned to 
have pitied her! have looked on her as an aven- 5 bind her wounded throat. 

gcr, have shrunk guiltily from her with the $ “ I will secure you for the sake of my own 

weight of crimes not his. $ safety,” he said. “You can gnaw the cords, 

“Unloose me. I, at least, am innocent of $ but it will be a day’s work, Winifred,” with & 
harm toward you, woman.” jj smile. 

She came back, cool and grave, looking? “So many years as I had schemed for this,” 
steadily at him. It was the most dangerous s she muttered, closing her eyes. He doubted if 
form her insanity assumed, as Bernard knew ofshe would ever gnaw the cords. It would be 
old. “I have schemed to bring you here for £ more like her to starve to death—that would 
years. I do not give up my purposes when j: give action for her diseased power of endur- 
they are fulfilled. Caught by a woman! The $ ance. But what could ho do? He took up the 
strong-limbed Bernard, whose muscles his father ? still loaded pistols. “Come, Trull, I’m strong 

used to show me with pride. While my boy-s enough to carry you, old boy. You are my 

Oh! my boy! my baby!” She checked the wild ? patient now.” 

cry suddenly and peered down into his face. “Is In his long voyages, Menager had accustomed 

held my baby in my arms—dead, you know— v himself to talk to the hound as if he were a 
and swore that no child of its murderer should ^ human being. But the dog drew himself over 
live. I think I have not been myself since that s the floor, pawing at one stone in the wall a trifle 
night. But I keep my oath. Why, Bernard,” J more discolored from mould than the others, 
laying her hand on his arm, “ was ever heard ? The woman gave a sudden cry of anger, 
such a pitiful thing that a father should murder $ “Come. Trull. What ails the beast? Heh?” 
his own child? 1 must keep my vow, Bernard,” ' He came closer. The dog scratched moreVehe- 
her head dropping on her breast. She would i mently at the same spot, and Menager kicked 
keep it, he knew that. The woman was per- \ it with his foot. It shook, he stooped down, 
8 istcnt as a bull-dog when she had taken her j some sudden recollection making his face grave, 
grip of an enemy. But was he to lie here i silencing him. There was a secret entrance to 
chained like some beast to bo done to death? < the family vault from this house, he remem- 
She drew the pistols from his belt and threw j bored. Pressing his foot firmly on the stone, it 
them aside, the knife. Turning on his side with \ moved slowly back, disclosing a narrow stair- 
one mighty effort, he essayed to grapple with s case. Menager glanced suspiciously at the 
her, his arms still pinioned. It was for life or $ woman, then he went down. Tho stair-case 
death. Her clutch was like iron. “It is use- * ended abruptly in a solid wall; the entrance to 
less,” putting her heavy arm on his throat. 5 the vault was walled up, but he stumbled over 
She drew out a sharp lancet and plunged it j; some obstacle. There was a moment’s pause, 
into his arm. “You are very like him,” in the v , then he reappeared, bearing an iron chest. He. 
'same dreamy, quiet voice, “I will not bo cruel. ; carried it outside the building, whither the dog 
One falls asleep—dying so.” ? dragged himself painfully. 

“Bah!” said Menager. “Dying!” •; For the first time the man grew weak, rccog- 

He called aloud once, twice. s nizing the danger passed, the new life that lay 

• “There is no one within a mile’s call. The ? before him—of which the treasure that chest 
black picqucU arc at the Ford.” < contained was the key. He carried the dog 

“So it will be easier for me to return to'the ? first to the boat, then the box. Before bo un¬ 
ship,” he said, taunting her. ? tied the bateau> he wrenched the lid off the 
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chest. The moonlight fell on it. And awakened < but he had forgotten them; he was stooping, 
him to a sudden glory of glowing color, ruby, em I chafing the dog s breast, looking in his face, 
erald, diamond, flashing a welcome, as it were, J but saying nothing. The boat drifted out to 
to hope and happiness. Bernard Menager thrust; sea; the dog, now and then, feebly wagged his 
his arm deep among them, and laughed aloud J toil and licked Bernard's face or hand Not 
like a child. “Oh, Addy! Addy!” he cried. > when he stood near to death himself was Meria- 
Qld Truli tried to bark and licked his hand. \ ger so colorless as now. He stooped closer. 
“Why, old dog, I had forgotten you,” he said. \ “It’s been a hard life we have lived together, 
“And I owe it all to you.” When he loosened ' Trull. Now it will bo happy and gay. Do you— 
the boat, bo did not take the oars, but held the j do you hear me?” 

bound's head on his knee. \ Happy and gay! Surely he heard. He shook 

“The leap and struggle have been more than \ himself, stood up proudly, drawn to his im- 
your age could bear, old Bruin,” he said. “You j mensc height. A deep bay of triumph broke 
and I are not as young as we were when we 5 the silent echoes; then he laid down at his mss* 
hunted together.” There was a laugh on tho \ ter’s feet, looking up into his face long and 
clog’s face, but bis big eyes were fixed with a j sadly. Wlmt the spirits of the old friends said 
strange, solemn earnestness on his master’s. ; to each other, in that last hour, only they know; 
Menager put his hand on the wound. “ How < presently the dog’s eyes slowly closed, and Me- 
hotly it throbs. Oh, Trull! why cannot you : nuger let his head sink between his hands and 
tell me where the pain is!” There was unut- \ sat motionless. He roused himself at last and 
terable hunger in tho dog’s look, which be- • rowed to the ship, trying to think of the happy 
longs to things whoso lives have been thwarted, j life coming, and of home: but home, and Addy 
8 urcly he knew that he was dumb. i and her child seemed very far off, for his heart 

They floated down the creek out into the sea. < was heavy, and his hand was on the deadhead 
ft was time now for Menager to take the oars, j of his oldest friend. 


A MEMORY. 


BY MINNIK MARY LEE. 


In the day* of long Ago 
Met I one who f*ai<l to me, 

“When the sunset's golden glow 
Floods the forest and the lea. 
Unto me let memory flow, 

Know that I shall think of thee.'* 

Many a sunset's radiant gleam 
From the earth ha* failed, 

Many a splendid waking dream 
Reality hath shaded. 

Since by that sunset-tinted stream 
We radiant visions braided. 


Tis pleasant to recall the some. 
Although they soon were broken; 

I often hear his once loved name 
With brilliant joitieew spoken. 

For he lias reached that shining fame 
Of which his youth gave token. 

I wonder if he e’er recalls 
Those day# of long ago, 

And if a shadow ever falls 
Upon his path below. 

Of her that once he said should com* 
When fell the sunset's glow! 


EVERGREEN. 


BY HENRY C. L. HASKELL. 


When Winter’s Woods are bleak, and drear, and wild, 

* And withered leaves around 
Beneath tho waviug brunches l«are are piled, 

And brooks, that murmured when the Summer smiled, 
With ice are bound— 

Then, though have failed all the flowrots fair, 

There still is seen. 

Beneath the nuked brunches here and there, 

, Mkl dead leaves whirling in tho Winter air, 

The Evergreen. 


c Upon life’s pathway oft bright flowrets fade 
1 Away liko Summer's bloom, 

£ And grief and sadness once fair prospects shade— 
v And lightsome hearts, by sorrow heavy made, 

£ Are bathed in gloom. 


s 

1 


Though, should these paths seem dark, and wild, and drear* 
Ami sadness cloud tho scene, 

And bright hopes pass away which once wore dear, 

Still *mid the withered leave* is ever near 
Some Evergreen. 
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THE MAID OF HONOR. 


BT MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1804. by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, In the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the Unitod States, for the Southern District of hew York.] 

OONTINCRD FROM PAQt 30ft. 


CHAPTER XII. s 

Two women, woeful-hearted and quiet from s 
intense grief, sat together in a chamber of the £ 
Duke of Suffolk’s palace. The lord of that < 
palace tvas in the Tower, a prisoner waiting s 
his trial for double treason. The fair young \ 
creature, who had so late been its light and j 
glory, was condemned to die. No mercy could ) 
be extended to her: she was of royal blood, \ 
and had aspired to the crown; she was a Pro- s 
testant, and, therefore, hated by a Catholic J 
council, which held the queen’s heart, as in a | 
rice. The wretched duchess and her heavy- j 
hearted daughter sat waiting. They knew that $ 
the beings they loved so devotedly must die, jj 
but the exact time had, perhaps with an intent \ 
of mercy, been withheld from them. £ 

All at once a bell tolled out a sound that \ 
made the two women start up with one blended <! 
cry of horror. The sound came to them from $ 
a far distance, like a hoarse iron groan, as if J 
the bell had a heart torn and tortured in giving ) 
it forth. \ 

“Oh! my God!” cried the elder woman, un- \ 
closing her white lips with a pang. “It is now, j> 
it is now!” 

Katharine clung to her mother for a moment, $ 
trembling violently from head to foot. Then \ 
she sank to her knees, buried her face in the ^ 
black velvet robe that swept around her mother's s 
feet, and was still as death. At each swing of i| 
the bell a shudder, like spasm which comes just $ 
before death, shook her visibly, and once she ^ 
was long and long without drawing a breath— $ 
for it seemed as if the bell had ceased. When ^ 
it rang out again, she uttered a cry—the relief^ 
was so great. \ 

But the duchess stood up, white, cold, dumb, \ 
a Niobe turning to mafble. The clairvoyance jj 
of a soul almost lifted out of the body was upon { 
her. • In her dread anguish she saw that beauti- 
Ail martyr leaving the grim walls of her prison, ^ 
serene, gentle, childlike, a book of prayers in £ 
her hands, and words of devotion dying on her \ 
sweet lips. The women around her wept, but $ 
Ho tears swelled under those white eyelids. ' 


Now and then a faint tremor stirred the lines 
about her mouth, but her hands were steady, 
and her slow step was firm as if planted on the 
rock of ages. Once, as this young creature 
neared the scaffold, her eyes opened wide, and 
a look of terror deepened their intense blue into 
absolute blackness. But this human shrinking 
soon passed away. She mounted the scaffold, 
and, among its hideous appointments, spoke to 
those who stood ready to see her die. 

Then an awful blackness swept over the 
mother’s soul, through which she saw^imly a 
frail human form, kneeling—an uplifted axe— 
and then a stream of crimson, trickling slowly 
over a pall of dead velvet cloth that seemed 
carpeting the whole earth. 

The boom of a great gun unlocked her being 
from its trance. Her hands unclasped them¬ 
selves—the strained eyelids slowly relaxed— 
from her bosom an imprisoned breath broke 
into a wail, answering the boom of the death- 
gun. 

Then the woman stooped down and bent 
mournfully over her daughter. 

“ Look up, my child; it is over. This moment 
God has made you sister to an angel.” 

Katharine did not answer. The mournful 
words had no power to reach her soul. She 
had grown fainter and fainter with each swing 
of the bell. The boom of the gun sent a rush 
of pain through her whole being which seemed 
to wither her up; for she lay upon the floor, 
prone and still like a white dove shot through 
the heart. 

It was over. The Duchess of Suffolk waa 
right: God, in permitting the injustice of hia 
creatures, had made her the mother to one who 
was, indeed, almost an angel before she entered 
heaven. * 

Two weeks after this, another bell and an¬ 
other death-gun told the Duchess of Suffolk 
that she was a widow. Notwithstanding his 
selfishness and his feeble character, this woman 
had loved her husband with more than wifedy 
devotion; but for this love, her natural strength 
might have prevented the ruin that fell upon 
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him and his family. As a bird will linger, day { 
after day, around the cage which imprisons its S 
mate, she had kept her home in that desolated j 
palace, living through the hours of slow de- 5 
spair as a slave drags his chain, knowing well 
that the burden is to be forever. \ 

When the time came at last, and death had J 
done its worst, she arose, and, taking her jj 
daughter, went away into one of the mid- \ 
land counties, where she had an estate in her i 
own right, which the attainder of her husband i 
could not reach.* She made no protest, entered l 
no complaint, but crept away into solitude with i; 
a broken heart. \ 

But human beings whom God has made firm l 
to act and strong tb suffer, are not often ren- ^ 
dered helpless by sorrow, save for a time. The s 
soul, while it remains on earth, must turn, even \ 
in its deepest sorrows, somewhat to earthly £ 
things. Through the affections of this world > 
we find a safe path to the purer love of the j 
next. \ 

The fhichcss of Suffolk asked nothing of the \ 
queen. She had been shipwrecked. The vessel > 
in which all the love of her youth was freighted ; 
had gone down before her eyes. She was not; 
a woman to pause and gather up the broken $ 
spars and splintered timbers which might drift $ 
on shore, much less was she likely to plead for $ 
these things with the kinswoman, who had given $ 
her husband and child to the block. 5 

But one Ihing she did. When she saw the \ 
pale face and drooping figure of her child, and \ 
thought how young she was and what sorrow s 
she had known, the Tudor pride in her bosom \ 
gave way. Her life was wrecked. White hair i 
had grown thickly on her head since the night \ 
of that fatal wedding, when she had, from a [ 
weak sense of obedience, given up her children \ 
to the ambition of their father. Her heart had ^ 
gone down into the valley and shadows of per- \ 
petuftl widowhood. There was no after-love for S 
her, no ambition. She could only live now for * 
the fair child, who seemed perishing under her { 
eyes. This poor waif, that had come out from \ 
the wreck bf her own hopes, must bo saved. :> 
The chain which bound her to the man she { 
loathed should be broken, if humiliation, pro- \ 
test, or entreaty could do it. < 

When the duchess reached the solitude of her \ 
new home, and thought over these things in her j 
heart, some of the energy natural to her cha- \ 
ractcr awoke and came into healthful action, ij 
She wrote a letter to the queen, beseeching her ^ 
to sanction a divorce between her child and s 
Lord Herbert. She pictured tho horrors of a ^ 
marriage without love, and dwelt with womanly < 


OF HONOR. 

delicacy on the affection that had existed be¬ 
tween Katharine and Lord Hertford, who re¬ 
mained in exile rather than live in the same 
country with his betrothed, now that she was 
tho wife of another. Queen Mary received this 
letter in the most interesting stages of her mar¬ 
riage negotiations with the Spanish prince, who 
was soon to he the forced guest and austere 
master of the kingdom. When left to her own 
impulses, Mary was naturally kind. The death 
of her cousin had been a heavy burden on her 
heart, and she was glad to relieve her own con¬ 
science by this act of simple justice. Without 
submitting the question to her council, she gave 
directions that a suit for the divorce of Lord 
Herbert and Lady Katharine Gray should be 
instituted under the queen's declared sanction. 

Meantime, the letter which Katharine bad 
placed in Mary's hand changed the suspicions 
which had fastened upon Elizabeth, as the center 
of Wyatt's treason, into certainty, and in less 
than a week after the execution of Lady Jane 
Gray tho haughty princess was a prisoner in 
the Tower. ILvd she been at liberty and hold¬ 
ing her usual influence with the queen, it is 
very doubtful if the application for Katharine's 
divorce would ever have been assented to. She 
would have considered the existing marriage as 
a pledge of perpetual widowhood. To her selfish, 
and astute mind, supreme power only lay in all 
royalty being centered in one person. Beyond 
herself, she bad no tolerance for possible heir¬ 
ship to the throne of England. 

But she was a prisoner now-, pleading in vain 
for a word of kindness from the sister to whose 
revolting subjects her name had been a rallying- 
cry, and her countenance was at least indirectly 
given. 

The letter intrusted to Dr. Deo, was, as the 
council recognized, in Wyatt’s hand-writing, 
and contained a detailed plan of the rebellion 
clearly addressed to the princess. 

It was no marvel, then, that the Tower had 
boon given Elizabeth for a lodging, and that 
she stood in imminent peril of her life. Had 
Elizabeth reigned, and her heiress done half a* 
much, two beads would have fallen on the scaf¬ 
fold erected for Lady Jane Gray. Elizabeth 
was courageous nnd lion-hearted when in power, 
but it is doubtful if her whole life ever gave evi-* 
dence of the calm courage which marked the 
conduct of Mary during the Wyatt rebellion, 
when her palace was assaulted, and maintained 
principally by her own firmness and great pre¬ 
sence of mind. While in her imprisonment, 
the princess was in constant fear of that death 
which the Lady Jane Gray had met with such 
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womanly fortitude. She waa ever on the alert, ^ this great enterprise, are free, nay, better_un- 

and, indeed, betrayed little of the spirit which s suspected!” 

accompanies true courage or perfect innocence. \ Dee thought of his ravaged papers and the 
While the princess was in confinement, and ij broken window, and his fears contradicted this 
the queen in eager negotiations for her mar -1 hopeful speech. But he kept his own counsel, 
riage, Dr. Dee and the embittered statesman > and Cecil went on, but in a low voice, 
who had found all his fawning and craft insuf- $ “What folly it was to make all this turmoil 
ficient to win favor with the queen, met in the \ when this kingdom lay within our own hands, 
lonely dwelling which we have once described. I Why, Dee, with wise men science is more potent 
They had not seen each other since the recent j* than armies.” 

tragedy which followed the Wyatt rebellion —j “Poison you mean,” answered Dee, taking 
a tragedy which Dee well nigh shared, for he i no pains to conceal the bitter sarcasm that 
escaped by a private passage while the messen- \ arose in his heart. 

gers from Mary s council conducted Elizabeth a <; Cecil turned a shade paler, but answered, 
prisoner from her own house, and this doubtful jJ gently as before, 

B&fety was all the reward he had yet obtained $ “I never use dangerous words when others 
for the trouble and danger of bis expedition. *1 will do as well. It is no sin to worship science 
For this reason Cecil found the astrologer in no J to understand its secrets, and use them, too, 
pleasant humor. J when a great object presents itself. .Why, Dee, 

“Well,” he said, curtly, as the little man en- $ if I had but one of your secrets- 

tered his domicil, “what thriftless toil have ye ij “You would work alone—that is no news,” 
to propose now? Has not the last few months’ ^ answered the astrologer. 

Work given ye a surfeit of blood?” }, Cecil flushed a little at this, but Aswered 

Cecil smiled. The passions of other men sel- { promptly, 
dom disturbed him. He used them only as \ “Of course, there would be little wisdom in 
instruments by which his own ambition was ^ asking another to aid in that which a man can 
wrought out and maintained. s do for himself.” 

“A great cause is not lost by one defeat,” he S “Put being unable to accomplish everything 
said. “Had you or I been at the head of i in your own person, you are compelled to seek 
Wyatt's troops, they would have given a dif- i* me *” 

ferent color to tho affair, and by this time the J “True enough; but first, here is a proof that 
royal sisters might have changed places.” j those who work with Cecil need not go empty- 
“Nay,” answered Dee, “I am no soldier; my < handed.” 
duty is to cure men.” $ “Gold is something, if only reckoned as an 

Cecil’s smile deepened into a laugh, which J acknowledgment of a man’s power,” answered 
won a grim recognition from the doctor. \ Dee, thrusting the purse which Cecil had given 

“And in this, your real calling, is there not ij him into his bosom, 
more power than the wisest of us can find in l ‘‘It is one great clement of power,” answered 
armies?” He said this with a tone so gentle \ Cecil, “and therefore to be respected.” 
and persuasive that few men could have resisted \ “It is the life-blood of enterprise, and there- 
ii. “I have been thinking, Dee, how much l fore to be coveted,” answered Dee: “but of 
more safely and certain our end might have > what new scheme is this the forerunner? Ambi- 
been accomplished had no meaner brains than ^ tion does not part with gold without a reason.” 
yours and mine been at work. What great l “The old project, Dee, I havo no other. That 
oause ever prospered where such shallow help > which they failed of, you and I must secure, 
as that of Suffolk was admitted, and such hot jj This Papal marriage is decided on; a foreign 
brains as Wyatt’s took the lead?” \ prince is to reign over England. Elizabeth, the 

“They have both paid for their folly. Bah, I ) last hope of the nation, is in the Tower, and her 
am sick of seeing their putrid quarters festering life threatened.” 

over the city gates. It makes one revolt at the $ ‘‘I have heard as much,” answered Dee; 

thing they call treason!” $ “but how can that be helped? I have no power 

“But which we call ambition.” rejoined Cecil. % to set her at liberty.” 

“Call it what yqu like, it does not make a \ “You have power to make her Queen of Eng- 
gibbet on every corner pleasant to the eye.” $ land, and that without danger or detriment to 
“True, true! But these empty-headed churls s yourself,” answered Cecil, almost in a whisper, 
have only paid the forfeit of their own folly, re- $ “ How? If there is anything to be said, speak 

member; while you and I, the soul and spirit of J plainly; I am not afraid of words,” answered 
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the other, sinking his voice to a whisper, as if 
afraid of something which spoke in his tempter’s 
face, if not in his words. 

“It is a project which requires skill and pa¬ 
tience.” 

“I have both,” answered the astrologer. 

“But are you willing to sink to a menial 
capacity ?” 

“That depends on the reward.” 

“Would the favor of a monarch, and tho pa¬ 
tronage of a man who controlled that monarch 
for life, be enough ?” 

“More than enough, if that monarch is Eliza¬ 
beth, and her prime counsellor, Cecil,” was the 
prompt answer; “providing, always, that favor 
ia assured for a sufficient length of time.” 

“Does Elizabeth promise long life? You are 
an adept in such matters and should know.” 

“She may well live out her three score years 
and ten.” 

“And I—do I look like taking a scant hold 
of life?” 

“Not if the remedy lay in your own will.” 

“On these premises then make your calcula¬ 
tions ; for so long as Elizabeth reigns and I live, 
so long shall your reward continue.” x 

“So far it promises enough. Now tell me all.” 

“The Spanish match is concluded on.” 

“I know it.” 

“In a few weeks, or months at most, the 
prince will be on our coast.” 

“Well?” 

“The queen is making anxious preparations 
for his coming. Even now she is arranging her 
household, so far as possible, to suit his foreign 
habits. She knows how deeply hatred of this 
man is planted in the nation, and fears for his 
safety. A cook is wanted for the royal kitchen 
who is master of Spanish, as well as French and 
English dishes.” 

“Ha! I begin to comprehend!” 

“One who will not only prepare the dishes, 
but be ready to taste them also.” 

Dee became thoughtful on the instant. Cecil 
looked at him with keen anxiety, and at last 
said, in a faltering voice, 

“Surely, you have fhith in the antidote?” 

“Enough to run oven that risk. Yes!” 

“And you can perform the duties?” 

“A good chemist is always a superior cook.” 

“Then out way is clear,” cried Cecil, arising 
and measuring the floor with quick, unequal 
strides. “What want we of armies?—what are 
men of bone and thews compared to men of 
brains? Why, look at me, so dwarfed that no 
good general would take me for a stirrup holder, 
and yet, and yet-” 


OF HONOR. 

^ The excited man extended his arms as if they 
5 longed to grasp whole kingdoms, then looked 
jj around, remembering that he was not alone, 
J and, folding them heavily on his bosom, fell into 
jl thought. Dee watched him keenly. Never in 
l his life had he seen that strange man give way 
\ to feeling of any kind before. On the instant 

< he became An object of study, and the astrolo- 
\ ger watched him with cool, searching scrutiny, 
\ as he would have investigated some medical ex- 
j periment on an animal. 

| “You seem to have this thing greatly at 
s heart,” he said, with a sarcastic smile, for Dr. 
\ Dee had long outlived Buch emotions, and so far 
i> felt his superiority over the baffled statesman. 

| “At heart? Why, man, it is better than a 
s throne to me—to the country salvation.” 

“Then the reward to one who secures all this 
should be great.” 

“And it shall be—name it yourself. A crown 
! of the realm?” 

\ “Tush! I want no titles.” 

) “A place at court?” 

* “I want gold—land whioh brings in gold— 
\ power over the queen’s mind, and through that 
5 over England.” 

$ “Be it so. The gold and land I answer for. 
\ That power which one mind holds over another 
\ rests with the individual; but there is sure to be 
\ superstition wherever an intellect is rich in im- 
^ agination. Judge for yourself how far it will 
\ affect the princess.” 

* “She has the wisdom of a statesman, the im- 
? agination of a woman, and the firmness of a 
$ despot. With such characters meii of thought 
s have great influence. But one word. Does the 
s Princess Elizabeth authorize this? Has she sent 
i; you hither?” 

\ Cecil stopped in his walk and looked at the 
s astrologer in a sort of scorn. 

| “If she had, could you or I trust her! Do 

< women love the persons who know secrets that 
\ would dishonor them? Is she a woman to sub- 
\ mit, for an hour, to the thralldom of such know- 

< ledge, while there is an axe or a block to which 
i she could send us on any pretence? No, no. 

| Let her guess what she pleases, but know no- 
| thing, except that we, her early and true friends, 

\ are working day and night for her Hberatioo 
l and advancement. She will trust those who 
\ serve her faithfully in thi9 dark day.” 

J “It is unsafe calculating where a woman is 
J concerned; but we have plenty of time and will 
$ feel our ground with caution. But does it come 
\ within the scope of your plan to let this mar- 
j riage take place?” 

\ “It must! Nothing should be done suddenly. 
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Did you not say that the drug was Blow in its l attempt to blind his conscience. Nothing less 
operation?” \ than high power could appease the hunger of 

“It may be used with such discretion that life $ his ambition, and that he was resolved to get at 
will drag on for one, two, even three years.” \ any cost. But he was not sorry to find that the 
“And is curable even then with the antidote?” \ astrologer was urged on to join him by the 
“That works like the other, slowly, but with £ superstitions of his own belief. The fatalist 
i* certain effect.” < has no need of cowardice or courage, because 

“You see we have time to study this woman l his creed teaches him that exertion is useless, 
kind make our ground sure.” I and precaution of no avail. He reasons himself 

“But what if the queen prove implacable and \ into nothingness, and leaves no power to his 
hold her to a bloody account for the treason s own soul, 
which eo many have suffered from?” > Cecil arose to go. 

“There, I think, we are safe—Mary is per- \ “When is it to be, and how am I to gain 
sonally greatly attached to her sister. 8he has l access to the palace?” asked the doctor, 
not forgotten the pleasures of her own kindness £ Cecil paused and thought, 
to tho poor little orphan who was driven to her < “It was needful to have your decision before 
for lovo and shelter after Anna Bolyn’s death, s other steps were taken,” he said; “but hold 
It is not in a woman’s nature to deal harshly J yourself in readiness. It were better that yon 
with the creature she has lavished kindness on, left this place.” 

however she may forget benefits received. The J “It is necessary,” thought Dee, who remem- 
Catholic council have great power over Mary, j| bored the lost letter through all this conference, 
but it will not extend to bloodshed where her ;» “Dr. Dee is possibly no longer safogui Eng- 
sister is concerned. It is said that she secretly i land.” But he did not speak of these ™rs, stiff 
laments over the execution of Lady Jane, hold- 5 hoping that they might prove groundless, 
ing it a sin against her own royal blood.” I Cecil, whose excitement was raging like fire 
“But Gardiner is a ruthless man. It is he who tin his usually firm nature, continued to pace 
rules the kingdom, and he hates our Protestant > the room for a time. Then he strode hastily 
princess. What if ho prevailed against her?” ^ through tho door, a9 if the small room afforded 
“Than our work must be prompt. Better any \ insufficient space for his burning thoughts. He 
risk than that of Elizabeth’s death.” j had not been gone a minute, when a little form 

“It needs a little preparation, still can be! crept over the threshold and stood clinging to 
done, but the danger is increased a hundred- \ the door-frame as if afraid to enter and unable 
fold.” \ to retire. It was the girl Mary, whose eyes 

“Have no fear. It will not come to that. \ seemed to flutter in her head, while her tiny 
There may*be a long imprisonment for her j hands trembled as they grasped the timber, 
grace; but no more.” j She stood a moment swinging to and fro as if 

“I have rend her horoscope,” answered Dee, \ her hands had been hinges, while her feet 
“and will trust to that rather than Mary’s \ worked in sockets. 

clemency, or—with all deference—your own i “Ha! is it you, imp of Satan? It is well yon 
opinion. It is written from the beginning that S have come. In an hour I should have been 
Elizabeth of England will reign till her hair { searohing for you.” 

grows snow-white under the crown she wears, i Mary swung berBclf half out of sight, but still 
If my poor skill is needed to bring this about, \ clutched her support. Then thrusting her face 
that too was written. When fate arranges events, l forward, she cried out sharply, 
it also points out needful instruments, human i “What for? What did ye want of me?” 
and inanimate. Who, then, shall blame us that ? “I want the letter you stole from that desk,” 
we meet here and form plans whiob shall free \ said the astrologer, in a whisper that filled thh 
our country from the perils of priestoraft. If \ room like the hiss of a snake. 

God establishes His greatest reformers by war, s Mary let go her hold on the door-frame, and, 
who shall say that it is a crime to sweep this | with one leap,sprang to his side, wild and eager 
curse from our land by a single death? Why l to defend herself. 

is the cannon better than the dagger, when both \ “I haven’t got it. She took it away from me.” 
*re instruments of fate?” \ “She! Who?” 

Cecil smiled as the astrologer muttered this ? “Grandam.” 
sophistry.. He Was not a man to delude himself. % “Great heavens! and she can read?” 

The thing he meditated was a great crime. He $ “Yes,” answered Mary, nodding compla- 
knew that, and persisted In it without a single } cently. “She did read every word of it.” 
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“And kept it safe?” 

“Safe enough.” 

“Where is it then? Has she sent it back? A 
sensible woman would not play with such fire!” 

“Yes, she would,” put in Mary, laughing 
with what seemed to him malicious glee. 

“What?” 

“Grandam loves a good blaze, you’d think so 
if you picked up faggots for her—and she came 
nigh burning the paper. Oh! what a time I had 
getting it out of that thing yonder!” 

“But did she burn it?” cried Dee, anxiously. 

“Burn it? No. The fire was crinkling up its 
edges, and wanted it as a cat wants mice—but 
she snatched it back and put it in her pocket.” 
“She did?” 

“It made her quake all over, as if she had 
hid away live coals in her dress. I never saw 
granny afraid before.” 

“But where is it now?” 

“She gave it to the lady.” 

“ Wh^ lady ? Speak quickly, for I am tempted 
to strafe you for the mischief you have done.” 

Mary darted oflf and slunk away into a corner, 
gathering herself up in a heap, but watching 
her enemy over one shoulder. The astrologer 
started up to follow her, but that instant Cecil 
returned to the liouie. Mary began to quake 
in all her limbs when Bhe saw the little man 
framed in the doorway. 

“Send him off", drive him out,” she shrieked. 
“It was his paper. He’ll kill me—he'll kill me. 
What did you lock me up for? If you shut a 
cat in with the milk-can, it will drink. I wish 
the paper was down your throats, I do! Gran¬ 
dam was a cruel old woman to send me here— 
but I’ll run.” 

She gave a wild leap toward the door, but the 
astrologer darted forward like a fox and caught 
her in his arms. 

“Come in,” he said, addressing Cecil, while 
Mary was biting viciously at the hands which 
prisoned her; “help me to get tho truth out of 
this impish thing.” 

Cecil came forward and closed the door. 

“Has she been listening?—has she heard?” 
he said, anxiously. 

“Worse than that. The letter you gave me— 
fearing that the hand-writing might betray the 
writer, I copied it and locked the original in 
your secretary—nay, in a secret drawer of its 
most secret compartment. Yet this brat ferreted 
it out, stole it, and carried it to her grandam, 
who, it seems, has given it to some lady. Who 
is the lady ? Tell me, child, or I could find it in 
my heart to choke the words from your miser¬ 
able little throat.” 


OF HONOR. 

^ The man was not angry, fiercely as his word* 
^ sounded. He thought that by terrifying tbe 
child the whole truth could be more certainly 
; wrested from her. 

: “I ^fon’t tell tbe lady’s name, only she was 

£ beautiful as a queen. I saw her before in the 
s king’s palace, the nice, nice young king that 
^ granny’s herbs would not cure.” 
j “You saw this lady in the king’s palace?” 
i questioned Cecil, in his most winning voice. 
\ “When?” 

i “ When you staid there all night, and the tall 
\ duke in his black velvet dress, and all the men 
i; that made the beautiful circle thing, something 

It hey called a will. Oh! I remember you all— 
you didn t, one of you, know that I was hid be- 
% hind the tapestry, and sat there, with my knee* 
* up and my back to the wall, like a fox in s ben- 
\ coop, did ye now?” 

< The astrologer smiled meaningly, but Cecil 
\ was calm and gentle as ever, 
j “But the letter,” he said; “tell us where that 
^ is and you shall have a silver crown.” 

\ “Shall I—shall I?” she cried, eagerly. “But 
$ then the letter—the lady has got it.” 
s “But tell me where the lady lives.” 

J “How should I know?” answered the girl 
^ who had been cautioned on this point by her 
s grandmother. 

> Cecil was disappointed, and cast an anxious 
£ glance at tbe astrologer. 

5 “If we but knew where the danger lay,” be 

5 said. “She has the secret.” 

ij “Nobody ever tells me secrets, I find ’em,” 

£ cried Mary, triumphantly. 

jj “But you couldn’t find out where this lady 

^ lives, sharp as yon are ?” 

5 “Mary’8 eyes danced gleefully, but she did 

not speak. 

s “And you cannot tell her name?” 

5 “Yes, I can there; but I won’t.” 
s “Not if I turn the silver crown into gold, 
$ with the young king’s face pictured on it?” 

^ Cecil took a pieoe of gold from bis pocket and 
* held it before her eyes; to his astonishment they 
filled with tears. 

“Yes, it is hitn—it is him,” she said, with tbe 
pathos of real grief in her voice. “ Give it to me.” 

• “Not without the lady’s name.” 

“I will not tell you that,” she said, earnestly, 
“because it is granny’s secret and she told me. 

Cecil put the gold back into his pocket. She 
followed the action wistfully with her eyes, and 
at last began to sob. 

Cecil and the astrologer looked at each other. 

| The young creature baffled them with her 
1 strange compound of artfulness and truth. 
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“ I see you care nothing for the king's pic¬ 
ture*" said Cecil, quietly. 

Wary brightened up. 

“I'll tell you who has got the letter now; 
that is my own Becret, I found it out with list¬ 
ening, oh! ever so long, when granny was talk¬ 
ing with the lady!” 

“Toll us that,” said Cecil, smiling, but with 
an anxious look in the eyes, “tell us that.” $ 
“And you will give me that gold picture?” f 
“Yes.” 

“Tbc queen has got it!” s 

The astrologer sank slowly to his seat. Cecil \ 
turned white as snow, but rallied himself in- \ 
ctantly. 

“Here is the king’s picture,” he said, but his 
silken voice had grown so husky that it sounded 
like a hoarse whisper. “Now tell me what else > 
the good grandam said while you were listen- { 
ing.” 5 

“She said that the letter might cost the Lady 
Elizabeth her life, but she could not help it— 
and she couldn’t. Granny didn’t want to give 
up the letter, but tho lady would have it.” 

The lady! What lady?” inquired Cecil, as 
craftily as modern lawyers attempt to entrap \ 
opposing witnesses. 5 

“That is grandam’s secret. She trusted me; J 
I won’t tell—no, not if you take away the gold < 
picture.” > 

“But you are certain that the queen has the \ 
letter you took from yon secretary ?” \ 

“Yes, 1 know it for certain. The lady said $ 
so, and she cried, because it had done no good s 
to her, but such harm to the Lady Elizabeth. ^ 
Isn’t she a grand lady? I saw her go by our ^ 
house in a boat when they took her to the Tower. < 
Besides that, 1 have seen her Bince.” > 

“Seen the Lady Elizabeth since? Where?” ^ 
“In the Tower. I plucked a beautiful nose- \ 
gay from grandam’s garden, and father let me l 
give it to her.” ^ 

Cecil and the astrologer looked at each other l 
with quick intelligence > 

“Well, what did the princess say to your \ 
flowers?” questioned Cecil. 5 

“She said I was a brave child to dare bring i; 
them to a prisoner, and she only wished that i 
some of her friends could know how easy it $ 
was .for me to reach her. But she had me run •: 
away, lest some one should see her talking and $ 
so shut me out the next time that' I came with ^ 
flowers.” $ 

Cecil and the astrologer withdrew from where \ 
the child was standing and conversed together ^ 
in whispers. Mary overheard Cecil say, i 

“The letter was not in my hand-writing. I $ 


wonder you should think so little of my cau¬ 
tion. Neither was the cypher mine, but Wyatt’s. 
Men who guide do not so commit themselves. 
If the queen has the letter, we know on what 
evidence the princess was arrested. It will be 
easy to prove that the letter in her hand never 
did reach the princess, but was found by yon 
imp in Dr. Dee’s home.” 

“But that will prove this same Dr. Dee a con¬ 
federate with rebels,” answered the astrologer, 
with a suspicious glitter in his eyes. 

“Can you not understand that this same 
doctor is the main instrument of our pros¬ 
perity? Still we have done with him under 
that name, for the present at least; but he is 
essential to our future success, and must not 
be cast into danger.” 

“Indeed! If I know the man, danger can¬ 
not threaten him alone.” 

“Listen, thou dullard. This Dr. Dee was a 
secret agent of the rebels, who sought to make 
him their means of communication i^tli the 
Princess Elizabeth, but he, while pretRfting to 
act, kept such letters as they gave him, never 
sending them to the princess, but hoping to use 
them hereafter for his own advancement. This 
letter being stolen from hiB custody is a proof 
that her highness never received it, and thus 
the accusation against her falls to the ground.” 

“And Dr. Dee is proven a double traitor,” 
said the astrologer, bitterly. 

“Well, in truth, it does look like it,” an¬ 
swered Cecil, fixing his keen eyes on the doc¬ 
tor’s face and stinging him with a calm but 
piercing look. 

“This copying of letters smacks foully of 
treason in some quarter. But it was harmless, 
as such things usually are, with Cecil. Here¬ 
after, there will be no temptation to such prac¬ 
tices.” 

“Because you will have a halter round my 
neck. Is that what you mean?” 

“Tush! man. 1 mean nothing that should 
give you discontent. Our interests pull to¬ 
gether; therefore we can trust each other. But 
to the business in band. Can you not compre¬ 
hend that this arch-rebel Dee will take fright 
and escape the moment he learns that a letter, 
written by Wyatt and found in his possession, 
has reached the queen? We know that his mis¬ 
sion here is done. But another person is re¬ 
quisite—a cook and taster for her majesty’s 
kitchen. The certainty that this rebel Dee is 
disposed of, and known to have escaped to 
foreign parts, gives safety to the new person 
we have to deal with. But it is needful that 
our astrologer should disappear at once, for his 
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T II B SNOW. 




house must be watched, or the council is less 
wary than we have deemed it.” 

Dee turned pale and seemed suffering from a 
cold chill. Before he could speak, Mary, who 
had become tired of waiting, came up. 

“I forgot to give granny’s message,” she said. 

M Don’t tell her, or she’ll never trust me again. 
But you both frightened it out of my mind. 
Granny says: ‘Tell Dr. Dee, not to stay in his 
house an hour, for people have been watching 
it, morning and night, for weeks and weeks. 
Tell him to get beyond seas, if he would save 
his neck, and not be found, some morning, 
swinging over his own door.’ That is what 
granny bade me say when I found Dr. Dee.” 

“That was kiud, considering that your gran- 
dam has done her best to ruin me,” was the $ 
doctor’s bitter reply. s 

“Oh! she was sorry enough, because the lady £ 
would take the letter, and wouldn’t tell a word J 
where it came from, and never will, if they kill jj 
her. ^t, somehow, the lady talked to me, and i; 
I let <wk your name, nothiug more. But thnt s 
was enough, granuy says, to set Gardiner’s £ 
hounds on your track, and they have been ^ 
prowling round here ever so long. But foxes J 
sometimes tire hounds out. 1 can do it; for i 
they want to sleep, sometimes, and I don’t. So ^ 
when you did come home, just now, they had \ 
run off the scent, and I came in just in time. \ 
But they'll be back again; bo you’d hotter heed > 
what granny has said about going to foreign < 
parts.” | 

“She is right, there is no time to lose. Fare- \ 
well! You will remember our next place of < 
fleeting.” ^ 

“I shall forget nothing,” replied Dee, sharply, ^ 

for the girl’s message had startled him. “Give s 
me but one half-hour iu which to take leave of s 
this traitor Dee, and I ask no more.” \ 


5 Cecil left the house in quick haste, and Dee 
i; put Mary outside the door with a want of cere- 
j: mony that offended the strange creature ter- 
jj ribly. She did not leave the spot at once, but, 

5 stealing down a narrow alley between two op- 
v posite houses, watched the astrologer's dwelling 
£ like a lynx. A half-hour, perhaps, transpired 
J before she saw any movement. Then a couple 
l of men, whom she hod often watched before, 
< came up the street and stood opposite Dee's 
i house, with their backs against the wall of the 
£ building in whose shadow Mary lurked. She 
crept along close to the wall till it brought her 
within a few feet of the men. 

One of the men spoke. 

“1 say, this guarding an empty bouse is 
wearisome work. Here we have been now for 
weeks, hanging about this identical corner, 
watching after a man that is hundreds of miles 
beyond sea, or he’s not the conjurer people give 
him credit for. I wonder how long the queen’s 
majesty will keep us at this work?” 

“Till the fellow is found, I dare say,” was 
the gruff reply. 

“But he’s not fool enough to come back here 
after once escaping. It’s like keeping guard 
over an empty bird’s-nest, 1 tell you.” 

While they were speaking. Mary listened, 
but still kept her eyes on the astrologer’s house. 
She saw at last the shadow of a man passing on® 
of the windows. Then the door began to open 
cautiously, and she 6aw a pair of glittering 
black eyes peer through. Darting out of the 
alley, ghe addressed the men. 

“Pray, good sirs, will you come this way one 
moment, and help me look for a silver groat that 
a kind lady gave me? I have dropped it some¬ 
where here about and cannot find it. the alley 
is so dark.” 

(to be continued.) 


THE SNOW. 

BY Z. MILLER. 


Otxr the mountains, so rugged and old; 

Over the meadows, go barren and cold; 

Over the withered brown foliage and flowefi, 
Strewing no sadly the Summer’s fair bowers! 
Tenderly, gently, thy white mantle throw. 

Cover them, hide them, oh I beautiful snow! 

Orer the dwellings cm yonder lone MIL, 

Where our beloved ones sleep, dream le<*aly still! 
Priesthood and kiugs to Jehovah are they, 
Waiting there calmly their coronal day! 

Bound their low couches the Winter winds blow; 
Cover them, shelter them, beautiful snow 1 


* Over the hearts that are weary and worn, 

|! Over the mortals who wander forlorn; 
i Over the hopeless, the helpless, oppressed, 

> Draw thy white curtain, and soothe them to rest! 
s Hush their complainings thy silence below, 

< Cover them; hide them, ohi beautiful snow! 

I Come in tby beauty, our sad thoughts beguile, 

> Win us from earth and its sorrows awhile! 

I Teach us sweet lessons, remind us that we, 
i Sullied with earth-stains, mnv purified be! 

> Walking as angels, though dwelling below— 

< Spotless ae thou art, oh! beautiful snow I 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 

Thb autumn months, October especially, The other one, with the bird in front, is par- 


always bring a great variety of new fashions. 
In the present number there is a very rich 
assortment of styles in dresses, capes, hats, 
bonnets, etc., etc. Some of these are given in 



the front of the number and described in the 
usual department; others we give here. 


The first is a head-dress, trimmed with laoe 
and pink ribbon, a very showy and stylish 
affair: most of pur fair readers can make it 
from the engraving alone. The next two are 
head-dresses of a different kind, after the latest 
made in Paris: these require a little more skill, 
and would be difficult to make, except for a 
modiste . The easiest to make is the first, a 
muslin cap, which is trimmed with lilao ribbon, 
on which are placed butterflies. 

Vol. XLVI.—18 


ticularly elegant. For this bird a butterfly may 
be substituted, with equal effect. In choosing 
between these, and other head-dresses, ladies 
Bhould always bear in mind their style and 



1 complexion, as well as the dress they expect 
to wear with the head-dress. French women 
^always think of these things. A head-dress 
* may be very pretty in iteelf and yet be very 



is unsuitable. The colors may not harmonise, or 
| it may not suit the style of the face. A quiet 
tone in a costume is always the most lady-like: 
hence glaring colors, in a head-dress, should 
generally he avoided. 
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Our fourth illustration is one 
of those dashing Spanish jackets, 
which still continue the rage, and 
which, as they can be worn with a 
skirt of a different color, are also 
comparatively economical. This one 
is, to our taste, one of the very pret¬ 
tiest that has come out. It is trim¬ 
med with black velvet and drop 
buttons. 

The next engraving is a white 
body, neatly trimmed with black 
lace and velvet. With it is worn a 
waist-piece, made in black velvet, 
and cut, as will be seen, in a fashion 
somewhat different from others 
which we have given before. This 
whole affair is very stylish, and can 
be made by almost any lady. It is 
a merit of most of these things that 
they are not only not extravagant 
in ^emselvcs, but, if worn with old 
skirts, make the whole costume 
look new, and sometimes even bril¬ 
liant. In times like these, this is 
no slight consideration. One of the 
advantages, which American ladies 
have over European ones, is, that 
the magazines here are so cheap as 
to bo within the reach of every¬ 
body, and thus, with the aid of the 
patterns given in the magazines, 
every woman, by the exercise of a 
little ingenuity, can dress herself 
elegantly for a comparatively small 
sum. It is taste, rather than 
money, that makes a costume ele¬ 
gant. Indeed, it is often really 
vulgar to dress expensively: as 
vulgar, in its way, as to wear dia¬ 
monds at breakfast. £tyle is every¬ 
thing. 



Our sixth and last illustration represents 
a muslin collar and sleeve, the whole, with 
its pretty nock-tie, being at once simple ind 
elegant. For very many occasions this would 
be more appropriate than a more expensm 
affair. We repeat, it has been an error, here¬ 
tofore, on the part of American ladies to dress 
too extravagantly. It has now come to be 
considered, we hope, both more patriotic and 
in better taste, to dress more simply. It shall 
be our effort, by furnishing the earliest pat¬ 
terns, to enable ladies to be elegantly dressed, 
and yet economically also. And the present 
number is an earnest of this. 
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THE FRENCH-GUARD JACKET. 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, above, an outline drawing of tho . No. 4. Side-Piece. —The middle plait which 
French-Guard Jacket, one of the most fashion -) corresponds with that of the back, and the 
able things now worn in Paris, and so called \ facing of the side, are indicated by lines of dots 
because it is, in part, copied from the uniform J marked D. 

of the French Guards. We also give, on the * To form the skirt behind in continuation of 
next page, a diagram from which this stylish £ the front, place under the waist, on each side, 
affair may be cut out. $ two widths cut in points as for a wide jacket. 

No. 1. Front. —The plait A is made in this \ The points are sewed underneath the side- 
pattern only which forms the under part. Tho \ piece and the back, at the part trimmed with 
skirt will be prolonged from the crosses accord- \ gimp. 

ing to the length of the garment. j The sleeve is cut in the ordinary form with 

No. 2. — Front forming the Facing. —This an elbow, 
pattern is laid on No. 1, and forms the skirt j This garment is trimmed either with galloons, 
with facings. The facings are marked B, in j with silk cord, or with guipure laid flat, 
dotted lines. The war, in this country, has made fashions 

No. If. Back, with a seam down the middle assume more or less of a military aspect, and 
and a small plait like a man's frock-coat. The this Guard Jacket, wo think, will be very ex- 
eeaxi of the plait and the facing of the corner tersively worn here. One, almost as military, 
are marked C with dotted lines. was in the last number. 
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CROCHET EDGING. 

A very pretty croohet edging may be worked j from * to the end of the row. 3rd row—6 treble 
as follows:—Make a chain of 14 stitches. 1st j into the 1st treble of previous row, * 2 treble 
row—5 treble into the 1st chain, the first of j into the space, 1 treble on treble of preriow 
these treble being formed of 3 chain; 1 treble ? rew, repeat from * twice, 2 chain, 2 treble it 
into each of the following 9 chain, 2 chain, miss \ the two last treble of preceding row. 4th row— 
2 , 2 treble. 2nd row—2 treble, the 1st being l Same as 2nd. 6th row—Same as 3rd, and sa 
made of 3 chain, * 2 chain, 1 treble! repeat > on until sufficient edging is worked. 
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Take a simple square of white tarletan, trim Jj ward on the front of the head: and you have 
with narrow black ribbon, and pin it quite for-!; the head-dress complete. 

INSERTIONS. 

ooooooooooooooo 
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WINTER JACKET IN DOUBLE CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JAN* WEAVER. 



In arranging this useful article, care has been 
taken to suit the form to the present style ofj 
dress, especially in the shape of the sleeve, so $ 
few warm coverings being now made to protect j 
the upper part of the arm. The jacket is of» 
one color, and, if preferred, a plain border may • 
be substituted for the ornamental one given in 5 
our illustration. £ 

Materials.— For the jacket, 1J lbs. of 4-ply ; 
fleecy; and for the border, | lb. of a color to $ 
contrast. The most durable colors are claret, $ 
dark green, or violet; with black, scarlet, or i 
gray for the border. The needle should be ; 
Walker’s Penelope, No. 000, being the largest \ 


size made in steel. In the border, given in our 


illustration, each point is fastened with a small \ 
steel or jet button. j 

The Jacket. —<Tojpmence by working 72 j 
chain, which is for the length of the front. j 
1st row—Miss the 1st stitch, and work a row > 
of plain crochet along the foundation chain to > 
the last stitch, in which work 2 stitches, both in j 
the last chain, which will increase a stitch; turn J 
back. I 
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The whole is now made in double crochet, 
that is, putting the needle in both edges of the 
stitches of the previous row, still working a 
plain stitch. The chain-stitch, worked at the 
beginning of every row, is for the selvedge, bu: 
it is omitted when single stitches are worked for 
the shaping. 

2nd row—Make 1 chain, then in the 1st stitch 
work 2 plain, both in one, to increase; work the 
rest of the row plain. 

3rd row—1 chain, the rest plain to the last 
stitch, then work 2 plain in one. 

Repent the 2nd and 3rd rows alternately 6 
times more, the last row being 8G stitches. The 
straight side of the rows is for the edge of the 
jacket, and the slanting side for the neck. As a 
guide for the side of the stitch the work should 
now measure 22 inches in length. 

Now, to form the shoulder, decrease at the 
neck, thus:— 

lGth row—1 chain, miss the 1st stitch of the 
row, and work the rest plain. 

17th row—1 chain, then work the row plain 
to the last 2 stitches, then miss 1, 1 plain. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 9 times more, when it 
will be decreased to 66 stitches, the wool being 
at the slanting side. 

3Gth row—Miss 1, 14 plain, 2 single stitches, 
turn back, leaving the rest of the row unfinished. 

37th row—2 single, 14 plain, turn back. 

88th row—Mi39 1, 15 plain, then work the 
plain stitches of the 35th row, which will bring 
the wool to the straight edge. The gore, at the 
hip, is now to be formed. 

39th row—1 chain, 43 plain, 2 single, turn 
back. 

40th row—2 single on the last 2 single, 43 
plain. 

41st row—1 chain, 40 plain, 2 single, turn 
back, leaving 3 stitches of the last row. 

42nd row—2 single, 40 plain. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 11 times more, working 
3 stitches less each repeat. 

G5th row—1 chain, 9 pfain; then work 3 plain 
stitches on each of the 3 stitches left at the pre¬ 
vious rows, making in all 45 stitches. 

G6th row—1 chain, 45 plain. 

G7th row—1 chain, 7 plain, 2 single, turn 
back. 

G8th row—2 single, 7 plain. 
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69th row—1 chain, 9 plain; then on the 66th 
row work 1 plain and 2 single, turn back. 

70th row—2 single, the rest plain. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 9 times more, working 
8 stitches more on the 66th row each repeat. 

89th row—1 chain, 89 plain, and on the 6Gth 
row 4 plain, 2 plain in one, turn back. 

90th row—1 chain, and work the row plain. 

91st row*—1 chain, the rest plain to the last 
stitch, then work 2 plain in one to increase. 

92nd row—1 chain, 2 plain in one, the rest 
plain. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 3 times more; the in¬ 
crease stitches being for the armhole. 

99th row—1 chain, the rest plain. At the end 
of this row make 6 chain. 

100th row—Miss 1 and work 6 plain on the 
6 chain, then work the stitches of the last row 
all plain. 

Repeat the last 2 rows twice more. 

105th row—1 chain, the rest plain; at the end 
work 13 chain. 

106th row—Miss 1, and on the chain work 11 
plain, then 2 single on the last row, turn back. 

107th row—2 single, 11 plain. 

108th row—1 chain, miss 1,12 plain, then on 
the lower row work all the stitches plain. 

109th row—1 chain, the rest plain. 

110th row—1 chain, 2 plain both in the first 
stitch, the rest plain. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 9 times more, the in¬ 
creased end being for the shoulder. 

Then, for the back, work 10 rows plain, which 
finishes one-half the jacket. 

Commence again with 72 chain for the other 
front, and repeat the whole of the direction ex¬ 
actly the same; when finished, place the last 
row of each piece together, and join them with 
a row of single crochet, putting the needle into 
a stitch of each side, working them as one stitch. 

*6ew the slanting sides of the shoulders to¬ 
gether. 

The Sleeve. —Commence with a chain of 51 
stitches. 

1st row—Miss the 1st stitch, and work the 
rest plain. 

2nd row—1 chain, the rest plain; working in 
double crochet the same as the jacket. 

3rd row—1 chain, 2 plain both in one stitch, 
then 9 plain; repeat to the end, increasing in 
every 10th stitch. 

4th row—1 chain, the rest plain. 

5th row—1 chain, 2 plain in one, then 4 plain; 
repeat, increasing in every 5th stitch. 

Work 7 rows plain, without shaping. 

13th row—1 chain, 2 plain in one, 10 plain; 
repeat, increasing in every 11th stitch. 


( Work 11 rows plain, without shaping. 

25th row—1 chain, 2 plain in 1, 9 plain; re- 
s peat, increasing in every 10th stitch. 

26th row—1 chain, the rest plain. 

27th row—1 chain, the rest plain to within 6 
stitches of the end of the row, then turn back; 
^ these stitches left ore at the straight edge of the 
j sleeve. 

\ 28th row—6 single, the rest plain. 

5 Repeat the last 2 rows 5 times more, leaving 
\ 6 stitches more each repeat. This finishes one 
\ side of the sleeve. 

s Commente again with 51 chain, and work 
$ another piece the same, then join the two edges 
} together with a row of single crochet. 

$ Sew this sleeve to the armhole of the jacket, 
$ placing tho shortest seam to the plain stitches 
$ at the front. 

s Tho other sleeve is to be made the same, 
j The Border. —1st row — With th6 wool, se- 
$ lected for tho border, commence at the back of 
l tho neck, and work a row of single crochet down 
| the left front, along the edge, and up the other 
^front to the commencement of the row; the 
\ stitches should bp rather loose, so as not to 
J tighten the work. 

* 2nd row—Work a plain row along the single 
< stitches, putting the needle into the upper edge 
5 of the single stitch, which will leave the lower 
\ edge in front; the corners should be increased to 
l make them lie flat; at the end, turn back. 

> 3rd row—Work a plain row in double crochet, 
$ the same as the jacket. In working up the right 
^ front, the button-holes should be formed .by 
J working 1 chain-stitch, missing 1, and working 
112 plain. 

5 4th row—Plain all round, in double crochet. 
^ Fasten off. 

\ The Points. —Commence at the shoulder scam 
1 of the right side, and work on the edge of the 
< single stitches left at the 1st row, then 2 single 
Son 2 of the stitches; and to form a point work 
; 15 chain, miss the last 5 chain, and on the re- 
' maining 10 chain work 2 single, 2 plain, 3 treble, 
\ 8 long; then on the single stitches of the border 
: miss 3, 3 single, (3 chain and 3 single, 4 times); 
v repeat from the commencement of the points all 
‘ round, taking care to make a point at each cor- 
iner, and that they correspond up the fronts. 
^ The points are to be attached to tho jacket with 
J a button. 

$ Border for the Sleeves. —1st row—With 
^ the colored wool, work a row of single crochet 
on the single row which joins the back of the 
jj sleeve, and continue the same stitch round tho 
' cuff, then turn back. 

$ 2nd row—Work the points to correspond with 
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the jacket, but making them smaller; thus, 10 $ single, 3 times).: Repeat up the side of the 
ehftin, turn, and down the chain, miss 5, 1 \ sleeve to the top; then down the other side of 
single, 1 plain, 2 treble, 1 long; then, on the $ the single row, work 8 chain and 3 single, re¬ 
single row, miss 3, 2 single, (3 chain and 3 < pea ting to the cuff. Fasten off. 




NEEDLE-CASE OE BLUE VELVET. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give an en- | edges in the places designated. Join the two 
graving of this Needle-Case printed in color. > sides together at the bottom, and tie with a 
To make it, cut out of pasteboard two sides, the j piece of narrow blue ribbon, attaching an emery 
size and shape of the design. Cover them both j at one end and wax at the other. Use some 
neatly on the shoulder with blue velvet, on the ] pieces of white flannel for the leaves inside, 
inside with blue silk. Pass white silk em- \ Cashmere may be used, instead of velvet, if 
broidery braid over the outside and around the < preferred. 










WATCH-POCKET IN BRAIDING AND EMBROIDERY* 


This is to be worked on Marcella or twill. > back work in thick, well-r&ised button-hole 
Cut a piece of Marcella the shape of the entire ! stitch; stitch the two pieces together, and finish 
pocket, and a piece the size of the lower half, S the pocket off with bows of ribbon. This makes 
Braid it where indicated; and the leaves at the < a very pretty affair. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. \ Among the bodices, the one called the Graziella is in ex- 

How they Dress ix PARis.-Never, perhaps, were the l celI * nt taate » wben made vf white ®«slin, can be worn 
ladies of Paris more extravagant, nor more brilliant in their < witb a variet J of shirts. Imagine a sort of corslet made of 
costumes. Our corrcspoiulent in Paris sends us descriptions j black wbicb reachw midwa y °P tb * ^ 

of several new dresses which fully bear out this assertion. { • cen < b » u P° a the hi P*- 11 haa th « eff<?ct of a «»iaU pair of 
One was in the style of the first empire. It was very ori- \ U laccd at the lack - 14 is co“P«ed, in front, r i 

ginal, and, doubtless, will be much copied. The material \ PU*« S . which are sloped to fit the waist. This corslet is 
was white yak; the skirt was cut plain ujxm the hips, and \ aorn ovor a whito bodice - two bIack velvet ribbon* ore 
with a long train at the back. At each breadth there was $ carried over the Shoulders, where they are tied in a bow 
a sheaf of corn braided in very fine black soutache, and > witb filing «*»**»• Tbe Oraziella bodice is cut in small 
dotted with coral beads. A plain high bodice, witb tight \ P° int8 roood tbe wbich produce the effect of basqw*. 
sleeves, a broad Queen Hortense sa$h, mado of white yak, \ Knd tbe P°‘ nt * are trimmed with narrow white lace, and in 
piped round with black taffetas, and lined with very still * tb ® center of point asmaU square of guipure is sewn, 
muslin. The breadth of the band appeared enormous, it s ^h® "'hite bodice must be trimmed to correspond. To com* 
being at least five inches, consequently covering nearly ij phd« this costume, a white skirt is worn, and this is trim- 
one-half of the bodice. It was embroidered all over with > med witb lace medallioos. For small parties, there is no 
black silk, dotted over with coral beads, and was fastened s toilet more suitable. 

with a very large square bucklo made of gold and coral. * White dresses over colored skirts are much worn, and are 
The yak circular was edged with fringe mado in imitation $ trimn^ with gimp made of straw and with Valenciennes, 
of rough coral, and similar fringe woe used for tho epaulets \ Straw, both as embroidery and gimp, is in great favor, and 
on the sleeves. The toilet was completed with an empress £ ver y pretty. It is truly “the gold of the daylightT 
cap, trimmed all round with a white feather, and at tho \ beautiful cords to loop up dresses are made writh it, likewise 
back with a bow of coral-colored velvet, the ends of which \ which are placed round the edges of hats, 

fell upon the shoulders,and were trimmed with coral fringe. * A New rnimvx ExGRA^.-Tbonsands of our friend. 

What will be the next invention in tho domain of fashion, s havo already cani(ld the u Buuyan ^xxotints,- by getting 
we wonder! for nets mado of rongh coral are now as much $ np elubgf and wouW now pr<>fer Bomething difrerent . 
in favor as the coral fringes; and under bonnets ami hats, s ^ thcrefore> had 

a new premium plate, of tbe same sire 

trimmed with .Dirt! Venetian and other "hells, net. are ^ „ , b# .. BunynMi -. prrparr ^ at grKlt ao4 offer itj 

worn composed entirely with email pearly shell.. Those ' to ^ wUo wil , get llp a cIob (or lsci nil 

are fully a. effective a. bead-n.t., and are fashionable for 5 , at<) from , dniwin| . bv , ho cc , ebraleU Darley. and r^ 

concert, and .man evening partle.. The wide .ash, called £ u Washington bidding farewell to hb effleers, at 

“ Ci '“ ‘ u «<*'«"».” in with all .ort. of toilets. The > Sew York at , bo dMC tbc W ar of lndopendenco. It i. 
Princes, de Motternich was the first to adopt it. and now J engT4Ted y the flrsl rtyle of nrtj nnd u 
wear, it frequently. Tbb lady, who b looked upon a. ono t thst „ can ^ hnd nowLtra cUe csccpt from ^ We f„. 
of the leader, of fa.Won, wore lately an evening dress of j ni , h |tj for dollsra gyt to IQT pt . 

white gauze embroidered by hand, with field flower, repre- J ting up , clnbi „ nd prcfer nng « to either of the “ftmm. 
wnted in their natural size. Tl.e design wa. carried round c mezZ()tintg „ wo „„ Mod „ copv , „ wo haTe ^ ^ 
the skirt, and upon each breadth there was a bouquet of e Tl)we who „ ka Ac .. Bmiyam o ^ >01n „ m hav.eiu.wrf 
similar flowers. The low bodice was trimmed with folds, and s , h(<c fln0 mi . Motinta by getting np a club; but where do 
round the wabt there was a wide gauze sasb lined with $ prcfepence u 8UU>dt sball prt ,sum. the “ Washingtoe,’ 
white taffeta.; but insteadof being fastened withabnekie in c u , b# u Kvcry family, imieed. ought t. 

front, it was tied at the back, where it fell with long end., s har „ acopyofthia , upcrb engraving, in onler to frame art 
The toilet, which wo have doecribed are novel and costly. ^ han „ , 0 the IArlor . Fur dollar., remember, w. 

Let ue now offer a few .ngg«tion. npon more economical > wU1 forward a copJi ported. Or, by getting up a dab 
material Foulard, for example, fa very fashionable, and * for « PtU>noa » „f eight or more, you ran secure a copy 
at tho same time cheap, as it is durable, can he cleaned ? 

easily, and, indeed, it washes as well as a pocket-handker- * - 

chief; consequently, either by unpicking or changing the Samtaht Fairs.— Of the great Sanitary Fairs, held tha 
trimming, the dress can be renewed two or three times. I; season, that at Philadelphia is conceded to have been, ca 
For sociable evening parties, both young married and un- \ the whole, tho most successful. The receipts were a aaik 
married women wear white muslin dresses embroidered in <j Hon: more than any other fair yielded, except the >>» 
Berlin wool—Bometimes the design represents a forget-me- | York fair. But it was in its taste and beauty that tks 
not, lily of the valley, or a corn-flower, and sometimes either s Philadelphia fair so far surpassed the New York Cur. The 
a small star, a grecqut, or two interlaced rings. No matter C latter was held in two different places: the former, so lo 
what the color of the wool is, it can be washed without risk * speak, all under one roof. The Horticultural Department, 
of its running into tho muslin or of losing its brilliancy. ^ with its flowers, and fountains, and banners, was like » 
For this stylo of dress, the fashion of narrow flounces has ^ scene out of the Arabian Nights. The Picture Gallery wa* 
been revived, and as many as twenty and thirty narrow \ tho best exhibition of pictures ever held, or likely for j«» 
frills are often worn on a single skirt. A wide taffetas s to be held, in the United States. Altogether the Grest 
sash, of the same color as the embroidery upon tho dress, is !; Central Fair, os that at Philadelphia was called, was *a 
always added; these sashes are of an exaggerated width, 5 event to remember for a life-time. Few, if any, will see i» 
many measuring twenty inches. They are no longer pretty, < like again, 
but eccentric, and we infinitely prefer them when only ten £ —— 

inches wide. Young girls from ten to sixteen years of ago \ We Have Reduced the terms to small clubs, and hews 
wear braces attached to their sashes, which are always tied 5; do not give premiums to such clubs. But to clubs of eight 
at the hack. \ or more wo give a premium. Seo the terms on the cover. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Clubs fob 1865.—Now is the timo to begin getting up < 
clubs for next year. You cannot commence too soon. Every ^ 
year ladies write to us that they could have had larger j! 
clubs, if they had only begun a little sooner. Do not make < 
that mistake this year. Nobody will refuse to subscribe to ^ 
“ Peterson,” if applied to soon enough. It is, by far, the $ 
cheapest Magazine of any merit in the country. If you | 
doubt this, compare it, prices and all, with others. For > 
terms to clubs and premiums see cover. > 

The Present Fashions. —Anything is admissible provided i 
the taste of tho day is respected: garments must be loog J 
and ample; jewelry diminutive, and head attire of all kinds } 
extremely small. < 

Postage on “Peterson.” —The postage on this Magazine \ 
is twelve cents a year, payable quarterly, in advance, at tho J 
office where the subscriber resides. s 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. j 

Enoch Arden, etc. By Alfred Tennyson. 1 rob, 12 mo. $ 
Boston: Ticknor A Fields .—The principal poem in this i 
volume is tho one from which it takes its name. The story ; 
is simple. Annie Lee has two lovers, ouo of whom she » 
marries. After seven years of happiness, misfortunes come, i; 
and the husband, in order to gain a livelihood, undertakes > 
a voyago to the East Indies. Years pass without his being <j 
heard of, and wife and children foil into extreme poverty. J 
In this crisis the unsuccessful suitor reappears, urges his ; 
old suit, and Anally is married, all parties believing that <! 
the husband is dead, for ten years have now' elapsed since $ 


he sailed. But tho husband is not dead, he has been cost Jj 
away on a desert island, and he returns to England a few s 
years after his wife’s second marriage. With noble abne- > 
gation, however, on learning the truth, ho declines to reveal > 
himself, anti dies, worn out by his physical and moral suffer- < 
lugs. This is the skeleton of as beautiful a poem as has > 
ever l>eon written In our language. As a work of art, \ 
“Enoch Arden” is perfect. We bclievo that Tennyson haa <1 
had it in hand for several years, polishing and repolishing ^ 
it, and hod once sent it to the press, but recalled it, after- j* 
ward, in order to mate somo further emendations. $ 

dipt. Brand , of the “ Centipede." By Harry Gringo. 
With Illustrations. 1 rob, 8 vo. New York: Harper A !* 
Brothers .—It is no secret that tho author of this, as well ^ 
os of farmer works that appeared under the assumed signar s 
tore of Harry Gringo, is Liout. II. A. Wise, of the United s 
States Navy. The present novel Is Dili of stirring incidents, s 
some of thorn a little melo-dramatic perhaps, but hardly s 
more so than any story of pirates and of the gulf of Mexico $ 
must necessarily be. Altogether, “Capt. Brand” is the best $ 
of Harry Gringo’s books, and when wo remember “Los ^ 
Gringos” and “ Scampavios,” this is saying a good deal. ^ 
Azarian; an Episode. By Harriet Elizabeth Prescott, s 
1 rob, 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor A Fields .—It is a pity, that ? 
Miss Prescott, with her wealth of Imagination, and her ^ 


magnificent vocabulary, did not understand men and women 
"better, or po*«css the art of developing a story naturally. 
But, perhaps, it is asking too much to expect any writer to 
combine the peculiar powers of a Trollope with tho pomp 
of words of a De Quincy. “ Azarian,” however, is full of 
genius. Tho volume is very handsomely printed. 

Jennie Juneiana; Talks on Woman's Topics. By Jennie 
June . 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lee A Shepard .—A collection 
of short essays, written with spirit and terseness, the sub¬ 
jects being those of every-day life, especially Buch as are 
interesting to the sex. “Parlor Courtship,” “How to Lay 
Siege to a Husband,” and “Family Intercourse,” are fair 
specimens of both tho matter and manner of the book. 
The volume is handsomely printed, and will be a general 
favorite. 
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The Ladder of Life. A Heart History. By Amelia B. 
Edwards. 1 rob, 8 vo. New York: Harper A Brothers *— 
The American public had never heard of this author, until 
her “Barbara’s History” was reprinted a few months ago. 
But it now seems that she had already w’ritten several 
novels, of which the present is one, and that she was a 
favored contributor to tho “Saturday Review,” a journal 
that Is never dull, even when often in error. Few writors 
equal her in merit. Without possessing the genius of tho 
author of “ Adam Bede,” she is very fir abovo ordinary 
novelists of her sex and country. Her art culture reveals 
itself in all her books; she has apparently traveled much 
and observingly; and she haa not yet outgrown that certain 
something, which gives such sunshine to life, and winch 
common people call romanco, but poet* name the ideal, 
“Tho Ladder of Life” is not so go<xl as “ Barbara’* History,” 
but It is very much better than any other fiction of its kind 
which has appoared for a year or two. This is a cheap edi¬ 
tion in paper covers. 

Religions Training qf Children in the School, the Family, 
and the Church. By Katharine K Beecher. 1 rob, 12 mo. 
New York: Harper A Brothers. —If an experience of 
forty years in teaching, if very considerable practice as an 
author, If abilities of a high order and a personal character 
that is irreproachable, are sufficient qualifications, then tho 
author of this work is, perhaps, one of the fittest persons 
possible to writo just such a book as she here proposes. It 
is difficult, indeod, for every one to agroo as to what is pre¬ 
cisely the best kind of religious training fora child, because 
different sects differ on this point, more or less, and even 
parents or teachers of different characters belonging to tho 
same sect. But no one can read this work without benefit, 
whatever his or her organization or particular creed. 

The Battle-Fields of Our Fathrrs. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. 1 rob, 12 mo. New York: John Bradbum .— 
Our readers are not unfamiliar with tho writings of Miss 
Townsend, for she has long been one of our most valued 
contributors. The present work is more ambitious, how¬ 
ever, than her ordinary magazine stories, being a tale of 
the'^War of Independence, or rather, we should say, a novel. 
We think it, on the whole, tho best of her books Apart 
from its merits as a work of art, it is to bo recommended 
for the patriotic sentiments It teaches. “Wo do not hold 
our birthright in sufficient honor,” says tho fair authoress 
in her introduction: and to revive and strengthen tho love 
of country is really the aim of what seems only a work of 
fiction. 

The Forest Arcadia qf Northern New York. Embracing 
a View of its Mineral, Agricultural , and Timber Resources. 
1 rob, 16 mo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. —A charming 
book, and one, too, 83 instructive as interesting. We have 
read nothing so agreeable since reading Thoreau’s“ Maine.” 
In perusing it, one breathes the very air of mountains 
and inhales the spicy fragrance of pines. volume is 

very handsomely printod on cream-colored paper. * 

Maurice Dering; or. The Quadrilateral. By tJte author 
of** Guy Livingstone." 1 rob, 8 vo. New York: Harper 
A Brothers. —This is a tale of passion and revenge, the only 
field in which this writer, by-the-by, excels. One cannot 
help feeling, in reading “ Maurice Dering,” as well as in 
reading “Guy Livingstone,” that the author, with all his 
talent and force of character, is of a somewhat cdBrso, not 
to say brutish,nature. A cheap edition. 

Not Dead Yet. A Novel. By J. C. Jcaffersm. 1 rob, 
8 ro. New York: Harper A Brothers. —Those who havo 
read “Live It Down,” or “Olivo Blake’s Good Work,” will 
welcome this novel heartily. It belongs in the second rank 
of fiction; that Is, it is not equal to “Orley Farm,” or works 
of that class; but it is very good of its kind. The edition 
is a cheap one, in paper covers. 
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SWIMMING FOR LA DIES.-HORTICULTURAL. 


SWIMMING FOR LADIES. NO. III. 

Floating and Swishing on the Back.—To float is of the 
greatest possible value in all cases of accident, for it gives 
unbounded confidence, and renders it possible for a person 
to be in tho water a long time without being drowned. It 
is, moreover, a great luxury to be able to lie upon the water 
as calmly as one lies upon a bed of down; to float with the 
waves, rising and falling as they fall and rise; to go gently 
down a stream with the current, or sail across the lake, as 
Dr. Franklin did, by simply holding the string-peg of his 
kite. We say, unhesitatingly, that every reader of this 
article, having perfect limbs, may learn to float with cose. 
We hope every one will. 

The specific gravity of the human body is, as a whole, 
less than the water—some parts are considerably less, some 
considerably greater. What is required is such a disposi¬ 
tion of the body as will equalize the whole, and preserve 
the balance. A lady who is in water deeper than her height 
need only throw her head back—the more gently this is 
done the better—till she looks directly upward, and the 
ears and back part of the head are immersed, to float her 
face above the water, though all the rest of the body will 
be underneath. This attitude may be preserved for a long 
time, if the arms are kept under water, although folded on 
the breast is the best position. If they are extended over¬ 
head out of the water, the balance will be just lost, and 
•be will go gently to the bottom. But if, instead of raising 
thorn out of the water, the arms are extended on the water, 
as far as they will reach beyond the head, with the broad 
yart of the hand resting upon it, those parts of the body 
which were low in the water will rise, and the body will 
eventually assume a position similar to that which a plank 
lakes on the water—it will, in fact, float. The buoyant 
chest will rise high above tho water, the forehead will bo 
free of it, the knees and toes, too, will probably be above 
water, and, if a long inspiration be taken, the body will 
rise visibly. The reason of this is very simple and apparent. 
The arms act as ballast to the legs, and the great support¬ 
ing power—the lungs—ore placed very nearly in the center 
of tho floating body. This posture can, of course, be main¬ 
tained as long as tho body can retain the position and is not 
exhausted. After swimming a mile, it is a great luxury; 
all the muscles rest, and the respiratory organs ore restored 
to their normal condition by regular, placid breathing, after 
which tho swimmer may begin again with renewed vigor, 
and, by frequent rests of this kind, may hold out a long 
time at sea. 

To learn to do this—though it seems so natural that it 
only requires suggesting for it at once to be known—an 
artificial bath is best, and it is desirable that the water 
should be undisturbed when the attempt is made, because 
large waves washing on to the face—as in early attempts 
they are sure to do—go a long way toward destroying thnt 
confidence in the power of the water to support you, which 
St is pesttfvKy necessary you should have. Wade into the 
water till it reaches nearly to the eyes; then let your head 
fall gently backward, as far os it will go, spread out your 
arms (keep the flat of the palm out on the water, at the full 
length of the arm that has great power) beyond your bead. 
Your mouth having been for some seconds under water, 
you will inhale deeply, and as you do so, your feet will riso 
from the bottom, but you must not try to look If the toes 
come oufrof the water. Keep your head still far back, and 
look at tho sky. If you have not still water, it is quite 
probable that a wave will wash over your face. Keep your 
mouth closed, and it will pass quite harmlessly over it, and 
leave you free to take a long breath, tho effect of which 
will be to raise you above the next one that comes. Above 
oil, do not lift up your head to avoid it, or raise your hands. 
If you do, nothing will save you from sinking, in which 
ease commenco the figure (from the very beginning; over 
again. By these means you will Had yourself floating upon 


t the water without effort or motion. You will have a deli- 

> cious bed, and, if it be salt water, you will rise up sal 
s down the waves almost as light and buoyantly as as empty 

> cask does. 

> Suspension on the surface of the water having been d- 
\ tainod by simply reposing upon it, progression becomes i 
^ matter of ease, the power of a kite flying in the air beinj 
s sufficient to draw a man, if the wind is favorable, at a $>•! 
j pace. As, however, kites are impracticable, one looks to the 

> motionless hands and feet as the natural propellers, sal 
\ right well they do the work, either singly or together, 
s directing the course of the body forward or backward, 
l and swift or slow, according to the activity with whieh 
| they are used. 

\ If the arms be folded upon tho breast, and the legs struck 
!> out, with the flat of the foot striking the water, the lies I 
<! will remain high above it, and a fair rate of head-foreoot 
l progression made. One great advantage of this method L‘, 
) that it will allow you to carry anything across a river, cr 

< other water, ns, If the feet are struck vigorously dowu- 
s *,ward, both hands may be raised considerably above iu 
jj level. 

s Anothor method—there are a great many different way? 
£ of swimming on the back, both with head and with fret 

> foremost—makes the hands the propelling power, tiwr 

> being usod like oars in rowing. The palm of the hand? 
s pushes the water toward the foet, returning for the secoad 
^ stroke with only the odge exposed to the water. A good 

speed may be obtained by an equality of time and stroke. 

< A third system consists of raising the hands out of the 
$ water at about a level with the waist, and throwing them 
s alternately beyond the head, describing half an oval in the 
' water and half out. This method is also adopted with the 
' right and left hand, making the stroke together; but that 
s has scarcely so graceful an appearance. 

^ The fastest mode of swimming on the back, with the 
^ head foremost, is that in which both the legs and the bands 
s act in unison. It is simply a combination of the stroke? 
v mentioned above, but it is a vigorous and capital mode of 
£ progression. We never had cramp in the water, but we 
s can readily believe what we are told by some wbo hrre 
} had experience, that if this swimming on the bock, with 
' the arms swung well round, and the legs occasionally kickfl 
^ out, were resorted to when the first symptoms are felt, many 
l> cases of cramp would be avoided. 

s There are several methods of swimming on the beck, 
s with the feet foremost, in all of which the hands neces- 
^ Barfly supply the propelling power; but they ore of little 
\ value, and, for the most part, oonsist of a reversion of the 
I methods above described. 


$ HORTICULTURAL. 

> Tins of Planting tux Hyacinth.— This must, to a «m- 
j siderable extent, be regulated by circumstances. Nituw 
^ has undoubtedly declared herself in favor of planting the 
hyacinth in October and November; yet, without disputing 
s her authority, wo would say to tho lovers of this flower, 
l make your first planting as near the 1st of September m 
jj possible, and your last about the 31st of December; should 
s on opportunity, however, afterward offer, of purchasing 
\ soudJ bulbs at half price, as late as the middle of January* 
i; plant them too. You may then have your sitting-room and 
; conservatory adorned with the glowing beauty of the by*- 
!; cinth from Christmas till April or May. 

5 In tho open ground we bavo planted hyacinths as late as 
<1 the beginning of March, and have been rewarded by some 
very good blooms; but others, planted early in February, 
•; blossomed beautifully. 

v After tho early part of December, hyacinths intended to 
j; bloom in glasses would flower better if first planted in poU* 
< and there allowed to remain till half-grown, or even till i* 
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bloom. The removal into the glasses being readily per* 
formod (especially if tbo new collar-glass is used,) by simply 
turning the plant out of the pot, placing the bail in a basin 
of tepid water, and gently washing away the soil from the 
roots. 

The disadvantage of growing these beautiful flowers in 
water alone, are altogether avoided by the use of amalga¬ 
mated cocoa-nut fibre and charcoal. This provides sufficient 
moisture, and, at the same time, gives a dork bed for the 
roots, and adds also to the beauty of the glasses. 

If clean moss is used, lay at the bottom of the voesel 
a handful of charcoal, on which place the moss and firmly 
press it down; on this plant the hyacinth bulbs, and cover 
them with nice green flat moss. If the amalgamated 
cocoa fibre and charcoal be used, press it down moderately 
tight, and cover tho bulbs over with the same material; 
this again may either be covered with flat moss, or a variety 
of lycopodium, planted. Water with tepid water overhead, 
two or three times a week, through a fine rose, till tho 
plants are in bloom, and thus tho freshness of the moss 
will be maintained, and the plants freed from the accumu¬ 
lation of dost, which, if allowed to remain, would prove in- 
j orious to their welfare. 

One of the prettiest jardinets for hyacinths, etc., is to 
take a large, open work-basket, ami place in that a fire or 
tin pan, fitting the basket as nearly as possible. This is to 
be filled with amalgamated cocoa fibre and charcoal, and 
planted with sundry early flowering bulbs, and covered 
either with flat moss, or a variety of lyoopodium, etc. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this cock-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

various table receipts. 

Hop Liquor for Making Feast.—Put one ounce of hope 
into four quarts of water, ana lot it boil slowly for ten 
minutes; then take out ono pint of this liquor and strain it 
through a hair-sieve, and when cold, stir in half a pound of 
fine flour. When the remaining hops and water have boiled 
teu minutes more, take them off and strain them, and, whilo 
hot, mix the two quantities together in a large basin. When 
as cold as liquor ought to be for settling on yonst, put in 
eno tablespoonful of good fresh yeast, and place tho mixture 
before the fire. Keep it covered till it just begins to fer¬ 
ment, which will be in a few hours, and then put it imme¬ 
diately into a very dry and sweet stone or earthen bottle, 
which will bold six quarts. Fit it cloeo with a good cork, 
over which tio a pieco of bladder to exclude all the air. 
Keep this bottle in a moderate warm place, and when it has 
stood two or three days you may begin to make yeast It 
is not necessary to empty the bottle, but when about a pint 
remains mako fresh liquor as at first, only instead of two 
spoonfuls of yeast you may use the suruo quantity of yeast 
prepared as below, or the pint of hot liquor alone will an¬ 
swer the purposo. 

Preserve Fruit without Sugar. —To proservo fresh fruit 
for winter use, put the fruit in bottles, fill them up with 
cold spring water, tio down with bladder tightly; put them 
in a kettle or copper of cold water up to the neck of the 
bottles, with hay to steady them; let them simmer for a 
quarter of aa hour, but not boil; let them cool in the water; 
wipe the bottles, aud put them away in a dry place. On no 
account open thorn till their contents are wanted for eating. 

Jaunt Mange. —Au ounce of isiuglass to one pint of water; 
let it dissolve over a slow fire; put in tho rind of a lemon 
cut thin. When cold, odd four spoonfuls of brandy, half a 
pint of white wino, the Juke pf two large lemons, some loaf- 
sugar, and the yelks of four eggs. Put the whole on the 
fire and let it boil gently up. Strain and put it in moulds 


To Make Yeast with Potatoes .—For those who live far 
from shops this receipt may sometimes be found to stand 
instead in case of deficiency. Boil mealy potatoes, peel 
them, mash them very smooth and put to them as much 
hot water as will make them the consistence of yeast, not 
thicker. Add for every pound of potatoes two ounces of 
very coarse sugar or molasses; and while the mixture is 
warm stir in two spoonfuls of yoast. Keep it warm until it 
rises well. It may be used in twenty-four hours. One 
pound of potatoes will make nearly a quart of yoast. The 
bread must rise eight Lours before it is baked. If it bo 
taken care of, this yeast will keep good three months. 

Hamburgh Pickle for Salting Beef .—To four gallons of 
water add sufficient common salt, which, when dissolved in 
the water, will be strong enough to boar an egg, put in four 
ounces of saltpetre, and half a pound of very brow’n sugar. 
Boil all well together, and skim it clean, strain it off, and 
when cold, put in the boef. Lot the pickle cover the meat, 
and in ton days it will bo fit for use, or you may keep tho 
meat in for two months, turning it daily, and at the end of 
six weeks boiling up the pickle and skimming it ufresh. 

Orgeat .—Pound three-quarters of a pound of common 
almonds, and thirty bitter almonds blanched; mix them 
with five pints of skimmed milk; boil one pint of water 
with half a pound of sugar and a large piece of cinnamon; 
let it remain until it be cold, and then mix it with the milk. 
Strain the whole through a sieve, add a spoonful of brandy 
and one of rose-water. 

Brandiod Fruit .—Wipe your fruit clean, prick It with a 
needle, and put it into boiling syrup. Let it boil until ten¬ 
der, and then stand until the next day, and boil a little 
more. When cooled, put it into glass bottles, covered with 
a mixture of two-thirds syrup, one-third brundy. Cover it 
with a bladder, and it will be better the second year than 
the first. 

Bath Cheese .—To one gallon of new milk add two quarts 
of cold spring water, rennot sufficient to torn it (not hard,) 
take it gently out with the skimming dish, and lay it in the 
vat until full; put a weight upon it, and apply dry cloths 
for a day or two, when turned out on a plate with another 
over it, and turned occasionally. They are ready in about 
a fortnight. 


To Cook Mackerel after a French Receipt.—This fish Is 
generally tasteless, and requires some piquant sauce or 
flavoring to accompany it; we can recommend the following 
mannor of cooking it to our renders, aa it converts the fish 
at once into tasty appetizing food. Select two fine mackerel, 
aa newly caught as it is possible to procure them, open them 
partially so to admit of their being thoroughly well cleaned 
out, wash them and lay thorn in cold water with a little 
vinegar in it, while the following ingredients are being pre¬ 
pared :—Work smoothly and slowly three ounces of butter 
into a dessertspoonful of flour, and shako t%m sauce¬ 
pan over tho fire until the batter becomes liquid, ad£ the 
thinly pared rind of half a lemon, a dash of both mace and 
cayenne, and a saltspoonful of salt, pour in, by degrees, half 
a tumblerful of either port-wine or claret, and a tablespoon- 
ful of Harvey sauce; simmer these gently together for a 
few minutes, then take the mackerel out of the cold vinegar 
and water, and wipe it perfectly dry. Lay them in the 
saucepan with the sauce, and let them stew .gently for 
twenty minutes, turning them carefully whou halfeooked. 
When they are sufficiently done, lift them out and lay them 
upon a hot dish; add a small dessertspoonful of made mus¬ 
tard and a dash of lemon-juico to the sauce, strain it over 
the mackerel, garnish with fried parsley and bits of toast, 
and 6erve hot. 

To Stew Oysters .—Take three dozen native oysters, open 
them, and put their liquor into a saucepan, with a little 
beaten mace and cayenne pepper; thicken with flour and 
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butter, and boil for five minutes. Toast a slice of bread and ^ Tartlets .—Beat one pound of butter to a froth, 

eat It into sippets, which lay round the dish. Add half a s add half a pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of 
teaenpful of cream to the liquor in the saucepan; put in the I; pounded almonds, half a lemon, grated, one spoonful of 
oysters, which should bo bearded, and stir them round con- > powdered cinnamon, one pound of flour, all well stirred 
tinuously. They should not boil; if they are allowed to do < together. Make round balls and press them Into little 
so, they shrink and become hard. Servo them np hot, in 5; round tins. Make a round hole in the middle and fill with 
either a small tureen or root-dish. Mussels, cockles, or ^ currant jam. Then make a little roll of the dongh, about 
any shell-fish may be dressed in this manner. ^ the size of thick cord, and put it on the top of the jam In 

Fish Maccaroni. —When a cod has done duty on table jj tbe form of a little snake. Spread egg on tho top and hake 
once, and a small portion is left, collect it, chop it down £ very quickly. 

small, odd twice its own bulk of maccaroni well boiled, £ Pincake Pudding .—Make a few thin small pancakes and 
grate some cheese on It, and mix tho whole together; put < fry them in lard a light-brown color, spread them with cur- 
It on a dish with a few dabs of butter, and having grated a s rant and apricot preserve alternately, and roll them thin, 
liberal allowance of cheese over tho top, brown it well be- fit them neatly all round a mould. Make a thick custard 
fore the fire, and you will have a first-rate dish. It can, of £ and pour it into the middle, strewing into it the small pieces 
course, bo mado of uncooked fish. *• of pancakes which have been cut oif in fitting them into the 

Tint XewcastU Jiectipt for Pickling Salmon .—Take a fine jj inonld. Cover the whole with a small thin pancake, and 
salmon, split down the back and cut into square pieces; put $ steam it for two hours. 


into an uaglazcd pan a layer of salmon and a thin layer of 
salt alternately, until the pan is nearly filled; fill up with 
vinegar, tie it down closely with brown paper, put the pan 
into a saucepan of boiling wator np to its rim, let it boil for 
twenty minutes, and in three days it is ready for use. 

DESSERTS. 

To Make a Plum-Pudding. —Take half a pound of flnely- 
gratod bread-crumbs and half a pound of fine flour, mix 
them well together; one pound of suet chopped small, one 
pound of currants, one pound of the best raisins, stoned and 
chopped slightly, the yelks of eight eggs, and the whites of $ 
four well lieaten, half a pound of brown sugar, half a nutmeg > 
grated, ono teaspoonful of beaten ginger, two ounces of < 
sweet almonds, quarter of a pound of candied citron, quar- J 
ter of a pound of candied lemon, quarter of an ounce of £ 
mixed spice, tbe grated rind of a lemon, and three-quarters i 
of a teaspoonful of salt, one wineglass of brandy, and the j 
same of port-wine. Mix all together, adding to the eggs as ' 
much rnilk as will make tho pudding a proper consistency, \ 
remembering that when mixed it must be thick. Boil five $ 
hours, and, before serving, pour another wineglassful of \ 
brandy gently over tho pudding. J; 

Iluzclrnut Tartlets. —Pound threo ounces of hazel-nuts $ 
well with a little water, and odd three ounces of flue white j> 
sugar, and a little more wntcr,and stir well together. Whip ^ 
the whites of threo eggs to a stiff snow, and stir them into ^ 
tho nuts with a tablespoonful of flour. There must pre- s 
viously bo prepared little tins lined with “cake paste” (see t; 
below). Fill theso with the mixturo and sprinkle with ;> 
sugar. Bake slowly, and ice with vanilla icing very care- n 
fully. £ 

Cakt Paste. —Ilalf a pound of flonr, quarter of a pound of jj 
butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, and one egg, w ell mixed s 
and rolled thin. • 

Fig Pudding.— Take quarter of a pound of figs, pound 
them ins a n^rtar, and mix gradually with thorn half a 
pomW of bread-crumbs, and then four ounces of beef suet, 
minced small, and tho same quantity of pounded loaf-sugar. 
Theso ingredients must all be bound together with two 
well-beaten eggs and a cupful of new milk. Put them into 
a buttered mould, and boil four hours. 

A Simple Swiss Pudding. —Mix well together the follow¬ 
ing ingredients:—Half a pound of bread-crumbs, half a 
pound of beef suet minced fine, and half a pound of apples 
which havo been pored, corod, and chopped small, six 
ounces of sifted loaf-sugar, the Julco and grated peel of one 
lemon, one pinch of salt. After well mixing, pnt it into a 
mould, ami boil four hours. 

Savory Custard. —Beat three eggs into one and a half-gill 
of cream, season to taste with pepper, salt, cayenne, chop¬ 
ped parsley, sweet herbs, and eschalot; add to those some 
chopped ham and tongue. Pour it into small round cuds, 
and steam ten minutes. 


£ CAKES. 

j> 7b Make Crumpets. —Set two pounds of flour, with a little 

salt, before the fire till quite warm. Then mix it with 
warm milk and water till it is as stiff as it can be stirred; 
let the milk be as warm as it can be borne with the finger; 
pnt n cupful of this with three eggs well beaten and mixed 
with three spoonfuls of very thick yeast; then put this to 
the batter and beat them all together in a large pan or 
bowl; add as much milk and water as will make it into a 
thick batter; cover It close, and put it before the fire to 
rise; put a lift of butter in a piece of thin muslin, tie it up, 
and rub it lightly over the iron hearth or frying-pan; then 
pour on a sufficient quantity of batter at a time to make 
ono crumpet; let it do slowly, and It will be very light 
Bake them all the same way. They should not be brown, 
but of a fine yellow color. 

Shortbread. —One ponnd of common flour, one pound of 
fresh butter, half a pound of rice-flour, half a pound of loaf- 
sugar; beat the buttor slightly, then add the sugar, and 
beat that well, rice and flour last; make It into one or two 
rotind cukes nearly an inch thick, pinch the edges, and, if 
von like, ornament with comfits or slices of citron. Bake 
in a very slow oven, and then dust a little finely-sifted 
sugar over. Instead of the entire pound of flour, a good 
part of oatmeal, sifted through a fine sieve or piece of 
muslin. Is sometimes put in instead, as It is considered more 
wholesome for delicate people. 

Bath Buns —A quarter of a pound of flour, four yelks and 
three whites of eggs, with four spoonfuls of good yeast; beat 
all up well together, and set It before the Are to rise; then 
rub into ono ponnd of flour ten ounces of batter; add half 
a pound of sugar and some caraway comfits. When the 
eggs and yeast have sufficiently risen, mix, by degrees, all 
J; together, cover over with a cloth, and set it again before 
£ the fire to rise. Form the paste into buns, brush over with 
i yelk of egg, strew them with comfits, and bake in a quick 

> oven. 

> Tea Cakes. —Take one ounce of yeast, two ounces of whits 
i sugar, three ounces of fresh butter, and two we 11-beaten 
j» eggs, and one pound and a half of fine flour. Mix all these 
s ingredients wel. together with a fork, and a little new milk 
\ luko-warm, into a light dough; put the dough into tins with 
s a spoon, and let it rise before the Are. Twenty minutes will 
s bake them. 

j; Kict Cake. —Toko half a ponnd of clarified butter, eight 
s eggs well beaten, leaving out the whites of two, three-qoar- 
^ tors of a pound of pounded sugar, and the grated perl of a 
^ lemon; xnix these well together; then add grounded rice 
^ and driod flour, half a pound of each; currants and candied 

> peel may be added, when approved. 

s Ginger Lotenges. —Mix with white of eggs four ounces cf 
< powdered ginger, two pounds of white sugar, and one pound 
* of etareh. 
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Alnumd Cheese QtJces.-H be yelk* of three well-beaten 5 Universal Liniment.- The following liniment i* useful 
eggs, quarter of a pound of bitter almonds, three-quarters * for rheumatism, lumbago, sprains, bruises, unbroken chil- 
of a pound of sweet almonds, quarter of a pound of sifted \ blains, and Insect bites. Take ono raw egg, well beaten up 
sugar. Pound the almonds, but not too fine. The eggs \ half a pint of vinegar, ono ounce of spirits of turpentine a 

b °.^!!l ! n |- t0 * Cr< * m ‘ M1X *** 8Dgar With thCm ’ then \^ qaarter of an ounco of B P irlt8 of wInc » * Quarter of in 
" " 1 ounce of camphor. Beat these ingredients well up together, 


add the almonds. 

Ginger Cake .—Take three pounds of flour, one pound of 
sugar, one pound of butter, two ounces of ginger, and one 
pint of molasses; add a quarter of a pint of cream and a 
little nutmeg. Mix warm, and bake in a slack oven. 

Honey Cake .—One cup of nice sugar, one cup of rich sour 
cream, one egg, half a toaspoonful of soda, two cups of flour. 
Flavor to the taste. Bake half an hour. To be oaten whilo 
warm. . 

DRINKS. 


then put them in a bottle, cork it, and shako them for ten 
minutes, or till they are thoroughly mixed. Then cork very 
tightly, in order to exclude the air. For rheumatism in the 
head, rub the back of the head and behind the ears,-and, 
for other complaints, the parts affected. 

To Remove TFUrts.—The best treatment of warts is to 
pare the hard and dry skin from their tops, and then touch 
them with the smallest drop of strong acetic acid, taking 
care that the acid does not run off the wart upon the neigh- 
Ginger Beer .—Two gallons of ginger beer may bo made | *> on " n g skin; for if it does, It will occasion inflammation and 
as follows:—Put two gallons of cold water into a pot and } muc h pidn. If this is continnod onco or twice daily, with 


place it upon the fire; add to it two ounces of good ginger 
bruised, and two pounds of white or brown sugar. Boil, 
and continue boiling for about half an hour. Then skim 
the liquor and pour it into a jar, with one sliced lemon and 
half an ounce of cream of tartar. When nearly cold, put 
in a tcacupful of yeast to cause the liquor to work. Tho 
beer Is now made, and after it has worked for two days, 
strain it and bottle it for use. Tie down the corks firmly. 
Ginger beer should always be put into Bmall bottles, for 
any portion that may be left in a bottle is dead and quite 
useless. 


regularity, paring the surface of the wart occasionally, 
when it gets hard and dry, the wart will be soon effectually 
cured. 

To Cure Offensive Breath .—Cleanse the mouth and teeth 
freely with powderod charcoal, and particularly after every 
meal, when usually offensive. If the teeth be furred, have 
them immediately scaled, decayod ones stopped or removed, 
and useless stumps extracted. Take occasionally, at bed¬ 
time, a mild dose of jalap and rhubarb, and the following 
morning a dose of Epsom salts. 

Remedy for Deafness.—Vat a tablespoonful of bay-oalt 


Syrup <T Orgeat.— Take twenty ounces of sweet and eight } into nearly half a pint of cold spring water; and after it has 
ounces of bitter almonds, nine pounds of white sugar, and \ beeped therein for twenty-four hours, now and then shak- 
four pints of water. Blanch the almonds, dry them well, j in g tho phial, pour a small toaspoonful in the ear most 
beat them with a portion of tho sugar, and gradually add ‘ affected, nightly when in bed, for seven or eight succoasivo 
two-thirds of the water; strain through linen, wash tho j nights. 

almonds on the strainer with the rest of the water, and \ a Cbugh. —A small piece of resin, dipped in the water 
dissolve tho sugar in the strained liquor by a gentle heat. 1 which is placed in a vessel on tho stove, will add a peculiar 
Pour tho syrup into an earthen vessel, remove the scum, ; property to tho atmosphere of tho room, which will give 
and, when nearly cold, add two ounces of orange flower- : great relief to persons troubled with cough. The heat of 
water. * the water is sufficient to throw off tho aroma of resin. 

A Claret Cup.— One bottle of claret, ono bottle of soda- * A Gargle for Sort Throats. —Half a pint of rose-loaf tea, 
water, half a tumbler of iced water, half a lemon sliced, v a wineglassful of good vinegar, honey enough to sweeten 
put in small lumps of ice, and sweeten with sugar. Or, j it, and a very little cayenne pepper, all well mixed together, 
Claret or Champagne Cup:— Ono bottle of claret or cham- v *nd simmered in a close vessel. Gargle the throat with a 
pogne, one largo wineglass of sherry, a tumbler and a half 5; little of it at bod-time, or oftenor if the throat is very sore, 
of seltzer water, balm and borage, peel of lemon very thin, ^ Cimphorated Dentifrice. —Prepared chalk, one pound; 
one slice of cucumbor, to be sweetened to taste and highly v camphor, ono or two drachms. The camphor must be finely 
iced. s powdered, by moistening it with a little spirits of wine, and 

Orangeade or Lemonade. —Squeeze tho juico, pour boiling < then intimately mixed with tho chalk 
water on a little of the peel, and cover close; boil water \ Corns. —Take equal parts of mercurial and galbanum 
an.*! sugar to n thiu syrup and skim it. When all arc cold, £ ointments; mix them well together, spread on a piece of 
mix the juice, the infusion, and tho syrup with os much s B °R leather, and apply it to the corns morning and evening, 
more water as will moke a rich sherbet; then strain. Or: — ^ In a few days benefit will be derived, 
squeeze the juice and strain it, then add to it water and \ 
capillaire. 

FOE INVALIDS. 

White Wine Whey. —Boil half a pint of new milk; as 
soon as it boils up, poor in os much white wine os will turn, 
aad make it look clear; boll it up, set the saucepan aside 
till the curd subsides, and do not stir it. Poor the whey off 
and add to it half a pint of boiling water and a bit of whito 
sugar. The whey will thus bo cleared of milky particles, 
and mny be made as weak as yon choose. Cheese whey is 
a very wholesome drink, particularly if the cows have fresh 
herbage. AV'hey may be made of vinegar or lemon, and, 
when clear, diluted with boiling water and a little sngar. 

This is less bcatiug than wine, and if required to excite 
perspiration, answers quite as well. 

Remedy for Sinking Spirits.—Take gum amonlac, one 
drachm; asafoetida, half a drachm; dissolved and mixed in 
six ounces of penny-royal water; add to this mixture half 
an ounce of syrup of saffron, and take two spoonfuls twice 
or thrice a day. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fig. i. —House Dress, the skirt of which is of pearl-colored 
striped silk. The jacket is of scarlet cashmere dotted with 
black, with black ball trimming. Net of black chenille, 
with a tuft of scarlet ribbon in front. 

Fia. ii.—H ouse Drsss or Black Silk.— Skirt full and 
plain. Coat bodies, trimmed with black lace. Lilac vest, 
buttoned with pearl buttons. Lace cap, trimmed with lilac 
ribbon. 

Fig. in.— The Saratoga. —Under-dress of very dark gray 
silk, cut In wide scallops around the bottom, and bound 
with black velvet. Upper-dress of light gray silk dotted 
with black. Tho edge of the skirt is cut in deep scallops, 
bound with the darker silk, and trimrood with black lace. 
Bodico with a plain basque at the back, and trimmed with 
the darker silk. 

Fia. rr.—Tn* Brighton.— This exceedingly stylish dress 
is made of maize-colored foulard. The skirt, and deep loose 
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paletot or the coat shape, is trimmed with a deep fringe. > filled with lace drawn with narrow velvet ribbon tied at 
White undcr-body. £ tho back. 

Fig. y — The Biarritz. —This is tho fashionable style at < Thin Dresses are usually made gathered slightly in 
present at the French watering-places, and in the country. ^ front of the waist, and u wide waistband or sash is always 
The high-laced boots are of russet morocco. The petticoat £ worn with them. If a waistband, it is at least four inches 
is of lilac alpaca, with a design in black silk sewn upon it. £ wido, and is fastened with a large buckle. The breadth of 
Tho dross is of white alpaca, trimmod with rows of black ’ the sashes is also increasing considerably. These latter are 
velvet, and looped up with black cord and tassels. Tho I now frequently made in one piece with the bodice, that is, 
coat is of the same material os the dress, fulling open in ^ tho eide-piocce of the back are extended to form a sash, 
front, and trimmod to correspond with the skirt. White l Tbo black silk Zouave jacket, made in this style, with a 
plaited chemisette, with lilac alpaca waist; gloves of russet' sash born the back, is a useful garment, as it can be worn 
leather, and a cane, which is now tho universal accouipani- „» over any dress. 

ment of a walking-dress in Franco. j! The mixture of black and white is as popular as ever. 

Fig. vi.—The Brodwat.—A black silk paletot, with the 1 and, where it is used with discretion, it is very becoming, 
back part made in tho coat fashion. £ The Paletot is the popular shape, for an out-door wrap. 

General Remarks. —Wo have thus given engravings of £ this autumn. Some aro mode with the coat at the back, ae 
the very latest styles of dress; and also several bonnets, £ in our plate, but these are by no means general. Pockets 
hats, capes, etc., which we have not thought it necessary to ; arc usually mado in the left side of the paletot, 
describe. It will be seen that tho sleeve has altered less s Bonnets still continue very small, with scarcely any cur- 
than any other port of the dress. Long basques w ill be j; tain at the back. Quantities of tullo are used, and this is 
the ultra style for tho winter,.but many will wear them ; a most becoming style. Tho novel style of buttons is 
mqeh modified. Skirts fur tlie street are still most sensibly ^ square; they are made of mother-of-pearl, with a black pat- 
looped up. The newest stylo of skirt is tbo Saratoga. This \ tern, or black with gilt ornaments, also black and steel; 
i3 stylish, and has tho advantage of using two old dresses, £ some very pretty ones aro mode of enamel of several colors. 


If necessary, to make one new one. Of course, the lace can 
be dispensed with, and tho two dresses can be.of different 
colors, provided the colors harmonize. Tho under-dress 
should always be of tho darkest huo. A Paris letter says: 

“Skirts scalloped out round tho edgo in small deep scal¬ 
lops aro ‘all the rage’ at tbo present moment. The scallops 
are bound with a double bindiug of taffetas to match tho 
material of tbo dress. If tho dress is green and blue plaid, 
for example, one scallop is bound with blue and the next 
with green taffetas. But these bindings aro inconvenient, 
insomuch as they wear out quickly. Many ladies, who study 
economy, replace the taffetas binding with one made of silk 
braid, and under this they sew a worsted braid, which is 
scarcely perceptible on the outside. This silk braid pro¬ 
duces the same effect os the taffetas binding, and is much 
moro durable. These scalloped out-skirts aro particularly 
pretty when looped up over tho petticoat. In white alpaca, 
the scallop trimmed with narrow black guipure edging laid 
upon, not at the extreme edge of the scallop, has a charm¬ 
ing effect. Scallops answer better thau Vandykes, as the 
latter are apt to roll up at tho edges, consequently the pet¬ 
ticoat soon looks shabby. If the petticoat matches the 
dress, which is always the case with self-colored materials, 
tho scalloped edge is preferable, but if tho contrary is the 
case, then a straight hem is bettor. Tho skirts of plain 
dresses look very well trimmed with bands of a pretty con¬ 
trasting color, braided or embroidered in black. Tbeso 
bonds aro arranged at each sido of tho front breadth, and 
ore then carried around the skirt. Tho bands should in- 


I 


Rows of buttons are often tho solo trimming of paletots, 
coats, and jackets. 


CHILDREN'S FASIIION8. 

Fig. i.—Dress or White Alpaca, tor a Young Lady, 
checked with black, and trimmed with blue silk. White 
under-body, low bodice trimmed with blue. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed also with blue. 

Fig. n.—A Misses’ Dress or Gat Plaid Silk, with a black 
silk tunic ovor it. Tho front of tho bodice and the long 
sleeves aro of black. 

Fig. iil—Walking Dress rOR a Youno Ladt.—T ho petti¬ 
coat is of blue alpaca, braided in black. Tho dress, which 
is looped up over tho petticoat, is of gray alpaca, also braided 
in black. Over tbe tight, high body is worn a coat paletot, 
liko tho dress, faced with blue. Straw hat, trimmed with 
blue. 

Fig. rv.— Dress or Crimson Cashmere, trimmed with 
black velvet, for a little girl. Tho body is cut square, and 
worn over a high white body. Black hat, with a white 
plumo. 

Fig. v.—Suit or Mulberry-Colored CLOTn, for a littix 
Boy. —Tho pantaloons aro mado full to a band at the knees. 
Sack coat, richly braided. 

Fig. vi.—Dress or Blue Silk, for a little Girl—T he 
skirt is trimmed with two rows of silk box-plaited, and put 
on in scallops. Cloak of gray cloth, trimmed with toll 


crease In width as they descend the skirt, and a similar \ fringe. Scotch cap. 

trimming, which forms braces upon tbe bodice, is placed at ^ Fig. yii.— A Boy’s DBMS or Fawn-Colored Cashmere.— 
the ?dgo of the sleeve, and carried np as far as tho elbow. £ Tbe pants are short and loose. Deep jacket. 
k dress made of block silk and trimmed with bands of rich £ Figs. vm. and ix.—T he A lawn Paletot for urai 
blue silk, braided with black, is one of tho handsomest i Girls. —This paletot is in light gray cloth, with ornaments 
which we have seen this foil.” ? in brown silk. Tbe novelty of tho pattern consists in the 

Garibaldi Bodies, made of foulard, moussclinc-de-laine, or * strap-shaped strips of tbe material, which are placed on the 
cashmere, ore again worn. These bodies are not so loose as £ back, fronts, and sleeves; they are piped with brown silk, 
formerly—and do not droop over tho belt—but are made to £ slightly gathered in the middle, and trimmod with a quflb 
fit the figure closely. In fact, they are very much like a £ iug of brown ribbon. A similar quilling is placed round 
full, high body. The fronts have tucks about half an inch £ tho neck. Two long loops and ends of ribbon hang down 

in width, which look well if chain-stitched. The skirt is £ from under the strap at the back. The paletot is fastened 

fastened over the Garibaldi bodice. Epaulets arc frequently > ta front with brown gimp buttons; it is bound all round 
added to tho small bishop-sleeves, and around the throat s with brown silk. This shaped paletot is equally suitable 
there is an upright band finished off with a strip of either £ for black silk, or for a material the same os the dress, li 
white embroidered muslin or Valenciennes edging. £ made in black silk, the quillings should be bound with black 

Some or the new Dresses are cut square at tho throat, £ velvet, and a violet, blue, or bright-colored ribbon might to 

and are very becoming, but tho throat and neck, in this £ introduced in place of the black quillings. Wo givo ea* 

case, should bo pretty—and tho square quite small, and £ gravings of this paletotj front and back. 
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Lady’s Slipper Pattern—In Silk Embroidery on Black Velvet 
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“I WAS A-HUN OERED” 


BT MART Y. SPENCER. 


It was sleeting fast. Evening was falling. 
The streets were almost, deserted. < 

Suddenly a voice at my elbow said, “ I am not 
fit for work and have eaten nothing to-day.” 

I looked at the speaker. He was an able- 
bodied man, but had lost both arms by ampu¬ 
tation: he was evidently a discharged soldier. 
He was pale, too, as if from recent sickness or 
from scanty food. He had on an ol3, thread¬ 
bare coat. 

My first impulse was to give him something. 
But my coat was buttoned tight; I could not 
easily unbutton it and continue to hold my 
umbrella and book; and, to crown all, the street 
car, for which I had been waiting, at that mo¬ 
ment came up. 

“I haven’t anything to-day,” I said, turning 
from the man, and beckoning to the driver. 

I heard a sigh, as I turned, and was on the 
point of reconsidering my decision, but I re¬ 
flected that if I missed this car I should have 
to wait ten minutes in the rain. ‘‘Besides,” I 
said to myself, “somebody else will be sure to 
give him something.” 

But my heart smote me, when, on looking 
after the man, I saw him go sadly down the 
street with bent head. Once I thought of stop¬ 
ping the car, getting out, overtaking the man, 
and giving him half a dollar. But while I hesi¬ 
tated, the car passed the corner, and he was 
out of sight. It was too late. 

I did not oat my dinner, that day, with the 
usual appetite. I could not get that wan face 
out of my mind. At times the victuals seemed 
to choke me. What if he really was starving 
and no one would help him? 

All through the evening the man’s look 
haunted me. In vain my little daughter, seeing 
me so abstracted, sang her sweetest ballads. 
In vain my wife sought to “cheer me up,” as 
she said. I even dreamed of the man. If I 
had known where to find him, I would have 
Vol. XLVI.—20 


: gone, the next day, to satisfy myself that he 
had received assistance. 

But the impression gradually wore off. There 
is so much suffering, now, in great cities, that 
almost every one becomes hardened to it. I 
persuaded myself, finally, that the man had 
been helped by others. “There arc so many 
societies to aid soldiers,” I said. It was un- 
; comfortable to think otherwise. 

One morning, about four days after the in¬ 
terview, my wife was reading the paper, when 
she suddenly laid it down, and cried, “How 
shocking!” « 

I do not know how it was, but I felt a sudden 
chill. I thought instantly of that man’s wan 
faee. But I said carelessly, as I broke my egg, 

“What is it, my dear?” 

«*‘0h! such a terrible story. A discharged 
| soldier, his wife and two children, dying of 
| starvation. At least the wife is dead, and one 
! of the children not ex # pected to live. None 
j have had anything to eat for four days. They 
; were found in an old out-house. The husband 
: is said to have lost both arms at Gettysburg.” 

My hand trembled so much, that, long before 
\ my wife finished, I had been compelled to lay 

! down my egg unopened. She was looking at 
the paper and did not see me. 

I had no appetite after that. I rose imme- 
; diately, and hastened down town, for I was 
: sure this was the man whose petition I had 
j. rejected. 

I went straight to see him. I had the paper in 
my pocket, and it directed me to the miserable 
out-house, where the sufferers had been found. 

Quite a crowd had been collected outside. 

; But a policeman, at the door, permitted no one 
: to go in. He knew me, however, and on my 
;j expressing my wish, allowed me to enter. 

A sheet, furnished by some poor neighbor, 

: was spread over a still, waxen face in the 
|! corner; a little girl was sobbing beside it; and 
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COME, YE 8 MILES.-SUMMER. 


a roan, bowed with grief, sat at the foot. At $ Since that day, I have never turned away 
the sound of my footsteps he looked up. It was J from old or young, wfyo has asked alms. Better 
the same wan face I had repelled at the corner l give to a thousand who are unworthy, than re- 
of the street. > fuse one who is really in need. 


COME, YE SMILES. 


BY LIZZIE HUBBARD SEVERANCE. 


Ova proud earth-home! Should not its gleams 
Of beauty woo to happy dreams, 

Its flowers, birds, and fountains bright, 

Earth's gorgeous robes and blaze of light? 

And tears, and smiles, and loves that spring 
Adowii life's path, a radiance fling! 

To-day these way-marks, all along. 

Lead kindly back iu memory's throng. 

And treading now the old-time ways. 

What tears, what mirth, what sunshine lays 
Fill up the heart, uutil its pain 
Melts into smiles that warm again 1 


Like lutes attuned to sweetest song 
Will trill betituee of care and wrong. 

Yet, lured with rapture by the strain. 

We clasp the joy and lose the pain. 

Come, then, ye smiles, as erst of yore! 
Come radiant where tears had power! 
Come as would sunlight brighten o’er 
More beautiful the dew-washed flower! 

So shall the heart be ever free 
And happy at God’s just decree, 

And breathe the soul’s best orison, 

“ Thy will, oh, Lord I not mine, be done!" 


SUMMER. 


BT ISABEL M. FLETCHER. 


Air of balm— 

Sky of blue— 
Open buds, 

Wet with dew. 

Clouds of gold, 

Cri m son-stained. 
In the West, 

After rain. 

Drifting by 
From the lea, 
Faint blossoms. 
Fair to see. 


Air laden. 

Perfume raro-~ 
Living thus. 

Life is fair. 

Bobolinks, 

On the wing. 

O’er meadows 
Gayly sing. 

All lovely, 

Fresh and bright, 
Be*utjt»cenes 
Give delight. 
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LOVE'S FORGETFULNESS. 


BT FINLEY JOHNSON. 


The past In shadows, dark and dim. 

Rise up before my view, 

While ’midst the clouds the sun of hope 
Is faintly struggling through. 

Yet still I’m sad, for thou, dear one, 

Art absent from my side, 

And much I fear that in thy heart 
True love will not abide; 

For, mingling in gay fashion’s throng,t 
Amidst the haunts of glee, 

The scenes which there shall meet thine eye 
May drown all thoughts ef me. 


The birds os usual sing their songs. 
The lark still cleave* the sky: 

The roses bloom with fragrance sweet. 
The stars yet shine on high; 

The moonlight fells upon the stream. 
The rivulet and rill; 

The night her curtains draws around 
The forest, lea, and hill; 

The woodbine and the ivy frail 
Climb round our cottage door; 

But what are oil these things to me, 

If I am loved no more? 
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* MAUD'S SUMMER AT SARATOGA. 

BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 252 . 


CHAPTER II. 

A week passed. There was^only a slight 
scar on Maud Azlen’s wrist, as a reminder of \ 
her morning’s frolic; the men of her set still ? 
voted her a heroine; Mary Doane acted the l 
openly affectionate and the privately spiteful < 
more than ever, and helped, by every means in \ 
her power, to deepen the whispers which plenty $ 
of the women would mutter against the girl. \ 

Not that anything really had come of the ? 
matter, or was likely to. Maud was the estab- } 
lished belle of the season, and simply forced to \ 
endure both the agreeabilities and the incon- J 
veniences of that unenviable reign. ? 

Yet, somehow, the end of that day’s masque- < 
rading had dimmed a little the gilding which $ 
covered her life. Maud never looked at the 5 
scar on her wrist without remembering how, ^ 
during a few brief moments, the tide of public j 
opinion had turned against her, and the very ^ 
woman, whose life she had, perhaps, preserved, i; 
was among the first to utter words of blame. s 

True, the torrent had swept back in her favor > 
stronger than ever, but that passing ebb had \ 
shown her the mud and slime at the bottom of s 
the summer stream over which she sailed. At 5 
times she could but own to herself that most of < 
the friendship and adoration so lavishly offered \ 
were empty enough, and wonder, if any stern \ 
crisis should arrive, howflhany of the devotees 
would cling about her shrine. 

These reflections did not haunt her painfully 
—the days were too full of pleasure and excite¬ 
ment for much thought—but they would intrude 
during her rare moments of solitude and make 
her feel still more strongly that the world and 
its petty triumphs could not always satisfy or 
amuse. 

The days flew by; pleasure followed pleasure 
in snch rapid succession, that there was no pos¬ 
sibility of keeping one’s head in the least steady 
or clear. 

The hotels were as crowded with people as 
they were with flies; waiters scorned bribes 
that bore a less denomination than Five, and 
coolly watched such persons as Would not offer 
it starve gradually in the sight of well-filled 
tables. 


The crowds were varied enough; thank good¬ 
ness, I have only to do with the set to a few of 
whose members I have introduced you. As for 
the amusements or pains of the thousands of 
outsiders, they were just what they always are 
at such places. 

There were people who pushed and sought to 
make acquaintance; people who wandered about 
like grains of sand in the desert of Sahara; peo¬ 
ple who actually drank the nasty waters more 
times every day than I should wish to do in my 
whole life, as though they had insanely gone to 
Saratoga for that purpose; people who went 
about in full dress from the earliest hours of 
morning, slept in such attire, I dare say; in 
short, there were visible all the oddities and 
ridiculousness which, let Astor Bristed say 
what he pleases, are by no means confined to 
Auferican watering-places, for you shall see 
the same any day you slip over the ocean and 
do penance in England, or lose your stray 
napoleons at Baden-Baden. 

Frederick Schuyler was by no means doing 
his duty in his mother’s eyes, though he had 
become an immense favorite with the whole 
set—what Emily Stanmore thought it would be 
difficult to tell, for as yet her manners betrayed 
nothing. 

Very sweet to her heart were the words he 
had whispered the night of his arrival: 

“I ignore these long years of absence com¬ 
pletely, dear Emily; I take up my life where it 
was before they began.” 

Vague words, indeed, when not followed by 
definite explanations; but for a time Emily was 
content and happy, and so the love, which had 
been a portion of her very being from earliest 
l girlhood, grew always deeper and more strong. 
' “Are you going to ride with Emily this morn¬ 
ing, Robert?” asked his mother, as he strolled 
into her parlor. 

“I promised Miss Alien that she should try 
| Diana; I shall have to be at her side, for no 
J woman has ever ridden her.” 

“Good heavens, she will surely get her neck 
broken!” 

“But she will do it, you see.” 

“I declare, that girl grows worse everyday; 
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I used to like her, but she has been flattered , replied, and if she had stopped, it would have 
for her eccentricities till she is becoming posi- ; been well enough, too; but at sixty people don’t 
tively unwomanly.” J begin to learn discretion. “Robert worries me 

“Miss Azlen could never be that; she always ; so!” she exclaimed, 
must be a true lady.” J “What is wrong, aunty?” Emily asked, call- 

Mrs. Schuyler looked indignant. j ing her by that endearing name, as she often 

“I am glad her uncle has placed her under', did, not from any legal right, but the affection 
Mrs. Lorimer’s charge,” she went on. “I’d ; which had bound them so long, 
rather take care of a wild panther—contrasty “You are all rushing about so,” continued 
her with Emily.” J the old lady; “so insane with amusement, that 

Robert Schuyler fidgeted about the room and J I never have pn opportunity for a rational word 
made little answer. Truth to say, his thoughts • either with you or Robert.” 
were in strange confusion; a quiet, deep affec- | “Then, deary, you shall take this opportunity 

tion for Emily had been the best influence of < to have as many with me as you like,” and Eini!y 

his wayward nature for years; now this wild j knelt playfully by her side, and folded her hands 
girl had intruded herself upon his fancy and so ; in the old lady’s lap. 

disturbed his heart and bruin, that the old land-^ “You are & good girl,” said Mrs. Schuyler, 
marks by which he had marked his course were j kissing her forehead; “I don’t mean to becross 
quite swept out of sight. < with you.” 

.“I want to talk seriously with you, Robert,” ' “Indeed, I know that! But what do you 
he heard his mother say. J want to ask me, aunty?” 

lie came out of his fever-dream w'ithan effort. \ Mrs. Schuyler bent her head closer to Emily 
He knew what that tone portended—a long lcc- j and whispered, 

ture, and, pleasant as she could be when she J “How do you and Robert stand now?” 

saw fit, Mrs. Schuyler’s lectures were regular < The color rushed in a torrent to Miss Sun* 

“stunners,” as Robert knew from experience. 5 more’s forehead, and she neither moved nor 
“I hope you are not going to make a fool of j looked up. 
yourself, Robert!” she exclaimed, sharply; “you J “Has he spoken, dear?” whispered her com* 
are not a boy.” * panion. * 

“No, ma’am,” he replied, with meekness > Emily made a sign which answered plainly 
enough—a wonder, too, for his temper did ^ as words could have done. Within the past 
not possess much of that saintly quality; but, < few days she had begun to think of the singular 
as I have said, the thiug was, his mind was in 1 footing on which she and Robert stood, to be 
a state of such confusion that lie had neither J filled with a vague trouble and impatience, but 
arguments nor auger ready to offer in opposi- J had quieted herself by saying that it was quite 
tion to his mother’s arguments. $ right ho should wait a little before speaking 

“ Emily has loved you for years,” the old lady s more. Now, in her excitement and annoyance, 
went on; “she is rich, handsome, and a better j Mrs. Schuyler had done the very thing which, 
girl never lived. I’m not blind—you’re making i in another’s case, site would have deemed Buck 
a goose of yourself about that Maud—she’s a , mad folly—heightened Emily’s perplexity int* 

flirt —she don’t care for any man-” J sudden action by her inquiry, which proved 

“My dear mother!” ^ that she, too, had been anxious and doubtful. 

“Don’t interrupt me! I say, if you are going £ “It’s just that Maud Azlen with her abomm* 

to disregard your old promises, and thereby * able coquetries!” exclaimed Mrs. Schuyler, 
break Emily’s heart, I’d rather die at once!” J thinking aloud, for she would rather hare hit* 
Robert was growing impatient and vexed. £ ten her tongue out than uttered the words. 
“Will you listen to me, mother?” n But they had been spoken; the key-note 

“No; I’ll say what is on my mind.” ! struck, and every fibre in Emily’s frame re* 

“Then I’ll claim the same privilege,” he re -} sponded in arch discord. Only a moment 
torted, hotly, and you know enough of human \ wild thought, during which her unrest of the 
nature to Bee that a quarrel was imminent. | past days took shape, and a thousand trifles, 
Luckily Emily entered at that moment, and \ before disregarded, rushed in to swell the tide, 
Robert rushed away with a hurrieii excuse about \ and then the girl had called up that pride wm 
some engagement with somebody. j I believe would support a woman—I t* 1640 

“Have you one of your headaches?” Emily j worthy of the name—through the tortures 
asked. 5 the rack, where it was her soul’s secret that 

“No, dear; I am well enough,” the old lady % had to guard. 
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“That girl has no heart,” Mrs. Schuyler 
went on, “except for her horses and dogs— 
unwomanly I call such conduct as hers.” 

Emily Stanmore could speak now. 

“You are ‘doing Maud the greatest possible 
wrong,” she said; “she is noble and generous 
beyond any description.” 

By this time Mrs Schuyler had recovered her 
balance; she remembered the absolute madness 
of speaking as she had done; the only thing 
now was to patch matters up with all care. 

“I dare say, Emily, dear! It’s a pity for the 
poor girl she has no one to advise her, that’s 
all! As for Fred’s attentions to her, why, they 
don’t signify a straw; where his heart is-” 

“$Jced not be a question between us,” inter¬ 
rupted Emily, with a calmness which afterward 
astonished herself. “We won’t talk again on 
this subject, please.” 

She said it so quietly, yet with such grave 
reproof in her tone, that Mrs. Schuyler was a 
little awed, and that was a thing which had 
rarely happened in the course of her long life. 

“My dear, I never meant!” she exclaimed; 
“how can I explaifi?” 

“You cannot,” said Emily; “there is no 
need.” 

“But I must—you will think harshly of Fred 
—I shall have made trouble.” 

“I shall think harshly of no one, dear Mrs. 
Schuyler; there will be no trouble whatever.” 

She spoke very calmly, kissed her friend’s 
cheek, and rose from her knees as Mrs. Schuy¬ 
ler’s maid entered, an interruption which en¬ 
abled her to get away at once. 

Mrs. Schuyler snapped at her faithful old 
Mary as it was human nature to do, then grew 
composed at the sight of some letters she 
brought, and finally soothed herself with the 
belief that, after all, she had done no harm; 
Emily was not jealous, Fred would come to his 
senses, and the match, on which she had set all 
the hopes of her approaching age, would be set¬ 
tled happily at last. 

In one of the halls Emily encountered Mrs. 
Doanc. 

“We are going to the bowling-alley,” said 
she; “Dinsmore and the rest are waiting down 
stairs—do come.” 

“I must write some letters first.” replied 
Emily. 

“Well, take your own way! Fred Schuyler 
and Ma#d Axlen are flirting under the trees; 
how that girl does go on!” 

“You will still see on her wrist the scar she 
got in saving you,”, retorted Emily, coura¬ 
geously. 


“Good gracious!” said Mrs. Doanc; “I do 
think the fuss about that performance has been 
utterly ridiculous—I wasn’t in the least bit of 
danger! Anyway, I was obliged—but I shall 
call her a flirt—I tell her she is! I say she is 
flirting with Fred, and I have a shrewd guess 
at what his mother’s wishes were at least.” 

“I know nothing about either,” said Emily, 
with perfect composure, though under the full 
battery of Mrs. Doane’s eyes; “so I will go on 
to my letters.” 

She hurried away, and succeeded in reaching 
her room without further interruption. 

Had she been mistaken?—had she cherished 
a drearrt which met with no return? Her very 
soul grew sick at the bare idea; all her womanly 
delicacy was up in arms at the revolting thought. 

She was thankful to remember bow guarded 
she had been in every conversation with Mrs. 
Schuyler during all those years; her timidity 
had saved her, at least, the shame and mortifi¬ 
cation of having her secret fully known. If he 
did not love her—if those youthful pledges had 
lost their weight in the life which had since in¬ 
tervened—if those last letters bad only been 
written from the tenderness left of an old 
dream—at least she should bo able to bear her 
suffering without the added pain of enduring 
sympathy and curious inquiries from any 
human being. 

She paused in her hurried walk to look out 
of the window; the first sight which met her 
eyes was Maud and Schuyler, moving slowly 
back and forth among the trees, absorbed in 
eager conversation. 

One long glance, then Emjly pulled the cur* 
tains down and turned away. 

Was he daring to trifle with her, or was he 
trying to show her that he considered there 
was no bond between them, or was. it all a 
wretched mistake? 

One thing was certain. She would invent 
some excuse for leaving the place. If she was 
mistaken—if the future was to hold anything 
in common for them, he must seek her. She 
could trust neither Mrs. Schuyler’s sympathy 
nor discretion. If he loved Maud Azlen—Maud, 
the girl whom she had taken into her heart, 
petted and admired for her rare talents, her 
nameless charms—no, it was all blackness and 
chaos, and she would not think. 

Down she sat, and her tears must have way, 
but after that she was more calm. Verily, Mrs. 
Schuyler had muddied the stream effectually 
with her haste and vexation; it was an even 
chance, now, whether by the time it cleared all 
the precious gems at the.bottom, the beautiful 
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flowers on the margin would not be swept 
utterly away. 

In the meantime, Maud and Schuyler con¬ 
tinued their walk and their conversation, quite 
forgetful of everything beside in its interest. ^ 

Something which had been in her mind ever j 
since his arrival, Maud, with all her bravery, had < 
only just found courage to say. Their former > 
meeting had not received the slightest allusion; l 
it was Maud’s place to speak and thank him. s 
She had not done so, and, though he had greeted j 
her ns a perfect stranger, that brief past had J 
made unavoidably a bond between them, whiclr^ 
had hurried them on toward intimacy all the J 
more rapidly from that very silence and se¬ 
crecy. 

The matter was simple enough. I dare say i 
you will blame Maud, though I do not in the ' 
least. It was while she was in Paris, at school, \ 
the carnival balls were taking place, and the j 


girls knew just enough about them to be per- } 
fectly mad to witness one, though they had no * 
clear idea of what they were to seo. J 

But every day the desire grew, and the two i 
girls with whom Maud was most intimate, and \ 
an English teacher, not much older, an^ to tho { 
ftill as flighty as themselves, did nothing but j; 
think and talk, till Maud took the matter in her J 
own hands and declared that go they would and $ 
boukl. J 

It was all settled; they were supposed to pass s 
the night at a friend’s of Maud, and to the ball J 
they went, secure in their disguise, and crazy } 
for the new sensation. 5 

It was very different from their expectations, j 
They were frightened almost out of their senses J 
by the mad confusion, the conversation ad- ij 
dressed to them, and wanted to get away and i 
couldn’t; were whirled through one or two < 
waltzes, and were almost bereft of their wits \ 
by tho time they found an opportunity to steal < 
away unpursued. \ i 

Then up swept a crowd, and Maud got sepa- < 
rated from tho others. Somebody accidentally ? 
knocked her mask off—brave as she was, she $ 
nearly fainted—when, as good luck would have \ 
it, Robert Schuyler saw her, guessed from her < 
trouble something of the difficulty she was in, } 
and helped her out of the pandemonium. ^ 

Before she could thank him, they met the ^ 
poor governess, who had placed the other girls s 
in the carriage and rushed back in search of j 
Maud, and she was hurried away, requiring all ^ 
her courage to support her friends, who were J 
ready for hysterics and spasms, and certain j 
their secret would be discovered. So, this morn- ^ 
ing, Maud Baid quite suddenly, l 


“You must think me a very ungrateful per¬ 
son, Mr. Schuyler.” 

“And why, please?” 

“I have allowed all these days to go on and 
never thanked you for your kindness on that 
dreadful night.” 

“Don’t even mention it! I am amply repaid 
by having even a show of a secret between us.” 

“But I wish to explain,” she went on, blush¬ 
ing a good deal, though she could not help 
laughing, too, as she looked back. “I am afraid 
you will think me as bold and careless as many 
people here do, so I want to explain how I hap¬ 
pened to be at that wretched ball.” 

She told the story easily enough, with a dash 
of humor that was inimitable, and Robert 
Schuyler laughed heartily, thinking her more 
fascinating than ever, with too much love of 
frolic in his own nature not to understand the 
impulse which had directed the whole affair. 

It was a pleasant morning they were passing, 
not a flirtation, as most young people under¬ 
stand the word, but the more dangerous for that. 

All his life Robert Schuyler had been too much 
the creature of impulse—that chance meeting 
in the opera-house had been a sort of romance 
he could not forget—finding Maud on his arrival 
at the Springs, a beautiful, courted girl, with 
that episode making an unavoidable confidence 
between them, it was not strange that he had 
just gone on through the bright days without 
pausing to think whither the current was bear¬ 
ing him. 

The very depth of Emily’s feeling had made 
her appear almost cold—the peculiar circum¬ 
stances in which she was placed—Schuyler’s 
delaying a clear settlement of their affairs at 
first, because no favorable opportunity offered, 
all had helped to bring forward the present 
crisis. 

This morning, when Robert left his mother, 
irritated, but startled into consciousness by her 
words, he had said to himself, 

“I believe the girl is ice; after all, perhaps, 
she doesn’t care for me—only waiting an oppor¬ 
tunity to tell mo so.” 

For the time, at least, he was ready enough 
to believe what he said; then he met Maud on 
the piazza, and the walk had followed, and there 
had been no thought in his mind beyond the 
pleasure of the moment. 

“You see I am a lenient father confessor. 
Miss Azlen,” he said, when they had done mak¬ 
ing merry over her story. 

“I am sure most men would not have behaved 
as well since as you have,” she said, with her 
natural frankness. 
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“Then you do hold me a little higher, in your 5 
opinion, than'the crowd you were condemning I 
last night?” 5 

“What did I say?” \ 

“Talking of men who led useless lives—daq- jj 
dies—all of us who were near, in. fact.” $ 

“But you mean to make your life different,” j 
she said, earnestly; “something better and \ 
more worthy your talents.” J 

Oh! dear, how passion and impulse will get \ 
the advantage of our wise resolutions, of what 5 
we know to be right, yes, even of our sense of J 
duty and” honor! 1 

Schuyler forgot Emily Stanmore just then—s 

forgot the dream which had been a saving light $ 
in his reckless youth—forgot everything except \ 
the strange, enthralling creature at his side, \ 
with her proud soul looking forth from her eyes, | 
and the nameless fascination which made her ^ 
so dangerous, and his voice sank almost to a J 
whisper as he said, \ 

“You might make of it and me just what yoyi \ 
•hose.” \ 

I cannot tell what would have followed, and J 

I am glad I can’t, for they were getting on very ; 
perilous ground, and I don’t wish you to con- \ 
sider Robert a rascal; for, luckily, the ten-pin; 
players intruded upon them and brought them ) 
rudely back to the safe level of every-day life. \ 
Alone in her room, that night, those words ? 
were ringing in Maud Azlen’s ear; ah, very i 
sweet they sounded, and the courted belle , the $ 
prpud, daring creature, whom all admired and ' 
so many condemned, was lost in the brightness i 
of a dream which made her all wojpanly gentle- { 
ness. \ 

Never before had he said so much. Those \ 
words had torn away the veil and showed her * 
wlieje her heart stood! j 

The old visions had found an aim; the old \ 
pride wn9 softened and Subdued; wondering ats 
herself, ashamed almost at her own weakness, $ 
Maud knew the truth now—she loved this man, S 
with his eager eyes and passionate voice, his f 
honest acknowledgment of a misspent youth, 5 
his wayward fancies and noble impulses—she; 

loved him! { 

That beautiful first dream like unto which life I 

has nothing to offer for brightness and fresh- t 
ness—nine times out of ten fleeting as the spring 5 
sunshine—but so beautiful still! Maud was lost ? 
far in its depths, and there was no one to warn { 
her of the danger she ran—of the choice she \ 
might have to make between sacrifice and i 
wrong! Verily, her queenly graces, and the j 
pomp and sway in which her life had gone on, j 
had led her near blaok waters, beneath which * 


she might see disappear the last wreck of 
royalty, with which she had so proudly crowned 
herself. 

And not far off,, Emily Stanmore was trying 
to look the future in the face and descry her 
fate—to decide whether she was to give up the 
brightness of her youth, and learn to forget, 
perhaps to despise, the man who had held her 
heart in his keeping for so many years. 

You may fancy that Schuyler was not more 
comfortable, and so the night closed over rest¬ 
lessness, trouble, and Maud’s summer dreams, 
and no man should be able to prophesy an 
ending either for the one or the other. 


CHAPTER III. 

The season was passing—the rush and whirl 
increased daily—it was the maddest summer 
even veterans in the field could remember. 

Mrs. Doane was constantly pushing Maud for¬ 
ward to the front of all sorts of wild freaks, 
and abusing her behind her back; but, as a sort 
of retribution, Dinsmore treated her coquetries 
with his old carelessness—and Sunday would 
come, once in seven days, and Mr. Doane would 
come with it. I need only say that at dinner he 
always insisted there was a draft, and never got 
through the meal without pulling out a red silk 
handkerchief, with yellow spots, and putting it 
over his bald head. You have an idea of the 
man at once—and you can fancy madame’s 
feelings! 

Just then, while^ the gayeties were at their 
height—Maud’s dream roaring higher, until it 
usurped the place of heaven itself in her eyes 
—Schuyler’s blind thoughtlessness and utter 
infatuation carrying him farther on—his mother 
going out of her senses twenty times everyday, 
and Emily’s heart growing colder and colder— 
that last-named young lady was suddenly called 
from the spot. 

A venerable relative of her mother had been 
appointed bishop for China, and was to start at 
once on the long voyage, with Canton for the 
first, and heaven for the prospective port. It 
was absolutely necessary that Emily should go 
to see him off, and even spend the last days with 
him and his dear cold wife. 

The letter had been delayed, so that her in¬ 
tention was only declared an hour or two before 
it was time for the train. As luck would have 
it, Mrs. Schuyler had just sprained her ankle, 
and Emily would not listen to her proposal that 
Fred should accompany her on the journey. 

So there was only opportunity for a brie! 
parting between the young pair. But Emily 
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found comfort in the kindness and considera- j “Sorry to spoil your amiable interpretation/* 
tion he displayed; her heart thrilled at the last J returned Maud. “I shall do it because I never 
warm pressure of his hand. ' saw the horse yet which I could not manage. 

But just then up came Ma^ud, with her loving j and because-” 

words and caresses. Emily could not help it, \ “What is the other reason?’* asked Dins- 
she actually shrank from her with a keen feel- s more. “It’s only fair to give it.** 
ing of bitterness. I “Because I want to,” she added, so archly 

The train was off. Emily had started on her 5 that everybody laughed in spite of themselves, 
journey, divided between the thought of Fred’s J Schuyler bent over her and said, in a low 
last look and the right of Maud standing near j voice, 

him in her proud’lovcliness. Well, by the time j “I wish you would give it up; she really is 
she returned, everything could be decided—she ' not safe.” 

would rest on that thought. j “Are you afraid for your horse?’* she 

Out of very kindness of heart, Maud spent ij asked, 
as much time in Mrs. Schuyler’s rooms as pos- \ “You know it is only of you I.think. My 
sible, and though that good woman really longed J God, I should kill myself if anything happened 
to flay her alive for all her unconscious sins, she j to you!” 

oould not help being obliged for her attention— The passion in his voice made her growpalfe; 
into the bargain, she could at least in that way J she would have yielded—she could not have op- 
keep an eye over what was going on; for if > posed him then; but Mrs. Doane was on the 
Maud stayed, Fred was sure not to be far off. jj watch and cried out, 

There had been no further words spoken be- I; . “Oh, ho! Mr. Dinsmore, you’ll lose your bet! 
tween them like the unguarded ones which had 5 : Mr. Schuyler has decided she ought not to ride 
rushed from Schuyler’s lips that morning. He J the beast; so there’s an end of the matter, of 
was trying to be careful, holding fast to his ^ course.” 

frail reeds of good resolves, but they bent more s “Pray, don’t suppose I share in your yield- 
weakly every day under his hands. s ing disposition, Mrs. Doane,** said Maud, in a 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Doane, one morning, as v tone which made Dinsmore smile and the lady 
a party were collected in Mrs..Schuyler’s apart-J wince. “Mr. Schuyler, please to order the 
ments; “you have never ridden Frederick’s $ horses—I am agoing to ride the Princess this 
horse yet, Maud; I kuew you were afraid all J very morning.’* 

the while.” J There was no help for it—nobody was able 

Maud threw back her stately head and curled $ to manage her now. Dinsmore and the fast 
her lip. ^ men applauded—Schuyler was divided between 

“Exonerate Miss Azlen,” said Schuyler. “On s admiration and dread—the women fluttered and 
the day appointed, the Princess was somewhat $ exclaimed—but Maud’s resolution was taken, 
lame, and since then one has had no time to \ and so everybody rushed away to make ready 
think of anything.” jt for a ride. 

“The Princess?” repeated Mrs. ■ Schuyler, ^ Most of the party were mounted. The story 
wonderingly. • J had gone abroad—the horse was well known— 

“Don’t you know,” explained Mr9. Doane, s so carriages w'ore out and all the world waiting 
“that your son has changed the name of his J to see the trial, when Maud descended the stair- 
mare from Diana to Princess—a compliment to \ case on Schuyler’s arm. 

Tennyson’s Maud there?” >. She had never thought of such publicity— 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Schuyler, and that was all; < never dreamed that Mary Doane and a host of 


but Fred, at least, understood the inflection of j 
voice. J 

“What do you say to trying her this morn- J 
ing, Miss Azlen?” asked Dinsmore. “I have a < 
bet on your success.” j 

“I am ready,” she replied. \ 

“Don’t do it, Maud,” pleaded several, and < 
Mrs. Schuyler atnong them. “She will breaks 
your neck.” ; 

“Six Cassandras assailing me at once!” cried J 
Maud. ; 

“She’ll doit out of bravado,” said Mrs. Doane. i 


tabbies would stir up all Saratoga to come and 
watch her; but she would not give way now. 

She walked out on the piazza, looking her 
best and her proudest, and the groom led up 
Diana—a beautiful animal, quiet enough just 
then, but with a restless devil in her eye which 
is not good to see either in the eyes of horse or 
man. 

When the attempt was first proposed, Schuyler 
privately had the groom exercising the newly 
christened Princess, with a blanket flung over 
his leg9 to accustom her to a lady’s skirt. It 
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was just possible now, with a firm hand and 
nerves of steel, that Maud might go through 
the ordeal in safety. 

Maud was in the saddle, and the reins in her 
hand. The Princess only put up her ears a 
little, and east a somewhat larger devil out of 
her eyes. 

Off they started. In full sight of the hotel 
and the crowd was a loaded cart; straight for 
it made the beast, for if there was a possibility 
of a leap, the devil in Diana forced her to 
take it. ' 

“Let her go,” said Schuyler; “you can do 
it, and you can’t hold her.” 

Over the cart went the mare, in a way that 
would have done a fox-hunter’s heart good, 
Maud sitting firm as a rock.; and, of course, 
the lookers-on believed it was her doing, and 
tongues wagged louder than ever—the women 
vowing she was a monstrosity, and the men 
swearing she was the only woman in the world 
worth living or dying for. 

On they dashed; the Princess flying like the 
wind, Schuyler close beside, and the others 
doing their utmost at least to keep within their 
sight. But there was no hope of that when the 
demon of a mare was on her mettle, and it 
really seemed as if she was animated by a por¬ 
tion of Mrs. Doane’s spite that day. 

They had ridden several miles, and the rest 
of the party were a goodly distance out of 
sight, when the Princess chose to pretend fear 
of a load of hay that was driving into a barn, 
reared, plunged, and finally shook Maud off as ? 
if she had been a kitten, then stood perfectly ^ 
still and allowed them to catch her bridle. ;» 

“I’m not hurt,” cried Maud, trying to rise 
as Schuyler sprang fYom his saddle with a l 
groan. “Don’t let them know; say I was? 
tired, and we stopped.” \ 

Then a sudden faintness came over her, and ^ 
her head sank on Schuyler’s shoulder. > 

“I’ll give you ten dollars,” said Schuyler to? 
the men who had come out of the barn and the < 
house opposite, “if you say that the lady dis-> 
mounted.” | 

“All right,” was the answer, and Schuyler? 

rushed up the yard to the cottage, carrying his | 
burthen. 

Maud’s eyes were closed; she could not speak, 
but through all her faintness she beard his pas- ; 
sionato moan, 

“My heart’s darling! My life, my all!” 

# She was in the house—the women were busy :j 
bathing her forehead—in a few moments she ; 
could sit up and find her voice. 

' “I am well now,” she said. \ 



; “Rest a little,” pleaded Schuyler; “they will 
: not get here for some moments yet.” 

I He did not speak again. Maud stole one 

> glance at his agitated face and leaned back in 
: her chair, her eyes closed, all memory gone 
; but the echo of thoso passionate words he had 
• uttered as he clasped her so fervently to his 
; breast. 

: Before long, in came the men with informa- 

s tion that the party were approaching. Schuyler 
; slipped a bill into the hand of one and went 
out to meet his friends., 

“What’s this?” cried a dozen voices, as they 
dashed up. 

> “Has Maud had a fall?” demanded Mrs. 
\ Doane. 

\ Schuyler cursed her in his heart of hearts, 
I in a way that was neither respectful nor reli¬ 
gious, but he said, gayly, 

“She rode like an amazone—the Princess re- 
s cognized a mistress! I persuaded her to dis¬ 
mount and go into the house to rest. She ought 
not to ride any farther.” 

“No, indeed!” gaid Dinsmore. “Well, she 
is the bravest creature in the world.” 

Even Mrs. Doane could find no spiteful word 
to say, so, as the next best thing, she cried, 

“Let’s go in and beg some milk.” 

So the whole crowd dismounted and trooped 
into the house, where they found Maud, appa¬ 
rently as calm as a summer morning, sipping 
fresh milk with great equanimity. 

“Weil,” said Mrs. Doane, “I shall expect to 
see you come out as Boadicea or Charlotte Cor- 
day next.” 

“Thanks!” retorted Maud. “Did you hope 
to find me with a broken back?” 

The men were in the dust at her feet, and 
even most of the women ready to worship her 
for the time; but Maud was only conscious of 
one desire—to be away, alone in her room, 
that she might close her eyes and listen clearly 
to the echo of the words which still thrilled 
through her soul. 

In the meantime, the party upset the house 
and drove the farmer’s femininely mad with 
demands for eatables; but as the reward was 
liberal, they were Yankees enough to be de¬ 
cently civil through it all. 

Schuyler came up to Maud. 

“You will drive back in Mrs. Hunter’s car¬ 
riage,” he said; “you will be ill after so much 
exertion.” 

But Dinsmore clamored that he would not 
lose his bet, Mrs. Doane began to sneer, and 
the consequence was Maud mounted the mare 
and her devils again. 
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But all the way back the Princess behaved v And at a private dinner, given that day by 
like a lamb, giving Maud time to think what a <j Dinamore to the set, they drank Maud’s health, 
careless, reckless thing she had done, and what ^ “three times three,” and crowned her queen, 
new foundations she had laid for the belief in \ and not even one moment was there given to 
her boldness and unwomanly daring. jj thoughts. 

But she read no reproof in Schuyler’s eyes— < Robert Schuyler was by her side, oblivious 
there was no opportunity for private conversa- \ as she to all the world but the fever-dream of 
tion—but she saw that he was only full of ad- $ the hour, the most eager in his homage, the 
miration for her bravery and gratitude for her s foremost in every species of intoxicating adu- 
escape; so she put by her self-condemnation to J lation—and Emily, poor Emily! was to return 
another season and listened only to that new > that very night, 
voice in her heart. . , > (to be concluded.; 


THOUGHTS. 

BY A. J. ADELAIDE. 


Weart and shadowy seem the years, 

Crowded with longing, and spanned by pain. 

As I go buck to the dim sun past. 

Over the links of memory's chain: 

Back to the homestead loved of yore, 

Low, and rambling, and flecked with moss; 

Bright green ivy vines over the porch 
Beaching their wandering arms across. 

Checkered with trouble the time has proved, 
"Worldly pleasures have slowly crept in; 

Oh! for an hour in my childhood's home— 

I am so tired of pomp and sin! 

Cluster around the dear old rooms. 

Faces that brightened tho long ago; 

I would return to the cloudless days, 

Ere I had tasted of wrong and woe. 

Why do you tarry? I’m faint and sad! 

Why do you wait when I cease to roam? 

Calmly linger away from my view 
When I am famished for love and home ? 


<; Ah! they are gone, the dear ones all, 

S Daisies spangle the lowly graves; 

< Strangers wander those hallowed rooms— 

l 1 am alone on the drifting waves! 

? Bver alone! How the heartaches crowd! 
s What are riches and flatteries now? 

< Gladly I’d give them to once more feel 

5 A mother's fingers over my brow. 

s Precious mother! the yoars seem long 

< Since I knelt by your side to pray; 

> Nevermore I’ll be happy as then, 

s Under the roof of that homestead gray. 

s Nevermore? ThereTi a valley of light. 

Care-free and sweet, where the pardtfnod stray; 
§ Faith is pointing, with radiant hand, 
s Where the loving ones beckon away. 

? Blest Ih> that thought of endless rest, 
s How it lightens each earthly bond I 

< Oh! may the wanderer one day roam 
* Over the emerald shores beyond I 
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Guttle zephyrs, blow ye lightly 
O’er the place where sleeps the dead, 
Where tha moon-beams, shining brightly, 
Hover round the narrow bed; 

For where yonder ivy creeps, 

Is the place where Ella sleeps. 

While she lived, she knew but gladness 
Every joy was all her own; 

But the night of grief and sadness, 

When her spirit hence had flown, 

Came upon us—thus we weep 
Over her that now doth sleep. 

Angel-wings have borne her spirit 
To a purer land above. 

Where the blest forc’cr inherit 
All the Father’s holy lov^— 

And while love its vigils keeps, 

In the grave sweet Ella sleeps. 


> When the night of death came o’er her, 

^ And her eyes began to close, • 

£ Happy dreams went on before her, 

*! Calling her to sweet repoee; 

< And she fell in slumber deep, 

J; Leaving us below to weep. 

Then we laid hor little fingers ' 

$ Quietly across her breast; 

I Often now her mera’ry lingers. 

As if by divine behest: 

And though her reward she reaps, 

We will mourn her while she sleeps. 

Ij 

I Then, sweet zephyrs, whisper lightly 

O’er that sacred, hallowed spot, 

Where the moon-beams sparkle brightly— 
Ab! it cannot be forgot! 

For where yonder ivy creeps. 

Is the place where Ella sleeps. 


t 
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MY TYRANT. 


BY B. B. RIPLEY 

There is no slavery, I assert it,‘like that of i Arthur—well,-he was my master, then and 
a great passion. Hear, in evidence, this story 5 always. One day, ail devotion; the next, scarce 
of my youth. } a word or look for me. One hour I was certain 

It was my misfortune to be, in some sort, an of his meaning; five minutes alter distracted by 
heiress. People now-a-days might smile at the ^ doubt or jealousy. Men ploy at that game as 
term as applied to the owner of a score of thou- \ well as women, and feed their vanity on the 
sands, but it was different then. The uncle ^ suffering of those who love them. So, when 
with whom I lived regarded me as a tempting \ once I knew his heart was mine, I became in 
prize for fortune-hunters, and was continually ^ that moment utterly and completely blest. No¬ 
on his guard against them. So when Arthur 5 thing else appeared to have the slightest conse- 
Egerton, handsomer than Antinous, with a ne- j! quence or meaning; even the separation which 
glected profession, and no visible means of sup- > had been decreed us hardly seemed a thing of 
port, made petition for my hand, he was at onco \ import. 

rejected. “No,” was the answer he received, < Papa had left me very dependent on my 
nor was there much attempt at softening by > uncle’s will. If he judged it best, I was to be 
graciousness of manner its unpleasant purport. \ put in possession of my fortune when I came 
This was of a morning in the library. The l of age; but if circumstances rendered such 
night before, in the parlor, there had been a 5 action inexpedient in his view, it was to be 
very different reply. That, my uncle con- j held in trust till my thirtieth birthday, uncle 
sidered, amounted to just nothing at all. Ceci- \ Richard meanwhile making me such allowance 
lia was a child, a goose; the idea of a girl of J from it as he thought most fitting, 
seventeen deciding on her destiny! The thing l I don’t know what I expected. I never 
was not to be thought of for a moment; the \ dreamed of defying the authority I had yielded 
young man had been sent about his business; J to my whole life through. I thought we would 
it was all ended. \ wait, something would happen in our favor; 

I sent aunt Helen down to plead forme. She \ meanwhile we loved! But this did not satisfy 
went unwillingly, and returned in disgrace. J Arthur; would not satisfy most men, perhaps. 
She might as well have requested Niagara not < He found means to see me, he pleaded his cause 
to leap into the abyss. $ with ardor, and my own heart echoed his en- 

“Make her understand it thoroughly!” was s treaties. Instead of giving him up, I promised 
his parting injunction. “It is settled beyond $ myself to him forever. On the most absolute 
recall. She has heard my reasons, but does | secrecy he insisted; till I was my own mistress 
not choose to recognize their force. No matter. J none must know the tie between us. But how- 
Five years hence she will thank me for saving j ever we might seem to other eyes, we were, in 
her from tfcat man. I do not forbid her treat- i truth, affianced lovers. My uncle suspected 
ing him civilly when they meet; there is no 5 nothing; his commands had not been disputed, 
need of publishing the affair. Fortunately ho J and he supposed them strictly carried out. 
will leave the place in a few weeks, and then < Arthur left us, as had been expected. In a 
everything will be exactly as it was before.” $ large country town, not far away, there was an 
I looked from the w’indow. Spring was green- $ opening for a lawyer, and he wished to fill it. 
ing the meadows, brightening the sky, making j: Then my courage began to fail. I missed the 
the sunshine golden. “Why doesn’t He change J daily food of looks and tones, sweeter, it may 
the season?” I thought; “turn the clouds gray $ be, because stolen. Conscience troubled me; 
again, freeze the streams, cover the earth with < every kind word from my uncle accused me of 

snow? It would be as easy. ‘Exactly as it i disobedience and deceit. Finally, Igrewjeal- 

was before?’ Never.” t ous, Arthur was so eminently handsome and 

For you see I was too happy for that. It had \ attractive; I nothing to remark upon. Of 
been a painful winter. I had not loved un- 5 course, he must be everywhere sought for and 

sought, but I had loved when sought. And { admired; and in return he must admire. What 
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was there to keep me in his mind? I could not \ him a profound courtesy. “It is only in her 
write to him, dared not hear from him. He \ absence I could hope to reign.”. But my spirits 
would forget me! And at that thought I was £ rose at the little tribute, for I thought, “Maybe 
wild. \ Arthur will like me, too.” 

One day a letter came from Netty Burroughs, j It is hardly possible for a girl of my age, new 
Now, at any rate, I should have news of— \ to society, to be so oppressed with care that a 
Arthur. They lived in the same town, and she, > large and brilliant party will not afford her 
a gay little coquette, would never omit the men- \ something of pleasure and excitement. As we 
tion of such game. This is what I read: s entered the great house blazing with light, 

“Mr. Egerton comes out in a new light; I? caught the hum of many voices, and beheld the 
used to think him rather stately and reserved, \ pervading festal air, I could not be otherwise 
but here he dances a great deal, and is the \ than happy. Arthur was here; somewhere in 
gayest of the gay. Don’t imagine, though, that > this gay scene we should meet, and it needed 
I get the benefit of the change. He is univer- \ only his presence to transform it to ft region of 
sally gallant, still there is a bright, particular { enchantment. 

star; Annie Munro, a very pretty girl, and \ The dressing-room was tenanted by ladies in 
frightfully accomplished. I was at a party s various stages of preparation. Some were let- 
with them the other night. Great devotion on jj ting down the skirts which had been carefully 
the gentleman’s part, very gracious acceptance i; pinned up to avoid all detriment to their fresh- 
on the lady’s. Every one says it will be a ^ ness; some stood erect and breathless, while 
match, and I think it looks that way myself, j* anxious sisters or mammas labored at that 
Mr. Egerton and Dirck Lansing! Isn’t it too 5 lowest hook which is the tug of war. The bu- 
bad that twice in one season I should have to l reaus were surrounded by nymphs in disheveled 
console myself with remembering the quality £ tresses, and, as I watched their toils, I inwardly 
of the fish that are Uft in the sea?” \ rejoiced in my own completed coiffure. 

I threw down the letter in a passion of in- Just as we were about to descend there wag 
jured feeling. So this was the way he consoled j a fresh arrival; a mother and daughter, appa- 
himself for our separation; this the fashion in \ rently. The younger lady caught my eye at 
which he passed the time while I was suffering? \ once by the beautiful and intelligent expression 
A proper pride, I dare say, would have kept me * of her face. Her wrappings thrown aside, she 
dignified and silent. Instead of that I felt I £ appeared a figure of about the middle height 
must see him, must know if I were, in truth, so s and delicately made; her dress of some light, 
heartlessly forgotten. I wrote him a letter to ? shining material, with innumerable flounces, 
announce my coming; a queer mixture it must ^ seemed woven of frost-work and silver. Her 
have been of reproach and fondness; and a day \ slight yet rounded arms and graceful neck were 
or two after the stage left me at Mr. Burroughs’ \ entirely unadorned, nor did they need any other 
door. < ornament than their own exceeding fairness. 

Netty was absent, as it happened, but her | “Miss Munro,” whispered Mrs. Burroughs; 
mother came out to meet me, full of friendly \ “and the elder lady is her mother. A splendid 
welcomes. \ woman of her age; you’ll not see such hair and 

“And it is so fortunate,” she said, “that you l teeth on half the girls in the room. As for her 
are just in time for Mrs. Wood’s party. A good ? complexion, they do say she helps that a little, 
cup of tea will set you up, after your ride, and * I must make you acquainted with them both.” 
put you in spirits to dress for the occasion.” \ Introductions ensued, and we all went down 
I took unheard-of pains with my toilet. \ together. 

Anxiously I scanned the mirror when it was \ Glancing about with studied carelessness, I 
complete. Dark eyes, raven braids, a face l presently discovered Arthur. My blood thrilled, 
girlish, simple, tender. Would they charm, I \ my heart quickened its beat, but I did my best 
wondered, the only one I cared to charm? I to seem unconscious. Not so my companion. 

Down stairs I gained a little courage. Mr. I “There is Mr. Egerton,” she said, quietly. 
Burroughs looked up from the evening papers “Do you know him? He lived in Hillside for- 
as I came in. I merly, I believe.” 

“Heyday, Miss Cecy!” he exclaimed, “what^ “Oh! yes, we were acquainted,” I replied, 
pink-and-pearly vision have we here? Upon s and, with a little glow of triumph, said to my- 
my word, it's well Netty is away, or there would \ self that she would presently see whether we 
be a strife for empire to-night.” \ knew each other or not. No doubt she ex* 

“ Thank you,” I said, laughing, as I made v pected to engross him, as at the party Netty 
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had written of, but she would find out her mis- ^through ferny dells; hand clasped in hand, 
take. jj heart linked to heart, they passed along. The 

Arthur ere long approached us; me he greeted ^ song ended, but the reverie held me still, 
with politeness, Miss Munro with an air of ^ I was roused by Arthur’s approach. At last 
friendly intimacy. Their conversation was easy jj we should be together, at last I should be 
and familiar. Both from time to time addressed ^ happy! 

a word to me, as if desirous to include me in j, “For heaven’s sake, Cecilia,” he said, stoop- 
their party, yet I could not but feel, with a > ing toward me and speaking with ill-concealed 
Strange surprise, that if it were any one but $ displeasure, “do affect a little animation, if you 
Arthur, I should feel myself unmistakably de \ can’t feel any. Don't sit like a sentimental 
trop. \ statue all the evening!” , 

“Have you brought your music?” he asked, | My eyes filled at words bo unexpected. “I 
at length. \ am sorry you are vexed,” I began; and stopped, 

“What a question,” said she, smiling. “You > half-choked, 
might as well ask the elephant if he had brought ? “I trusted you had a little self-control,” he 
his trunk. It is at this moment reposing under i said, with temper, “but it seems I was mis- 
one of the pillows in the dressing-room, and by v taken. Pray/ recover yourself before you at- 
a graceful fiction will be supposed to be sent for S tract the notice of the room.” And so went 
when it is wanted.” < back to the piano. ’ 

“That will be very soon, as you must know { “Unfeeling, cruel!” I thought, and my re- 
from experience. What have you brought?” $ scntment rose a little. I began to talk more 
“Only a few polkas, mazurkas, and the like.” $ animatedly to Mr. Yoorhis. He seemed grateful 
“ Quelle horreurt What could you possibly < for the tardy brightening, and a something in 
be thinking of?” } his manner appealed not unpleasantly to my 

“Of the general taste,” she answered, looking ) wounded pride. I talked and smiled, glad to 
around a little -disdainfully. “What would most \ believe that my lover’s eye was on me, not un- 
of these people care for Beethoven or Schu- ^ willing that he should feel something of the dis- 
mann?” ^ quiet I had known. 

“Perhaps you are right—but you haven’t $ I was left alone a moment. Arthur came to 
forgotten one or two of our songs?” ^ me. “I am glad to see,” he said, “that you 

“Certainly not,” she replied; (while I com- ^ have been able to exercise such self-command, 
mented, “ our songs!”) “I couldn’t be so ne- $ Don’t overdo the matter, though. You have 
glectful of my own interest. I never receive j; managed very well so far, but Mr. Yoorhis sets 
so much applause as when supported by you.” j up for an accomplished breaker of hearts, and 
At this juncture arrived a petition that Miss < I do not care to have you numbered among his 
Munro would favor the company with a little 5 ; conquests.” 

music. Without going through any form of s The tone of this speech displeased me. * It 
urging, she moved to the piano, Arthur fol- $ was quite plain that, far from being annoyed 
lowing. or jealous, he had watched me with a comfort- 

She played magnificently; I couldn’t deny J: able complacency, imagining that I was in meek 
that, though I should have liked to. I had to \ submission endeavoring to do his will, 
own it to Mr. Voorhis, a young gentleman who ^ “I hardly deserve your commendation,” I re- 
vras just presented to me, and who manifested '< plied, “as I was merely amusing myself.” 
special enthusiasm over the performance. > “I supposed—but the supposition was, per- 
“But you should hear her sing!” he said. \ haps, unwarrantable—that you wished to en- 
“Her voice is the strong point, after all. So < sure my approval.” 

Clear and flexile, and such a compass!” \ “Oh! dear me, no! You must acquit me of 

Presently I did hear her. It was Schubert’s \ any such elevated motive.” 

Serenade. I don’t know if the music is con- \ “You will, at least, attend to my sugges- 
sidered good or not; to me it was entrancing. >tion?” 

A vision rose before me of the summer night, “About Mr. Voorhis? I can readily promise 
the lover beneath the lattice, the voice of ten- not to be more absorbed by him than you have 
derness and longing calling on the loved one to ij been all the evening with Miss Munro.” 
descend and roam the starlit darkness. I saw \ “Senseless jfealqpsy!” he exclaimed, with im- 
them wandering through silent woods, filled with s patience. “What did you expect of me? Have 
the fragrance of a thousand unseen flowers; I ^you forgotten your uncle’s commands? If I 
tracked their steps by murmuring streams, j paid you special attention, how long would it 
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was there to keep me in his mind? 1 could not { 
write to him, dared not hear from him. He \ 
would forget me! And at that thought I was \ 
wild. 

One day a letter came from Netty Burroughs. 
Now, at any rate, I should have news of—|j 
Arthur. They lived in the same town, and she, :j 
a gay little coquette, would never omit the men- <: 
tion of such game. This is what I read: 

44 Mr. Egerton comes out in a new light; I> 
used to think him rather stately and reserved, < 
But here he dances a great deal, and is the l 
gayest of the gay. Don’t imagine, though, that \ 
I get the benefit of the change. He is univer- \ 
sally gallant, still there is a bright, particular £ 
star; Annie Munro, a very pretty girl, and? 
frightfully accomplished. I was at a party s 
with them the other night. Great devotion on \ 
the gentleman’s part, very gracious acceptance s 
on the lady's. Every one says it will be a J 
match, and I think it looks that way myself. $ 
Mr. Egerton and Dirck Lansing! Isn’t it too $ 
bad that twice in one season I should have to i 
console myself with remembering the quality ^ 
of the fish that are left in the sea?” ? 

I threw down the letter in a passion of in- \ 
jured feeling. So this was the way he consoled * 
himself for our separation; this the fashion in S 
which he passod the time while I was suffering? $ 
A proper pride, I dare say, would have kept me $ 
dignified and silent. Instead of that I felt I \ 
must see him, must know if I were, in truth, so j 
heartlessly forgotten. I wrote him a letter to j 
announce my coming; a queer mixture it must \ 
have been of reproach and fondness; and a day \ 
or two after the stage left me at Mr. Burroughs’ 
door. 

Netty was absent, as it happened, but her 
mother came out to meet me, full of friendly 
welcomes. \ 

44 And it is so fortunate,” she said, “that you s 
are just in time for Mrs. Wood’s party. A good > 
cup of tea will set you up, after your ride, and \ 
put you in spirits to dress for the occasion.” \ 
I took unheard-of pains with my toilet. \ 
Anxiously I scanned the mirror when it was \ 
complete. Dark eyes, raven braids, a face s 
girlish, simple, tender. Would they charm, I { 
wondered, the only one I cared to charm? < 

Down stairs I gained a little courage. Mr. > 
Burroughs looked up from the evening paper \ 
as I came in. < 

“Heyday, Miss Cecy!” he exclaimed, “whati* 

pink-and-pearly vision have we here? Upon ^ 
my word, it’s well Netty is away, or there would jj 
be a strife for empire to-night.” 1; 

“ Thank you,” I said, laughing, as I made % 


him a profound courtesy. “It is only in her 
absence I could hope to reign.” But my spirits 
rose at the little tribute, for I thought, “Maybe 
Arthur will like me, too.” 

It is hardly possible for a girl of my age, new 
to society, to be so oppressed with care that a 
large and brilliant party will not afford her 
something of pleasure and excitement. As we 
entered the great house blazing with light, 
caught the hum of many voices, and beheld the 
pervading festal air, I could not be otherwise 
than happy. Arthur was here; somewhere in 
this gay scene we should meet, and it needed 
only his presence to transform it to a region of 
enchantment. 

The dressing-room was tenanted by ladies in 
various stages of preparation. Some were let¬ 
ting down the skirts which had been carefully 
pinned up to avoid all detriment to their fresh¬ 
ness; some stood erect and breathless, while 
anxious sisters or mammas labored at that 
lowest hook which is the tug of war. The bu¬ 
reaus were surrounded by nymphs in disheveled 
tresses, and, as I watched their toils, I inwardly 
rejoiced in my own completed coiffure. 

Just as we were about to descend there was 
a fresh arrival; a mother and daughter, appa¬ 
rently. The younger lady caught my eye at 
once by the beautiful and intelligent expression 
of her face. Her wrappings thrown aside, she 
appeared a figure of about the middle height 
and delicately made; her dress of some light, 
shining material, with innumerable flounces, 
seemed woven of frost-work and silver. Her 
slight yet rounddd arms and graceful neck were 
entirely unadorned, nor did they need any other 
ornament than their own exceeding fairness. 

“Miss Munro,” whispered Mrs. Burroughs; 
“and the elder lady is her mother. A splendid 
woman of her age; you’ll not see such hair and 
teeth on half the girls in the room. As for her 
complexion, they do say she helps that a little. 

I must make you acquainted with them both.” 
Introductions ensued, and we all went down 
together. 

Glancing about with studied carelessness. I 
presently discovered Arthur. My blood thrilled, 
my heart quickened its beat, but I did my best 
to seem unconscious. Not so my companion. 

“There is Mr. Egerton,” she said, quietly. 
“Do you know him? He lived in Hillside for¬ 
merly, I believe.” 

“Oh! yes, we were acquainted,” I replied, 
and, with a little glow of triumph, said to my¬ 
self that she would presently see whether we 
knew each other or not. No doubt she ex¬ 
pected to engross him, as at the party Netty 
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bad written of, but she would find out her mis¬ 
take. 

Arthur ere long approached us; me he greeted 
with politeness, Miss Munro with an air of 
friendly intimacy. Their conversation was easy 
and familiar. Both from time to time addressed 
a word to me, as if desirous to include me in 
their party, yet I could not but feel, with a 
Strange surprise, that if it were any one but 
Arthur, I should feel myself unmistakably de 
trop . 

“Have you brought your music?” he asked, 
at length. 

“What a question,” said she, smiling. “You 
might as well ask the elephant if he had brought 
bis trunk. It is at this moment reposing under 
one of tho pillows in the dressing-room, and by 
a graceful fiction will be supposed to be sent for 
when it is wanted.” 

“That will be very soon, as you must know 
from experience. What have you brought?” 

“Only a few polkas, mazurkas, and the like.” 

Quelle horreur! What could you possibly 
be thinking of?” 

“Of the general taste,” she answered, looking 
around a little ^disdainfully. “What would most 
of these people care for Beethoven or Schu¬ 
mann?” 

“Perhaps you are right— ; but you haven’t 
forgotten one or two of our songs?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied; (while I com¬ 
mented, “our songs!”) “I couldn’t be so ne¬ 
glectful of my own interest. I never receive 
so much applause as when supported by you.” 

At this juncture arrived a petition that Miss 
Munro would favor the company with a little 
music. Without going through any form of 
urging, she moved to the piano, Arthur fol¬ 
lowing. 

She played magnificently; I couldn’t deny 
that, though I should have liked to. I had to 
own it to Mr. Yoorhis, a young gentleman who 
was just presented to me, and who manifested 
special enthusiasm over the performance. 

“But you should hear her sing!” he said. 
“ Her voice is the strong point, after all. So 
Olear and flexile, and such a compass!” 

Presently I did hear her. It was Schubert’s 
Serenade. I don’t know if the music is con¬ 
sidered good or not; to me it was entrancing. 
A vision rose before me of the summer night, 
the lover beneath the lattice, the voice of ten¬ 
derness and longing calling on the loved one to 
descend and roam the starlit darkness. I saw 
them wandering through silent woods, filled with 
the fragrance of a thousand unseen flowers; I 
tracked their steps by murmuring streams, 


through ferny dells; hand clasped in hand, 
heart linked to heart, they passed along. The 
song ended, but the reverie held me still. 

I was rouBed by Arthur’s approach. At last 
we should be together, at last I should be 
happy! 

“For heaven’s sake, Cecilia,” he said, stoop¬ 
ing toward me and speaking with ill-concealed 
displeasure, “do affect a little animation, if you 
can’t feel any. Don't sit like a sentimental 
statue all the evening!” t 

My eyes filled at words bo unexpected. “I 
am sorry you are vexed,” I began; and stopped, 
half-choked. 

“I trusted you had a little self-control,” he 
said, with temper, “but it seems I was mis¬ 
taken. Pray,* recover yourself before you at¬ 
tract the notice of the room.” And so went 
back to the piano. * 

“Unfeeling, cruel!” I thought, and my re¬ 
sentment rose a little. I began to talk more 
animatedly to Mr. Voorhis. He seemed grateful 
for the tardy brightening, and a something in 
his manner appealed not unpleasantly to my 
wounded pride. I talked and smiled, glad to 
believe that my lover’s eye was on me, not un¬ 
willing that he should feel something of the dis¬ 
quiet I had known. 

I was left alone a moment. Arthur came to 
me. “I am glad to see,” he said, “that you 
have been able to exercise such self-command. 
Don’t overdo the matter, though. You have 
managed very well so far, but Mr. Yoorhis sets 
up for an accomplished breaker of hearts, and 
I do not care to have you numbered among his 
conquests.” 

The tone of this speech displeased me. * It 
was quite plain that, far from being annoyed 
or jealous, he had watched me with a comfort¬ 
able complacency, imagining that I was in meek 
submission endeavoring to do his will. 

“I hardly deserve your commendation,” I re¬ 
plied, “as I was merely amusing myself.” 

“I supposed—but the supposition was, per¬ 
haps, unwarrantable—that you wished to en¬ 
sure my approval.” 

“Oh! dear me, no! You must acquit me of 
any such elevated motive.” 

“You will, at least, attend to my sugges¬ 
tion?” 

“About Mr. Voorhis? I can readily promise 
not to be more absorbed by him than you have 
been all the evening with Miss Munro.” 

“Senseless jfealqpsy!” he exclaimed, with im¬ 
patience. “What did you expect of me? Have 
you forgotten your uncle’s commands? If I 
paid you special attention, how long would it 
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be before he heard of it?—how long after that 
before we should be forbidden to meet or speak 
in any way?” 

“It is of little consequence what I expected. 
And since you are so afraid of treating me with, 
ordinary civility, you had better return at once 
to your fair friend.” 

“I shall do so by-and-by, but first I wish to 
take you to the supper-room.” 

“Do not give yourself the trouble; Mr. Voor- 
his will return in a moment.” 

“You must not go with him.” 

The tone of command roused me. “I do not 
acknowledge your right to give any orders in 
the case,” I said. 

“I have a right—he is coming now—think 
before you seriously displease me.” 

“Really,” said I, “you are quite too exalte 
for common life; you should reserve your emo¬ 
tions for high tragedy.” And Mr. Voorhis offer¬ 
ing me his arm, we went out together. 

All women can understand my triumph. I 
had been able to vex the person I most desired 
of all the world to please. Had he remained 
apart from the company, silent and grave, I 
should at once have repented; but seeing him, 
across the table, very amiable to two or three 
lively girls, I continued the experiment and 
made myself as charming as possible to my 
companion. 

Soon after supper dancing began. Mr. Voor¬ 
his, having engaged me for the first quadrille, 
had left me to speak to a friend when Arthur 
came up. 

“How delightful music is!” I exclaimed, de¬ 
termined to give him no opportunity to reproach 
me. “ I don’t know wliifch I like best, that which 
appeals to the soul, like Miss Munro’s songs, or 
this, which is so inspiring to the feet.” 

“I am sorry you will not be able to enjoy the 
inspiration more fully.” 

“Your sympathy is thrown away, since I 
expect to enjoy it very soon.” 

“Indeed! I was not aware that you danced. 
I never saw the amusement attempted in Hill¬ 
side.” 

“I have been in other places.” 

“Quite cosmopolite!” he said, with a smile 
“But, can you rely on yourself? For otherwise 
you had better remain seated. The young ladies 
here dance very well.” 

“I am obliged for your solicitude,” I an¬ 
swered, coldly; “but I trust not to make myself 
ridiculous. At least you will not be required 
to run any risks as my partner. Consider your¬ 
self entirely at liberty to be devoted to those 
whom you prefer.” 


“This is too childish, Cecilia,” he said, 
severely. “You know that 1 prefer you to 
all others.” 

I was childish, indeed, for at these few words 
I forgot all that had been cold or unkind in his 
behavior. A yearning to be reconciled pos¬ 
sessed me. “Oh! Arthur,” I whispered, “don’t 
be angry; forgive me—love me!” 

“ My feelings are not as changeable as yours,” 
he said; “I cannot pass, in a moment, from ten¬ 
derness to indifference, from aversion to fond¬ 
ness. You are even more volatile than I thought 
you.” 

These words did not anger me, unjust though 
I felt them. To be seriously told of any fault, 
if real or imaginary, could never wake resent¬ 
ment. I exerted myself to overcome his cold¬ 
ness, nor were my efforts utterly without re¬ 
ward. A constrained Bmile, a few words of 
kindness, were at last vouchsafed; and when, 
awhile later, he contrived that we should pass 
a brief space together, apart from others, I was 
almost too happy. 

Not, indeed, that he showed me, even then, 
much of lover-like devotion, or allowed me the 
girls’ prerogative of being worshiped. He did 
not scruple to call me obstinate and heedless, 
nor to show me that my whims, as he termed 
them, could have no influence upon his course. 
It cost me no slight internal struggle to bear 
this quietly, but I did it. 

“I believe you are right,” I said. “Beever 
so much my master, if only a kind one." 

“That you shall always find me; for the rest, 
learn to put faith in me. Do not demand to see 
me often; it is hazardous. Believe in my affec¬ 
tion and be content.” 

“You can be happy when we are partedrl 
asked, reproachfully. 

“Certainly. There are many objects in life 
besides love; much else to be interested in. H 
would be madness—and worse, folly— to throw 
away all the years that must elapse before oar 
marriage. I can be cheerful, nay, happy, he* 
cause I will. And so could you, Cecilia, if y* 0 
loved me enough.” 

“Loved you enough! Oh! Arthur, I could 
die for you!” 

“Do better than that,” be said, smiling; 
“live to make me happy.” 

“And Miss Munro?” I asked. “You’re n*rf 
you do not care for her?” 

“Foolish child! You don’t deserve to hear 
the truth, but I will be indulgent. She is « n * 
gaged to a friend of minb in one of the Eastern 
cities; it is not generally known here, I believe; 
but I have been attentive to Iter for the very 
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reason that no harm could come of it. Set $ 
your unreasonable little heart at rest; however !j 
I may seem with others, you are always my s 
first and dearest object. Nothing could have 5 
pleased me better than to hang about you all j 
the evening, playing Corydon to your Phyllis; J 
but you will find that I never allow my feelings j; 
to run away with my judgment. By-the-by,” <; 
turning suddenly, “I hope you eiyoyed your \ 
flirtation with Mr. Voorhis?” | 

“Not too much, I am sorry. Were you very < 
angry, Arthur?” \ 

“In one sense, yes. I could not be expected \ 
to like having my wishes defied by the person | 
most bound to respect them. As for being | 
jealous, I haven’t quite enough of the grace of $ 
humility to consider your friend a very formid- < 
able rival; and if he were, your object was suf- j 
floiently manifest to reassure me. You amused 3 
mo immensely, Cecilia—two or three coquettish l 
glances at him, then an anxious one at me to j 
see how I took it.” • j 

My vanity could not but feel this home-thrust, s 
but I was soon consoled. Need I care if he were 5 
too sure of me to feel the least uneasiness? Was | 
it not true? Was not my heart entirely his? \ 
Then wo talked a little of our future—that \ 
dear, distant, uncertain future. Four years \ 
look so very long when one is only seventeen! \ 
But Arthur cheered me with words of tender- j 
ness, heard so eagerly, tjfeasured with such j 
care! And after that we went back to the \ 
company, the lights, and the dancing. J 

A year went by; you can judge how. Faith- j 
fully I endeavored to obey my lover’s will, to J 
be cheerful, to believe in his attachment. Yet \ 
could I never hear of him, as I so often did, \ 
gay, admired, sought-after, without a painful \ 
spasm of the heart. It seemed so hard to me j 
that he could like to bo with other girls, make j 
them pretty compliments, pay them gallant at- j 
tentions. He was mine; I so wanted all his J 
thoughts, his cares. He called this selfish, proof \ 
of a nature ungenerous and weak. Then I > 
stifled my feelings and uttered no complaint. 

Other troubles, too, beset me. I had never \ 
thought myself attractive, Arthur lfed never j 
called me so. How delighted I should have j 
been with one word that showed he found me 
charming; but it never came. Others, how¬ 
ever, had different taste, or more hypocrisy; for 
some reason, I was a good deal admired. My 
hand was sought by more than one whose re¬ 
gard, my uncle told me, I might be proud to 
win. My answer, often repeated, vexed him. 
He was the last man in the world, he said, to 
force a girl's inclination, but there was a fas¬ 


tidiousness amounting to arrogance, in this 
persistent refusal of offers, quite beyond his 
expectation or my desert. He trusted^-with a 
keen glance from beneath black brows—that 
no romantic folly lay at the bottom of this 
strange perversity. 

I shivered guiltily at the word. Did he sus¬ 
pect anything? I longed to tell him all, to 
throw myself on his mercy, but I dared not; the 
fear of displeasure perpetually restrained me. 

Day by day my position grew more difficult. 
More and more I felt my falsehdod, not alone 
to uncle Richard, but toward any man who had 
honored me with his regard. At last I wrote 
to him, who was the arbiter of my fate, told 
him all my trials, and begged his consent to the 
disclosure of our engagement. The answer I 
received was quite in character. 

He had not supposed me so dangerous to the 
peace of mankind that it was needful I should 
go about ticketed as “disposed of.” Did 1 net 
mistake? Was the candor I advocated needful? 
Would not a little reserve, a manner somewhat 
less empreese in my intercourse with the other 
sex, answer quite as well as a revelation that 
must be fatal to our prospects? 

All alone, I yet flushed scarlet at this impu¬ 
tation. It was not the first time that inordinate, 
aggressive vanity had been hinted at, but he had 
never spoken quite so plainly. As usual, I re¬ 
sented it a moment; then thought, like the in¬ 
sensate I was, that the jealousy of love had 
prompted it, and went on reading. 

His reasons for secrecy, he continued, were 
well known to me, and their force, which I 
had often acknowledged, still remained. Since, 
therefore, I so decidedly opposed hia declared 
will, he must believe that I wished to resume 
that control of my actions which had been 
hitherto accorded him. He returned me my 
freedom, and would, in future, assume no right 
to influence me in any way. 

I threw down the letter, more amazed even 
than indignant. Such a result I had never, for 
one moment, contemplated. We belonged to 
each other through good and ill, through^ 
sence and sorrow, injustice and suspicion. Was 
it for this I had borne everything, foregone all 
the joy of love and tasted only i# - trials? To 
be thus ruthlessly thrown off!/ No, he never 
meant to . throw me off. He supposed the next 
mail would bring him a missive all penitence, 
asking only to be restored to favor. In every 
difference, heretofore, that had been the rule. 
But it should not be so now. I loved him, but 
I would not be absolutely at the mercy of a 
caprice which had so little tenderness. 
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“Your letter,” I wrote, “does not 8eem to | pitied him. Pique—and a pitiless demon of 
ine entirely the fruit of calm deliberation; but \ self-worship—had driven him to this. Mias 
perhaps I mistake. If you mean what you say— «; Warrington was not submissive, I suppose, for 
then yes. I have not sought my freedom, but J they separated two years from their marriage. 

I will not refuse it when offered.” s Of course, I had pain to bear; you can't tear 

I iyent to Philadelphia the next day. Of i; your heart-strings from the object "to which 
course, I expected that letters would follow me jj they clung so long and not endure some suf- 
there. I no more than Arthur had meant pre- S fering. And for awhile I was suspicious, dis- 
cisely what I said. My words, I thought, would j; trustful of human nature, of actions, motives— 
make him reflect upon our past; he would ac- < just as people are who have done wrong them- 
knowledge his fault, and ften—how swept to > selves. But I came out of it all by-and-by f 
pardon him! How secure and lasting the peace 5 wiser, and I hope a little better, too. 
that would follow! a peace that should give me j: The very first thipg I did, after the shock of 
rights and claims, not bind me down to absolute !> surprise was over, was to write to unole Rich- 
submission. i ard a full and free confession. I expected 

But days went by—a week—another—and no $ a terrible response—a thunder-clap. Instead 
letter came. No matter, I said, I will wait. I came a genial record of the village news—my 
New scenes, new faces seemed to give me i; garden—aunt Helen’s conservatory. “Oh! 
strength; I felt another being from what the ^ dear,” I thought, in dismay, “he has not re¬ 
past year had made me. When he returns, I ^ ceived my letter!” 

had resolved, returns as my love deserves he ^ Just then a little postscript caught my eye. 
should, wo will be happy. Till then, patignee! ^ “Tftju’ll have faith in your old uncle after this, 
Mejmwhilo, the city was delightful; I went j; won’t you, Cecy? I thought two years ago 
much info society; it welcomed me with kind- sjust as I think now; you deserve better of fate 
ness. Waiting grew less and less difficult. > than to be wasted on that man.” 

One day I came down, dressed for dinner, a i Tears' stood in my eyes at this gentleness, 
little before the usual time. The evening paper \ “I don’t deserve better,” I said, humbly. “I 
lay on the table; I took it up, and, woman-like, \ don’t deserve anything at all.” 
tim|d, the marriages and deaths. The first i But, happily, none of us are dealt with ae- 
naS^ !T saw was Arthur’s—the morning of the ^ cording to our merits. As thankfully I write 
twentieth—St. Clement’s Church—Miss War- s these words, I look* up from the paper to meet 
rington. Why, what was this? ! a glance from two dear eyes. Kind eyes they 

"What was it? W r hy, I had regained my free- \ are, and in their light I long ago forgot all that 
dom, that was all! And he—after awhile I \ was painful in the history of My Tyrant. 




ARCTIC GRAVES. 

BT OLIVB C. FBRRISfl. 


Thxxk lieth a land In a frozen sea, 

Where falleth the Arctic enow; 

And tliere is a vision none may see, 

And a story none may know. 

Per a mystery, deep in its weirdly spell, 

Hangs over that fated spot, 

*Q3tat the lips of the dead can only tell, 

Phf; mortaj knoweth not. 

There Were those that went to that ice-bound coast, 
But they perished one by one; 

And we only know that a grave, at most, 

Was the meed their bravery won. 

And only the winds, r.r*d the fierce wild stsnn, 

‘ Asad the iceberg in its p» ^de, 

Keep watch o’er each snowy simuded form. 

Where they laid them down and iUed. 

.And the North-wind sometimes shrieketh hy f 
Like a blast from a huntsman’s horn; 

And' wc sometimes see, in oar midnight sky, 

The light of the Northern mom. 


We know that the red light streams a&r 
O’er the frozen earth and deep; 

We know that the Heavens are bending o’er 
Their deep, unbroken sleep. 

Oh! Northern hills, and mounts of snow! 

Ye icepeaks rearing high! 

. Guard well those that are slumbering low 
Beneath yonr Arctic sky I 

There are graves, deep down in the human soul, 
"Where they hide their dead from sight; 

Graves dark us those at the Northern pole, 

In the noon of an Arctic night. 

We hush our breath*, and our hearts stand stiB-* 
Ah! the world grows cold and dark! 

And we watching see, with a nameless chill. 

Our hopes grow stiff and stark. 

We lay them down to their frozen sleep, 

Though our Summer breezes blow— 

We’ve graves as dark, and drear, and deep, 

Ye “solitudes of snow l” 
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BT LESLIB WALTER, AUTHOR OP “DORA'S COLD,” BTO., ETC. 


“Capt. Amtott—M iss Heath.” ^ tions. She had made the tour of the rooms, 

Tie two persons thus introduced to each l telling everybody how at last Miss Heath had 
other’s acquaintance- by Mrs. Drayton, bowed } found a person who could appreciate her, and 
as politely, as coolly, as if they had been the ij how that splendft fcapt. Amyott was now fitly 
strangers she imagined them, and interchanged <; matched. A dozen gentlemen rcbclliously re¬ 
ft few civil sentences while she fluttered^, way; l ceived this idea, and waited anxiously for an 
then the captain rested his hand on the hilt of > opportunity to break up the tete-a-tete; a score 
his sabre and was silent, while the belle's soft * of whispering girls vowed together that it was 
eyes looked intently beyond him at a bouquet a shame, and, in bands of azure, rose, and 
of flowers standing near, at anything or at ij white, came floating by, casting soft looks upon 
nothing. A silent deadly duel was going on < the absorbed warrior. 

between the two, a wordless and stirless con-^ “Ah! I forgot! You don’t dance,” Mrs. 
flict of emotion, thought, and will; not even a <; Drayton gayly corrected herself, “since that 
look could be exchanged without some conces- sword-cut made you a hero. But at least you 
sion on one side or the other, and scarce a topic ij can promenade like everybody else ; this room 
introduced but would lcavo a loophole for an- ^ is quite full and very warm, while the others 
noyance and misconstruction. Neither could < are delightful as yet; people never think of 
retreat with honor; either would have died t moving, till some one first sets the example, 
rather than be suspected of the weakness of l Col. Amyott that is to be, I, am ashamed of 
flight, or of a desire to remain. Many eyes ^you! Does the army make people so stupid? 
were turned to them, conspicuous against the > Give Miss Heath your arm, and show her my 
lighted arch of the bright bay-window; to Mar- J Japan lilies.” 

garet, where sho sat and smiled unconscious, a l Stiffly the captain rose, and, limping slightly 
princess-looking creature in white satin and ^ as he advanced, obeyed his hostess. He bowed 
rare lace; to the young volunteer officer, easy, } superbly to the young lady, he offered his inili- 
tall, and trim, in his handsome uniform and \ tary arm, and sho as silently rose up and took 
glittering ornaments; and somebody at last jit. Her fair little hand lay quietly on the dark 
ventured to say what everybody thought: that ? cloth sleeve, her steady brown eyes looked be¬ 
ta reinc du bal had found a king. $ yond it—they were full of pride, of resolution, 

Mrs. Drayton was delighted; she had fallen ij of something deeper, sweeter, and softer, that 
in love with Miss Heath at some place of ^ struggled to overcome these sterner sentiments, 
fashionable resort, the summer before, and but her manner was polished, gentle, and per- 
had.jinsisted on prolonging the acquaintance, 5; feet, as’ was her wont, and the captain’s teeth 
and finally secured her for a few weeks’ stay § were tightly clenched within his moustached 
in her delightful country-house. Here also i; lips as he silently conducted her away. * 
were congregated a brilliant crowd of guests, ^ They swept down the long drawing-room, 
the gay neighborhood and the watering-place J observed by many eyes, and followed other 
near furnished many more, and, by a happy l moving couples, who wandered through the 
coincidence, a dozen officers of “the very best flighted suite of rooms, or loitered in the cool 
families” were recruiting themseftes, or their ^ conservatory. It was an awkward place to 
regiment, near at hand. So the “little summer > linger in, for a subdued half-light replaced the 
party” she had planned became at last very | glare of the saloon, and the soft gush of falling 
like a ball, “a crush of gossamer French toilets, s water, the gentle rustle of a few awakened 
a blaze of jewels and epaulets.” Margaret’s l birds who stirred about their cages, thinking it 
white satin and pearls were the plainest things < was day, the refreshing coolness of the bowery 
there, and also the most effective. $ leaves, and vines,' and tall spreading plants, 

“What are you about? You do not dance,” \ and the delicious odors of the green-house 
cried the hostess, again advancing on her silent ^ flowers, tended to gentler and more natural 
pair, who did not quite answer her expecta- $ emotions, and w-ere harder to endure than the 
Vol. XLYI.—21 339 
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noise and swell of music, the blaze of lights, the 
hum and bustle of the crowd. Neither wished 
to pause a moment in this resting-place, yet 
both forced themselves to go through the usual 
round of examination and admiration, to praise 
ihe color of one blossoming plant, to inhale the 
rich, sweet perfume of another, to lift the heavy 
clustered fruit of a third, and never forget the 
phrases and notice due to each. Flowers were 
there, simpler and humbler things, dear to both 
and well remembered, and thfse they passed by 
silently, and neither named nor touched, as one 
respects and does not praise the wreaths of im¬ 
mortelles cousecrated to graves. 

Five years before, these two, so cold and so 
estranged, had mutually “fallen in love,” and, 
agreeably to the custom of young people to 
whom immediate matrimony is forbidden by 
circumstances, pledged themselves to a long 
engagement, and began, as in duty bound, to 
torment each other, as is the habit of lovers 
who see such an ample waste of time before 
them for repentance and revolt. They could 
not marry, for Ray was too poor, and Margaret 
too young; yet certainly no married couple ever 
bickered and differed with more determined 
ardor than this betrothed pair, who* loved, and 
quarreled, and repented, and quarreled again 
through two long years of their probation, and 
wore, and tugged, and strained at their chain, 
till at last it parted, and they were free. How 
it came about, after a winter of outward gaycty 
and secret gloom, what ostentatious indifference 
began it, what resolute w r rong-doing continued 
it, what gossips 7 tongues forwarded it, what 
evil genii provoked it, and, blighting the very 
air they breathed, turned love to hate, and pure 
hearts to wells of bitterness, I cannot chronicle; 
but Margaret was vain, and Ray was jealous, 
and Ray was proud, and Margaret passionate, 
and both were blind with anger and wild with 
haste, and mad with mortal pain: tired of wear¬ 
ing the fetters of an intolerable constraint. So 
their bonds were dissolved, lightly, easily, with 
a few sullen words from one, a cold acquies¬ 
cence from the other. Both fancied that the 
temporary torpor and chill of alienation were 
the peace and calm of death to their love, and 
never knew how strong and vital was the pas¬ 
sion, till it struggled back to life and pain once 
more. It was Ray, too, who provoked the 
change, and put thus in practice what Margaret 
had, only half in earnest, so often threatened. 
Taken by surprise at last, and deprived of her 
woman’s privilege, the girl would not have 
stretched forth her hand to save her own hap¬ 
piness and his, and the lover was too inflexibly 


resolute, too grimly decided, to listen to any¬ 
thing she might say. “They were unsuited,” 
she had said many a time, “they had best part, 
they were but a torment to each other, together; 
they could never bo happy, and it was better to 
give up the struggle at once than to prolong it 
through years of restless misery such as neither 
could endure.” So Magaret had oalmly taken 
away her hand, ojid bowed her shining head, 
and said, “So let it be,” and the waves of Lethe 
rolled between these separated hearts for five 
long years. 

It struck the young man, when fijst he ven¬ 
tured *to look at his companion, how strangely 
she had altered in this time. Not in features, 
color, or complexion—not in height, in size, in 
attitude, in motion, or in speech, but in some¬ 
thing that changed and distinguished all; and 
he was well pleased to find with how little emo¬ 
tion ho could view her, and how complete waj 
his isolation from the old thoughts ho had con¬ 
nected with her, and dreaded to feel aroused by 
her presence. Only one pang—brief almost, and 
harmless as summer lightning—flashed through 
him as he looked; she was leaning beside I 
splendid Arum lily, whose waxen lip almost 
touched her own, whose deep green leaves en¬ 
circled her shining hair, as royal, as pale, as 
fair as the flower itself. He never remembered 
seeing her restless and flushed but once, and 
yet that time came pitifully back as he watched 
her now so passionless and cold; he fancied he 
saw the chilling breath of those lonely years 
upon her cheek, the wrinkles of some past pain 
upon her brows. Her eyes were softer, deeper, 
darker with the shadows of sorrow, the light of 
joys in which he had borne no part; and her 
lips, that he remembered so pouting, irresolute 
and erect, were softly curved and closed now, 
as sweetly, but more firmly than of yore. Hot 
for him this change, however, not for him these 
gracious insignia of beauty, for she stood quite 
unconscious of his notice; and when some of 
her friends and young companions found them 
there, and broke upon her musing mood with 
their jests and laughter, her lovely face lighted 
up again, aad with the same arch spirit, the 
same bewitching grace that Amyott so well re¬ 
membered, she entertained the gentlemen who 
crowded to her side, delighted at her emancipt- 
tion from her grim conductor. 

Capt. Amyott was presented to an Houri in 
pink gauze and pink blossoms, who bloomed 
like a rose in her wreath of buds, and was « 
charming, as sweet, as kind to the gallant sol¬ 
dier she so much admired as any gentle giri 
could be; but her soft voice wearied, her pretty 
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speeches bored him. Life had passed so lightly 
over her fair young head that it had left no 
token or distinguishing trace whatever, and, 
though Amyott was tired of the battle and the 
storm, ho did not seek or desire such absolute 
rest as this. In the grave light of his nine-and- 
twenty years, this child’s gay looks and words 
seemed puerilS and absurd; rather would he 
have preferred the thoughtful face of some ear¬ 
nest, feeling woman, sweet and serious. He 
rose abruptly and conducted his fair partner 
to the music room, where a throng of people, 
clustered abdut the piano, were eagerly ap¬ 
plauding some performance, and, pushed by ac¬ 
cident to the extreme limits of the crowd, even 
in advance of the small, but devoted band sta¬ 
tioned there to turn the leaves of the music, 
found this responsibility suddenly devolved 
upon himself, and, recognized in the performer 
Margaret. 

She, too, knew well the strong taper hand 
that turned the page, the ring on the little 
finger with the imperious motto, “je It veux ,” 
but she did not start or give any visible sign 
of emotion, though Ray remembered how often 
she had sung that very song to him, at twilight, 
in the dimly-shaded room, touching the ten- 
derest chords, murmuring the softest refrains, 
rising at last, in tears and silence, to touch her 
lips to his. and whisper how blest they were. 
He looked down wonderingly into her fair, im¬ 
passive face, and doubted if his lips had ever 
really pressed that waxen cheek, his hand 
smoothed that shining hair, his look abashed 
those clear and fearless eyes. Some one asked 
for a ballad from the book before them, her 
favorite of old, he knew, his own through weary 
years, and those aware of his musical abilities 
begged that it might be sung as a duet, and 
would take no refusal. So the two voices rose 
and fell in a rich, magnificent melody, and, 
when it ceased, everybody declared it could not 
have been more perfect had they practiced for 
years. ‘‘You will sing often together, I hope, 
Miss Heath,” cried the delighted hostess, “it is 
evident your voices were made to be heard, in 
this way, they harmonize so well!” 

Miss Heath looked up hurriedly, her self-pos¬ 
session a little shaken, for help to get away. 
It was so natural to her old lover to spare her, 
that he had moved toward her and offered his 
arm to lead her from the piano, instinctively, 
and she as involuntarily accepted it and re¬ 
treated from the admiring group. When she 
reached the cool, open window, she turned to 
him with dark eyes full of tears, saying, “I 
used to sing that with a friend who is dead.” 


Her look was too ingenuous, her tone too full 
of feeling for a doubt—Capt. Amyott heard, con¬ 
founded, and fancied himself the fool of his 
own vanity. “So,” he thought, “that is why 
she never married; another succeeded me, an¬ 
other received my forfeited rights, and, dying 
untimely, she mourns him still. Not my deser¬ 
tion, but his death, has so changed and moved 
her.” Somehow, he respected her a little more 
in this view; men know themselves too well, and 
despise themselves too thoroughly to wholly be¬ 
lieve, or be content in, the womanly faith and 
constancy that trusts and adores entirely and 
long. Familiar with the idol, they doubt the 
ardor of the worshiper, and gladly turn to the 
half contemptuous, half capricious love of some 
gay, world-wearied nature like their own, care- 
less.of the jewel they had, and lightly lost, and 
flung away. / 

He coujd not have explained why henceforth 
there existed, for him, a perpetual conscious¬ 
ness of her presence, a constant necessity for 
watching and observing her, an unwilling obli¬ 
gation to be in her neighborhood. He had 
already many friends among Mrs. Drayton’s 
guests, many more were glad of his acquaint¬ 
ance—the young girls courted the superb, silent 
man, and he was made the recipient of number¬ 
less favors and flatteries, followed by gentle at¬ 
tentions, surrounded by admiring groups, who 
forced the reluctant hero to be gallant, and 
might have forced him to be gay, but for a 
face—cold, grave, impassive—that, sitting in 
shadow beyond the bright circle, attracted him 
more than the fairest within it. To Watch the 
changes of this face, to-note its delicate details, 
to compare it with the engraven portrait by 
memory, his eyes were irresistibly drawn by 
an attraction he could not surmount or define. 
Not, he would have sworn, that he felt any re¬ 
mains of a sickly sentiment, any traces of a 
worn-out passion—fairer faces had effaced the 
merits of this from his mind—brighter images 
had eclipsed the pale shadow lingering in his 
heart—her own changed and chill demeanor 
was erasing the last faint tokens every day. But 
some odd reminiscenes, some memories con¬ 
stantly vexing his soul, forced him to be aware 
of that repellent presence, to study that beau¬ 
tiful face, to look into those inscrutable eyes, 
and gradually to draw nearer the charmed circle 
of isolation in which she lived. 

Miss Heath was gentle, but cold. He would 
have been glad to be treated as an ordinary 
acquaintance, to have been allowed to awaken 
the sparkling life of her face, as he saw others 
do, to have approached her gayly and gallantly, 
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like the men who formed her court, to have 
grown gradually familiar -with her altered pre¬ 
sence, and thus allayed the feverish fancies it 
awakened. But something, looking at him out 
of her eyes, neither hatred nor love—for he had 
seen the one there and did not fear the other— 
kept guard over her beauty like a cauchant lion, 
and warned him back when he approached too 
near. All the rest were her admirers, more 
than one were evidently lovers; what right had 
he, being neither, to claim her time or thoughts? 
So, many a day, the handsome captain rode re¬ 
luctantly away, and many a night walked rest¬ 
lessly up and down his room, raging at the old 
trouble reviving in his breast, too proud to own 
defeat by flight, unwillingly compelled to re¬ 
main and helplessly to behold others win what 
Le once had won, with care and pains, and 
lightly lost again. 

The regiment he had been chosen to command 
was now in comp, duly drilled and equipped, 
brilliant with new uniforms, and warlike with 
new muskets, impatiently awaiting orders, and 
chafing under their delay. In spite of the sur¬ 
geon's recommendations of prudence, on behalf 
of his hardly healed wound, the colonel insisted 
on sharing his soldier s accommodations; his 
tents were pitched in the most picturesque spot 
in the neighborhood, and Mrs. Drayton and her 
band of ladies, delighted with the novelty, re¬ 
sorted thither almost every day to dose the sick 
and admire the well; to gratify the men with 
luxuries not included in the quartermaster’s 
stores, and the officers with their lively society. 

Miss Heath steadily excused herself from 
these visits, on pretexts manifold and various, 
till a formal invitation to dine at head-quarters, 
accepted by all the others, left her no alterna¬ 
tive. She appeared among the gay party, re¬ 
served and pale, her fair hair and dark eyes 
strangely uniform with her black and white 
dress, and a eonspicuous contrast to the flut¬ 
tering array, the lively colors and manners of 
the group she joined. The camp seemed to 
have little interest for her; she hurried through 
its gayer sights to linger in the temporary hos¬ 
pital, and left the glittering crowd of officers to 
wander about among the privates’ tents, speak¬ 
ing, sometimes, to thS homesick lads, or sad- 
faced elderly men at the doors; returning to 
sit apart from the rest, in her queenly way, on 
a little green knoll, her courtiers at her feet, 
abashed and puzzled by her grave and silent 
ways. 

Her left-hand neighbor at dinner, a fine-look¬ 
ing, elderly gentleman, a stranger to the rest of 
the party, appeared to comprehend and share 


^ her mood. “You don’t like these death’s-head 
s festivities, I see, ma’am,” he said to her, ab¬ 
ruptly, “nor do I. When I think where all 
S these bright young fellows may be, a day or 
< two hence, I wonder we can sit calmly at their 
j board and drink their ‘health’ so coolly; it’s a 
^dreadful mockery, madam! Wo may eat oar 
s dinners quietly enough a scort of years afo r 
5 they are gone to sup in Paradise, but it is more 
} than I can do now! War is necessary—it must 
sbe—but it is a cruel and deadly thing; don’t let 
\ us pretend it is a merry one, or serve up these 
ij infernal banquets of Bellona, with a sauce 
5 piquante of music and millinery! But perhaps 
\ your young eyes see these things differently,*’ 
^ he added, “or you will not lose a friend here, 
^ as I fancied, like myself.” 

\ “No,” said Miss Heath, firmly—“but I can 

!> sympathize in your regrets.” 

^ “I see you are observing him, madam, our 

I handsome colonel, a man to be mourned—a 
man among a thousand. If he should fall, I 
should think my share of Constitutional liberty 
^ dearly won. It must have been from pure pa¬ 
ll triotism—not only recklessness of life, though 
JI have known him risk it for a less matter— 
s that he enlisted as a private at first—made 
> captain by his company, and colonel for his 
i; bravery, always in the thickest of the fight. 

conspicuous for daring and gallantry; he has 
l come back alive once, it won’t be likely to hap- 
i pen again!” 

J “ You have known him a long time ?” inquired 
$ Margaret, gently. 

\ “Five years only; but I love him Hke a son. 

| He came among us without friends to assist 
} Lim, and commenced the practice of law in my 
^ office (not that I could help him, he knew far 
jmore of it than I,) and, from that day, has 
j steadily risen till our first men consult him. 

\ He is already distinguished in his profession. 

\ sure of fame and eminence, and now he drop* 
s it all and goes to glory, to murder, to death. 


sand nothing can prevent him! I would hare 
J given him my house, my capital, my practise. I 
«; w ould have given him my only daughter, 

5 to stay at home!” 

i “She might be a sweet girl,” thought Mar* 
s garet, glancing at the father’s kindly face. 

S “Suicide I call it,” he resumed, much per- 
\ turbed, as he put away his handkerchief, and 
v with it some tokens of emotion. “But I beg 
pardon for annoying you with my prosing— I 
ij hardly hoped to find any one so much interested 
s in him among his new acquaintances here. 1 
> shall not forget your sympathy for a compara- 
t tive stranger.” 
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An hour after, as the gay party were crossing ^ choice, he would have died sooner than accept 
the parade-ground, Miss Heath, a little in the s the most trivial assistance from her; but being 
rear, recognized the voices of the young colonel \ thus compelled to lean upon it for a moment, 
and his old friend before they overtook her. j he felt that it was not the cold charity of an 
“ I think you fear too much for the result, sir. \ enemy he had received, but the warm, firm, 
I have come back safely once, I may do so \ clinging hand of a friend, that had been cx- 
again; it is not so dangerous as you think.” j tended to save him. He held it long in his, and 
“ Heaven grant it, Raymond, I shall hope for \ looked into her eyes. Her cheeks were deeply 
the best.” j colored, her breath came fast, and a hurrying 


“In case of the worst, Mr. May, my will is 
in your hands, and I have left What belonged 
to me to yourself and little Zena, with the care 
of my servant Tom. I am an 'orphan, as you 
know; there is no one else to whom I could offer 
the little I possess.” 

“It won’t comfort us much if we lose you; 
but I trust you will come back and reclaim it, 
and live to make it more. God knows I wish 
my country well, Ray, but I grudge your life to 
her.” 

“Do you think I care for it so much?” was 
the careless reply. “It has not been such a 
blessing to me that I wish to save it—only a 
burden borne because it could not without sin 
be laid down. Now there is no penalty attached 
to the loss, and I never dreamed that in these 
prosaic days I could give it for so grand a cause. 
Can you expect me to regret it?” 

“No, my boy, no; leave that to others. But 
don’t be rash. This lady will agree with me, 
I am sure,” he added, as they joined Miss 
Heath, “that you ought not to sacrifice your 
life unnecessarily.” 

“It is easy to die,” said Margaret, coldly. 
“I think it is a harder thing to live, as some 
do, who have no future and no past, no object 
and no hope. I have heard those called cowards 
who rendered back their lives because they were 
weary of |o sad a trust. I believe that they are 
bravest who dare to exist through all, to suffer 
and conquer all.” 

“ I will be brave then,” said Amyott, looking 
ftilly in her face with a triumphant smile; “I 
will live and be victorious yeti” 

The ring flashed on his finger, the light in his 
eyes, but the lustre of his look was lost in the 
cold dark gloom of hers. With a quick, haughty 
movement he turned, and they hurried on, pale 
and silent as two warring ghosts, to join the 
rest. 

The colonel was very late; his men were 
already coming on parade, and seeing this, he 
started forward, and, still stiff from his wound, 
stumbled, and would have fallen, before them 
all, but for the hasty help that Margaret ren¬ 
dered him. She was near and saw his peril, 
and held forth a saving hand. Of deliberate 


\ maze of memories swept before him—of looks, 
5 and actions, and signs like thiB—of partings, 
S wordlessly fond—of meetings, mutely happy— 
5 of cheeks so flushed, and eyes as sweetly soft 

< through tears. He had dreamed of them often. 
$ Was he dreaming still? While they stood, pro- 
J saic reality broke upon them in two shapes: 
S the imperative voices of drum and fife sum- 
i moned the colonel, and Mrs. Drayton’s party 
\ clustered like bees about Miss Heath, who was 
5 obliged to defend herself against the imputation 
^ of fainting. When parade was over, she was 
^ driven away in a dashing carriage, by one of 
j her admirers, and Amyott walked back to his 
$ tent to find the long expected marching-orders 
ij lying on his table. 

> His night would have been restless enough 
\ without the hurried preparations for departure, 

> and, glad of the diversion from his thoughts, 
s he pressed these with such urgency that by 

< daylight half his command was already gone, 
i under the charge of his second officer, the re- 
j mainder to follow a little later with himself, 
j An hour given to‘rest and refreshment, and 
J another to the solving of the problem that had 
\ so long vexed him, under the roof-tree of the 
\ Draytons, and ho was ready to depart. 

s It was a beautiful summer morning, clear 
J and cool; the soft air, the bright sunshine, the 
gay life stirring in field and wood, inspired the 
colonel with some answering buoyancy of spirit 
and hope, as he rode over; but when the brief 
} excitement of the ride had died away, his 
j thoughts returned heavily to their accustomed 

! orbits, and with a slow and quiet step he 
ascended the grassy terraces, passed the vine- 
draped porches, and turned toward the long 
j French windows by which was Miss Heath’s 
J favorite seat. 

j She was there now, leaning back in a little 
J easy-chair, her eyes cast down, her fingers 
J busy with some trifling fancy work that served 
5 to occupy her thoughts and idle away the plea- 
t sant morning hours. The sweet wind, entering 
c through the open doors, lifted the folds of her 
i delicate dress, and stirred the braids of her 
J fair hair, and kissed her lively mouth; lightly 
$ touched her waxen cheek, and swept the silken 
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length of her lashes. Col. Amyott strode for- \ the dying, with the souls of the dead. This 
ward two steps, where he could observe the | yellow sunshine, that falls so gayly at our feei, 
fair picture unseen, and think in what words J lies somewhere upon black and bloody ground, 
he should dare disturb it. From her attitude, J upon wreck and ruin pitiful to see; this sweet 
he had fancied her alone, but it speedily be- > breeze passes on to touch colder foreheads tb.'m 
came apparent that he was about to break upon j ours, to stir about the lifeless, nameless men 
a tete-a-tete, in which the voices of the speakers $ that perished yesterday in some hardly noticed 
had prevented them from bearing his advance; \ battle, in some unknown fray. I can hear the 
but in the silence that followed, the ring of bis < sounds of those fatal conflicts all these moon- 
spurred heel on the pavement, or the limp of { light nights; I can see these dreadful picture? 
his useless foot, would betray him as having!; through all the sunny day; while all the world 
been a listener to the impassioned words that \ is still, that blood is crying to heaven. I And 
had hardly died away upon the air. ij fearful meaning in those words, Mr. Merton. 

Within that brief second a score of contend- J Don’t let us talk of life aud death.” 
ing passions battled fiercely for the colonel’s J “You evade my question,” he exclaimed, with 
soul. Love, and honor, and pride, and manly some uneasy wonder, “and you speak as if you 
integrity—against wrath and hatred, jealousy, j! had a lover iu the army.” 

suspicion and narrow, mean revenge. What $ “Neither there, nor elsewhere,” she answered, 
man living had the right to approach her —who $ quietly. “I have no lover.” 
had been his betrothed, almost his wife, who s “But I assure you, you Uavc one, Miss Heath: 
was, who should be yet, in the face of earth j you will always have one, while I live. Why 
and heaven, and in spite of all their powers— J won’t you answer me? Am I trenching on for- 
with words and tones like this? She was his l bidden ground?” 

by vows and promises that human breath was J “On consecrated ground, rather,” she said, 
powerless to dissolve, by hours of happiness. ; trembling, “full of graves of the past, buried 
by years of pain, by the brief summer of their i feelings that must never rise, emotions that art 
love, the long winter of their separation, by $ better cold and dead. Don’t disturb them, or 
the immutable will of fate itself, that had thus \ ghosts will come to haunt me.” 
strangely reunited them at last, and by the s The young man rose in confusion and bewii- 
thousand mute confessions of that face w’liich $ derment, and leaned over her for a moment &s 
he alone could read. The darker mood con- j: he took her passive hand. “I think you arc 
quered. “Let her listen,” he said, fiercely, j not well this morning,” he said; “you arc mor- 
“and I will listen too; and then I will kill him 5 bid and nervous. I will go away now. ac4 
and myself^ we cannot both love her and live!” > choose some better time for what I have to ask 
And ho waited eagerly for his rival’s coming. $ of you.” # 

The speaker was Langford Merton, the richest, j “No, no,” she answered; “it is better to say 
the gayest, the idlest of all the gay, rich, and 1 it now.” 

idle habitues of the neighboring watering-place. $ “Then speak at once,” he urged. “This 
For some weeks he had pursued Miss Heath ; suspense is dreadful, yet I fear to ^?nd it. for 
with an exclusive devotion, which it appeared J I have a presentiment what your answer wfil 
had at last found vent in words, and now’ was > be—I am waiting for your refusal.” 
awaiting her answer, bending slightly forward < “And I cannot give it,” she said; “but I can 
from the low seat he had taken at her feet, his s give you the truth, and if it answers you, with- 
nervous fingers busy with her bright silks, his 
eyes fixed earnestly on her face, as if indeed— 
as he had said—life and death were involved 
for him in her reply. $ feel, under circumstances so painful that death 

“Don’t use the words,” cried Margaret, her l itself would have been w’clcome and easy by 
pale checks growing paler still; “do not lot us > comparison. Something like death, indeel 
gNre such terms to the expression of our trivial ^ passed upon me, an illness followed which left 
emotions! Do, you know that the regiment s me barely alive, and from that oblivion of 
down yonder is ready to be ordered away? It \ reason and memory I rose an altered creature, 
will have sadder reason to fear those names s How much of the fault was my own. I cannot 
than we. Real dramas of life and death are jj even yet decide, for I dare not look back uf .’i 
being enacted all these fair summer days; the s' the past. Whatever thoughts and feelings I 
air is thick with the smoke and dust of battle, <: in that time, aro dead and buried, and l do ml 
with the cries of the living, with the breath of $ wish to disinter them. Love cannot approach 


j out inflicting any pang like those I once en- 
l dured, it will be better for us both. Five year* 
s ago, I relinquished the only love I can ever 
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my heart again, and I will not cheat affection $ followed its rapid changes with eyes as soft and 
like yours by offering its semblance. I am only l wistful as of old. Revenge, and pride, and ha- 
capable, now, of gentler and calmer emotions, ^ tred disappeared, she saw only the vital, the 
and the truest friendship, the sincerest grati- 5 mortal issue. Would he live or die ? All else 
tude I can feel.” . ^ was nothing to her now, a world might have 

She stopped to battlo with the unusual weak- ^ been conquered, or a kingdom lost, before her 
ness of tears. The young man kissed her hand £ unheeding sight, unless one rejoicing victor 
and turned away without a word, passing by ^joined the triumph, or one dead hero lay in the 
her through the open window. Col. Amyott, ^ dust of defeat. 

stepping forward in the full sunlight, con- ? The light of battle was shining in his eyes, 
fronted him as he came out. { he was altered in her sight as he stood. Stern, 

“I have heard what you said to her, Merton,” \ brave, determined, his whole figure instinct, in- 
he hoarsely began. “I have been an intentional s spired, with a feeling strange and unknown to 
listener, a thing I scorn; I deserve death, and > her before, she could have worshiped him while 
by heavens! an insight into that woman's heart \ she let him go. Useless, indeed, to hope that 
was worth it! I was half-mad, I think; but l fate would spare that dauntless form, sure to be 
that’s no excuse, and I am answerable to you J foremost in the field, sure to be first in battle; 
when and where you will!” I useless to dream that any danger would not be 

“Not to me,” said the other lightly, wringing l dared by that proud spirit; useless to trust 
his hand; “you have a much fiercer foe to fight, \ that death would turn aside his arrows from 
Amyott! The whole world is welcome to know £ the shining mark he loved! 
that I admire Miss Heath, and would do any- \ His hand touched hers lightly in farewell, his 
thing to gain her—and if you feel the same, | step echoed on the oaken stairway, his spurs 
we’re only fellow-sufferers and sinners! Good- ? rang on the stone pavement beneath, his horse’s 
morning!” 5 hoofs seemed beating upon her heart, Tly-and- 

Ho hurried down the gravel walk; the colonel, s by she rose, and went slowly up to her room to 
his jealous rage all spent, his fierce wrath turned ij combat, as best she might, the suffooating, in- 
• against himself, strode in at the open window, $ tolerable pain she endured, to call the actions 
where Miss Heath sat, pale and astonished, and <; of the last few days to a stern account, and 
Stood beside her chair. jj meet, in silence and alone, the harsh accusa- 

“So I was the friend who died?” ho said, § lions of conscience, the inexorable evidence of 
looking down upon her, with a curious gleam < reason, the bitter sentence of despair, 
of vanity crossing the dark anger and grief of i> Miss Heath apparently neglected the advice 
his face. “Margaret! Margaret!” \ of her departed enemy, for, morning after morn- 

“Died to me,” she repeated, her proud eyes jl ing, she came down pale, cold, inert, with dark 
averted, “and can nevermore live again, unless l circles about her eyes as if she had slept little, 
the dead can rise.” § and a nervous agitation of manner quite new to 

“Y^our words are quite prophetic, Miss jj her, but greatly misinterpreted by her worthy 
Heath,” he answered, lightly tossing an open $ matter-of-fact host, and wholly overlooked by 
letter into her lap; “look at the summons that s Mrs. Drayton, who was occupied in lamenting 
hurries me away.” s the departure of her late guests. After a few 

In spite of herself, she read the first few lines $ df^s of ominous stillness, the news came at last, 
of a military order, commanding Col. Amyott!; a thunderbolt of terror and death,^announced 
to report, with his regiment, to the general of? by the practical voice of the early reader of the 
an attacking force, and was startled out of her $ morning paper. 

stern defiance in reading. $ “Bad news by telegraph, Miss Heath, very 

“But you are not able to go,” she hurriedly jj bad. Great battle, tremendous slaughter, our 
objected. ? fellows repulsed, fallen back on their old posi- 

“Well, able, and strong,” he answered, s tion after fighting all around it, and had hard 
proudly. “Great plans are maturing, every $ work to hold it even; but they’ll be protected 
man is needed at his post, I must be at mine. | there now by reinforcements, no doubt, as the 
Think a little of me,” he added, more softly, 

“while the next few days go by; when you 
wake in the dark nights; say a prayer for the 
poor soldiers, Miss Heath, you will sleep the 
better for it.” 

She had looked up into his faco unaware, and \ Margaret did not faint, and the hand with 
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| saved his division, as I understand, by taking 
; some battery, but lost half his men, and is 
: almost cut to pieces. Y r ou’U find it on the out- 
> side, I think.” 
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which she took the newspaper he extended was 
perfectly steady; but a deadly sickness para¬ 
lyzed her faculties, and she could not see the 
glaring capitals he held before her eyes. Mrs. 
Drayton, behind the teacups, was pouring forth 
a bewildered medley of inquiries and regrets; 
the father of the family distributing an admir¬ 
able steak, forgot to observe his guest, and she 
felt herself alone with her agony and her reso¬ 
lution. 

Two days afterward, a lady, obtaining, by 
special favor, a permit to visit the scene of 
the late conflict, went veiled and shuddering 
through it, and demanded admittance at the 
rude entrance of the field-hospital. Enforced 
by an order from head-quarters, the request 
was granted; tho war-worn sentinel at the door 
lifted his musket to let her pass, and Margaret 
Heath, with her attendant, entered the rough 
building, and threaded the narrow aisles among 
sights and sounds of suffering that wrung her 
very heart. A long, low room, crowded with 
narrow pallets, on which lay maimed, and 


£ surgeons with grave, anxious faces, a colored 
$ servant sobbing on a chair, and two men in 
5; plain clothes bent over the pillow, clipping the 
jj close black curls as often as the restless head 
\ rolled that way. For this patient was not tying 
| calm and still like those she had tended, bot 
1 tossing wildly in the delirium of fever from his 
wounds. He was bandaged from head to foot, 
one-half of his body lay a helpless weight, while 
} the rest swayed to and fro; his uniform was 
> torn, discolored, and dusty; his face, swelled 
\ and blackened by powder and gashed by cuts, 

I was quite unrecognizable; but Margaret’s heart 
stood still as she saw the clustering curls that 
\ strewed the pillow—she knew Ray Amyott, and 
^ for the first time she knew how well she loved 
> him. 

< Beyond all change and fear of it, in this life 
\ and 'the next, beyond all fear of the world's 
5 favor, in whoso light she had lived past all 
< selfish thoughts, and cares, and hopes, through 
j pain, and wounds, and death, and mortal suf- 
} fering, she felt strength to love and courage to 


braised, and bleeding figures: some struggling \ 
with mortal pain, others sunk in death-like re- } 
pese—the red flush of sunset streaming through ij 
the rude windows on the feverish faces, on the \ 
swollen eyes, on the torn, and stained, and \ 
dusty uniforms, the writhing forms within them, 3 
on ghastly heads crossed with strange band- * 
ages, beneath which the staring eyes gleamed ? 
insanely, while the babbling, incoherent mut- i 
terings betrayed the injured brain. There were \ 
stalwart men, nursing stumps of legs or arms, l 
sickening things to see; there were others, lying «: 
faint and gasping, after the agonies of amputa- > 
tion, or beyond all care and skill, in the fatal i 
peace of mortification. Bright-eyed boys, whoso <: 
fair, innocent faces had escaped the grime and 5 
smoke of battle, as their souls, let us hope, its ij 
stain, lay slowly bleeding to 1 death on their 
little beds, suffering in heroic silence, their \ 
wistful gaze following one who alone, amid the > 
cruel scene, brought sweet memories of home \ 
to comfort the dying hour. Beside these rude | 
cots, where no mother or sister knelt, she sank $ 
dawn to weep and pray—her lips touched the ? 
cold foreheads, her hands arranged their com- l 
fortless pillows, her tears rained down upon l 
their poor patient faces, and many a feeble < 
voice, faltering out a blessing on her head, sank \ 
away in eternal silence, and carried the grateful \ 
prayer to heaven. < 

Before one bed her conductor paused and $ 
hesitated, a little group gathered about it ob- \ 
structed their way. Two or three officers stand- \ 
ing with downcast eyes and uncovered heads, j 


endure. The watchers started as she camo to¬ 
ward them, with her pale face and her steadfast 
eyes, and moved to lead her away; but she 
passed by them all regardless, and came to his 
bedside silently as a spirit, to stand there, 
quietly looking down upon the poor mangled 
body, and weeping tears of infinite love and 
pity. 

It was not a place for a delicate and beautiful 
woman, nor waB this sad wreck a sight fit for 
her to see; but no one dared disturb her while 
she wept, and the stern eyes that bad looked 
upon so much suffering and pain, in the last 
few days, were moistened with sympathy for 
this lonely girl. The little group had fallen 
back, only the senior surgeon stepped forward 
when she arose, and took her hand in bis with 
gentle kindness, “My child,” he said, “this is 
no place for you.” 

“I must remain here,” she resolutely an¬ 
swered, “until he recovers or dies.” 

“You are a relative then?” 

“I was to have been his wife.” 

“But you are not so, it seems,” he remon* 
strated, “and, for your own sake, let me remind 
you how unusual and strange is the step you 
are about to take. You are exposing yourself 
not only to the countless disagreeablenesses, of 
this sorrowful place, but to the smallest miscon¬ 
struction from those who see you here, and the 
gravest censure of your friends and acquaint¬ 
ances. Let me beseech you to think again be¬ 
fore you take a final resolution.” 

“I shall remain,” she simply answered. “Do 
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you think I have not counted tho cost, or that j her emotion with a mighty effort, “if we can 

any earthly consideration could weigh, for a ^ only keep away the fever.” 

moment, in the balance against his life or death? \ “I remember I was hurt in the hip. I am 

Surely, my hand can tend him more lovingly f lamed for life, I suppose?” 

than that of a hireling nurse; surely, my prayers { She answered only by her tears. 

will be mpre efficacious than those the chaplain ^ “And I am gashed, and hacked, and scarred 

rends above him, and my heart is brave to up- j! beyond recognition?” 

hold him through the valley of tho shadow of* “Not beyond mine.” 

death, my arm strong for him to lean upon if i “What else?” he demanded. 

God sends him baek to life. Do not forbid me, * “Your hand,” she sobbed. 

for I must remain.” “Both were injured. The right?” 

So Margaret Heath became a hospital nurse, < • “No, the left; the one the ring was on.” 
the quiet and humble attendant, not only of the ^ She held up the bauble before him. 
unsightly ruin of the friend she came to seek, \ “Throw it away,” he whispered; “let the 
but of every other sufferer who demanded her ij false motto delude me no more. I willed to 
care. Her womanly delicacy was wounded, her $ bo strong, brave, victorious; I am lying here, 
heart was cruelly torn every day, and the con- \ weak, dying, vanquished. I wished to win a 
stant presence of misery she saw and could not? woman’s heart, and wan, alas! and broke it. 
relieve wore upon her sadly; she looked twenty i Never again, oh! never again! Love, and 
years older in a few weeks, the freshness of her ^ strength, and beauty are gone; why should life 
beauty was gone, she was wan and wasted, and ^ remain? Go, leave me, let me die!” 
her eyes were pitifully sad and large. But not 5 She turned away to conceal her terrible grief 
even the homely dress she wore could disguise \ she dared not say, poor thing! “Live for me, 
her pale loveliness, and the soldiers looked after i because I love you!” She had whispered it 
her as at an angel, as she passed by them on > often over the senseless head, in her lonely 
her errands of mercy. While her poor charge < watches, but now with consciousness and reason 
was sleeping, or in th£ stupor which followed l restored, sho was afraid to speak, and sank 
his fever, sho left him in the care of his faithful f back out of sight as the regimental surgeon 
servant, and accompanied the surgeon on his ■; approached. 

rounds, learning to forget her own sorrows in ij “And how are you to-day, my dear fellow? 
the sufferings of others, and carrying 'cheer and i; A great improvement, very great, don’t you 
comfort wherever she came. It was but little ^ feel it so? Ah! Miss Heath, I believe I must 
she could do, it was not long she could stay, $ thank you a second time for saving our colonel, 
but her gentle presence, her pitying face, her ^ All he wants now is care—and that I know he 
tender sympathy, and sweet compassion, were $ will have—to prevent fever. Must keep him 
balm to the wounded and cordial to the weak; ij weak and low, very low, the least drop of stimu- 
they turned the scale of life in many a feeble * lant would be fatal in his present state; as for 

breast, and smoothed the pillows of those ap- •$ other exciting causes-” 

pointed to die. When the rude funerals went { The surgeon beckoned the young lady away, 
away, she followed them and wept over tho ? and walked beside her on his way through tho 
poor dust they left in a shallow grave, thinking ? hospital. As they^lisappeared, tho sick man’s 
how soon it might be his, then, daring neither l eyes summoned his servant, and the old negro 
to hope nor to despair, went back to her task \ came. 

again. I “Bring me a bottle of wine.” 

The heavy weeks went by, and at lost the < “Oh! no, massa; couldn’t do it, massa; hear 
patient woke to consciousness, but so thin, so $ what de doctor say, sab: ‘Nothin’ half so bad 
feeble, so bloodless, that he could only lie wast- J for de present state ob constitution.’ Think ob 
ing till time decided if he should live or die. $ dat, sah.” 

The false strength of fever was gone, the hoarse, s “Have you been used to obey me, Tom?” 
altered voice was silenced, he lay helpless, * “All your life, Massa Raymond, since you 
speechless, moveless, only able to watch the s was a little* child; but you nebber told me to 
face of his nurse, at first, and express his grati- $ kill you, massa.” 

tude in his eyes. Soon he broke tho silence | “Then I will be obeyed now. Do as I tell 
with a feeble fluttering whisper—she bent over | you.” 

him to catch the words. 5 The servant swiftly did his errand, and Mar- 

“ Am I to live?” ho asked. S garet returned to find him holding a cup of 

“There is hope,” the answered, repressing l fiery brandy to the sick man’s lips. She sprang 
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forward and caught it back before a drop ha4 
overflowed the brim. 

“Take it away!” she cried to the bewildered 
attendant. “Do you wish to kill your master, 
Tom?” 

“Must ’bey him, Miss, flat's all I know; if 
he will have a ting, he icill,” muttered the old 
man, retreating; and Margaret Heath went and 
leaned over the sufferer till her fair hair swept 
his cheek. 

“Do you love me, Ray?” she whispered. 

“Before God, Margaret, far better than my 
life.” 

“Then save your life for me.” 

“Never! never! You refused the gift when 
it was worth acceptance, now you shall not take 
it, worthless, feeble, ruined as it is; your pity 
shall not do what your love could not. Do you 
know what I shall be? A scarred cripple, de¬ 
pendent on the Pension Bureau!” 

“Depend on me, Ray, for I love you.” 

“Once before,” he groaned, “you loved me, 
and I threw your love away. I hoped to win 
it back, but you denied me, young, strong, am¬ 
bitious then; poor, ruined, shattered now, can 
you ask me to accept the sacrifice you bring? 


s Oh! Margaret, Margaret! be generous and let 

i me die!” 

5 “It is no sacrifice,” she vowed, with simple 
j earnestness. “I love you far, far better now, 
^ in weakness and pain, than ever in your days 
i; of strength and beauty. I would give my life 
jj to help you; will you not let me devote it to 
jj your service? I cannot but think,” she added, 
(’ her pale cheek lighted with a lovely flush, “that 
s God has granted your life to my prayers. In 
J all these lonely weeks I have seemed very near 
s him. It is but a step—so many hve have taken 
jj it—many not so ill as you—I think he must 
J have heard and answered—and what he gave 
j: you will render back again ? Dear Ray, you 
are brave to die, be brave to live!” 
if “I will live,” he answered. 

£ “And you will take my help—and me?” 

“I do not deserve it, Margaret, but I will ac¬ 
cept it.” And as she bent down to kiss him, 

, she saw his pale lips move, and heard him mur- 
j* mur, “May God deal by me, as I by thee, the 
jj angel of His mercy.” 

jj In such a chastened spirit Ray Arnyott re- 
> ceived, a second time, the gifts of love and 
life. 




THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 


BY MBS. PIDSLEY. 


She knelt beside her dying-bed, 

And kissed bis pallid brow; 

She vainly pressed bi/5 icy baud— 

He cannot heed hor now. 

She calls his name in accents low, 
ller tears are on bis face; 

ne speaks not, moves not, for be lies 
In death’s last cold embrace. 

They tell her that the nn^ls wait 
To boar him to his rest; 

She hears them not, she only strives 
To clasp him to hor breast. 


^ She only knows that he has been 

5; The sunlight of her home: 

jl She only feels that she is left 

< To walk the world alone. 

^ Where is the hand that strewed her path 

^ So lovingly with flowers? 

<) "Where is the heart that clung to hers 

< In suushinaand in showers? 

^ That hand is cold, that heart is still, 

jj Her dream of love is o’er; 

s And now, upon this dreary’ earth, 

*• They’ll cheer her path no morel 
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LINES. 

BY HENRIK DUON. 


Ip I tho poet’s wreath could twine, 
"With laurel flowerets fair. 

Of nil I’d deck tby brow divine, 
Aud mingle with thy hair. 

Tho vesper of the evening blue 
Should sparkle o’er thine eyes; 
With poet’s mpsc I'd honor do, 

And laud thee to tho skies. 


^ The sylphs that flit at evontido, 

} Thy blush would put to flight; 

^ The envious nymph* from thee would hide, 

s Dimmed by thy peerless light. 

^ Ah! vain and idle it would be 

^ For all my thoughts to tell. 

| If thy sweet smile would beam on me, 

£ And break this cruel spell! 
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MRS. SHEPHERD’S ABSTINENCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY 


-’s DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“Ketch me doing that thing again! 

“I’ve been an uneasy thing all my days. Or, 
I suppose I have. They say I was when I was 
little; and I’m sure I havo been since I was 
grown up. Always wanting to do something! 
something out of the common way. 

“You know I thought, one time, I was going 
to improve my mind, all so fast, and make some 
great sort of person of myself right straight off. 
I can’t help laughing every time I think of it. 
I tried as hard as ever anybody did, I guess, 
awhile; as much as a year I was at it, with all 
*the might there was in me. But I declare, I 
half-felt, all along, as if I was running after 
Jack’s lantern, and now I know I was. 

“I neglected everything. But I was getting 
about sick of it, when, one Sunday, Mr. Dun¬ 
bar preached one of the best sermons I’ve ever 
heard ’im proach. It was upon precisely what 
I had been doing—being selfish altogether; 
living to self, you know, and not doing any¬ 
thing to make other people happier—well, or 
better. 

“Thinks I to myself, ‘What a fool I’ve been! 
a great, egotistical fool!’ Thinks I, ‘Won’t 
you find me doing something for society, after 
this! And for my family! /guess you will!’ 
thinks I. 

“I como homo thinking of it; and I’ve been 
thinking of it pretty much all the time ever since. 

“The first thing I did was to pack ail my 
books into the book-case, snug; so tight that 
I’ve got to work pretty hard to get a volume 
out, if I happen to want it ever so much. I’m 
going to give you my ‘Atlantics;’ / don’t care 
anything about ’em. Clumsy, slow things! I 
don’t want to sec ’em round. The fact is, I don’t 
care anything about reading, any way. I want 
‘Peterson,’ because it has so many receipts for 
nice things in the family. Between ourselves, 
my husband’s like a new man since I’m done 
with improving myself,” saying this with an¬ 
other hearty laugh at herself. “Oh! and don’t 
I make Molly Rockaways to his heart’s content, 
now strawberries are ripe? Don’t I use up my 
cream, and my eggs? Ten hens, laying like 
Sancho, every one of ’em—especially the two 
homeliest ones; (two long-legged, black, awful- 


> looking creatures, that I wouldn’t have about 
\ the premises if they didn’t lay so;) and I use 
| every egg, every day I live. And white sugar— 
\ I'm expecting Mr. Shepherd to show some signs 
of, reluctance over the sugar we use; but he 
don’t as yet; and so I keep on. And we’re all 
growing fat. See my arms. I wish you could 
see Jim eat! 

| “What was I—oh! the next thing I did was 
^ to stir up about tcmp’rance. Joined the Daugh- 

I ters; and I ought to be ashamed that I didn’t 
join them long ago, when they organized. But 
I didn’t seem to think anything about it then. 
<1 I was stupid and blind about what was going 
on among our young men. But I’m awake now. 
And it’s awful to see what is going on in this 
place! perfectly awful!” 

Here she drew herself up closer, saying how 
it was with Jimmy Pherson, a mere boy, and 
one of the best hearted boys, too, in the world; 
so pleasant! she said, so ready to show any*- 
body any attention they needed! such a pet 
\ with his sisters and the whole family! the only 
^ son, too! And then there was Jerome Tillot- 
j| son! Oh! wasn’t it a pity that the enemy, the 
\ fiend, strong-drink, had got hold of him to ruin 
$ him, soul and body! How his eyes looked 
J already! what an ashamed look he already' 
j* had! Could hardly look a person in the face 
\ at all, lately; and ho was growing worse 

1 every day; was beginning to stay away from 
such girls as Alice Dunbar, Emily and Lizzie 
Dale, and all yie young ladies of that set where 
< he belonged, where ho had always been until 
j lately; and to follow round after the loose girls 
\ that lived out of the villages! Oh! dear, wasn’t 
< it awful! And there was Peter Sherman break- 
5 ing the heart of his wife! Just married! One 
? young child, a babe, in her arms, and more 
' babes to come, if she lived, of course; and he 
\ going to ruin! And he’d drag her part way 
| with ’im, certain. Her and her children. She 
J couldn’t help it. If he was ruined, she couldn’t 
^ help being part ruined; couldn’t help seeing 
•j her children part ruined, poor soul! And here 
$ they were selling their liquor all round! She 
^ wondered what was going to be done? 

£ Now this was at ft levee held at Sumner’s 
> Hall for the benefit of the Soldiers’ Aid Society; 
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and Mr. Dunbar was there. And, seeing him 
standing near, Mrs. Shepherd called him to the 
spot where she stood with her friend. 

“Mr. Dunbar, what w going to be done about 
this rum-selling and rum-drinking business ?” 

J “Well, I am sure I don’t know, Mrs. Shep¬ 
herd. This is the very question I have been 
asking these good many years.” 

“I suppose you have. I know you have come 
to think of it. But I never have thought much 
about it until now. I’ve been as stupid as an 
idiot. Did you know,” and then, in a lower 
voice, she began telling him the sad, almost 
helpless things ^he had all along been seeing, 
things that had, for years, been pressing so hard 
upon his heart; and upon his conscience also, 
at times, when the terrible voice of the Almighty 
seemed to break through the stillness of his re¬ 
tirement, inquiring of him how it was with all 
those souls in his charge. 

She ended with saying, “ Oh! dear me! if I 
was a minister, I believe I should preach the 
hair all off the top of their heads!” 

Mr. Dunbar laughed a little, but his heart 
was, in truth, very heavy. Mrs. Shepherd’s 
was like a wren’s in comparison. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Another slice of the bacon, if you please, 
Mr. Shepherd. No, don’t be so stingy! I want 
a bigger piece. That’ll do. It’s nice and fat. 
You see I sneer, Mrs. Holmes, when I say ‘fat,* 
just as it’s the fashion to in these days; but I 
like it; and it’s my mind the rest do, if they’d 
own it. I must have another egg; and then, 
you see, Mrs. Holmes, if the headache comes, 
I’ll grin and bear it.” 

Her husband, laughing, depositing another 
egg in her plate, told her she meant that she 
would frown and bear it. 

“Well, no matter. I’ll bear it some way. I’m 
afraid my coffee ain’t good this morning. No, 
’tain’t. Now that’s too bad! I meant to have 
it extra, this morning, we’re going to have such 
a hard day. But it’s miserable! No life in it 
at all! I’m provoked! But there’s one com¬ 
fort. Strong coffee hurts me. Makes me feel 
as if I could fly anywhere for awhile; and this 
is why I like it mornings like this when it’s so 
beautiful, and I enjoy it so much. Oh, dear! 
but I’m pretty well fagged out with it, I tell 
you , by ’leven o’clock. By noon, sometimes, I 
can scarcely drag myself round. So I’m glad 
it’s weak. I want to hold out to-day; 

“You don’t suppose, do you, husband, that 
the Plummers will carry their whisky, or their 


$ wine, or their anything fuddling, up there to- 
^ day? If they do, I shall be mad! I shall be 
just as angry as I can be; and Chase Plummer 
shall know it, too. I’ll give him a piece of my 
mind that he won’t forget very soon, if he does 
carry any up. Til watch ’im! He’s got to be 
pretty sly to keep all the signs of it out of my 
sight, if he does carry it. He carried it when 
;* we went to Bear Island, last year, all of us. It 
$ is a shame! It is a thing he has no right to do; 
j! for he knows how we, so many of us, feel about 
\it. 

^ “Now I think I’ve eaten a plenty. Or, I don’t 
;> know. I’ll have two more of the cakes. And 
$you, too, Mrs. Holmes. Yes, you must! Such a 
!j hard day! And we shan’t get up there, and get 
j> everything ready, so as to dine before two or 
i; half-past. 

\ “Give Georgia one-half of that egg, husband, 
jj and Jim the other half. I don’t want it left; I 
$ don’t want any of these griddle-cakes left. Give 

! me one of ’em, and you eat the other, do! 

“You’ll stare a good many times to see us 
^ eat, all of us, Mrs. Holmes; but we were kept 
5 half-starved a whole year while I was—improv- 
5 ing myself!” 

j; How she laughed, and how her husband 
|laughed! And six-years-old Jimmy, although 
^ he, of course, could not understand the joke, 
$ began to laugh and drive his feet round under 
S the table, and to say, “Oh! Miss Mother! for 
J shame, Miss Mother!” throwing down his knife 
$ and fork to point his fingers at her. 
j “Jim, be still! I improved myself a whole 
$ year,” ' again turning to her guest. “You 
i wouldn’t think it, would you?” 

\ “I guess she wouldn’t, Miss Mother. Miss 
\ Mother!” 

\ “What do you want? Don’t be so noisy.” 

\ “I want to know what is a picnic? Georgia 
< says there’s going to be one to-day where you’re 
\ going.” 

£ “It’s a rural festival, Jim, got up for recrea- 
\ tion.” 

i It was now Jimmy’s turn to be laughed at, to 
^ have the finger-points at his face. 

$ “It dried us all up—I mean, the living on 
$ bread and butter mostly, and not dressing any, 
^ and reading so much, and trying so hard to be 
$ something wonderful. Dear! me! I tell you I 
$ was glad to be done with it! But now we must 


^be getting ready.” 


I CHAPTER III. 

^ A large party, including the Shepherds and 
* their guest, had reached the summit of the 
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upper and loftiest peak of the Belknap Moun¬ 
tains, Gilford. 

The younger ones, exhilarated by the ascent, 
exhilarated, beyond measure, by the beauties of 
tiie lcuuo, ran about like children; while the 
• elders sat to rest, most of them in rocky nooks, 
a little out of the way of the strong northwest 
wind, but in full view of mountain beyond 
mountain, range beyond range; of villages and 
peaceful fields; of the great lake, on whose 
bosom two steamboats were riding, while here 
and there row-boats were seen going in and 
out the green coves; of the lesser sheets, called 
bays, that stud the scene a long way before 
the river, finding out its destiny, settles into a 
stream; a narrow stream, but powerful in its 
rapid descent; useful beyond most rivers, merry 
beyond any river I know, near ot remote. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Shepherd, when they ex- 
exclaimed, and said, “Look, Mrs. Shepherd! 
Do look!” “It’s fine, of course! But you 
don’t catch me making a fuss about it. I’m 
mad!” 

“What about?” Mrs. Comstock asked, laugh¬ 
ing. 

“Horatia Conners has been drinking, I know 
he has! I can see it in his manners, and it’s a 
shame! a great shame! I’m going at ’im! I 
made up my mind that if he did-” 

Just then some of the gentlemen came with 
the baskets, buckets, and bags, that, on first 
reaching the top, had been dropped by what¬ 
ever rock or shrub happened to bo near. And 
Chase Plummer, drawing a wicker flask forth 
out of a basket, and tripping with it across the 
rocks, threw himself down at Mrs. Shepherd’s 
feet, hugging the wicker flask, and saying, 
“Guess what’s in this bottle, Mrs. Shepherd. 
Something wicked! something day vilish, as Tom 
says.” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure; how should I? Is 
it cold water?” 

“No; it’s some juice we squeezed out of our 
grapes, mother, Julo, and I, three years ago, 
with ever so much water in it, and a good deal 
of sugar.” 

“Oh! Chase Plummer! It’s wine! Now, 
you’ve brought some of that stuff up here, and 
you know what it’ll do. Come here. You come, 
too, Mrs. Comstock”—leading them away from 
the rest. “ You know what it’ll do. You’ll 
drink a gillf more; Jimmy Pherson’ll drink a 
pint; (or a half-pint at least,) that poor fellow 
out there, that is on the road to ruin already, 
unless you and other young men help to save 
him, instead of helping to drag ’im down, will 
drink a pint; others, who don’t care anything 


about it now, will drink a glass, two glasses, 
and how nice it will make ’em feel! They’ll 
find out, for the first time, how nice it makes a 
fellow feel. Some of you’ll be ready to break 
your necks, you’ll feel so nice! You’ll be silly! 
You will; I know how it works; I’ve seen how 
like a fool a wise man 11 behave wjien he’s got 
a taste too many. Oh, dear! me! how it makes 
your eyes shine! how red your cheeks are!— 
will be, I mean; yours and Jimmy's, and poor 
Jerome’s, and others’, too, by the time your 
stuff is gone! How good-natured you’ll all be! 
You’ll be ready to break your necks to help us 
ladies, when, if the truth is known, we shall be 
in much better condition to help you! Only, 
Peter Sherman won’t be likely to go very near 
his poor young wife to help her—ready to sink, 
her good time spoilt! Jimmy won’t be very 
likely to go very near his mother and sisters to 
help them. He’ll keep away from them; but 
don’t you suppose they’ll know well enough 
what he’s been doing? Won’t they see it in his 
looks and his behavior? How ashamed they’ll 
be! They’ll be ready to sink; they’ll wish they 
could sink. And that miserable jug of yours’ll 
do it all! I’ll leave it to Mrs. Comstock.” 

“Yes, Chase, that miserable wine-flask of 
yours will do it all,” replied Mrs. Comstock, 
her mild, but sorrowful eyes on his face. 

“And what do you want of the stuff up here, 
any way, when you know how it spoils so 
much? What do you say to it, Chaso Plum¬ 
mer?” 

“Well, I say I wish I hadn’t brought it here, 
if this is the way you feel about it.” 

“Well, it’s tho way I feel. It’s the way I 
have reason to feel, and everybody who sees 
what is going on among our young men.” 

“I guess I’ll empty it out. Too bad, though, 
to have it wasted.” 

“Oh! never mind this kind of waste! What 
is it to the waste of your manhood? Don’t you 
say so, Mrs. Comstock? This is nothing. This 
is good!” seeing him tip the flask out of which 
he had drawn the cork; seeing the red stream 
run. “Chaso, you’re a good boy! I could kiss 
you!” 

“Thank you. There, all gone, as children 
say.” 

“And see if you don’t go home a happier boy 
to-night, than if you had spoilt yourself and 
helped spoil others up here. I know you will. 
They’re calling me. They’re looking for a place 
to lay the dinner. I don’t care much about 
dinner, myself. Seeing you do this good thing, 
Chase, satisfies me; and I’ve noticed it before, 
that if I can do some really good thing, or see 
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O N E.-N EVERMORE. 




anybody else do a really good thing, or if I 
hear Mr. Dunbar, or anybody say the things 
that show the real true, earnest heart, I feel 
lifted up above all the cravings I have for this, 
that, and the other thing, and the other thing, 
until I’m afraid I’m almost as bad, with my 


<; cravings and indulgences, as those that drink 
v too much are with theirs. I know I hurt myself 
< so; body and soul, too, I’m afraid. And if one 
l is hurt, one is hurt, I suppose, whether ’tis 
j done one way or another. But now let’s go 
) and help see to things.” 


TO AN ABSENT ONE. 

BY MARY M. BARNES. 


An, me! the brook 1 b rtmning still, 

Tho sky is just as blue, 

The blessed stars shine just as when 
I gazed on them with you. 

The wind sighs through the forest trees, 

I listen to its voice, 

But rill, nor stars, nor wind’s low tone 
C-on make my ^eart rejoice. 

No, dearest, all things beautiful 
In earth, or air, or sky, 

Seem dark, and cold, and cheerless grown, 
Where’er I turn my eye. 


< The beauty of the changing donds 

I care not now to view, 
s And everything in Nature seems 

t; To wear a eombro hue. 

^ Life of'my soul! then haste to me, 

£ And this shall be no more; 

$ All things will shiuo in radiant light, 

I As once they did before. 

The light of love once more will beam 
Upon my gloomy way. 

And turn the lingering clouds of night 
£ To bright and blessed day. 




NEVERMORE. 

*t 

BY IILIA8 M-. 


Dkep, bitter woe is in the tone \ 

Of that sad word, wherever spoken; £ 

It tells of many a sigh and moan $ 

O’er bright hopes fled, and proud ties broken; \ 
Tis linked with happy days of yore— ^ 

Days that return, ah—nevermore 1 \ 

Tho grieving sea-shell’s plaintive sigh \ 

Seems murm’ring of the billow’s roar; $ 

So the sweet joys of days gono by !> 

The warm heart whispers fondly o’er; £ 

Precious, but sad, the golden store \ 

Enshrined in memory’s nevermore 1 < 


In youth’s bright hours a rosy hue 
Tints e’en tho clouds that veil the sky; 

Each fragrant bod is fresh with dew, 

On fairy-wings swift moments fly; 

From leaden clouds the storms soon pour— 

Life’s sky is bright—ah, nevermore! 

When hoary locks encrown the head. 

And solemn thoughts troop through the heart, 
Phantoms of buried Joys, long dead, 

Steal in, but never thence depart; 

And thus the old man liveth o’er 
Scenes that will glad him—nevermore! 


LITTLE KATIE. 

BT LOUIS K. BURDICK. 


Calmly lies she sleeping there, 
Flow’rets ’mid her silken hair; 

Closed the eyes so darkly bright, 
Quenched forever is their light 1 
White tho brow, 

As purest snow; 

Break, oh! heart, with thy deep woe. 

Nevermore will greet our ear 
Tones so sweet as hers and dear; 
Ne’er will rise the echo more 
Of her footfall on the floor; 


Greater woe 

Can fond heart know? 

Dead! We cannot make it sol 

Cease, oh 1 heart, thy murmumvain, 
We shall see our child again; 

And through ages will she wear 
All her youth and beauty rare; 
Happier none 
Than our sweet one; 

Not our will, but God’s be done! 
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MAGDALENA. 


BT AMANDA A. HALE. 

In the quaint city of Milan, within eight of 5 you may, it is so loud and full in my ear; but 
the Cathedral, there are, doubtless, many fine ^ you do not. None ever do, except mo. Only 
and famous, houses, yet I remember but one. 5 to me, to me it sings. 

Its pillars and spires were marble, its walls { Great heaven! has music form ? Can it feel, 
were traversed by latticed galleries, vines clam- l can it suffer, can it die ? What mean those 
bored about and caressed it, flowers and bios- l eyes, appealing to me in mortal terror? What 
soming shrubs grew in the garden, and foun- > this pale face, this cloud of golden hair, this 
tains rained in music every hour of the summer <; hand that clings to mine? 
day. But the gates were iron, ponderous, and l Ah! it is cold, ice-cold! Away! shut the 
high, and strange faces looked from the win- l door. It is an iron door. Do you not hear it 
dows, merry or sad, alike pitiful. \ clank? But you cannot shut out that voice. It 

Here, sitting on the marble steps, the mad \ will sing. How strangely its echoes resound 
woman told us her story. It did her no harm ^ through those deep vaults, 
to talk, they said; rather good, for she was * But they cannot hear it, not though it sing 
more quiet and reasonable after the madness \ over so loudly, for earth and stones are piled 
which possessed her brain had overflowed in < high above it! Wild am I? Ah, mo! Magda- 
words. \ lena was good and gentle. She tried to be 

Poor Magdalena! said the attendants. So \ patient, but- Why, do you say this is 

strange that one so gentle, pure, and patient \ Magdalena? Listen, now, and I will tell you 
should bear upon her shrinking shoulders the \ what was. Nay, I will be calm—ah! so 
weight^of imaginary crime—of fearful crime. 5 very calm! 

Was ever one so punished for a moment’s ira- { When I was an innocent child, this was not 
pulse of hate? Ah, no! For God is merciful, \ m J home. It was far to the South, under a 
and sorrow has a compensation. \ warmer sky than even this blue Italian heaven. 

Her soft, dusky hair Bwept the white floor, < The sapphire waters of the Jonian sea dashed 
and she drew the fine threads through her fin- \ their spray upon the myrtle-covered walls of 
gers as she talked. Now phe lifted one thin ? the house where I was born. I would you had 
white hand* with look so intent that involun- l seen my mother. A Greek maiden, humble and 
tarily we listened. poor, she won the heart of a noble Englishman. 

Hark! (she said) Do you not hear it? A $ Ah! you forget her beauty, her pellucid checks, 
strange, weird music, but wondrously sweet. «; her eyes of soft fire, the misty blackness of her 
It is clear and soft as the chime of silver bells, ij hair that folded her like a cloud. Not humble, 
as the ripple of mountain waters. Its mellow ij for she sprang from an immortal race. Nor 
waves break over my soul as the west-wind ^ poor.' Count your vile gold. Weigh it with 
sweeps over the tossing sea, hushing it to i; her innumerable charms, her sweet tones, her 
deepest peace; but not often does it sing to 5; tender words. 

me in this wise—only in the noon of a mid- \ Well. It is natural to love, and when one 
summer day, or at the fall of eve. At sunrise $ loves, one is happy, is he not? We were happy, 
and at sunset, when the grass springs green on 5 we three. If it could butiiave endured, then, 
the hillside yonder, when the golden Bheaves <> you see, I had still been Magdalena. But my 
stand thick in the broad field by the river, 5 mother died—a swift, sudden death, 
when the autumn fires burn in the woods, when t Do you know .how awful that is? What is 
the wind of winter fills the valleys with snow, \ beauty, and warmth, and softness one moment, 
in all bright days and dark, in bird-songs, and 5 becomes in the next what one shudders to look 
summer sounds and winter tempests, that music ^ at, what one hides away from his sight, and 
sings on forever. Its tones freeze my heart. \ sobs and trembles to touch. 

There! Do yon not hear it? Oh! that long, JThere is nothing so cruel as death, 
long wail! How it smites my soul! No, you ^ My father and I sat now in our desolated 
hear it not. Sometimes I almost fancy that i> home. Over the fair summer a wintry tempest 
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had passed. Why did the sea sing on in its } All my time was my own. I read, studied, 
dreamy, musical monotony! Did not the sun- \ dreamed as I liked. Tutors, indeed, I had, bin 
shine smile in vain? Why should the oleanders s they trammeled me but slightly. Still I was 
blossom, and the purple grapes ripen? But ! wearied with the long, lonely hours: for my 
yesterday we were as firmly fixed as our rock- \ father soon gave himself to public business, 
based home. To-day we were afloat. What so \ At first it was only to fill the void in his life: 
natural as that we should drift toward English $ but, afterward, he was inspired with ambition 
shores ? s and came to love the life he led. I saw him 

A proud family name, ancestral lands, a noble 5 only in the recesses of Parliament, when he 
manor-house, fortune, respect, and many friends ^ came down to look after his horses, his game 
awaited my father there. He shut himself in s preserves, and me. Then he was usually ae- 
his state-room all the voyage. To him, I think, Scompanied by gentlemen—worldly wise men— 
it was an ugly dream. To me it was life. The \ not at all like my heroes of romance; and I 
pain and horror of death faded behind the blue l needed no bidding to make me hide myself from 
rim that shut us from the land. \ sight. I was grown shy and awkward. I lived 

What remained was but a loving and tender 5 so much in dreams that the real world was be- 
regret. come the illusion. I walked in it unsteadily, as 

The measureless ocean spaces kindled my jj one who takes his first steps upon the solid 
sensitive imagination. I laughed and wept < earth after a long sea voyage, 
from sheer excitement. My thoughts outran \ In this way the swift years fled. I lost my 
the lagging ship. I built my air-castle on the ;> hold upon childhood. I was tormented with 
golden line that sunset drew between the sea l the fears, and aspirations, and cravings that 
and heaven. Its battlements rose proud and < crowd opening womanhood, 
high. Its halls were gay with loves, and hopes, l I knew not how to make my way to my father's 
and joys. And when the green shores of Eng- \ heart. Could I climb upon his knee, or kiss him, 
land rose from the waves, I was half-wild with sas I used to when a child? Once I ventured 
delight. > creeping softly behind his chair as he was mak- 

After all, Greece had been but my foster- 5 ing up the notes for his next speech. I think 
mother. The history, the legends, the poetry, l he minded it no more than if a lock of hair had 
the glory of England, were all mine. We went \ swept his cheek. With indifferent kindness he 
down into the country, through daisied fields \ said, 

hedged with blossoming hawthorn, and all the \ “Are you ill, Magdalena?” 
beautiful picture was familiar and home-liko to \ Ill! I was dying for his love. But this is a 
my eyes, so great is the poet’s power. I looked * way men have, you see. Fame’s trumpets deafen 
through Shakspeare’s and Spencer’s eyes. When jthem to the sweet whispers of love, while we— 
a lark sprang up from his hidden nest, and, on \ God help us!—upon whose aching brows the 
winging his way into the depths of the sky, let \ laurel crown presses like iron, may betake oar- 
fall a silvery chain of music, I listened with | selves to our womanly duties. Did I shirk 
Shelley’s ears. \ them? Did I not knit and sew, feed my poor. 

The manor-house delighted me. It was a \ and nurse my sick, read, play, Bing, and say 
fine, massive pile in the medieval style. It was s my prayers? Ah! how puerile and unsatisfyiac: 
opulent in legends. It had its ghost-chamber jwas all this! I shrank away from my father 
and haunted tower, and there were whispers of s and broke into sobs. He turned and looked it 
subterranean vaults, dread ante-chambers of the ^ me in surprise. 

unknown world. The very servants, aged and ^ “Hush! Magdalena. Tell me what ails you." 
withered crones, were unread romances. s I could not speak for weeping. 

All this was food to my dreamy tempera-^ “Can I do anything for you, my dear?” 
xnent. \ “Only love me, love me!” And I clung to 

I was not afraid to sit, at midnight, in the $ his hand and covered it with kisses, 
haunted tower, or to sleep in the ghostly cham- $ “You are excitable. Your nerves must be 
ber. ^disordered, child!” stroking back my curls. 

I liked to climb to the lofty parapet and look ^ “I am not a child!” I hurst forth, passion- 
over the miles of beauty that swept away, on lately. “I am a woman. I want to be treated 
every side, to the horizon; to watch the amber ijlike one.” 

He looked at me gravely a moment. 

“How old are you, Magdalena?” 

“Fifteen.” 


silver mists gather about the distant mourn 
tops. 


£ 
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“Indeed!” He smiled. j 

“You laugh at me,” I cried, with fresh tears. 
“You Bee me miserable, and you ridicule me.” 


“What do you want, Magdalena? If you J all mine. 


weight of thoughtful feeling too great for my 
years. The poet’s ardor, his tenderness, his 
longings, his impulses, his unworldliness, were 


will define your wishes, I would like to gratify 
them.” | 

My heart grew cold and still. I thought, “15 


Bo not think I suffered less because my sor¬ 
row was voiceless. If I could have poured my 
soul into impassioned verse, I should not have 


have enough to eat and to wear. He will not < been swept from my mental poise by a stress 


appreciate any other needs.” 


j of stormy passion. For, do you know Magda- 


“You do not speal£ I see that your wants \ lenais mad? Is it not sorrowful? Music-mad, 
and discontents are mere idle dreams. Youij they say, those imbeciles, who, deaf as the im- 


are morbid, Magdalena.” , \ 

Well! Was he waiting for me to deny it? \ 
Taking up his papers and shifting them un- \ 


penetrable heavens, refuse to hear. There it is 
again. It is her voice—Lady Alice’s. 

Now it dies away in the purple distance, but 


easily, he said, “You need a companion. This \ its echoes still tremble on the air. But hush! I 
gives me an opportunity to tell you, that I shall ij have not told you all. f have not told you that 
aeon bring a lady to Beresford, who, I hope, ^ Lady Alice persistently misunderstood and un¬ 
will be to you a friend as well as a mother. ^ derrated me; that she would'have kept me at 
You have seen Lady Alice Vane?” i> her feet only that my proud spirit rebelled, and 

Yes, I had seen her. A sharp pang went!; I was fain to become ice that I might not show 
through my heart at the mention of her name, s how deeply I was touched. 

I remember that, one summer morning, a Do not think that Lady Alice was so very 
year ago, a gay equestrian party galloped up \ wicked. She was only stolid and selfish. It 
the avenue and dismounted at the steps. One, s was not her fault that she was destitute of fine 
a fair, golden-haired creature, they called Lady \ intuitions and tender sympathies. Most people 
Alice. \ are selfish, though in different ways. Some 

Her eyes were hybrids—nor blue, nor gray. S.wear their egotism upon the outside, and are 
She dropped the lids till only one glittering ray \ neither reticent nor refined in its manifestation. 


shone on me; then, still unsatisfied, put up her $ 
glass. 5; 

“Who is that?” j 

“Our host’s daughter, Miss Magdalena.” \ 

“Eh! That? The child is as ugly as-”5 


Lady Alice had the endowment in its most 
perfect *phase. She walked over you in sublime 
unconsciousness of your being. It had no de¬ 
liberate cruelty. Mere selfish instinct, so un¬ 
touched by any suggestion of another that it 


The rest of the sentence was lost in her inter- i never once occurred to her to reason about it. 


locutor’s laugh. 


As Tullia drove over her father’s dead body 


“Ha, ha—your ladyship’s wit is—ha, ha—J in the streets of revolutionized Rome. Absorbed 
most admirable.” \ in the ego , how should she know what blocked 

You see that I had good reasons for remem- \ her chariot wheels? 


bering Lady Alice. 


Yet if Lady Alice could have stooped from 


Little could my father have guessed the pain ^ her height and drawn me up into a quiet, ten- 
which his words gave me. This was what had $ der, Christ-like heart, how I would have wor- 
alienated his heart from me. This woman, fair s shiped her! 

and fascinating, had usurped my place. Morbid * So fair, so graceful, stately as a lily upborne* 
was I? Pray, how should I have been other-< upon its queenly stalk, and as white! And then- 
wise? j her magnificent voice. That lifted her above 

Lady Alice came to the manor-house, and for ij all petty self-seeking, and made it high-treason 
many weeks the old halls were sweet with music i in her to be wrecked. Great and self-forgetful, 


and laughter. 

I shrank from the gay company. If, by 
chance, I came in their way, I heard myself 


I she should have been as an angel. Ah! how 
that sublime voice belied her! 

One hazy August noon I was returning from 


spoken of as “That strange girl, Magdalena.” 5 a long walk, and, going up the steps of the prin- 
My morbid sensitiveness exaggerated my defi- \ cipal entrance, heard an unusual stir within., 
ciencies. I believed that Lady Alice’s con- ij What was this? Company? But it was nothing 
temptuous opinion of me influenced all the i; to me> I went to my own room and rang for 
rest. If I had been of a sunnier temperament, Wny maid. I did not even care to ask who had 
it might have been different. But my very gifts pcome; but Claudine, her light head filled with 


inclined me to gravity. 
Vol. XLVI.—22 


I was overborne by a ij the attentions of the gentleman’s valet, chirped 
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away, unasked, careless, if she was only toler¬ 
ated. 

At the mention of a name I felt my face flush, 
and my heart spring with sudden emotion. 

“Sir Vere de Vere!” I was familiar with 
the name of the gifted amateur, whose gehius, 
exerted professionally, would have won him 
high renowu, but whom rank and wealth lifted 
above that necessity. 

“Sir Vere, indeed! and a fine gentleman he 
is, too, not like the poor youths one sees in this 
country, but quite in the Parisian style. Just 
suited, if Miss Magdalena will allow me to say 
so, to my charming mistress. Look, mademoi¬ 
selle,” and Claudine, fastening" the laBt pin in 
my braids, swung the mirror around. What 
was come over me that I did not rebuke thp 
impertinence? I looked at the large, lucent, 
strong eyes, at the sheeny masses of black hair, 
at the soft, bewildering loveliness of oval cheek, 
and Up, and chin, and slowly a blissful convic¬ 
tion grew upon me. 

“How beautiful! Is it not, mademoiselle?” 

I smiled. I was glad. Before I had not 
oared, you know. 

“Ah! mademoiselle-” 

“Hush! Claudine. Is not Lady Alice very 
lovely?” 

Claudine drew a quick little sigh. 

“One must admit it. She is like her white 
brocade for fairness, and her curls are threads 
of gold. But, mademoiselle, if you look closely 
you shall see the crow’s-feet around her blue 
eyes. Besides, is she not my master’s wife? 
If my lady Would but smile and be gay.” 

“That is enough, Claudine.” Inspired by 
some new life, my acquired shyness and awk¬ 
wardness fell away from me. I went down 
stairs, and floated into the drawing-room as 
noiselessly as a leaf upon the wind. My father 
was looking over his paper in a corner. Lady 
Alice sat at the piano. Sir Yere de Vere stood 
by her. Presently he said, in deep, rich tones, 
“I should like to hear your voice in this.” 

“Dipiaccr me balza il cor/” 

Lady Alice began to sing. The glorious tones 
flooded the apartment. Now they sank into 
low, rippling melody, and anon, rose in full, 
round notes that filled the vaulted room, and 
lingered in mid-air like some lost fragment of 
an angel’s song. I hear them now. They come 
floating, floating on the wings of the morning 
air. They penetrate my inmost heart. I shroud 
my head in this thick velvet mantle, but I can¬ 
not shut them out. She bends her cheek close 
to mine. 

Those silken, golden curls! How they cling 


ALENA. 


* about my face! There is mould on them. Away! 
\ Give me air! Gone? Mother of Mercy, thanks! 
| A dream, did you say ? It may be. 1 have 
i strange dreams now. 

< When the melody was finished, Lady Alice 
\ glanced around, and, seeing me, a look, half 
\ surprise, half dislike, broke over her face. 
\ Then, rising slowly, she said in an indifferent, 
\ careless way, 

I “Sir Yere de Vere, may I interrupt your 

* ecstatic dream by presenting you to Miss Beres- 
$ ford?” 

i He had been standing like one in a rapture. 
$ Now he lifted his eyes with an expression of 
5 impatience to my face. Ah! Vere de Vere! 

J Does music only enchant you? I sat down 
5 on a crimson couch, and carelessly began ar- 
$ ranging some flowers that lay in disorder upon 
a table near by—flaming scarlet geraniums, 
s gorgeous rhododendrons, and snowy lilies. We 
<; fell to talking of art, and music, and flowers, 
jj “Mu3ic is only the effluence of beauty. What 
£ fragrance is to flowers—a breath—a phantasy— 
\ a dim spirit. Art is its true embodiment. Sculp- 
$ ture and painting are substantial. They realize 
J what music only aspires to. Beauty only is true 
j: harmony.” 

I I spoke passionately—I know not why. 
s “You are eloquent, Magdalena.” said Lady 
^ Alice, in smooth, satirical tones. “Did you 
5 utter all your soul in those aphoristic sen- 
$ tences?” 

$ “But Miss Beresford is wrong,” said de Vere. 
^ “Beauty is not harmony. Often it is discord, 
s Goodness is harmony.” 

$ “Beauty and goodness are sometimes inter- 
| changable terms,” I said. 

\ “True. All beauty is essentially one. The 
5 arts shade into each other. Music has analo- 
$ gics with painting and sculpture. The tone and 
\ coloring of a picture may remind you of a re- 
^ membored melody. One of your friends affects 
l you like a lively air—another is suggestive of 
$ solemn marches and stately hymns,” said de 

i Vere. 

“ I confess I know nothing about music,” I 
said, humbly, touched by the genuine inspira- 
l tion of his manner. 

$ “You are quite too high for me, also, 8ir 
£ Vere,” chimed in Lady Alice. “I can only 
$ sing, I cannot philosophize.” He smiled. 

«; “Which is more desirable, Miss Beresford, to 
s create or to enjoy—to write poetry or to feel it— 

$ to weave harmonies or appreciate them ?” 

£ “One must do both, or at least must be capa- 
$ ble of it,” I answered. “One cannot be an in- 
$ terpreter of art unless he is touched with tho 
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divine afflatus. To love poetry t^uly, one must 
have a spark of the poet's fire. It is no mat ter 
that it is latent. Under certain conditions it 
would burst into flame. Just as 1 feel sure that 
I could fly if—if I had only had wings.’* 

Vere de Vere laughed, and Lady Alice, in a 
little ripple of amusement, murmured, “How 
absurd!” 

This was our first meeting. How can I tell 
jpou of the weeks that .followed? My blood, 
that has flowed so calmly, grows swift and im¬ 
petuous. It flushes my face and presses hard 
upon my beating temples. 

Do you not see that I must have loved Vere 
de Vere ? With all that mighty craving for love, 
how could my soul help kindling into flame be¬ 
fore his? I forgot myself. I forgot the whole 
world. I thought only of him. And Vere ? 

1 could not understand him. Alternately 
\ tender and cold—now warming into kindness 
and unwilling to endure my absence for a mo¬ 
ment—now shutting himself from me the whole 
day. Sometimes the hidden enthusiasm of his 
nature leaped forth to meet mine. Now he was 
like an iceberg, against whose stony impassive¬ 
ness the waves of tropical seas waste themselves 
in vain. 

My life was not now a dead, monotonous 
level. Its days attenuated in joy and gloom. I 
have no words to tell the emotions of my heart 
when it was sunshine. Did ever lives flow to¬ 
gether like ours? The mournful past dropped 
front my memory. 

Surely I had always known him. Somewhere 
we had met and loved. Those intervening years 
had separated us only as the glacier tempora¬ 
rily divides the river in the valley. Yet he did 
not speak of love. I saw the waiting words 
tremble on his lips—from deadly paleness he 
flushed to vivid rose. And 1 waited, patient 
and happy. 

One afternoon Vere de Vere, Lady Alice, and 
I were walking in the park. It might, have been 
an age after his arrival—I think it teas only a 
month. It was a tropical day let down into our 
wayward English clime. 

The afternoon grew apace, and the heat 
waxed intense. Black, thunderous clouds, 
fleeked with tawny, sulphurous hues, began to 
gather in the west. The wind died; the pend¬ 
ent boughs of the elms were stirless. Up from 
the horizon rolled the dense purple masses, and 
arrows of vivid fire parted their heavy folds. 

“Let us go to the Pavilion,” cried Vere, his 
eyes ablaze, and his face kindling. “We shall 
have a glorious outlook at the storm. You are 
not afraid?** 


v “No, indeed!” 1 said; and Lady Alice did not 
$ dissent. We all went to the Pavilion. It was 
s in the rear of the manor-house, and at a con- 
i siderable distance from it, just on the brow of 
i; the terraced slope that descended in green, 
v turfy steps, until it joined the broad field which 
\ swept away to the river. Below, at the left, the 
\ terrace grew less broad and deep, and farther 
ij on it was interrupted, altogether, by a close 
<1 thicket of hawthorn which clung to the bank, 
jj A little beyond the hawthorn, the slope broke 
< off abruptly in a precipice of some height, 
{ whose base was only accessible by paths diverg- 
v ing from the higher terraces. The Pavilion was 
^ of stone and weather-proof. However fierce 
$ the tempest, we were safe. 

^ We sat in silence, watching the shifting 
s tableaux before us. The purple clouds rose 
s to the zenith, and low down in the west their 
^ torn, vapory edges—violet, softened with gold— 

* swept the measureless depths of lucid, amber 
$ sky. Uneven sifts of blue flame now cleft the 
^ clouds, and the thunder rolled in solemn »gran- 
| deur. Then a blaze of intensest light flooded the 
\ whole heavens, and the clashing, clanging thun- 
i dcr followed in quick, deafening volleys. Lady 
\ Alicp clung closer to us, and murmured, with 
y white lips, “Oh! I wish we had gone to the 
J house!” 

s But I was not frightened, and, looking at 
5 Vere, I saw that his face was full of life and 
J light, like those glorious antique marbles which 
J the world adores. My heart beat fast, but not 
$ for fear. 

S He drew nearer to me, and the enthusiasm 
s shining in his eyes was mingled with something 
$ so soft and tender, that all the mighty forces 
5 of my soul, kept down for years, heaved and 
£ quivered with irrepressible energy. A shriek 
t from Lady Alice, and then I felt the great throb 
£ of the earth as the terrible thunder tone died 

* away. But I did not heed it, for Vere’s hand 
$ was holding mine, his eyes were upon me, and 
$ words wavered on his lips. A hush like that 

of death was around us; my hand fell, and— 
$ oh, heaven! What was this? A strange, agonis- 
^ ing thrill quivered along my nerves. 

“Magdalena! I thought you were dead.” My 
i| eyes wearily closed again. The rain of hot 
j; tears was upon my face; and when again I 
J lifted the lids, which seemed so heavy, a strong 
$ arm was around me, Vere bent his head, his 
J cheek touched mine. Ah! he loved me! That 
J blissful knowledge gave me life, for one mo- 
$ ment, and again I tried to rise, but a deadly 
i faintness came over me. “What is it?” I 
> asked, painfully, when the cloud had passed. 
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“ It was the lightning,” said Vere. “ It struck 
the Pavilion. I thought you were lost to me, 
my darling.” 

The words came in a burst of passionate emo¬ 
tion, broken, tremulous, and low; but never 
was music so sweet to me. I was borne out of 
the shattered Pavilion. His arms were around 
me, his breath was upin my brow, and his mur¬ 
mured words of love were in my ear. Ah! that 
were worth a thousand deaths. 

That remembrance will be my glory and joy 
forever. In my wild dreams, at the still mid¬ 
night, I am awakened by that soft kiss. In 
ghastly visions, when demons crowd around 
me, I repeat those precious words, and the 
weird troop vanishes. 

Lady Alice saw how it was now. She came 
to me with most graceful congratulations. Her 
friends were profuse in courtesy. These were 
of slight value now. Once I would have de¬ 
lighted in such professions of love; but, in the 
starry splendor of Vere’s presence, how dim 
was their rushlight glimmer. 

I basked in the sunshine of that love for 
which I had so hungered. He was tender and 
fervent enough to satisfy even my exacting 
affection. What a love was mine for-him! If 
it could have been poured out in the sunlight, 
how crystal-bright would each drop have been. 
I would have given my soul for him. Ah, me! 
Is not such worship sin? 

I counted those precious summer days as the 
miser counts his grains of gold. 

But I have forgotten Lady Alice. I did for¬ 
get her in that time of joy and pride. After¬ 
ward I remembered. She was very gracious— 
Lady Alice—and more beautiful than ever. She 
was a little pitying toward me. Me! What 
could I wish for compassion? With Vere’s love 
mine? 

In our walks we went often to the Pavilion. 
The lightning had cleft away a part of its walls, 
and, entering the ground, run along, in a waver¬ 
ing line, a little distance. A broad chink in the 
earth marked its path. It was a narrow escape 
that we had, that day, and Vere would shudder 
and clasp me closer as we stood upon the spot. 

By-and-by I fell ill—a slow, nervous fever 
they called it. At first it was not hard. A 
mortal sickness would have had no terrors, 
with Vere to pity and soothe me. But after¬ 
ward! 

I can scarce go on. Did he weary of my ill¬ 
ness? Was the confinement irksome to him? 

When I recall those hours of misery that I 
endured alone, while he wandered abroad, my 
brain whirls, and strange shapes haunt me— 


skeleton forms—with bony faces and mocking 
sneer. 

Sometimes he was loving and tender as «f 
old; then, for many, many days, there were mo 
caresses, no love, no warmth for me. Why did 
I not die? Why did 1 creep forth again into 
the mocking world? Was he indifferent to my 
misery that ho let me wunder alone into those 
secret forest haunts that his love and presence 
had forever glorified? 

I went often to the Pavilion. That sweet re¬ 
membrance lured me there. Would to God the 
lightning had stricken me dead, that day, in his 
arms. 1 laid my burning forehead upon the 
hard stone. It was another pillow that my head 
had rested upon thAt day. I rose. The agony 
was too much. I went along the path, leading 
to the base of the bank where the hawthorn 
grew. The strange sight I saw there aroused 
me. The bank cleft by the lightning had fallen 
away, and lay in a broken mass obstructing the 
path. Where it parted appeared a massive irom 
door, red with the rust of centuries. 

The old legend, beard so often in my child¬ 
hood, flashed upon me at once. The door was 
buried up there, hundreds of years before, in 
the wars of the Roses. My ancestors espoused 
the cause of the White Rose. The Red Rose 
warred upon them, beleagured their castle, and 
this subterranean passage, which led to the 
vaults underneath, was covered up to conceal 
so feasible an entrance from the enemy. 

The ruins of the castle were subsequently 
incorporated in the manor-house. A key de¬ 
pended from the door by a rusty chain, and, 
placing it in the lock, I found, to my surprise, 
that it turned readily. The latch yielded, the 
heavy door swung slowly back, and the sun¬ 
shine streamed in where darkness had lain 
bidden for four hundred years. I went in. 
The passage tvas long and narrow, and intro¬ 
duced me to another chamber of whose extent 
I could form no idea. It was a vast wail of 
darkness. I groped about, with my hand upon 
the slimy walls, and, at length, came to another 
door which, doubtless, communicated with an¬ 
other vault, and that again with the cellar un¬ 
der the manor-house. I stooped and felt about 
for a stone, with which I struck the door. It 
rang dull and heavy in the stifled air. I listened 
to the slow dropping of water. Noisome gases 
arose. The touch of the air upon my face was 
like that of a band of ice. The gloom was ap¬ 
palling. I tremblingly groped my way out, 
and shut and locked the door, leaving the key 
as I found it. 

Hour by hour to see the love which has 1 
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your blies die away; the eyes whose look can < My namo? Heart, cease thy throbbing—for 
thrill you grow colder and more cold as they 5 this one moment rest! 

rest upon you; to hear the voice which was ' “Dearest Lady Alice! you cannot think me 
music become always harder and harder to $ bo infatuated! Magdalena’s freshness and her 
you—has the future world of woe any agony .beauty charmed me for a moment, I own, but 
to equal this? Was it for this I had lived? For ^ that is over. Dearest Alice, why did you re- 
this I had suffered? Had I poured out the j fuse to listen to me two years ago?” 
hoarded treasures of my heart to see them care- i There! Do you see them? Those were the 
lessly flung to the winds? Had all this new- j! words. Every one is burned with letters of im- 
found glory fled, and must life—ay, and eter- $ perishable fire upon my soul. Count them over, 
nity—be a fearful wilderness, where the voices ^ Look at them. They arc like other words. See, 
of my lost joy wailed ceaselessly. <1 write them on the wall. 

The remembrance of those weeks maddens? How they blaze! Do you see those fiend faces 
me. .1 walk my chamber in restless misery. I < peering out? Only words to you—but—listen! 
clasp my hands in agony. I throw open my 51 will tell you a secret. They are demons! They 
window and let the blessed air play over my < grasp me-—they hold me—me, Magdalena! They 
feverish brow. I chant sweet hymns. I mur- $ transform me. They pour their hellish fury into 
mur the Ave Maria, but not heaven’s sweet \ my soul. 

air, not melodies or prayers avail me. Can $ No longer Magdalena, but a fiend. Look at 
I go on? Will not the mute air shrink from the $ my eyes, my hair, my •heeks!’ Beautiful yet, 
words? | but a fiend. Horrible, was it not? 

One morning—it was early in October, I re- j But I did not tell them about it. They thought 
member, for the first yellow leaves were falling ' it was still Magdalena. They said my eyes were 
—I had been in the garden, gathering flowers. J wild and flaming. Lady Alice told me to lie 
I chose the most brilliant blossoms to adorn my S down, and covered me with a soft velvet shawl, 
hair—late-blooming convolvuli and sprays of $ still thinking it was Magdalena. Vere looked 
deep-green ivy, thinking of Vere the while. I S on. I shut my eyes. My love was dead. Those 
would twine them in my shining, dark braids. t terrible demons crushed out its life. Once I 
Once he had loved to see them there; once he ; had thought that, standing on the shores of tne 
had brought them, wet with dew, and told me river of death, my last look would be in his 
that, lovely as they were, they were not so fair j face. 

&8 I. \ Now I shut my eyes because I would not see 

Something in the holy stillness, in the bird- J him. 
songs, in the tranquil beauty of the morning 1 Do you remember that gloomy cavern, dark, 
overcame me to tears. They fell slowly, quietly, $ slimy, noisome? What were golden curls and 
as if the great grief in my heart would melt ia white brow there? What were a sweet voice 
away and never haunt me again. It could not \ and that wondrous gift of song? Did she love 
be that I must forever bear about this weight; the sunshine? Was the pu£e air sweet to her? 
of woe. He would love me again—his own ^ Were darkness and gloom fearful? 

Magdalena. I went up the steps and stood a J So much the better. No “dearest Alice” 
moment in the hall door. What serenity and ^ there—no clasped hands—no kisses, 
holy joy looked out of the crystal sky! With i; Vere went to London to return in a week, 
what celestial glory the white clouds rested in l How he would run up the steps, impatiently 
its bosom! 5 fling back the drawing-room door, heart beat- 

How sweetly came the soft coo of the doves ^ ing, hands outstretched, and look eagerly about 
through the early morning hush! Nature was j!—not to find his “dearest Alice.” Oh! misery! 
full of repose. Would this tempest in my heart $ Oh! shame, that must be hidden! 
never be stilled? Must I lose this precious 5 With subtle art I lured her. 
pearl? \ “Come, Lady Alice! It is very dark and 

Oh! what compassion I had for myself! < gloomy here, but I will go first. Give me your 
Poor Magdalena! God will be merciful. I ? baud.” 

would put it all aside, and seek Vere in loving \ Through the passage into the inner chamber, 
confidence. I had not told him of my dis- $ Darkness all around; wet and slippery under 
covery. It would interest him. I advanced a \ our feet. 

step. But—hush! There are voices in the j “Oh! Magdalena, this is horrible. Comeback 
drawing-room. The door is ajar. They are ? to the sunshine, come.” And Lady Alice shud- 
his and Lady Alice’s. { dered. 
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“Wait, one moment more.” Another step, did I say? Why do I talk of that? Found? 
Her hand was in mine. “Back! No more sun- ; Still alive? Imbecile! Was not the earth piled 
shine for you.” > deep and high? It is you who are mad! 

“Magdalena! Magdalena, you frighten me! % Now for many, many years I have dwelt in 
Let me out quickly.” s that room. It is high above the green earth. 

The door was shut. > and just over my window troops of doves coo 

“Magdalena! Let me out, for the love ofupon the eaves. It is summer now. The leaves 
God!” That was a shriek! are thick upon the chestnut trees. I see the 

“Not for the love of Vere de Vere.” Shriek j silver clouds drifting over the sapphire sky. 
upon shriek. No matter. They cannot hear, j So I would be content but for that weird musie 
shriek you ever so loudly. Through that long, £ that forever haunts me. 

low passage no sound can come. S Sometimes, too, a pallid vision affright! me. 

Out again in the ghastly midnight, stealing ; I see the earth thrown away from the iron 
along the turf, crouching at the iron door. jj door. The door swings back. What is it that 
Groans, sobs, pleadiugs—but those could not > is brought forth to the light? I shudder. I 
touch a demon, you know. Then arose that i hide my eyes. Lust! Dust! You say it is a 
sublime singing. Those grand tones swelled J phantasy. You do not know, 
to heaven, through all the weight of the earth To-day an old man came to Bee me. He 
above, glorious, fervent, aspiring. They must conies often. He tells me they are dead. Father, 
have been heard there, for God gave them im- mother, both dead. Strange I do not weep, 
mortality! Singing on through gleesome day $ Does not one weep for the dead? But thii 
and darksome night—loud and full—soft and j weak old man—I do not know him. He looks 
low, growing fainter—growing fainter—and yet at me with compassion. Tears gleam in his 
I listened. Listened while piling high the earth eyes. His voice is quivering and low. 
and stones so that no human eye could see. j “Magdalena!” What does he mean ? Mag- 
One never comes there. All are busy with the dalena is not here. Many years ago she—ah! 
harvest. ^ she did not die. Would God she had died. 

Vere came. Ah! you may search in the thick \ Did you think this was Magdalena—this 
woods, but she will not be there. Drain the J wreck? Are these hollow eyes, this hair, these 
lake—you will not find her golden curls. Search c haggard cheeks hers? Magdalena was bcan- 
the river's bed—she does not lie beneath its \ tiful. Vere thought so, and Vere loved her 
waters. Rouse the country, saddle fleet horses, \ once. How the old man sobs! 
ride as for life—it will not avail. Ay! wring! Does he hear that music? Silver clear it 
your hands and weep, Vere de Vere. You > comes floating in. Her white hand? No! it 
will never again clasp her hand and murmur, <; was the flash of a dove’s wing. A yellow leaf 
“Dearest Alice.” ^ falling down from the chestnut tree? I thought 

Do you also weep, my father? Would you ^ it was her golden curls. The tones die away— 
have had dishonor? Oh! false heart! Linger j; they swell—they sink. Ave MariaJ Is thaw 
it ever bo late, retribution comes. Retribution l mercy in heaven? 


LOST. 

BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


The Heavens are black with a frown; 2 

The winds go by with a shriek; > 

The night shut* drearily down— < 

The night abuts drearily down; \ 

Where is His face whom 1 seek? ^ 

Oh! the road so stony and steep! ^ 

Oh! the lions by the way! > 

Does the Shepherd love Ills sheep? s 

Does the Shepherd love His sheep? | 

Does He care for the lamb astray? ^ 

Oht the blind, uncertain night! jj 

Oh! the secret snares of sin! | 

God’s mansions are warm and bright— 2 


God’s mansions are warm and bright; 
Will He let the wanderer in? 

No wolfish terror alarms 
The sheep of the Shepherd’s fold; 
lle carries them in His arms— 

He i*nrries them in His arms. 

He shelters them from the cold! 

He stands on the Heavenly height# 
And calls to the lambs that roam; 
He hangs out the beacon lights— 

He hangs out the beacon lights, 

To guide His wanderer# home! 
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THE MAID OF HONOR. 

BT MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

OOKTIXUKD FROM PAGE 284. 

While she was saying this with such eager- v much pain; so I come to ze doctor for some re- 
ness that the men at once took interest in her s medy.” 

trouble, she saw, with a sort of double sight, > “ You have come to the wrong place anyway. ‘ 

the astrologer's door open. An old man came \ As I was saying to my comrade here, it would 
forth, who stooped in his walk and wore a heavy * be worth gold to us all, if you could find the 
gray beard floating over his breast. His face $ traitor; but my opinion is that his master, the 


was wrinkled, his lips fallen in, and there was 
a general air of decay about his whole person. 
Surely, there had not been a third person with 
the astrologer when she left the house. Her 
look of nstonishment led the men to follow her 
eyes, and, with a sudden exclamation, they both 
dashed across the street. 

The old man turned gently toward them, after 
giving two or three knocks on the door he had 
closed while their backs were turned. He even 
advanced a pace from the threshold-stone and 
addressed them in broken English. 

“Freends,” he said, “you may, perhaps, have 
the complaisance to tell me if I am right. Is 
this the house of one doctor, celebrated very 
much, whose name is—well, let me recollect 
myself—oh! yes, it is one third lettare in ze 
alphabet, what you shall call in Euglish D, 
sounded like ze little animal zat buzzes with 
the flowers and make the honey. What you 
say, not home? Well, I come once, twice, tree 
times, an knock, knock so, with my fis, as you 
shall see, an no one nevare comes.” 

The two men broke into a rough laugh. 

“If you could find him, old gray-beard, it 
would bo glory to us, and gold for us all. Why, 
my comrade and I have been watching for him 
for weeks. It’s my opinion, if you are one of 
the parley vowers from across sea, that will 
prove the best place to look for him in; for this 
is no safe neighborhood for men of his calling 
just now. He was mixed up, some way, with 
the late rebellion, and there is a warrant out 
from the council to arrest him. Take my ad¬ 
vice, gray-beard, and have his name as little 
on your tongue as may be. Birds of a feather, 
you know-” 

“Birds of one feather—no, no, I has no 
feather—not stole # with ze traitor vot you speak 
of. But my head is aohe, what you call give 


l devil, will keep him safe from our clutches.” 

jj “But my head is veery mat , that is ache. My 

, s ( good freend, is there no learned savant that can 

' cure one sick head ?” 

% 

;> “Come with me,” said little Mary, who had 
$ lingered around the group during this conver- 
j; sation. “My grandam is a wise woman, and 
•j doctors with herbs. Let your ailment be what 
j> it will, she can help you.” 

$ The old man turned and looked ujon her with 
benign earnestness. 

i; “That is very well, pretty maiden; I will 
follow to the grandam, who is so wise, with 

< great satisfaction, if you lead the way. Mes- 
£ sieurs—that is gentlemen, I have the honor to 
>. wish you both a Yery good day with much 
jj thanks.” 

> The old man lifted his hat with solemn polite- 

< ness, and walked daintily after little Mary, but 
5 one of the guard followed her. 

I “Halloo, littlo one, you have forgotten the 
silver groat.” 

> “No, I have it here,” she replied, taking a 
i groat from her pocket; “it was just at my feet 
^ when I was talking with you. t Did you not hear 
J me call out when it shone up through the dirt?” 

^ “Ah, very well, I’m glad you have found it, 
v little one. Now run home and show this old 
j man the way, but don’t trust him if you have 
i a frog-pond near the house. Now, good-mor- 
{row, and a benison to you.” 

> “Good-day, and get you gone for an addle- 

< pate,” she muttered, as his heavy steps re- 

> treated from her. 

I The old man stood for a moment waiting for 
i her. He caught her eye with his keen glance, 

} as she turned, and knew that he was discovered. 

\ He also knew that Mary considered every secret 
l her own which was not intrusted to her. On the 
i instant his resolve was taken. 
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“Mary,” he saiff, in his low, natural voice, 
“I am your friend; look in my face and see if 
any one could detect it. But from little Mary 
I have no secrets. We do not hide from our 
friends.” Mary was delighted, she put her hand 
in his w’ith girlish confidence. 

“What shall I do for you?” she said. 

“Let no living soul know that you have seen 
me in this disguise, not even your grandmother.” 

“I never will,” promised Mary, right sturdily. 

“That is well; now listen. To-morrow, you 
will take some flowers to the Lady Elizabeth.” 

“Yes, yes; there are violets in the garden, 
and wall-flowers.” 

“That is well; now heed me. When you tie 
up the flowers, place this bit of paper in the 
center. If she gives you anything in return, 
meet me here at nightfall.” 

“Read it to me,” said Mary, looking distrust¬ 
fully at the note which he gave her. 

Dec unfolded the paper and read it aloud. 

“The evidence against you rests in a letter, 
of which the one yoirwot of is a copy. Ques¬ 
tion the child who brings this and she will tell 
you all. You never received that letter, it was 
taken from Dr. Dee’s house and used against 
you. Dcn^ all knowledge of it and of him; you 
can trust the messenger.” 

Mary watched him with her restless, but vigi¬ 
lant eyes as he read, and was satisfied. It was 
well the man trusted her, and he was too keen- 
sighted not to know it. 

“ But what shall I say to grandam ?” she ques¬ 
tioned. 

“Give her many thanks for her warning, and 
say that the greatest service she can do her old 
friend is to blacken his name, denounce him 
as a traitor, and give forth that he has fled to 
foreign parts. Tell her if she can get access to 
the queen, and such as her are admitted every¬ 
where, to give All evidence of the finding of 
Wyatt’s letter in my house, else the Lady Eliza¬ 
beth may suffer innocently because of it.” 

“I love the Lady Elizabeth,” said Mary, “she 
is kind and grand.” * 

“Mary,” said Dec, impressively, “if yon 
heard anything the night that letter was taken, 
be silent for her sake. Remember, you saw 
that letter placed in my desk and knew it was 
never delivered; that is all.” 

“And the little gentleman?” she questioned. 

“You never saw him before or since!” 

“I must say this to save the Lady Elizabeth?” 

“You must.” 

“Then I will do it. If grandam sees the 
queen, I will go with her.” 

“Now farewell, little one.” 


OF HONOR. 

£ Mary gave him her hand, tie knew that she 
\ was to be trusted, and went away well satisfied. 

) CHAPTER XIII. 

| The fate of England, so far as it lay in the 

< power of Mary Tudor, was accomplished. Rhilip 

> of Spain had become, in effect, the ruler of her 
realm. W’ith the weakness of many a more 

> humble woman, who marries late in life, her 
^ ideas of submission and wifely obedience be- 
s came almost servile. She seemed, in fact, 
ij grateful for the cold-hearted ambition which 
l had induced a man ten years her junior to 
l accept a kingdom and make her his wife. 
\ This woman, always affectionate, and always 
$ thwarted wherever her heart turned, could not 
| forget the sweet maternal love that had made 

her early youth one perpetual sunshine. That 

< portion of her life had been so exquisite in its 
C tenderness, even when Katharine of Aragon 
\ was sinking under her undeserved grief, that 
ij her soul was forever athirst for what is the true 
J woman’s natural aliment of love. 

5 But Mary suffered the usual penalty of blind 
{ self-abnegation. Yielding up her heart to one 
^ idea, she forgot, in her womanhood, the duties 
£ of a sovereign, and insanely gave into the hands 
i of her selfish husband a power which, in its 

1 * evil uses, has blackened her name forever with 
a record of cruelties for which she was but in¬ 
directly responsible. She reasoned, as many a 
< loving woman has since, and, in the fullness of 
^ her womanly confidence, exclaimed, “Where 
i; a woman can give herself, she can trust all 
? her earthly interests,” forgetting that tem- 
jj poral power and temporal possession arc en- 
$ trusted to the holder with grave duties, which 
ij cannot honorably b£ given away when the wel- 
l’ fare of other human beings are concerned. In 
ij families as well as in kingdoms, power dele- 
jj gated by God should be relinquished with great 
ij caution. In this case, Mary gave up a kingdom, 

!• which stood in general revolt against the act, 
i into the hands of a bad man. tier memory has 
I paid the forfeit. 

£ All the characters in whom we are interested 
^ seemed, at this time, to have disappeared. Cecil, 
j like the Duchess of Suffolk, bad retired to his 
? place in the country, and apparently took no 
j; interest in public affairs. Dr. Dee never re- 
l turned'to his house, and it was understood that 
ij be had escaped into France. The Court had 
s moved to Windsor Castle, where Mary was en- 
^ joying faint glean^ of married happiness in a 
\ quiet honey-moon, which was to her the more 
l entrancing that it came late in life. 
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But with all this seeming tranquillity, the $ upon her young mind more than Elizabeth’s 
Princess Elizabeth was still a prisoner. Her $ beauty. The deep, earnest feeling in those gray 
letters to the queen remained unanswered, her < eyes, which, at the moment, seemed' full of 
petitions for a personal interview were received > yearning tenderness, that had fallen short of 
in ominous silence. It seemed as if this mar- Jits object; the exquisitely delicate complexion 
riage had turned the royal heart still more com- * in which the rose tints^ame and went jn soft 
pletely against her. She had received Dee’s gleams; the gentle leaning of that frail person 
note and acted upon it, boldly declaring that J toward the dark-browed man at her side had 
she was ready to clear herself from all charges s more of grave womanliness in them than royal 
against her. She dared not spedify the par- l dignity, but even that wa9 not wanting. When 
ticular suspicions which sprang out of Wyatt’s \ the prince looked at her, or smiled in speaking, 
letter, because it was not to be supposed that j her face would light up; she sat more erectly 
she knew of its existence; but she sent a mes- \ on her saddle, and grew queenly in her pride, 
sage to old Rachel, entreating her to find some j not that she was sovereign of England, but that 
means of giving the queen the explanation she \ this stately man was her husband, 
dared not offer herself. While no specific charges S Little Mary started forward as the coal-black 
were made against her, she was astute enough v horse which the queen rode came prancing 
to see that her best hopes of safety lay in general j under the arch-way. Holding up her basket, 
assertions of innocence. \ she attempted to attract the queen’s attention. 

But old Rachel found ttccess to the queen, for j The spirited horse shied with a suddenness that 
a time impassable. Mary was too completely J almost unhorsed his rider, who pulled the bridal 
absorbed in the first devotion of her young ' incautiously and sent him back on his haunches, 
husband for any thought of the outer world. \ A general cry of terror broke from those who 
She was jealous of every moment not spent in J rode behind. Mary was not a dashing horse- 
his society, neglected her Council, took little \ woman, but she always proved brave in danger, 
heed of business, and gave herself up to the S She loosened the rein, spoke calmly to the ex- 
one great dream of her life. J cited animal, and, when hiy fore-hoofs clattered 

Old Rachel left her home and went to Windsor, > down to the ground, caressed his arched neck 
taking Mary with her. She rested a day or ; with a gentle pat of the hand, 
two in the town, making shrewd observations, $ A murmur of admiration broke from the 
in which she used the intelligence of her grand- $ courtiers that followed her, but Mary only 
child, who, knowing the business that brought J looked in the face of her husband. What was 
them from home, entered into it with all the J praise to her if it came not from him? Philip 
force of her sharp wit. \ returned her glance with a smile that lighted 

On the fifth day after the old women reached J up his dark features like moonlight. A flush 
Windsor, a splendid cavalcade came forth from v of crimson, born of the vivid pleasure his ap- 
the great entrance-arch of the castle and swept s probation gave, kindled her face almost into 
oot into the streets of the tpwn. { beauty. She touched the horse with her whip, 

Little Mary was standing in the shadow of s and was about to ride on, when a sharp cry 
the arch, with a small wicker basket on her * from the little girl drew her attention. Little 
arm. The guard had driven her back when the l Mary had been seized upon by t wo members of 
royal cavalcade approached; but, agile as a ? the guard, who were dragging her back with 
fox, she had managed to creep to her old place, < considerable violence. The green velvet riding- 
from whence she had a fair view of the caval- j dress which the queen wore had been torn in 
cade as it came down the hill. A lady and 5 the -wild action of her horse, and one of her 
gentleman rode in front, whom she instantly \ ladies descended from her saddle in order to 
knew to be the queen and her bridegroom, j remedy the evil. 

There was a vague likeness to the Princess \ “Never heed my skirt, dame; it will do well 
Elizabeth in the lady, which would have surely | enough,” said the queen, kindly. “But make 
fastened this conviction on the child, had she $ sure that no harm is done to the child. It is a 
possessed no better evidence. The same warm \ mercy the horse did not trample her under his 
tints in the hair and the set expression of the J hoofs. Tell the guard to handle her with all 
lips marked their .kinship, spite of the years S gentleness.” 

which had matured the lines in Mary’s face, \ The lady-in-waiting went up to the guard 
.while those of Elizabeth were ^oftened by the j and repeated the queen’s order. Little Mary 
bloom of youth. Still, there was something i was struggling with the men and cried most 
about the face little Mary gazed upon that won \ bitterly. 
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“Ob! lady, I meant no barm—only to speak < “Now for grandam!” sbe cried, dashing off 
One word with the queen’s majesty. See, now $ with the swiftness of a fawn. “We’ll soon 
they have taken away my basket. All the per- • be in the groat castle and know everything 
fumed water, that was enough to make a whole $ about it.” 

court beautiful, will be lost.” ^ Little Mary was right. That very afternoon 

Mayy said this in a .passion of distress She $ Rachel and her grandchild found ready aceess 
got one hand loose and snatched up the basket $ to the royal apartments through the lady-in- 
which had been flung to the earth. ^ waiting, who was all anxiety to learn the pro- 

“Look,” she cried, choking back her tears, ;j cess by which a spoonful of liquid was to girt 
and exhibiting half a dozen small bottles \ back the bloom of her youth. Rachel supplied 
sprigged with gold. “Grandam filled them \ the most minute directions, coupling them with 
on purpose for the queen’s majesty. Lady, I \ an injunction-that a long walk in the park, by 
will give you one, and it will make you beauti- \ daylight, and a bath of dew fresh from the 
ful as an angel, if you will get me speech of s grass, should precede each application of the 


her grace for one minute.” 

“Nay,” answered the lady, who had been 
long in attendance on the queen aud was about 
of her age, “I will take the bottle, though I 
warrant me it is nought.” 

“But shall I see her grace?” cried little Mary. 
“Grandam would never excuse me for parting 
with a bottle of this precious stuff otherwise. 
Why, lady, it is distilled from a hundred of the 
most lovely flowers that grow. One bottle, if 
used carefully every day, will make the oldest 
face young in a month.” 

“Give ine one, quickly. See you not the 
queen waits ? Good men, I release you of your 
charge, and take heed it is the queen’s pleasure 
that you admit this child when she comes to the 
castle-gate.” 

“With grandam,” whispered the girl, “let it 
be with grandam; she can tell best how to use 
the flower-water.” 

“And an old woman,” added the lady. “See 
that they are brought first to my private apart¬ 
ments.” 

The guards released the prisoner and left her 
with the lady, who was in a flutter of excite¬ 
ment. 

“There—there—all is right,” she continued, 
hiding the vial about her person. “Come this 
afternoon with the person who understands how 
to u?e the essence. It is but a waste of pre¬ 
cious time, I am assured; but do not fail to 
come.” 

Little Mary nodded and smiled through her 
tears, while the lady returned to the queen, 
who bent down from her horse and listened to 
what, she said with attention. Then she drew 
herself upright, cast a glance at the child, and 
rode on. 

Little Mary watched the cavalcade as it swept 
down the hill, delighted by the dancing plumes, 
the gleams of gold and rich flashes of color that 
came back from the swift speed at which they 
went. 


jj mysterious compound. 

ij When thoroughly satisfied that she had ob- 
j tained the pith of the secret, the mature beauty 
; conducted Rachel and the girl to her royal 
$ mistress, who was still more anxious for an 
s investigation of the precious secret which was 
5 to itakc her young and lovely in the sight of 
< her husband. Hitherto Mary had not been a 
s vain woman. On the contrary, her mind bad 
£ been most occupied in its own cultivation. But 
s' what woman is there, high or low, capable of 
5 great love for her husband, who does not wish 
jj to be beautiful for his sake? The secret grief 
j which had haunted her, from that wedding-day 
s at Winchester, was, that she numbered ten more 
\ years than the prince, and had lost the first 
j; bloom of life before he saw her. Thus she was 
ij ready to receive old Rachel as a benefactor, and 
ij to experiment upon her discovery with infinite 
5; faith in its efficacy. 

;! The old woman was a good deal troubled as 
ij she passed along corridors, across ante-rooms 
jj and spacious chambers, through which royal 
ij servants were moving, before she reached the 
$ little bowcr-chamber in which the queen was 
s sitting. She had, like most inventors, profound 
ij faith in the efficacy of her lotion; but sbe was 
^ about to put it to a severe and even dangerous 
\ test. Thus, without really doubting, she was 
$ fain to fortify herself by recommending healih- 
I; ful exercise, cheerfulness, and all those aids w 
jl health which a less experienced person might 
> have overlooked. 

\ The queen was alone when Rachel and her 
^ child entered. She directed the lady-in-waiting 
$ to retire, while she discoursed with the wise 
^ woman. Rachel stood modestly by the door, 

^ till the queen made a signal for her to advance. 

$ Then she drew close to the great ebony chair 
ij on which Mary sat, the violet glow of its velvet 
s cushions contrasting with the warm yellow of 
$ her hair, and bent her knee calmly, and with a 
i* certain dignity, as if she were no stranger in 
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courts, plain and simple as lier appearance 
was. 

Mary looked at her with considerable curio¬ 
sity. She recognized in the grand old head and 
keen eyes that strength of character which all 
men respect at sight. 

“You are learned in many things, they tell 
us, and understand the hidden secrets of medi¬ 
cinal herbs and plants so well that they give 
up many hidden virtues at your bidding. Is it 
not so?” 

“I have studied, your grace, and know how 
to combine the virtues of various herbs, but 
there is yet many diseases beyond my power.’* 

“That of age? Does your skill fail there?” 
asked Mary, with anxiety. “Has Lady Flem¬ 
ing mistaken the extent of your knowledge in 
that?” 

“No, your grace; I believe that nature holds 
secrets which can repair the ravages of time, 
and that I have mastered them.” 

A bright glow spread over the queen’s face. 
She smiled and held out one slender hand which 
seemed scarcely strong enough to bear the load 
of jewels that Hashed upon the fingers. 

“Let me look at this wonderful lotion, good 
wife. If it can perform the marvels you pro¬ 
mise, a noble reward shall follow.” 

Rachel made a sign to her grandchild, who 
came forward, and, dropping on her knees, took 
one of the dainty bottles from her basket and 
laid it in the queen’s hand. Then she arose 
and drew back to her place again, and began 
to examine the chamber a second time. Her 
eyes ran along the walls from panel to panel, 
each of which was bordered by carvings in 
wood, so exquisitely wrought that each garland 
was a wonder in itself. From them her scru¬ 
tiny fell upon some grand picture sunk in the 
panel, and framed with a second wreath of 
gilded foliage. Thus the center walls exhibited 
one range of paintings, taken from Spanish his¬ 
tory, in compliment to Mary’s maternal ances¬ 
tors, and reset, perhaps, in honor of her bride¬ 
groom.- in the bower-room he most affected. 

The floor of polished oak, black with time, 
was partly covered by a carpet of gorgeous 
colors which covered the center of the room. 
Upon it stood an ebony table veined and inlaid 
with coral, the great carved chair on which the 
queen sat, and a broad foot-stool, covered with 
tapestry, on which her small foot rested iu its 
high-heeled shoe, on which two diamond buckles 
flashed fitfully as the sunshine came and went 
through the deep-stained window at her back. 

Little Mary took in all these objects with 
a quick intelligence, as Rachel proceeded to 


*; instruct the queen how to apply the lotion. But 
$when the lesson drew to a close, and Rachel 
5 hesitated and rested uneasily on her knees, the 
l girl forgot everything else and stood with one 
\ foot advanced, ready to come to her grandam’s 
l assistance at a moment’s call, 
jj The queen saw this hesitation, and, mistaking 
l the cause, opened a drawer of her writing-table 
j and took out a purse well filled with gold, which 
^ she held out, smiling faintly as she presented it. 
^ Rachel drew back, half rising from her knees. 
$ “No, your grace,” she said, “1 will not take 
J gold for my poor secret; but there is a thing 
S better than that.” 

$ The queen drew back in astonishment. It 
s was not often that her offers were thus rejected. 
^ “And what may that other thing be?” she 
£ inquired. 

^ “Free liberty to speak, that justice may be 
jj done to a wronged lady.” 

> “What lady speak you of?” questioned Mary. 
i “The Lady Elizabeth!” 

I “Our sister?” 

Mary paused a moment and went on, but 
with a grave face, as if bitter thoughts had 
sprung up with her sister’s name. 

“Speak if you have ought to say of the Lady 
Elizabeth. It shall be listened to with forbear- 
^ ance, at least.” 

> “The queen’s majesty will remember,” said 
| Rachel, “ that a letter was brought to her by 
ij the Lady Katharine Gray, written to the prin- 
^ cess and signed with some strange marks which 
*! I was not scholar enough to read.” 
jj “ Wyatt’s cypher,” muttered the queen, under 
jj her breath. 

j; “ That letter,” continued Rachel, “ might have 
s been intended for her highness, I cannot say as 
ij to that; but it never reached her.” 
jj “Ha! How know you that?” 
j> “Because it was found in the house of a man 
ij said to be learned in many questionable things, 
\ and who surely has a great knowledge of medi- 
l cines. If he was expected to deliver that letter, 
jj he never did so, for when he left home it was 
i hidden in his desk, where my grandchild there 
jj found it.” 

J “Call the child hither,’ commanded the 
S queen, greatly excited. “If anything she can 
> say* will prove our sister innocent, a person 
jj more welcome to our presence has never en- 
$ tered it.” 

J Little Mary, whose quick ear had caught 
» every word of the conversation, came close to 
^ the queen’s foot-stool and knelt down by it, with 
$ a look so business-like and earnest that the 
\ queen smiled in spite of herself. 
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Rachel arose from her kneeling posture, and :j that before. It was the picture of a man, but— 

drew back that she might not seem to prompt 5 but-” 

the child. j “But what, little one?’* 

“Now tell us,*’ said the queen, “how that | “Not half so beautiful as that—I never saw 
letter came into your hands ?” \ one that was.” 

“I stole it!” said Mary, with great self-corn- \ Again Mary Tudor blushed scarlet, partly 
placency. \ with gratified pride, partly from a conscious 

“Stole it?” \ shame of her own weakness. 

“At any rate, your highness’ majesty, granny $ “Well, go on.” 
said it was stealing; but I’ll tell your majesty’s 5 “Dr. Dee worked at the picture a long time, 
grace how it was. Qrandam sent me to Dr. ^ and at last wrenched it open. There was a 

Dee s-” l hollow under it, from which he took out a paper 

“Dr. Dee, the arch-rebel and so-called astro- } and read it through a good many times. He 
loger?” v shut the picture, fastened it in the box and put 

“Oh! yes, he’s a rebel, arch enough, and \ it in his bosom, talking all the while with him- 
astrologizes at night, with a black and red gown j self. Then he went to a desk with great twisted 
on.” | legs, and put the paper away in one of the 

“Who told you this, child?” j drawers. But he turned his face to the win- 

“Who—who? Oh! I’ve dreamed it a thou- 5 dow, and then I dropped down and knocked at 
sand times,” cried little Mary, guarding her \ the door. He was cross, and let me in as if 
secret about the Tower well, and remembering ! he’d like to bite me; but I got the right medi- 
Dee’s injunction to cast odium on his name. < cine, started and ran back for the cork 1 had 
“Besides, he was awful wicked, and read the *dropped. He didn’t see me, but went out aud 
stars like a book, just to please the devil, his blocked me in. Then I stole the letter and broke 
master, who doesn’t know half so much as he \ through the window.” 

does, not half—the devil doesn’t.” $ “But what tempted you to steal the letter?” 

The queen lifted her hand to stop this torrent $ “I thought it was the secret of some great 
of words. “Now tell me about that letter,” 5 medicine that might make granny’s fortune. So 
she said, gently. “Remember every word—we JI gave it to her, and she gave it to the lady, and 
must know all.” Uhe lady gave it to your royal majesty; which, 

“Of course. Her majesty, the queen, has a J may it please you, that is all.” 
right, and she must know that granny sent me $ The queen arose from her seat, exhibiting 
to Dr. Dee’s house for some distilled water that ? great and pleasant emotion. She turned to 
makes people sleep, and while 1 w as waiting a s Rachel. 

man came in, and they drove me away with the 5 “Good wife, bethink you well. Was this letier 
wrong medicine. Granny sent it back. She was s placed into your keeping aB the child says?” 
very angry, was granny. I didn’t like to go in b “Your highness, it was.” 
while the man was there, so climbed up to the l The queen touched a tiny bell, crusted with 
window and looked through. Both the men j; gold and jewels, which stood on her writing- 
stood in the middle of the floor talking; the < table. A page entered. 

stranger gave Dr. Dee a red box and went i; “Go to the council-chamber and tell his emi- 
awny. I couldn't hoar a word they said, and \ nence that the queen would speak with him on 
that grieved me—but I could see all that went \ the moment.” 

on plain enough. Dr. Dec sat down, opened ^ In a few moments Gardiner made his appear- 
the box and took out a gold thing like that your n anco, and, after a brief conversation with the 
highness’ majesty has on your arm with a pic- \ queen, betook himself to examining the two 
ture in it.” j strange witnesses, bringing all,the cunning and 

“What, & picture like this?” cried the queen, \ force of his astute mind to the task. But all 
blushing scarlet, and glancing down at a por- ; his powers were thrown away on the old woman, 
trait of Prince Philip, which lay bedded in a J She had a simple and straightforward story to 
circle of huge diamonds that biased upon her 3 tell, and related it without fear or variationr ns 
arm. “Was it the portrait of one so brave in for little Mary, the creature had neither fear 
youth, so kingly as this?” \ nor reverence in her nature. She had resolved 

Little Mary bent her face forward, examined j not to tell of the paper which Dec put back into 
the portrait with grave earnestness, and shook } the bracelet, and to keep her adventure in the 
her heAd. \ Tower still a secret in her own bosom. Gardi- 

“Nay, I never set eyes on a face so grand as \ ner, with all his intellect, was no match for the 
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orafl of this impish-looking child. Substantially $ “Seen whom, child?” questioned the asto- 

as she had told her story to the queen it was \ nished old woman. “Seen whom?” 

repeated to the minister, and, much against his < “Dr. Dee.” 

will, Gardiner was compelled to admit that it l The old woman stood aghast. 

swept away the prineipal evidence that had in- £ “When—where?” she questioned. 

duced the council to arrest the Lady Elizabeth. I “In the castle—in the queen’s kitchen. 

Still he was not satisfied, and resisted the \ dressed like one of the cooks. I followed him. 

queen’s desire that her unhappy sister should J I saw him three times, but dodged about dark 

be set free at once. But she so far prevailed ^ corners and by pillars so that he could not see 

and exercised her sovereign prerogative, that, \ me.” 

on the very next day, Elizabeth was sent, under j i* Are you sure of this?” questioned Rachel, 
slight restraint, to the royal manor of Wood- \ in bewilderment. “Dr. Dee in her majesty’s 
stock, a prisoner, but no longer in danger of the $ kitchen! What can it mean?” 
block. i “It means that he will poison some one, 

Immediately after tho examination was com- * granny,” whispered'the child, 
pleted, Gardiner dismissed Rachel and her? “Poison some one! Child, are you mad?” 
grandchild with scant ceremony, for he wns by | “Oh! he can do it! He knows how, and he 
no means pleased with their errand or its sue- 4 means it, too. The yellow paste is slow, but 
cess, and they wandered off through the long j sure. I wonder if it is the queen he wants to 
corridors ignorant of the way out. At last they \ kill? Oh! granny, granny, I wish there was 
came to a passage which seemed to lead to tho \ no such thing as secrets! What good are they? 
kitchens, for servants, carrying silver dishes, i; I wish I hadn’t searched for ’em. Granny, isn’t 
were going in and out, as if some meal were in \ poison murder?” 
preparation. A massive stone pillar concenled \ “It can be made so, child.” 
the old woman and child, as they watched for j; “ And tho man who poisons a queen—what is 
some ono to come near enough to direct them \ he?” 

how to leave the castle All at once Mary gave ^ “First tell me what all this means?” said 
a little cry, wrenched her hand out of her s Rachel, sternly. 

; grandmother’s, and darted away so quickly that ^ “ Granny, this is what it means; but first— 

Rachel stood aghast, unable to tell what direc- $ what is an antidote?” 
tion the child had taken. Full half an hour she i “It is a cure for poison.” 
stood waiting, angry and impatient, but com- \ “Then it can be cured? Oh! granny, you 
pelled to remain or leave the strange creature \ are wise and brave as a lion! I have got an 
to find her way home alone. At last Mary came ' antidote and you will use it. Listen, listen! I 
back, walking very slowly, and with a strange J went into the kitcheu, the men were carrying 
look of terror in her face. She seized her ij up the queen’s dinner into the great banqueting 
grandmothers dress and attempted to drag her ^ room. There was a dish that he would make 
forward. s all himself, because it was one the queen liked 

“Come away, granny, come—here is a pas-! above all others, he said, though the prince 
sage that will take us outside the walls. Be \ could not endure it. He was taster and would 
quick, be quick.” s allow no one to touch the dishes that he must 

The little ereature trembled like a leaf, and \ test with his life, especially that which the 
her teeth chattered as Bhe spoke. \ qulen affected so much. The men went out, 

Rachel was glad to make her way out of the \ each with a silver platter in his hand. He was 
castle, and hurried on, holding back the impa- > alone. Oh! granny, I saw him take out that 
tient child with difficulty. When they had left ^ box from his bosom and drop what looked like 
the 6astle, and got entirely beyond the guard, ? a golden pea into the dish! It was the poison 
Rachel slackened her pace and would have 5 end he took it from. Oh! granny, it was the 
questioned the child, but Mary hurried on, only jj poison, which kills surely but slow.” 
crying out, now and then, “Make haste, oh! i “What does all this mean, child? Of what 
make haste, granny!” I are you talking?” said Rachel, impatiently. 

At last they reached the humble lodgings that J „ “Sit down, granny, and I will give you all 
Rachel occupied, and went in together. Mary \ my secrets, for they begin to burn me like fire; 
bolted the door, and then turned her face to the \ that is, those which I found out all by myself, 
grandam. It was white and pinched. j Others, you know, must be kept, because they 

“Granny, I have seen him,” she said, in her i are not mine, only left for me to keep. Sit 
shrillest voice. i down, granny.” 
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Rachel sunk into the chair which little Mary 
dragged toward her. and in a few words the 
child told all that she knew of that scene in the 
Tower chamber, where Dee and Cecil had dis¬ 
cussed the properties of poison, as they sup¬ 
posed, in profound secrecy. She told her 
grandmother of the box which had, for months, 
been hid away in the thatch of the house. 

Rachel listened, and her old limbs began 
to tremble when she comprehended the facts. 
There was little doubt in her mind that some 
mischief was intended the queen; fhat the 
treason which had been put down with so much 
energy was taking a new and more sinister 
form. But what could sh<? do? The evidence 
which was sufficient to fill her with apprehen¬ 
sion, might seem trivial or too romantic for be¬ 
lief to others. There was but one safe course 
to pursue. She would return to her humble 
dwelling on the banks of the Thames, and bring 
all her intellect to bear on an analysis of the 
compound which her grandchild had hidden in 
the thatch. If it was indeed poison, there was 
danger in the fact of that crafty man being in 
the queen’s kitchen. That night she left Wind¬ 
sor, taking Mary with her. On her way down 
the river, she met a barge filled with armed 
men, which was conveying the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth from the Tower to Richmond, on her way 
to the milder imprisonment of Woodstock. 

The moment she arrived at home, Rachel set 
herself to work, after a slow fashion, to analyze 
the contents of the little box which Mary had 
hidden in the thatch. She had no means of 
doing this save by such experiments as her own 
mind suggested. Thus she obtained two little 
dogs such as ladies love to caress. To these 
pets she gave a tiny pill from the box of golden 
paste every day. For a time thefe was no per¬ 
ceptible effect, but after a few weeks there came 
a change. The dogs no longer gamboled on 
the green-sward. All spirit had left them. 

Then Rachel opened that end of the £ox 


which Dee had said contained the antidote to 
this insidious poison that killed slowly and 
almost without pain. To one of the dogs she 
began to administer this antidote, and gradually 
as it had Bickened, the animal revived. Its life 
came back, the long silken hair curled crisply. 
Then, for two weeks, she gave both poison and 
antidote, but they made no impression—one 
undoubtedly neutralized the other. This little 
creature lived—the experiment was. complete. 
But the other still drooped, grew thin and pined 
away quietly. Rachel, in her thirst for know¬ 
ledge, decreased the dose. Still the dog pined, 
but it grew worse so imperceptibly that there 
seemed to be no change. Thus the little wretch 
dragged on for a year. Then the old woman 
gave him a fourfold dose, and in half an hoar 
from that time he crept to her feet, laid down, 
and died without a moan. 

About this time, rumors of the queen’s ill¬ 
ness filled the whole kingdom. The court phy¬ 
sicians were at fault. They could not under¬ 
stand the queen’s ailment. Medicine had no 
effect upon her. The symptoms were those of 
a malady not within their knowledge. These 
rumors reached old Rachel in her humble dwell¬ 
ing. She arose at once, and, with a tiny box, 
hid away in her garments, went to the palace 
and asked admission to the lady-in-waiting who 
had once before brought her into the royal pre¬ 
sence. Whether the lotion she had then pre¬ 
sented to the lady had indeed some vivifying 
properties, or the exercise prescribed with it 
produced a beneficial effect, it is impossible to 
say; but the mature lady was well pleased with 
the effect, and gladly admitted the old woman 
to her presence. Then and there Rachel spoke 
so earnestly of her desire to benefit the queen, 
that her honest self-confidence prevailed and 
she was permitted to exercise her skill, rather 
as a head nurse under the royal physician than 
in the capacity of a principal. 

(to be continued.) 
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Six years ago this Jane, 

This leafy month of Juno, 

When roses all in bloom, 

And lilacs faint perfume 
Fill'd all the earth. 

Then, dawned that blessed day, 

With birds and bees at piny, 

O’er all the hedge-rows gay, 
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t And zephyr’s gentle play— 

> Day of Mary’s birth. 

< One little month she stayed, 

| One month with hoj>e arrayed, 

» Our budding gem displayed, 

i And green our life-path made— 
Then soared to Heaven. 
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THE FLORIAN, OR HALF-FITTING PALETOT. 


W* give, this month, “ Thk Florian.” * seams, if preferred, may be left open and trim- 

No. 1. One Front. <! med round, which is a newer style than closing 

No. 2. One Side-Piece. $ the seams to the edge of the paletot. 

No. 3. Half of Back. jj There are notches in the paper shape, which 

No. 4. Front of Sleets. I indicate the position of the sleeve; the elbow 

No. 5. Epaulet. I seam of the sleeve must be placed to the notch 

And, as will be seen, represents exactly one- l at the back of the paletot, and the front seam to 
half of the paletot. No difficulty will be found ^ that on the front of the paletot. 

In joining the different pieces together, if atten- ^ This garment can be made in a variety of 
tion is paid to small notches in the edges of the J; materials—for the warm season of the year it 
paper shape. The seam of the side-piece to the < would be very elegant composed of white muslin, 
back is indicated with one notch, which is cut ^ lined with colored taffetas, and trimmed with 
in the paper at the waist; the joining, under- < Valenciennes lace. 

Heath the arm, to the front by two notches. i For morning wear, it should be made of the 
As will be seen from the above sketch, the > same material as the dress, trimmed to match. 
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If made of black gros-grain , it may be trim- marked on former occasions, we should advise 
med down the fronts and round the sleeves with J the pattern to be first cut out in lining muslin 
either guipure or gimp. For a silk three-quar- * and tried on, as it is impossible to issue shapes 
ters of a yard wide, a length of five yards would $ which will fit every figure. This style of paletot 
be requisite for the paletot. As we have re- * is decidedly the most popular of the season. 
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GENTLEMAN'S MITTS IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give an en- 5 
graving of this useful article. The mitts are > 
intended to be worn over the gloves, and can j 
be made either in knitting worsted or 4 -ply \ 
fleecy, of which two contrasting colors can be £ 
used; but the best effect is produced by making i; 
them in black and white partridge wool for the £ 
broad stripes; and scarlet or blue filoselle for \ 
the narrower; the quantity required for one ji 
pair is one ounce of 8 -thread partridge wool, £ 
and 3 skeins of filoselle, needle No. 1. \ 

First Stripe. —Commence with the filoselle, s 
and make a chain of 47 stitches. \ 

1st row—Miss the last stich, and down the? 
chain work 16 plain crochet stitches; then (make [ 
1 chain, miss 1 , and work 1 plain, 16 times); j 
turn back. ! 

2nd row—Make 1 chain, miss 1, and work 1 5 
plain in the 1 chain stitch of the last row, 15 | 
times; then on the plain stitches of the last ^ 
row 16 plain, working in raised or ribbed i| 
crochet, that is, putting the needle into the ? 
lower edge of the stitches of the previous row \ 
—this lower edge is the one nearest the fore- ij 
finger of the left hand. i 

The work should be tight, and this piece ? 
measure 7 inches in length; tie on the wool, l 
leaving the filoselle. j; 

Second Stripe.— 3rd row—Work with the 5; 
wool, 1 chain, then 16 plain stitches in ribbed \ 
crochet; (make 1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in ij 
the 1 chain of the last row, 15 times); turn s 
back. In working the plain stitches in the ij 
chain, the needle should be inserted in the * 


space formed by missing the stitch in the pre¬ 
vious row. 

4th row—Work 1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain 
in the 1 chain of the last row, 15 times; turn 
back, leaving the rest of the row unfinished. 

6 th row—With the wool work (1 chain, miss 
1 and 1 plain in the 1 chain of the last row, 15 
times); turn back. 

6 th row—Make 1 chain, miss 1, and 1 plain 
in the 1 chain of the last row, 15 times; then 
on the plain stitches left at the 4th row work 
16 plain stitches of ribbed crochet; leave the 
wool. 

Third Stripe. —7th row—Work with the filo¬ 
selle, 1 chain and 16 plain stitches in ribbed 
crochet; then (1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in 
the 1 chain of the last row, 15 times.) 

8 th row —1 chain, miss 1 , and 1 plain in the 
1 chain of the last row, 15 times; then 16 plain 
in ribbed crochet. 

Commence again at the second stripe, and 
continue working the 2nd and 3rd stripes until 
there are eight of each, which will make a Mitt 
of the ordinary size; but if required larger or 
smaller, the number of stripes should be altered 
accordingly. 

When finished, sew the foundation row and 
the last together, leaving an opening of 11 
stitches for the thumb, about one and a half 
inches from the top of the Mitt; then with the 
filoselle work a row of plain crochet round 
the top. 

Make the other Mitt the same. 


JET, OR WHITE BUGLE TRIMMINGS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

The materials for these pretty trimmings are ^ make it, take a long length of the silk, and 
white or jet bugles, half an inch, quarter of an > thread a small needle at each end of it, thread 
inch, and an eighth of an inch, in length; some < a large bead, and secure it in the center of 
clear white beads of small size, and some two 5 the silk, * thread 1 small bead, and 1 of the 
sizes larger, also some satin beads of an oval t shortest bugles, and 1 small bead; take the 
shape, and white sewing silk (a.) < other needle, thread 1 bead, 1 bugle, 1 bead, 1 

In the front of the number we give an en-| bugle, 1 bead, 1 bugle; pass the other needle 
graving of a bugle heading for a flounce. To \ through the last bugle, the bead, and the next 
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bugle; draw the silk tight to keep the beads in ? heading, and pass the needle through the next 
their proper form; thread 1 bead, 1 bugle, 1 i large bead, thread 1 bugle, 1 bead, 1 bugle, and 
bead; and on the other needle, 1 bead, 1 bugle, i repeat to the end. 

1 bead, and 1 large bead, pass the other needle > For the next row, thread 14 small beads, aad 
through the large bead, and repeat from * until : pass the needle through the first large bexi, 
you have the required length. ^ thread 14 beads, and repeat to the end. 

Above we give another of these trimmings: a J For the next row, use the shortest bugle*, 
fringe for a berthe. To make this, thread 2 i and small beads, thread 10 bugles, with 1 
needles as before, pass on a large bead, and j between each, pass the needle through the in¬ 
secure it in the center, thread 5 small beads, j bead, to form the loop, thread 5 bugles wit: I 
and 1 large, with the other needle, thread 5 j bead between, miss one of the large beads 
small, and pass the needle through the large £ the last row, and pass the needle through tt* 
bead, repeat until you have the length required, s next; repeat to the end. Make another m 

For the next row, use the half-inch bugles, j the same, passing the needle through the lar^. 
and the large beads, thread 1 bugle, 1 bead, $ beads which were missed in the last row. Tin 
and 1 bugle; miss one of the large beads in the \ whole will then be complete. 




FOR CHEMISE. 
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BEAD MAT FOR A LAMP. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Thr materials for this pretty affair are 2 
bunches of white and 2 of green large Ger¬ 
man beads, 1 of dark lilac, and 1 reel of No. 1 
Boar’s-head cotton, will be required. These 
mats are now very much used, and by candle¬ 
light have a very brilliant effect. They are 
also very durable, and will wash very well, 
though they will wear a very long while before 
requiring it. Thread 31 green beads on the 
white cotton, taking a long needleful, turn 2 
beads, and pass the needle through the 3rd, * 
thread a green bead, miss 1, and pass the needle . 
through the next, repeat from * to the end of 
tho row. 2nd row: Turn, * thread 1 white 
bead, pass the needle through the next, repeat : 
from * to the end of the row. Work the 3rd ^ 
and 4th rows of white in the same manner. > 
6 th row: Turn, * thread a white bead, pass < 
the needle through the next, repeat from * s 
twice more, thread a green bead, pass the needle j 
through the next, repeat from the beginning of j 
the row till 3 green beads are done, then finish l 
the row with white. Cth row: Turn, * thread j 
a white bead, pass the needle through the next, ? 
repeat from * twice more, f thread a green* 


bead, pass the needle through the green bead 
in last row, thread a green bead, repeat the 
white till the bead before the green one in last 
row, then repeat from f till the 3rd pattern in 
green is done, and finish the row with white. 
7th row: Thread white beads till you come to 
the bead over the 1 green in 6th row, thread a 
lilac bead, and repeat. 8th row: Thread white 
beads till you come to the green bead in 6th 
row, thread a green bead, pass the needle 
through tho lilac bead, thread another green 
bead, repeat. 9th row: Thread white beads till 
you come to the lilac bead in 7th row, thread a 
green bead, repeat, work 2 rows of white beads 
and 3 of green, then repeat the pattern in first 
stripe in white on the green ground, with a lilac 
bead in the center, the first white bead for the 
pattern to come over the center one of the 
ground between the two patterns in last stripe, 
repeat these 3 stripes alternately till 3 of white 
are done, then work 2 rows of green beads, and 
add a fringe in the following manner:—Thread 
7 green beads, 1 white, 1 lilac, 1 white, 6 green, 
pas 9 the needle through the first of the 7 the 
long way, pass the needle through the first green 
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bead down the side of the mat, thread 7 white $ bead, pass the needle up one bead and do*c 
beads, 1 lilac, 1 green, 1 lilac, 0 white, pass the \ the next between each loop of fringe, h 
needle through the first of the 7 white, miss 1 \ joining the cotton a weaver’s knot should be 
green bead, pass the needle through the next, \ made, and always at the end of the row, l* 
repeat the loops of green and white alternately S it is more likely to show when joined in tin 
all round; at the end, instead of missing a > center. 


SOFA-PILLOW IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For the two illustrations belonging to this 
pillow, see the front of the number. The ma¬ 
terials are 8 oz. of black double zephyr; 8 oz. 
of mauve double zephyr; several skeins of 
mauve, or yellow floss silk (coarse;) a long 
wooden needle, such as is generally used for 
the Princess Royal Stitch. 

With the black wool, make a chain of 81 
stitches. Work 7 rows—Princess Royal Stitch— 
tie on the mauve-colored w r ool and work 14 
rows, then 7 rows black, 14 rows mauve, 7 
black, 14 mauve, 7 black. The black stripes 


are embroidered, as seen in design No. 2; the 
principal petals of the star-shaped flower vt 
done in mauve-colored zephyr; the smalleroo« 
in mauve-colored floss, or yellow floss mj te 
used, if preferred, it will brighten the efwt 
1 black stitch in the center, or a large jet bet! 
the under side of the pillow to be made of Mid 
silk or mauve. The pillow to be finishedv& 
a full quilling of mauve or black ribbon, is & 
taste may suggest, or else a pretty eroded 
edge of black zephyr, edged nicely with msaw- 
colored floss. 


HANDKERCHIEF CORNER, INITIALS, ETC. ETC. 
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BRAID TRIMMING FOR MORNING DRESSES. 


BY H B 8. JANB WEAVER. 



This trimming is made of a new and very ^ tack it on the dress, sew on the braid and tear 
fine description of Cordon braid, the size and l the paper away. This braid is most suited to 
make of which, is correctly given *in our en- ! washing dresses, but may be used for any light 
graving. Trace the pattern on thin paper, and ) material. 
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INSERTION IN WAVED BRAID AND CROCHET FOR PETTICOATS. 


BY MBS. JA1 

The materials arc waved white cotton braid; 
cotton No. 16 or 20. In this kind of work two 
braids are used, one plain, the other waved. For 
the crochet work our illustration will be useful. 
Begin in the wider part of the insertion by the 
thick spots formed of long stitches. Fasten the 
cotton to the first scallop of the braid, and * 
make 4 chain, then a long stitch in the next 
scallop, 4 chain, a long stitch in the next, 4 
chain, and a single stitch in the fourth scallop. 
The four scallops thus united must form a half¬ 
circle. Next make 6 chain, and work 1 single 
stitch on the opposite side, 60 that the chain of 
G stitches may come across over the braid. Re¬ 
peat from * till you have a sufficient length of 
braid in a waving line. Always place the chain 
of stitches on the sarao side of the braid, which 
must be taken for the wrong side of the work. 


E WE AVER. 

Go on with the work for the wider part of the in¬ 
sertion as follows:—2 stitches of double crochet 
divided by 7 chain in the first scallop of the 
braid left free on that side, 7 chain, 2 double 
crochet, divided by 7 chain in the second scal¬ 
lop of the braid; 7 chain, 2 double crochet, 
divided by 7 chain in the third scallop of the 
braid left free. Then make 7 chain and 1 spot 
in the third of the 4 chain of the first row. This 
spot must come within the first half-circle of 
the waved braid. It consists of 7 long stitches 
worked in one chain, and joined at the back by 
a stitch of single crochet, which gives them a 
raised appearance on the right side of the work; 
when the first spot is worked make 3 chain, miss 
4 chain, then another spot in the second of the 
next 4 chain in preceding row; make 7 chain 
and repeat the same to the end of the row. In 
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BABY 8 SOCK IN SIMPLE CROOHET. 







the next row, join a plain piece of braid on to \ After the piece of plain braid is joined on to tl* 
the wider part of the insertion by working a $ center part of the insertion, a piece of the wared 
stitch of double crochet in the preceding row 5; braid is placed above; it is fastened by doubk 
and then in the braid, and making 4 or 5 chain s crochet stitches, worked alternately in the plks 
between each stitch. Our illustration sufficiently j braid and in one Bcallop of waved; 5 chain an 
shows where the stitches of double crochet are $ made between each stitch. When one side :? 
to be worked. It will be seen also that between j the insertion is completed, the other is workrf 
the 2 spots of preceding row 1 is worked in this. 5 in the same way. 


BABY'S SOCK IN SIMPLE CROCHET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

For the illustration, see the front of the $ of the toe. For the ankle or top part of the 
number. The materials are one ounce of white \ sock, take up all the stitches around the upper 
zephyr and four skeins of blue. $ side of the sock, and work 9 rows backward 

This sock is in three pieces; begin at the too < and forward, widening 1 stitch at the beginning 
and make a ch of 9 stitches. Work in simple $ of each row, leaving the front of this ankle part 
crochet 1 row. 2nd row: In the fifth stitch < open; tie on the blue zephyr and work 1 row of 
widen by making 2 stitches. Work 11 rows, i> double crochet all round this part of the sock 
widening in the middle stitch of each row, same i; For the sole, make a ch of 7 stitches and work 
as 2nd row. For the side, work back on the s 18 rows, sew this to the bottom of the sock 
last row (completing the toe) as far as the 8 th jj drawing in slightly at the heel. Finish witk 
stitch. Work 22 rows, join to the opposite side $ cord and tassels of the blue zephyr. 
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This pretty and useful article, for the bed- £ any pretty easy pattern. Trim the points all 
room, is made of white Marseilles, braided with | round with a narrow white cotton fringe, also 
crimson, black or blue worsted braid. ^ the outer edge. Add a button and loop to fasten 

Take a piece of Marseilles three-quarters of l the points. These Sachets are used to put away 
a yard square. Fold over the four corners, as 5 the night-dress, during the day, and are placed 
seen in the design, and braid the corners in \ upon the top of the bed. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“ Peterson” fop. 1865. The Cheapest op the First-Class !; 
Magazines. —Wo call attention to tho Prospectus for 1RC5, £ 

ith-1 


to be found on the cover. It will be seen, that, notwi 
standing tho enormous advance in the price of paper, wo !j 
continue to furnish “Peterson,” to single subscribers, at £ 
two dollars a tear, though the three dollar magazines !> 
generally have advanced their prices to four dollars, and ^ 
tho two dollar ones to three. We are enabled to do this, £ 
partly on account of our very large edition, but principally ^ 
because we are determined to stand by a public that so *> 
long has stood by us. 5 

It has bceu necessary, however, slightly to increase our < 
prices to dubs. Bot we still furnish “ Peterson” vastly 
cheaper than any other first-class ladies’ magazine is fur- ^ 
nished. Two person*, joining together, can have “Peter- 
son” for $1.60 each, which is lower than we ever offered it, !> 
(to so small a club) oven in the best of times. But, In this \ 
c.mo, we give no premium to the person getting up the j! 
club. The only clubs which aro entitled to premiums, are |> 
clubs of eight, at $1.50, for each subscriber, or of fourteen ^ 
at $1.43 for each subscriber ^ 

Elsewhere wo give some notices showing what the public 
and tho press think of “Peterson.” Tho fashion depart¬ 
ment is admitted, by all conversant with such uiattors, to 
excel that of any cotcmpomry. TLo arrangements are 


such that all patterns are received in advance. Other 


magazines continually publish fashions as new which wo £ 
have published months before. Tho latest Paris, London, j; 


Philadelphia, and New York fashions are faithfully re¬ 


ported, every month, in “ roterson.” ^ 

The original stories in “Peterson” have been considered, ^ 
for years, superior to those to bo found in other ladios’ ^ 
magazines. Our list of original contributors is unrivaled: ^ 

and such first-class writers as Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank ^ 

s 

Lee Benedict, nnd tho author of “The Second Life,” writo ^ 
exclusively for us. While retaining tho best of tlieso con- <j 
tributors, all new writers of acknowledged ability are ;> 
added, thus keeping “Peterson” always fresh > 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- V 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- J; 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine, 'i 
Be, therefore , the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, i; 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintance^, so that you ^ 


need not injuro your own copy. Don't lose a moment 1 


\ 

Buttons have become quite objects of art, and are com- ^ 


bined in a thousand different manners. The more im- ^ 
portant aro those made of Jet, mother-of-pearl, and cut steel ;» 
pendant buttons, and those with tags contribute very much \ 
to the effect of outer garments mid linen. $ 

- a, $ 

The Cheapest Magazine. —Says tho Exeter (X. II.) Ballot: ^ 
“ Peterson’s is the cheapest Ladies’ Magazine published.” ^ 
Says the Fitchburg F.evoille, “ the cheapest publication, of ^ 
its kiud, in the country.” > 
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The Expression of Dress.— Women are more like flower* 
than we think. In their dress and adornment they express 
their nature, as the flowers do by their petals and colors. 
Somo womeu ore like the modest daisies and xiulets—tbrj 
never look or feel better than when dressed, in a morals; 
wrapper. Others arc not themselves unless they can fame 
out in gorgeous dyes, like tho tulip or bush rote. Wbi*fc-J 
not seen women jdst like white lilies? We know several 
double marigolds nud poppies. There are women fit onij 
for velvets, like the duhlius; others are graceful and airy, 
like azaleas. Now nnd then you see hollyhocks and 
flowers. When women are fi ee to dress as they like, aa- 
controlled by others, and n<-t limited by their circas> 
stances, they do not fiil to express their true characters, 
and dress becomes a furm of expression very genuine and 
useful. 

Reduction to Small Clubs. —We have reduced the teres 
of “Peterson” to small clubs for 1^65, and hence do not 
give premiums to bucIi clubs. Two neighbors, now, tj 
clubbing together, can gi t - Peterson" for $1.50 each: er 
four can get it by sending 5 j 00. We only send premiums 
persons getting u» cluo.s ..f eight and fourteen. We rhizk 
this change will be considered an improvement. Formely, 
three persons bad to join and pay $5.00 in order to get tbrw 
copies of “Peterson,” at Sl.oT e.ich: now two can hare it 
for $3.00. Formerly it took five persons and $7-50, tosses^ 
“Peterson” at $1.50 etch: now four persona, by elubka; 
together, can get it f»r $ 5 . 00 . Uuder this new rale^hes- 
sands of persons, who cannot conveniently join large dubs, 
can Becure “Peterson" at a reduced rate. 

The Net-Comb. —Cue of the prettiest novelties is whit is 
called the “net-comb:” this is made so that it fills epeath 
back hair with a long fringe of dead gold, and prove* vtrj 
becoming. These net-combs are very popular. They art 
somewhat like the “Jenny Lind” comb which mm was 
several years sgo. The ornamental part is composed rf 
tortoise-shell, cut in diamonds like a net, and that* tersi- 
nnto with a gold fringe. Very frequently the comb is 
made of filigree gold anil silver, with a fringe, in wbkh 
either coral or gold and silver beads aro introduced. Some¬ 
times, also, tho net is firmed with thin plates of gold,ia 
imitation of braid, and the lozenges or diamonds are sled¬ 
ded with pearls, turqu »i*es, coral, etc. The top of the 
is also ornamented. Combs, for evening, are necessary. 

Indispensable to L vdie'.— Says the St. rieasant (Wester* 
Va.) Register, “no 1 » ly cm keep posted in the fashionfine 
unless she takes Folersou’s Magazine.” Says the Cta- 
bridge (Md.) Intelligencer: “The bc.uity and variety of R* 
fashion-plates, tho ex. tdlencc of its prose and poetic raaiwr, 
render it indispensable In every household.” Says ife« 
Whitney (N. Y.) Gazette, “ Petersou should be taken by 
every lady.” Says tho Lkeneatales (N. Y.) Democrat, *** 
this Magazine leads tho fashions, it should be on every 
lady’s center-table.” 

Buckles, for waistbands, bavo now attained colossal pro¬ 
portions, but these are generally imitation, and notgoani** 
gold and silver. The chased buckles are more distinguished 
than tho plain dead gold ones, os the workmanship adds to 
their beauty. The mother-of-pearl buckles are wore with 
white dresses; and now It Is tho fashion to wear a buckle 
both at tho front and luiek of tho waist, and if a caaaqw i* 
worn, both buckle and band are placed above the cosaque. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A New Premium Engraving. —Thousands of our friends 
have already earned the “liunyan mezzotints,*’ by getting 
up clubs, and would now prefur something different. Wo 
have, therefore, had a new premium plate, of the same size 
as the “Bunyans,” prepared, at great cost, and offer it, 
gratis, to persona entitled to a premium for 18G6. This 
plate is from a drawing by the celebrated Darlcy, and re¬ 
presents Washington bidding farewell to his officers, at 
New York, at the cloao of the War of Independence. It is 
engraved in the first style of art, and is copy-righted, so 
that it can be had nowhere else except from us. We fur¬ 
nish it, post-paid, for two dollars. But to any person get¬ 
ting up a club of eight or fourtoen, and preferring it to the 
“Banyans,” wo will send a copy, as wo have said, gratis. 
Those who like the “ Runyans” best, can still have either 
of those fine mezzotints, if they say so; but whoro no 
preference is stated, we shall presume tho “Washington,” 
ns the newest, is desired. Every family, indeed, ought to 
have a copy of this superb engraving, in order to frame and 
hang it up in the parlor. For two dollars, remember, wo 
will forward a copy of it, post-paid. Or, by getting up a 
club for “Peterson,” of eight or fourtoen, you can securo a 
copy of the “ Washington” gratis. 

Two Elegant ltttlk VOLUMES, for Ladies, are just pub¬ 
lished by 31e.ssrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price, each, 
$2.00, illustrated in style of their “ Art Recreations.” “ Wax 
Flowers, how to make them, with now methods of Shouting- 
Wax, Modeling Fruit,” otc., “Skeleton Loaves and Phan¬ 
tom Flowers. A coinpleto and practical troatiso on the pro¬ 
duction of theso beautiful transformations; also, directions 
for preserving natural flowers.in their frosh beauty.” 

Thk Departure o? tiie Swallows.— We think this one of 
the most beautiful engravings we have ever published. As 
we write, tho swallows, which have been with us all sum- • 
mer, are gathering togethor preparatory to migrating to a ^ 
warmer climate for the winter. May we all, roader and ; 
writer, be as happy and hoalthy when they come agaiu as v 
we are now l ! 

First-Class Work. Still Improving.— The Fishkill (N. ' 
V.) Journal says of this Magazino, “ It is a first-claaa work ' 
of its kind.” Tho Bridgeton (N. J.) Chronicle Bays, “It j 
constantly increases in morit.” Tho Do Soto (Ill.) Venti- ' 
lator says,“its colored fashion-plates caunot bo boat.” The < 
Canada Sun says, “ it seems steadily to improve despite the \ 
times.” Aud wo have hundreds of similar notice*. j 

Ear-Rings are now mado in the antique style. They re- \ 
present a large circle, in tho center of which oithor a largo \ 
ball of dead gold, or five crescents of pearls is fastened; tho j 
cresconta diminish in gizo as they ascend. Sometimes tho ! 
ear-ring Is composed of a largo crescout of dead gold Btud- J 
ded with coral, and fringed with gold. j 

The Merits op all Others. —Tho Cnnajahorio (N. Y.) ! 
Radii says:—“Peterson has succeeded in creating a Magn- ; 
s ue which, in addition to its own merits, combines the 
special excellencies of all others; while the exceedingly 
low price at which it is furnished places it within tho roach 
of all.” 

Change ix Trimmings. —Another change in the trimmings 
of dresses is now very perceptible; the ornaments are less 
used in the width than in tho length of the skirt. Trim¬ 
mings upon each breadth are in high favor. As there is 
great variety in this stylo, wo will indicate tho most ap¬ 
proved. 

Vanovers.—M any dress-makers now add to every point 
a hanging button of either silk, gimp, mother-of-pearl, or 
oxidized silver. 


Ax Extra Copt for a Premium.—W e shall renew, for 
next year, the offer of this year, viz: a premium copy of 
“ Petorson” to overy person who shall send us a club of eight 
or fourtoen. The terms, remember, aro eight copies for 
$12.00, or fourteen copies for $20.00. Whoever will got up 
eithor of theso clubs, at these rates, will receive, either an 
extra copy gratis, or any other of our advertised premiums, 
at he or the may prefer. 

Axt Person who Loves Flowers, can have the most 
beautiful bloom the year round, without tho usual disap¬ 
pointment, if they will study Mr. Rand’s now book called 
“Flowers for the Parlor and Garden.” It is published 
by Mossrs. J. E. Tilton A Co., Boston, iu the elegant stylo 
peculiar to thoir publications, fully illustrated. Price, $o.00. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Dramatis Persona. By Robert Browning. 1 vol. t 12 mo. 
Boston:—TicKnor Fields. —This is a collection of the 
lator poems of Mr. Browning, and is issued, in this country, 
under bis own auspices. Tho finest poem in the volume is 
“Doath in the Desert;” the loast praiseworthy, perhaps, is 
“Mr. Smudgo, the Medium.” Mr.Browning, notwithstand¬ 
ing his genius, will never be popular; the masses will always 
think him obscure; but to tbo few, “the audience fit,” ho 
will bo an idol. The volumo is handsomely printed. 

Down In Tennessee, and Back by Way of Richmond By 
Edmund Kirke. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Car let on. —Tho 
author of this book, whose real name is Gilmore, is already 
favorably known to the public by his “ Among tho Pines,” 
“My Southern Frionda,” etc. Ilis descriptive powers are 
excellent, and his facilities for observation have been great, 
so that his works are always both interesting and valuable. 
The presont volumo contains a narrative of his famous visit 
to Richmond to see Jefferson Davis. 

John Guilder string’s Sin. By C. French Richards. 1 r of., 
12 mo. New York: Carlelon. —There is some merit in this 
novel. It is tho story of a man, who, in early life, broke 
tbo heart of an erring girl, and who, subsequently, not¬ 
withstanding his remorse, was refused by tho heroine of 
the story, and solely on account of this sin. Tho moral is 
stern, but it is right. Tho volume is beautifully printed. 

The Pride of Life. By Jane Lady Scott. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson cf Brothers. —Wo have never read 
“The Uen-Pockod Husband,” tho noved which first mode 
this lady known to the public, but it was very popular onco, 
and if it was half as good as “ Tbo Prido of Life,” it doserved 
to be so. The novel is quite neatly got up. 

The Coward. By Henry Alorford. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson <£ Brothers. —Mr. Morford is a novelist of con¬ 
siderable force, and this is, probably, bis best work. Part 
of the scene is laid in the White Mountains, which ore 
very graphically described. 

Flirtations in Fashionable Life. By Catharine Sinclair. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson <£ Brothers. —The 
recent death of Miss Sinclair makes the republication of 
this, one of the best of her novels, quite opportune. 

Fireside-Travels. By James Russell Lowell. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Boston: Ticlmor cf* Fields. —We are glad to see these 
delightful papers collected In a volume, having read most 
of them, with groat pleasure, in a fugitive form. 

Ptems of the War. By George IT. Bokcr. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor <£ Fields. —The most stirring collection 
which tho war has brought forth. Wc hope to return to 
tho volume, when we have more space. 

Quest. A Novel. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Carleton .— 
A story by an anonymous - writer, aud, we should think, a 
first attempt, for it is quite inferior. 
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HORTICULTURAL. ^ 

How to Make a Bouquet. —There are comparatively few s 
persona who can put np a bouquet as tastefully as a pro- ^ 
fessional gardener. A few hints as to how florists make s 
bouquets may not, therefore, be thrown away. Take a > 
daisy and look at it with a strong magnifying glass. You ^ 
will sco that it is made up, both border and middle, both *> 
rays and disk, of a number of little florets clustered to- s 
gether. Ball-room bouquets are made after the same model, s 
You have how to make one Large circular flower with the ^ 
separate florets in your basket. You first tie your bunch ; 
of box with a string, and clip its top with shears, so that it ' 
resembles a circular pin-cushion or un artichoke bottom. ^ 
It is the foundation of the structure; botanists would call % 
it the receptacle of your composite flower. Here, you have ? 
bits of common rush, about ten or eleven inches long; there, s 
you have bits of non-elastic iron wire, about as thick os a ' 
horse-hair, some three inches long. With a twist of wire, ^ 
you attach each flower to the end of a rush, giving it thus \ 
an artificial stem. You seo how quickly it is done, espe- i 
cially when one has three or four helping hands. We will > 
now stick the rush pins Into tho box pin-cushion—the \ 
flowers on their common receptable. In tho center, we s 
put our Gloiro do Dijon rose, surrounding it with a circle £ 
of heliotrope; next comes a circle of Aimce Yibert; next of \ 
scarlet geranium; next of yellow calceolaria, and next of' 
fancy pelargoniums. The whole is surrounded with a loose J 
and hazy framework of glistening and trembling gypso- % 
pbilas. The floral surface is even and convex. Tho shears £ 
shorten tho rushes to a convenient length, and the bouquet 
is slipped into a funnel-shaped holder or case of card fringed 
with paper stamped into lace. All the scaffolding is hid¬ 
den ; the blossoms only meet the eye. As a finishing touch, 
the fuchsias are inserted round the edge, so as to drop like 
pendants over tho lace. Of course, bouquets made in this 
way will not last as long as oue where tho flowers arc more 
carelessly put togothcr; but they are prettier while they 
do last. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

j&'Ecery receipt in this cook-book hat been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Julienne Soup. —Put six pounds of beef in a stewpan, 
cut in four pieces; put a pieco of butter at the bottom of 
the stewpan,aud about half a pint of water; place it on a 
sharp fire, moving it round occasionally with a spoon until 
the bottom of the stewpan is covered with a white glaze, 
when add a gallon of water, two ounces of salt, three 
onions (with two cloves in each,) two turnips, ono carrot, a 
head of celery, leek, and a bunch of parsley and thyme; 
when boiling, put in two burnt onions, to color it, and stand 
it at the corner of the firo to simmer for three hours, keep¬ 
ing it well skimmed; then pass the broth through a hair- 


strain tho liquor a second time and pour it over the oysters 
Put four ounces of butter into a saucepan, and,* before i; 
quite dissolved, mix into it three ounces of One floor, ia. 
then add ono pint and a half of good veal-stock, 
with nutmeg, cayenne, and anchovy, according to t,v. 
Put the beards of the oysters in, and let all simmer gent! 
together for a quarter of an hour; take the beards out, 
add the liquor of the oysters, and half a pint of tLi * 
cream; boil it gently, stirring all the time for a quarter i f 
an hour. Put the oysters into the tureen; pour the 
soup over them and servo immediately. If mace isp:r- 
ferred to nutmeg as a seasoning, it may be used instead. 

To Make White Broth. —Lay down two pournii cf le m 
veal, with a email-sized fowl, properly trussed, in a sac - 
pan, with as much water as will just coTcr them. A i 
thereto a blade or two of mace, n few slices of Icmon-p-t . 
and one tablespoonful of clean-picked rice. Place x~. 
saucepan over a gentle fire, and allow the same to «imter 
until tbo essential juices of the meat are effectually ai- 
stracted. Beat up a couple of fresh-laid egg* in a \a-'z 
until they arrive at a fluid state, when they may be pa*?ri 
into a tureen, and the scalding liquor poured over t** 
same, care being taken to keep the eggs well stirred wrt j 
a spoon or ladle to thicken it. Serve it up to table uiu 
toastod sippets. The above is well suited for invalids. 

Swiss Soup. —Boil two or three pounds of potato, vtuh 
them, add slowly good broth, sufficient for your tureen; b* 
this well boil, and then add some spinach, sorrel, a L::> 
parsley, lemon, thyme, mint, and sage, all chopped is*. 
s Boil all five minutes; pepper and salt to tmste; just hef. 
s taking it off the fire, add two well-beaten eggs. 

% 

MEATS. 

s 

s Pressed Spiced Beef.— Take part of the thin flank, r> 
1; move tho inner skin. For a piece of About ten pounds. 
j; it well with two ounces of saltpetre and half a pound </ 
s salt, rubbing in a little of the saltpetre before the 
£ added. Then, to prepare tho pickle, take thirty berried 
s black popper, fifteen berries of allspice, seven flowers ■ ( 
^ cloves, one pound of treacle, and three-quarters of a pm: 
^ of good beer. Boil this half an hour, strain off the sp- \ 
and, when cold, pour it on the meat, rubbing it oversea 
| in, e.ich day, for ten days or a fortnight. Mix. in doe 
S portions, some chopped parsley, pennyroyal, marjoram, 

£ thyme, a little plack pepper, cayenne, powdered dorr*. 
$ mace, and allspice; spread these all over the inner tide «f 
s the beef, roll it up as tightly as possible, and bind it rami 
and round with a broad tape; put a cloth tight all over it 
' to keep in the spice and herbs. Boil it very gently fire or 
n six hours (a larger piece may be boiled eight hours) wi;b- 
s out unwrapping it; lay it on a board, put another board 
> tho top of it, and, with a heavy weight on that, let it r^ 
j; main so all night. 

s Mutton Cutlets. —Loin chops make the best cutlets. Tile 
s off the vertebra or thickest end of each N>ne, and abost ib 
n inch off the top of the bone; put the chops into a «*tewj .'2 
' in which has been previously melted a little butter xstsecad 


sieve into a stewpan. You have previously cut two mid- ij with salt, and stew for a short time, but not until they *:* 
dling-sized carrots, two turnips, an onion, a leek, a little i brown, as that appearance is accomplished in another mao- 
celery into very thin strips an inch long; put them into £ ner. Chop some parsley very fine, add a little thyme, mix 
another stewpan, w ith two ounces of buttor and a tea- $ it with sufficient yelk of egg to coat the chops, which 
spoonful of powdered sugar; place them on a sharp firo, $ have been suffered to cool before this addition to then;; 
tossing them over occasionally until well fried and looking \ then powder them with bread-crumbs, over which a pinch 
transparent; then put them into the broth with tho half < of cayenne pepper has been sprinkled. Broil them up.'* » 
of a young lettuce, and a large tarragon and chervil; place > gridiron, over a eloar—but not a brisk—fire, and, when 
it at tho corner of your fire, and, when it India, Bkim off the s they are brown, dish them. Lemon-juice may be •qoeead 
butter; let it simmer until the vegetables aro perfectly < over them, or the dish in which they are served msgr 
tender, then pour into your tureen. Serve the beef upon i garnished with thin slices of lemon, either in halves 
a separate dish. s quarters. 

Oyster Soup. —Take four dozen oysters, open them car©- \ Beef Steaks Boiled and Roasted. —Cut handrane steaks 
fully, pour the liquor from them and strain it. When they $ from the rump, and, if not sufficiently tender, let them he 
aro ull opened, rinse them in their liquor and beard them; ' well beaten. Make a rich stuffing of equal part* of ham 
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and veal, well peppered; stew it for a short time, and pound } 
it in a mortar, with bread steeped in milk, a lump of butter, \ 
and the yelk of two or three qggs; spread this forcemeat n 
over the 6teaks, roll them up and tie them tightly, and thon ^ 
roast them before a clear fire. They will occupy from an > 
hour and twenty miuutes to an hour and a half to roast; < 
baste well with butter while roasting, and serve with brown > 
gravy. > 

Oyster Tatties.—Scald the oysters in their own liquor, \ 
beard them, drain them perfectly dry, and flour and fry > 
them lightly in butter. Take each oyster separately with £ 
a fork and put them into a stewpan, strain the liquor in < 
which you have scalded the oystors into the butter and \ 
flour that remains in the frying-pan, stir well together, S 
and season with a little pepper, salt, and a little juice of < 
lemon; pour the whole on the oysters, and let them stew. ? 
When nearly done, thicken with a small quantity of bntter l 
rolled in flour, anti fill your patties. s 

Irish Stew. —Take a piece of loin or bockribs of mutton !; 
and cut it into choiw. Put it in a stewpan with pared raw ;> 
potatoes, sliced onions to taste, pepper, salt, and a little <> 
water. Tut this on to stew slowly for an hour, covered \ 
very close, and shake it occasionally, to prevent it from s 
sticking to the bottom. <} 

, s 

DESSETtTS. < 

Piund-Pudling. —Half a pound best white flour, half a \ 
pound patent flour, a tcaspoonful of baking powder, half a £ 
pound of suet Chopped very fine, about two ounces of bread £ 
crumbled fine—may bo passed through a colander—three- ;* 
quarters of a pound of good moist sugar, haff a nutmeg, $ 
middle size, ono pound of currants, or half a pound of cur- £ 
rants and half a pound of Sultana or other stonod raisins, '> 
one tablespoonful of molasses, a little cinnamon and ginger, \ 
abont six drops of essenco of lemon, two oggs, one ounce ^ 
each of candied lomon and citron, two small wineglasses \ 
of brandy, .about half a pint of beer—old is best. Mix it i 
up Just thi ck enough to bear the fruit—a little water can > 
be added foT that purpose, if required, but no milk; put the \ 
flour into a dish, and mix well the baking powder with it \ 
lx»fore you add anything else; then add the other ingro- £ 
dients, with the exception of the beer, brandy, and eggs; \ 
then beat up the eggs, and mix them with the beer and \ 
brandy, and add them to the whole, which should be found £ 
sufficient to moisten it; if not, add wator; the currants to < 
be well washed, picked, and rubbed with a towel until dry. c 
Boil eight hours, first boiling; second boiling, about ono > 
hour, If wished to bo kept, take ofT the cloth and tie down \ 
with white paper, and it will remain good for a twelve- ^ 
mouth or longer. > 

-1 Plain Plum-Pudding. —Chop one ponnd of suet very < 
flue, as fine as dust. Stone one pound of fine plump raisins. \ 
Wash, pick, and dry one pound of currants. Beat up com- s 
pletely the yelks of eight eggs, and the whites of four, add s 
half a pint of milk, boat them together, and stir in one l 
ponnd of flour, gradually. Then mix in suet, spice, the ^ 
fruit, and as much moro milk as is necessary to make it < 
thin enough, but it should still remain very thick. It Is as > 
well to have ono pint and a half of milk ready, but most <» 
likely rather loss than one pint will suffice. For spice, mix ^ 
* nutmeg grated, a teaspoonful of ground ginger, and the ^ 
same of cinnamon. Tie the pudding iu a cloth, or put it in > 
a shape, and let it boil full five hours. \ 

Amber Padding. —Line a pudding-dish with good puff- ;> 
paste. Take half a pound of fresh butter, half a pound of i 
loaf-sugar, and eight eggs. Take the yolks of the eggs, ^ 
ttdx with the sugar and butter on the fire till it becomes j» 
thick, but not boiling, whip the whites of the eggs to 
froth, and mix with the other when cold. Put any sort of § 
jam on the bottom of the dish, according to taste, and theu s 
tho mixture of eggs, etc, over it, and bake it half an i 
hour. > 


Mince-Meat .—Two pounds of fine plump raisins, two 
pounds of currants, eight or ten large pippins, two pounds 
of beef suet, one pound of tooked tongue or salt beef^ a 
quarter of an ounce of cloves, and two large nutmegs. 
Stone the raisins, wash the currants, and get them per¬ 
fectly dry; pare the apples and remove the cores; pick the 
suet entirely free from skin and fibre, and then chop each 
of these ingredients, and the tongue or beef separately, 
very fine, taking especial care that the suet is almost as 
fine as dust, for a perceptible lumb of suet in a mince-pie 
is very disagreeable. When the chopping, which will take 
some time, is done, mix all together very equally, adding 
about half a pound of sugar, the grated peel of a lemon 
and its Juice, the spice ground and grated into a very fine 
powder, a quarter of & pound of citron, one ounce of orange- 
peel, and one ounce of lemon-peel; a quarter of an ounce 
of mace can bo added, if the flavor is liked, and also brandy 
and sherry; bnt this is a matter of taste. Put the mince- 
moat down tight in jars; those for early use can be covered 
with saucers, or turned upside down, but those for keeping 
should be tied down with pieces of bladder. The necessary 
implements, in addition to those found in all kitchens, are 
a good chopping-board and a mince-meat chopper. 

Apple Snotc-Balls —Obtain half a dozen codling apples, 
pare them and cut them into quarters, taking care to re¬ 
move tho wholo of the cores. When reconstructing the 
position of the apples, introduce into tho cavities caused by 
abstracting tho cores one clove and a thin slice of lemon- 
peel. Have six small pudding-cloths at hand, and a quarter 
of a pound of clean picked Indian rice, and cover tho apples 
severally, one after the othor, in an upright position, with 
rice, tying them up tight. Then place them in a large 
Baucepan of scalding water, and let them boil for one whole 
hour. On taking them up, open the tops, and intermix 
with the fruit a little grated nutmeg, with butter and sugar 
to your taste. The above constitutes a wholesome and 
nutritious course of food for children, and proves, withal, 
an economical feature in the nursery bill of fare. 

Ground Rice-Pudding .—Ponnd fine in a mortar twelve 
bitter and twenty-four sweet almonds; break four oggs into 
a basin and whisk them to a froth; grate the peel of a 
lemon, some nutmeg and cinnamon. When those are all 
ready, put a quart of milk into a Stewpan, with a quarter 
of a pound of ground rice, and put it on a slow fire; keep 
stirring it till it thickens; then take it from the fire, and 
put in it two ounces of butter, with your almonds, eggs, 
and spice, and as much loaf-sugar, in powder. 

Kent Pudding .—One quart of milk, six ounces of ground 
rice, three eggs, currants, sugar, and spice to taste. The 
milk and rice should be boiled overnight, an^Oie other in¬ 
gredients mixed in the next morning. bUr the mixture 
well before putting it int<? the oven. * 

Staffordshire Syllabub .—Put a pint of cider and a glass 
of brandy, sugar, and nutmeg, into a bowl, and pour milk 
on the top of it; or pour warm milk from a largo teapot 
somo height into It. 


Breakfast Cbkes .—The requisites are two pounds of flour, 
four eggs, a pound and a half of batter, some ginger, cara¬ 
way seeds, citron, half a pint of cream, some milk, and a 
little yeast. Mix the butter with the flour, beat up the 
eggs, add the cream, put ginger, caraway seeds, and citron 
to taste, then three teaspoonfuls of yeast, and milk enough 
to make it of a right thickness. Beat all thoroughly to¬ 
gether with a spoon, set it before the Are to rise, and, when 
it has risen, drop it in cakes upon tins and bake them. 

Magic Pastry .—Two tablespoonfuls of pounded sugar, 
four ounces of fine flour, two eggs. Mix all together very 
smoothly, and fry in lard. 

Tea-Cakes .—Half a pound of flour, two ounces of sugar, 
two ounces of butter, two eggs. Mix all together. 
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Potato Cal-c $.—Take two pound* of very mealy boiled 
potatoes, mash them very flue with a little nit, mix them 
with two pounds of flour, add milk enough to make this 
into dough, beating it up with a spoon, and pot a little 
yeast Set it before the fire to rise, and, when it has risen, 
divide it into cakes the size of a muffin, and bake them. 
These cakes may be cut open and buttered hot They are 
particularly nice. 

Bachelors' Buttons .—These delicious little cakes are pre¬ 
pared by rubbing two ounces of butter into five ounces of 
flour; add five ounces of white sugar, beat an egg with half 
the sugAr and put it to the other ingredients. Add almond¬ 
flavoring according to taste, roll them in the hand about 
the size of a large nut, sprinkle them with lump-sugar, and 
place them on tins, with buttered paper. They should be 
lightly baked. 

Butter-Milk Cake .—We advise those ladies who live in the 
country, where butter-milk can be easily procured, to try 
the following receipt, which makes a very good light cake. 
Into two pounds of flnur rub one pound of butter, add three- 
quarters of a pound c f currants, two ounces of candied peel, 
one pint of butter-milk, and one ounce of carbonate of soda. 
Mix and beat them well together, and bake in a tin. 

VARIOUS TAD LX RECEIPTS. 

Egg Pickle .—Obtain a moderate-sized, wide-mouthed 
earthen jar, sufficient to hold one dozen eggs; let the latter 
be boiled quite hard; when fully done, placo the same, after 
taking them up, into a pan of cold water. Remove the 
eliolla from them, and deposit them carefully in the jar. 
Have on the Are a quart (or more, if necessary) of good 
white wine vinegar, into which introduce one ounce of raw 
ginger, two or three blades of sweet mace, one ounce of 
allspice, half an ounce of whole blAck pepper and salt, and 
half on ounce of must&rd-eeed, with four cloves of garlic. 
When it has simmered for half an hour, tAke it up and pour 
the contents into the jar, taking care to observe that the 
eggs are wholly covered. When quite oold, stopper it down 
for use It will be ready after a month. When cut into 
quarters they sorve as a garnish, and afford a nice relish to 
cold meat of any kind. 

A Pretty Supper Dish .—Have some semicircular tin 
moulds, about the size and shape of the half of a small 
orange; prepare some oawego in the plan usually adopted 
for the oswogo blanc-mauge, and fill these little moulds 
therewith when it is still warm, taking care to dip tho 
moulds in cold water beforehand, to prevent tho mixture 
from stickftag to them. When cold turn out, and with a 
little gum-water, or sugar and gum-water, stick the halves 
together, forming shiny opaque balls; thou, with a brush 
and some extract of cochineal, carefully tinge one side, 
•hading the color according to tasto; arrange theee on a 
dish, in a little pyramid, as you would do with applos, 
placing leaves or flowers in the interstices. If nicely man¬ 
aged, and any careful cook could do it, this will prove a 
charming dish, the oswego balls looking like the loveliest 
of love-apples. 

2b Make Egg-Hot —Take two newly-laid eggs, beat them 
Up (whites and yelks together) in a basin with a fork until 
they form a perfect light fluid. Placo on the Are a sauce¬ 
pan full of strong sound ale, and let it boil gradually, skim¬ 
ming off the yeast with a spoon as fast as it covers the sur¬ 
face of tho ale, and working the same up with the eggs as 
It presents itself. When the yeast has ceased to show itself, 
pass the contents of the basin (the eggs and yeast mixed) 
into a bowl, and wben the ale fully boils pour it over tho 
latter, taking care to keep the whole briskly stirred round 
while the liquor is being poured into it, to prevent it curd¬ 
ling. When smooth and settled, brandy, whisky, or any 
other spirit may be added to it at the option of the convi- 
vialists, with a little grated nutmeg, ginger, and sugar to 
their taste. 


Winer Flip. —Take half a dozen new laid eggs, separate 
the yelks from the whites, and beat the former up with a 
fork until they become a thin fluid. Take a quart of sound 
port-wine, pour into a clean aaucepan, and put the same 
over a gentle Are, with a few doves, a little grated nutmeg, 
one or two blades of cinnamon, a small quantity of sliced 
lemon-peel, adding sugar to your taste. When it has sim¬ 
mered for a short time, take it off, and pour It into a bowl 
into which you have previously put your eggs, taking care 
to stir the whole round briskly with a spoon or ladle. Hat# 
the whites of your eggs ready beaten up into a consistent 
froth, and put this over the crimson fluid in the bowl, wkra 
it will present a snow-capped appearance. Serve it rat ra 
champagne glasses. 

2b Curt Hams. —As soon as the hams are rut, tie them 
up by the hock for three days; then make a pickle {taw;— 
One ounce of saltpetre, half an ounce of salt; prunella, pm 
pound of common salt, one pound of coarse sugar, one enure 
of juniper-berries, and one gallon of strong beer; boil all 
together, and when cold, pour it over the ham*. Turn them 
every day for a fortnight. This quantity t f pickle will be 
sufficient for two hams. 

MiUc Lemonade .—Dissolve three-quarters of a pound cf 
loaf-sugar in one pint of boiling water, and mix with one 
gill of lemon-juice, and one gill of sherry; then sdJ three 
gills of cold milk. Stir the whole well together, and strain it, 

Mites in Cheese. —Cheere kept in a cool larder or celbr, 
with a cloth wrung out of clean cold water constantly open 
it, will never have mites in it, or if it has, this will soon 
destroy them, as also improve the cheese, keeping it alwatj* 
moist. 

RECEIPTS FOR T*K TOILET. 

Cbld Cream. —This is a simple and cooling ointment, ex¬ 
ceedingly serviceable for rough or chapped hands, or hr 
keeping tho skin soft. It is very easily mode. Take half 
an ounce of white wax, and put it into a small basin, with 
two ounces of almond oil. Place the basin by the side cf 
the fire till the wax is dimolved in the oil. When quit* 
melted, odd two ounces of rose-water. This mast ba done 
very slowly, little by little, and, as you pour it in, beat the 
mixture smartly with a fork to make the water incorporate 
When all is incorporated, the cold cream is complete, sad 
you may pour it into jars for future use. 

Hair IPasA.—Take a small quantity of rosemary, strip 
the leaves from the stalks, and put them into a jar with 
nearly half a pint of cold water. Place the jar near the 
fire, and let the contents simmer gently for an hour or two, 
without setting or burning. When the water is somewhat 
reduced, the infusion will be sufficiently strong. Then add 
half a pint of rum, and simmer the whole for a little while 
longer. When cold, strain the liquid from the leaves, and 
keep it in a bottle to be ready for use. Apply it to tha roots 
of the hair with a small sponge or piece of flannel. 

Tincture for Teeth and Gams. —Mix six ounces of the 
tincture of Peruvian bark with half an ounce of sal-aoe- 
nine. Shake it well before using. Take a teaspoonful sad 
hold it near the teeth; then, with a finger dipped into ft, 
rub the gums and teeth, which must afterward be washed 
with warm water. This tincture cures the toothache, pre¬ 
serves the teeth and gums, and makes them adhere to each 
other. 

2b Clean Hair-Brushes. —As hot water and snap sous 
soften the hairs, and rubbing completes their destrneftw, 
use soda dissolved in cold water. Soda, having an affinity 
for grease, cleans the brush with very little friction. After 
well shaking them, stand them on the points of the handies 
in a shady place. 

Pearl- Water for the Complexion .—Take Castile aoep, fms 
pound; water, one gallon. Dissolve; then add nlcohri, one 
quart; oil of rosemary and oil of lavender, of each twe 
drachms. Mix well. 
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Red Hands .—Keep some oat-moal on the wash-stand, and < 
as often ns tho hands aro washed, rub a little oat-meal over ^ 
them; then rinse it off, and, when dry, put on a little bit 
of pomade, made as follows:—Take three pennyworth of ? 
white wax, three ditto of spermaceti, three ditto of pow- \ 
dered camphor, and blive-oil enough to make it the thick- < 
nees of soap; put it in a gallipot, and let it stand in an oven !* 
to melt; mix it up, and, when cold, it will he found Yery s 
good for the hands. Gloves, worn oither in the day or night, i 
will help to keep the hands white. > 

Violet Fowler .—Wheat starch, six parts by weight; orris £ 
root powder, two. Having reduced tho starch to an im- i 
palpable powder, mix thoroughly with the orris root, and \ 
then perfume with otto of lemon, otto of borgamot, and 
otto of cloves, using twice as much of the lemon os either i 
•f the other ottos. * 




MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Clean and Curl White and Odored Ostrich Feathers .— 
White soap must be used (enrd will answer best,) cut into 
small pieces, upon which boiling water should be poured 
until it be quite dissolved, a small quantity of poarlash 
being added. When the latter haa sufficiently cooled for 
the hand to bear its temperature, tho feathors may be 
drawn through it. This should bo repeated several times, 
and the feathers gently pressed with the hand, or carefully 
passed between the Augers a few times, so that the dirt 
may be squeezed out of them. Another lather containing 
less soap must now be prepared, and used in the same man¬ 
ner. On removing the feathers from this, they should bo 
well rinsed in cold watc^ and the water taken from them 
by boating them against the hand or a clean cloth, and then 
waring them backward and forward in the air at a short 
distance from a Are. Before they aro quite dry, with a pen¬ 
knife curl each Abre separately, by drawing it carefully over 
the edge of the blade, which should be a blunt one. If it 
bo wished that the feather should be flat, it may be pressed 
in drying, after tho curl is given to the fluey part. This 
process may be used for white feathers, and also for fawn- 
colored, or brown. Black ones may be cleaned with water, 
adding to it some gall, and following the above directions 
in all other respects. Feathers of brighter colors cannot bo 
cleaned, but must be redippod, as they umajly fade very 
much by exposure to the sun. 

2b Fitten Fowls or Chickens in Four or Five Days .—Set 
rice over the fire with skim-milk, only as much as will 
eerve ono day. Let it boil till tho rice is quite swelled out, 
and odd a teaspoonfnl or two of sugar, but It will do well 
without. Feed the fowls three times a day in common 
pans, giving them only as much as will fill them at once. 
"When yon put fresh, let the pans be set in water, that no 
sourness may be conveyed to the fowls, as that prevents 
them from fattening. Give them clean water or the milk 
Of the rice to drink, bnt the less wet the rice is, when per¬ 
fectly soaked, the better. By this method, the flesh will 
have a clear whiteness which no other food gives, and when 
it is to be considered how far a pound ef rice will go, and 
bow much timo is saved by this mode, it will be found 
cheaper than barley-meal. The pen should be daily 
cleansed, and no food given for sixteen hours before the 
poultry bo killed. . 

Drink for Hot Weather .—A couple of tablospoonfuls of 
Scotch oatmeal put into a large tumbler or small jng, and 
filled up with clear, cold water, well stirred up, and allowed 
to settle only until the large particles of the meal fall to 
the bottom, forms a most refreshing drink In hot weather, 
and It quenches thirst more than any liquid. 

2b Take Rust out of S (cel —Cover the steel with sweet oil 
well rubbed on. In forty-eight hears rub with finely pow¬ 
dered nnslacked lime, until the rust disappears. 


2b Clean Ribbons .—Take one tablespoonful of brandy, 
one of soft-soap, and one of molasses. Mix thoroughly to¬ 
gether; place the ribbon upon a smooth board, and apply 
the mixture with a soft brush; nfter which rinse in cold 
water, then roll up In a cloth until nearly dry; iron with a 
flat-iron, not too hot. 

A Good Remedy .—Blistered feet from long walking—rub 
the feet, at going to bed, with spirits mixed with tallow 
dropped from a lighted candle into the palm of the hand. 

2o Select Nutmegs , prick them with a pin. If they are 
good, tho oil will instantly spread around the puncture. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fra. i. —Carriage Dress or Bute Silk, trimmed with 
black velvet, and small blue buttons. Tho body is made in 
tho jacket stylo in front, and at the back terminates In two 
long sash-like ends. Bonnet of white silk, trimmed with lace 
and blue aud black velvet. Pink roses for £ ice trimming. 

Fio. ii.— Evening Dre3S op Straw-Colored Crepe, over 
a ertraw-co.ored silk slip. Above the two deep puffings of 
crepe is a row of white chenille fringe. Sqnaro body, trim¬ 
med with white chenillo. 

Fio. hi.—Walking Dress or Tan-Colored Alpaca.—D eep 
basque of the same material, with trimmings of alpaca, put 
on in deep scallops. 

Fig. iv.—Carriage Dress op Black and Wittt* Platd 
Silk, trimmed with black velvet. Coat-body of white silk, 
with two very long ends, trimmed with block velvet and a 
quilling of narrow white ribbon. 

Fio. v.— House Dress op Leather-Colored Foulard.— 
The square coat-body and sleeves ore trimmed with black 
velvet. 

Fio. vi.—Walking Dress op Wood-Colored Silk, trim¬ 
med with rich purple silk. Close-fitting basque of the some. 

Fio. vii.—Carriage Dress op Dove-Colored Silk, with a 
coated body, trimmed with black velvet and narrow black 
guipure lace. 

General Remarks.— Plaids are much less popular, except 
for children, than they were a year ago; bnt large chocks 
and wide stripes have, in some measure, taken their place. 
The old, bnt beautiful mixture of gray and black is still in 
high favor, ns well as black and white, and the solfcolorcd, 
or ono colored materials. These are all more distinguished- 
looking than the plaids and stripes. 

Tiir Bodice and Sash, cut in the same piece, (as in Fig. I. 
of the fashion-plate) is very popular. 

Skirts are a good deal trimmed, but the trimming shows 
a tendency to creep up tho skirt. A London correspondent 
says:—“When tho drees is made in tho princeste or 6o- 
brlello form, a rouleau of either silk or velvet is sewn be¬ 
tween the seams of each breadth; sometimes a silk cord fcr 
placed upon tho seam and carried to the edge of the skirt, 
and another is sewn round it. Upon a more dressy toilet, 
a black lace insertion is used Instead of the rouleau , which 
insertion is lined with, either a white or colored ribben. 
Pinkcd-out ruches are also fashionable; these ascend in 
front as far os the pockot, which is likewise ornamented 
with ruches, and at the back they decroase in length. Gra¬ 
duated rings, of either taffetas or velvet, are placed on 
every breadth, and these aro considerably larger at the 
bottom than at the top. Two crossway bands of taffetas is 
another styld; these are joinod together with a bow without 
ends. Sometimes three rows of black ribbon-velvet, edged 
with white, look well when placed up each breadth, and 
these should be finished off with a largo blank velvet 
rosette. Those ornaments upon each breadth which do not 
oseend to the waist are joined squarely above tho hem.” 

Bows, especially double ones, aro also still worn on 
dresses. Tlioso Watteau bows are not always made of rib¬ 
bon, bnt sometimes of guipure, black lace, and gimp-one 
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loop can also bo made of black lace, and tho second of either 
ribbon or velvet. A pinkcd-out ruche forming a Watteau 
b;w, and two ends describing a festoon, carried on to the 
next bow, is also a very new trimming. Bows of all styles 
are greatly in favor at the present moment; they are placed 
upon the shoulder, at tho back of the bonnet instead of the 
curtain, upon hair nets at the back, and falling very low. 

Gimp ornaments of all kinds are in great favor, but they 
have tho disadvantage of being very expensive. 

Buttons cf mother-of-pearl of enormous size, frequently 
square, ore beginning to be worn. We must also notice a 
new series of buttons which aro very highly appreciated 
for waistcoat bodies and fancy vests. These buttons aro 
iHCrusted with steel, jet, and other beads. They can be 
had of all dzes, so that the waistcoat, waistband, and sleeves 
may be in harmony with tho dress or the outer garment, 
by having similar buttons of a smaller size. 

Buckles, four to six inches iu length, and proportionally 
wide, are worn by a few, but they look eccoutric as yet. Of 
course, the waistband is very wide, aud, strange to say, is 
worn high around the waist over the coatees and basques 
now so populur. Tho buckle is slipped on the waistbands, 
and the long ends fall ut the back. Mother-of-pearl buckles, 
ns well as buttous, aro worn—some of these are wide enough 
for a horse’s girth, and are of just the shape. 

Htraw is also very much employed just now as an orna¬ 
ment. Not only ore tullo bonnets and vests embroidered 
with it, but scarfs, jackets, aud dresses. Straw buttons and 
grclota are also much in vogue. 

But to return to the make of Dresses. A combination 
which is not uncomfortable to economy is that of a dress 
the front of which, in the shape of an apron, is of a different 
material from the rest. By this means a rich silk or satin 
dress, which tho present fashion of very ample Bkirts had 
obliged to bo put aside, may bo brought to daylight once 
mure and enlarged. Should it bo too short, besides, this 
also can bo remedied. The bottom should, in that case, bo 
cut out iu deep scallops, and a flounce of tbo same material 
as the front bo put on under the edge of the scallops, with 
a full box-pleat inside each one of them. If the dress bo 
self-colored, the frout, of a thinner silk, may be striped; if, 
on the contrary, the dress itself have a pattern, the front 
may bo self-colored, but always matched in shade to the 
former. When tho dre3s requires no lengthening, a dif¬ 
ferent style of trimming may bo adopted for the bottom— 
ruches, lace, or fringe. The front may also be entirely in¬ 
dependent of the other part of tho dress—that is, two skirts 
may be worn one oyer the other, tho upper one being open 
in front. This is prettier in light materials, Buck os gauze, 
muslin, or cambric, than the other fashions, the most ele¬ 
gant style being a white muslin or tarlatan dress, trimmed 
with lace and opon in front, over a petticoat of colored silk 
also trimmed with a fall of lace. 

Cloaks and Mantillas arc already appearing. The bas- 
quiue, rather short, and falling into the figure, and elabor¬ 
ately trimmed with gimp, the circular cape with a hood, 
and occasionally tho paletot with a hood, are all very 
general shapes. For the paletot with a hoed much success 
Is predicted. It is made of the same material as the dress, 
and, if thin, is lined with taffetas. This paletot is cut 
shorter than all others, and is made of flannel called nid 
cTabeiUa. It is edgod with cither a taffetas or velvet rib¬ 
bon, which is placed in loops round it; the hood and the 
pocket are likewise triuimod with these loops; a long floss- 
silk tassel is always added to tho howl. 

Bonnets without curtains have not quite won the day 
yet. It Is true they do not suit every ono, and should not 
be adopted without exception. It is absolutely necessary 
to have a large quantity of hair, either natural or added 
by the coiffeur, in order that the bonnet may look well 
at the back without its ordinary appendage. Over a full 
cliignoo, a simple fall of lace, or even a sprig of flowers or 
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bow ef ribbon, looks well; but the case is totally different 
when there is littlo or no hair at the back, and an empty 
space is left between tho edge of the bonnet and the neck. 
It is, therefore, to be understood that ladies bo longer 
young and addicted to caps, or those who have not adopted 
the modern and elaborate style of dressing the hair, should 
not think of wearing a bonnet of the curtainless descrip¬ 
tion, yet the curtain should be very small. Tho top of lbs 
bonnet now bends down slightly toward the forehead. The 
sides are (luted and very full-trimmed inside. 

Veils of colored gauze are very popular. They are quit* 
small, round, and trimmed with a quilling of gauze. For 
white or block lace veils, fringes of chenille, jet, or straw, 
are worn. 

Tub IIaib for morning costume should be very plain. 
The elaborate way of arranging it, now so fashionable, is 
only suited to a very dressy toilet. A large knot of hair, t 
bow or “ waterfall,” is still the mode of dressing it at the 
back with frizettes, loops, and bunches of curls in front. 

Boots and Shoes, with very high heels, are still worn, 
but shoes arc much more popular for evening wear. 

Bronzk Boots and Shoes aro very fashionable. Steel aad 
gilt buckles on bows of velvet or ribbon are indispensable. 

Long Gloves are again coming into fashion, some reaching 
almost as far os the elbow, and being fastened with cix, 
eight, or evon ten pearl buttons. Buff-colored kid is pre¬ 
ferred for walking dress. For the evening, long white 
gloves, trimmed with lace or swan’s-down, are once awre 
seen. 

Fans of aaudal-wood are quite tho thing for balls and 
fetes. 

Jewels are of a very massive description, and set flat in 
tho cameo style; pearls and previous stones are often UiJ 
upon enamel, which has a very good effect. Necklaces are 
almost Indispensable now with low dresses. Gold chain* 
aid six or eight times doubled, and fastened here and there 
with thick round bails of gold, inlaid with jewels; the eautt 
style, with pendent ornaments, is pretty for bracelet 
Brooches are mostly round, in the shape of small shields 
and very massive; thoy are often made of several sorts wl 
gold cf different shades, some inclining to green, some D 
red, and some of a deep burnished color. Pearls or s m a ll 
6tones are arranged in a pattern over them. Ear-rings are 
worn extremely large and weighty in tho Grecian style; 
bonnets now being so small, the ear-rings are allowed to 
show outside them, and have in consequence acquired mors 
importance than ever. Parures, composed entirely of vel¬ 
vet, are now taking the place of jewelry for certain occa¬ 
sions, and have a remarkably original effect. Tbe set 
usually consists of ear-rings, brooch, necklace, bracelet*, 
and comb, tho ornaments bciog made in very bright eolen 
suitable for evening wear. The color must be selected to 
suit the complexion of tbe wearer, or tbe velvet ornament* 
will bo found anything but becoming, more especially tbe 
ear-rings, which, to our mind, appear somewhat heavy-lack* 
iug. For dinner parties, we shall no doubt see man; 
these velvet novelties next winter. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Dress of Pearl Foulard, trimmed with a wid« 
band of blue silk. Abovo tho silk is a row of blue hanging 
buttons. Vest of blue silk* and jacket of pearl-colored fca- 
lard, trimmed with blue. 

Fio. il—Dress op Gray Cashmere, trimmed with a bi« 
baud of gay plaid silk. The pointed waist is of plaid *ilk, 
and the cape and sleeves are trimmed with the same so 
tcrial. _ 

Circulars and Paletots, very much in tbe style wsra 
the mammas, will be worn by children. 

In Bot8’ Dresses there is no change. 
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LOUIS XV. PALETOT AND WAISTCOAT. 
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EYES FOR BLEMISH AND EYES FOR BEAUTY. 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“fyn buy that for my wife,” said Mr. Dixon, i 
as he stood before the window of a print-seller, | 
admiring a copy of Feed's celebrated picture of \ 
“Evangeline.” > 

So, acting on the moment’s impulse, he went > 
in and made the purchase. His first intention j 
was to send the picture home to his wife without j 
framing; but, being in the desire to give her | 
pleasure, he took a second thought. It would | 
look so much finer in a handsome lYame. \ 

“How much will it cost?” he asked. The \ 
cost to Mr. Dixon was a thing to be considered, \ 
for liis income was not large, and he had (o i 
practice ecouomy in his expenditures. 5 

“That will dwpend on the style,” was an- j 
swered by llio print-Beller; and he showed Mr. \ 
Dixon a variety of gilt mouldings. “This will l 
co3t seven dollars.” i 

Mr. Dixon shook his head, remarking, “The? 
picture was only five.” S 

Now, Sn spending five dollars for a picture, \ 
Mr. Dixon had let superfluity encroach on ne-^ 
cessity; but then, it was for biB wife, and ho j 
would do almost anything to give her pleasure— j 
not always, it may bo said, an easy task, fori 
Mrs. Dixon was hardly the wisest or best-tern- \ 
pored woman in the world. To add seven dol- £ 
lars for a frame would be an extravagance for $ 
a man in his circumstances not justified in the l 
premises. 80 he added, \ 

“You may send it homo without framing.” 5 

But the picture dealer wished, very naturally, \ 
to make another profit. t 

“We have cheaper frames,” he said. “This, - 
for instance, will be very appropriate.” And l 
he took up an inch moulding, and laid it against < 
fbe picture. j 

Mr. Dixon shook his head. “The engraving]; 
is too handsome for that. Such & frame would t 
spoil it.” > 

He knew something of his wife’s tastes, and < 

was not going to mar the pleasure he antici- ? 
Vox.. XLVT.—*25 


pated from her delight in possessing a copy of 
“Evangeline” by the drawback of a mean¬ 
looking frame. 

“For five dollars I can give you something 
quite stylish,” said the print-seller. “You will 
have to get the picture framed first or last; and 
how much better now than when it is dimmed 
or defaced. Out of & frame, it may be ruined 
at any time. In a frame, its beauty remains 
untouched.” 

The argument had force. 

“Yes, I see all that,” replied Mr. Dixon. 
“But I haven’t ten dollars to spare just now.” 

“I will say nine for the print and frame.” * 

Mr. Dixon stood irresolute. 

“You’ll never regret it,” Baid the print-seller. 

Mr. Dixon thought of his wife, and of tbo 
pleasure she would derive from the picture, and 
yielded. 

“When can you send it home?” ho asked. 

“To-day, if you wish it dono.” 

“Say at six o’clock this evening. I wish to 
be on hand when it arrives.” 

“Very well. At six, precisely, it shall be 
delivered. W’bat is your number?” 

Namo and number were given, and the bill 
paid. 

“You won’t fail to send it home at the time 
mentioned,” said Mr. Dixon, as he folded up 
the bill and receipt. 

“It shall bo there to the minute,” was the 
assuring answer. 

“She lms always admired this picture.” Mr. 
Dixon talked with himself as he left the store. 
“I want to see her surprise end pleasure when 
it comes home. It will look charming in that 
frame. Five dollars is a pretty large sum for 
me to spend in a picture; but then, it is only 
for once, and will be a perpetual source of en¬ 
joyment. I meant to have bought a new hat 
to-day. Mine is scarcely decent. But, no matter; 
I can wear my old one for a Vcw months longer.” 

40o 
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The anticipated delight of hia 'wife was a 5 
source of pleasure to Mr. Dixon all through the jj 
remainder of that day. For the sake of giving jj 
her so much enjoyment, he would, willingly, <; 
wear his shabby hat for a year. The hours jj 
seemed burdened with delay, but evening came J 
at last, and he turned his steps homeward. He J 
came in before six o'clock. The picture had j 
not yet arrived. s 

“I wonder if the man will be punctual?" said j 
Mr. Dixon to himself. One thought was upper- 5 
most in his mind; one feeling led all the rest. $ 
His wife was not, as we have said, the best- 5 
tempered woman in the world. She was of a s 
fretful disposition by nature, and quicker-sighted J 
for defects than for beauties. If a thing was 
just to her mind—up to her ideas of order and 
perfection—she accepted and enjoyed it; but a } 
defect or blemish marred everything. It bo hap- j 
pened that, on this evening, Mrs. Dixon was in a \ 
very good frame of mind; and, when this was \ 
the case, she was as sunshine to her husband. \ 
“I hope that man will not disappoint me," 5 
said Mr. Dixon, for the tenth time in ten \ 
minutes. His wife was in the best possible $ 
mood, and ho wanted the picture to reach her ij 
while in her happiest state, so that his joy \ 
might be full. \ 

As the clock was striking six, the bell rang. J 
Mr. Dixon listened while the servant went to 
the door. 

“What is it?" Mrs. Dixon called to the ser¬ 
vant, as she saw her coming along the hall with 
something in her hand. 

“A picture, I believe, ma’hm." I 

“A picture!" And Mrs. Dixon ran down to \ 
meet the servant. Mr. Dixon did not follow, \ 
but stood, in the room above, in a quiver ofs 
nervous suspense. A few moments and his > 
wife returned, her face all aglow, bearing the-; 
picture in her hand. jj 

“Evangeline!" she exclaimed, with half-sup-$ 
pressed delight, as she placed the picture on a \ 
table that stood by the wall and exposed it to \ 
the light. Is this for me, Henry?" > 

“Yes, it is for you.” Mr. Dixon’s heart was i 
in his voice. “Is it not beautiful?" £ 

“The picture is beautiful," replied Ijis wife, > 
her tone was changed. Already something had \ 
been discovered to mar this beauty. jj 

“Picture and frame—both are beautiful," $ 
spoke up Mr. Dixon, in an emphatic tone. \ 
Mrs. Dixon bent down toward the picture, s 
knitting her brows, and looking critically, not | 
at the sweet, dreamy, pensive face of “Evange- | 
line," but at the frame. \ 

“That has been rubbed," she said, laying her \ 

\ 


finger on a small dingy spot not large^^n a 
fly’s wing. 

“Never mind, it’s only a trifle, and won't be 
noticed by one in a hundred," said Mr. Dixon. 
“Look at the picture. Look at the face." 

“Oh! it’s a miserable frame! You’ve been* 
cheated. Just examine this joint. I could run 
a knife into it. I never saw such a piece of 
work." 

Mr. Dixon’s heart began to feel like lead. 

“Oh! that’s a trifle," he answered, “and not 
worth consideration. Let us enjoy the picture. 
Turn your eyes upon the face, and you will not 
be able to see anything else. How singularly 
attractive it is; not so much for its beauty as 
for its expression—so fixed and calm; yet re¬ 
vealing so much of that hope deferred which 
roaketh the heart sick. It holds your gaze as 
by a spell. It is a common, and yet an uncom¬ 
mon face. Y’ou seem to read all its meanings 
at a glance; but the longer you gaze upon it, the 
fuller it seems of mystery. It is the one face 
among thousands to which you turn again and 
again and never tire of looking." 

Mrs. Dixon listened to this praise of her 
favorite picture, but a veil had dropped down 
before it, hiding, for the time, its beauty. 

“ It’8 crooked in the frame," she responded. 

“Oh! no," said Mr. Dixon. 

“It is! Can’t I see?" Mrs. Dixon’s tones 
were growing sharp, and they cut the ears of 
her husband painfully. “Just look at this aide, 
and now at that. There’s half an inch differ¬ 
ence in the margin." 

“I don’t see it," replied Mr. Dixon. 

“I wonder what your eyes are worth! Just 
look here!" And Mrs. Dixon took a strip of 
paper and measured from the left-hand side of 
the frame across the white margin to the edge 
of the picture. “Do you see that?" And she 
marked the distance on the paper. “Now see 
here!" laying the measure on the right-hand 
side. “An eighth of an inch difference!” 

“ Not a sixteenth, nor the half of a sixteenth," 
replied Mr. Dixon, with whom disappointment 
was passing into annoyance. “It is scarcely 
appreciable, and not worth a thought. Why 
don’t you look at the picture and not at the 
frame?" 

“It’s more than a sixteenth," said Mrs. 
Dixon, pertinaciously, and she measured again. 

“ I can never look at it with pleasure. It would 
be a simple eye-sore.” 

Mr. Dixon turned away and walked across the 
room. His honey was turned into gall. He had 
denied himself in order to give enjoyment to his 
wife, and here was the result! 
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“YW been cheated in this picture!” The 
words cut sharply on his ears as he gained the '< 
opposite side of the room. “Just look here!” | 

“What is it?” he asked, with as much calm- > 
ness as he could assume. j 

“It isn’t a perfect copy. There’s a spot on \ 
the cloak.” | 

“Where?” 'i 

“Just under the hood.” > 

“I don’t see it!” \ 

“There! It’s as plain as daylight.” \ 

“Oh! That little spot!” 5 

“Little spot, indeed! A blemish is a blemish, } 
and spoils the picture. I wouldn’t have it. When \ 
[ paid my money for a thing, it should be right, j 
Ifou’ve been cheated.” } 

“ My intention was good. I meant to give \ 
fou pleasure,” said Mr. Dixon, in a sober voice. | 
And, lifting the picture from the table on which J 
bis wife had placed it, he carried it from the s 
room. He did not come back for nearly a quar- ij 
ter of an hour. His wife had opportunity for \ 
reflection. “My intention was good. I meant? 
to give you pleasure.” The wordB repeated \ 
themselves in her memory over and over again. ^ 
On returning, Mr. Dm on mode no remark, and \ 
bis wife kept silence. She was far from being ij 
latisfied with herself; but she was not one of j 
hose who are apt to confess error. Pride was ^ 
;oo strong an element in her character. ij 

The evening passed without further reference j 
to “Evangeline” on either side. The next mum- \ 
ing, as Mr. Dixon was about going away, he said, j 
“ I will see Mr. Bird, the print-seller, about \ 
that picture. He will send for it.” «j 

During the forenoon a boy called for the ij 
picture and took it away.. Days passed, but it j: 
vas not sent home again. Mr. Dixon said no- \ 
lung about it, and his wife did not venture to} 
tsk any questions on the subject. J 

About a month afterward, in visiting a friend, | 
Rrs. Dixon noticed a picture of “Evangeline” \ 
n the parlor. It looked very familiar. She was 
itanding before it when her friend came down. 

“ A present from my husband,” said the j 
fHend. “Isn’t it charming? Ho took me by 
iurpri8e, yesterday. I was so pleased!” 


She paused, but Mrs. Dixon did not answer; 
she had already recognized picture and frame. 

“There’s a story about it,” continued the 
friend. “Mr. Bird sold it to a gentleman who 
wished to make a present to his wife. But some 
defect in the frame prevented her from enjoying 
the picture, and it was sent back to be resold. 
My husband bought it, just a9 it was, and I find 
beauty where another saw blemish. I’m sorry 
for the lady’s husband. He must be a kind and 
thoughtful man, and deserves a more apprecia¬ 
tive wife. Suppose I hadn’t fancied the frame, 
do you think I would mar my husband’s plea¬ 
sure, or hurt his good-will toward me, by point¬ 
ing it out, or letting it shadow my delight? His 
thoughtful love, expressed in this gift, is far 
more to me than the gift itself. That would 
make even homeliness beautiful in my eyes. I 
don’t wonder that some men grow cold toward 
their wives.” 

Mrs. Dixon turned away from the picture with 
a choked feeling. What could she answer? 
Nothing. Her call was brief. A new revela¬ 
tion had come to her, and she hastened home 
to con it over in her thoughts. 

“I don’t wonder that some men grow cold 
toward their wives.” She could not forget this 
sentence. Mr. Dixon was growing cold. She 
had felt this painfully for some time. It had 
been more apparent than ever since that little 
affair about the picture, which had left her in 
a state of doubt and obscurity. Now all was 
clear as noonday. She understood the case 
better; saw.her own blind foolishness, and was 
touched for the disappointment which her hus¬ 
band had felt. 

“I must act differently,” she said. “I must 
have clearer eyes for beauty and duller eyes 
far defects. I must look past things to inten¬ 
tions. It was a mean, narrow, selfish spirit 
which could only see the blemishes in that pic¬ 
ture, instead of the love which prompted my 
husband to deny himself that I might have a 
pleasure! And I am rightly punished. But, 
heaven helping me, I will be a wiser woman, 
and a truer wife hereafter!” 

And we may hope that she was. 


THE EVERLASTING ARMS. 


Though dimly seen In murky night. 
And often only faintly felt, 

While urging on my rapid flight 
Where storms of sorrow pelt; 

Or, drifting, drifting, drifting 
O’er the swaying, surging sea, 

My heart in anguish lifting— 

Thy hand 4s leading me 


Our frail supports are food for worms, 

We sink in wild alarms, 

To feel beneath our shrinking forms 
Thine everlasting armsl 
Oh! Father, Friend! tby loving band 
Shall be onr only guide 
Through all the wide and weary land. 

And lift us to Thy side! B. s. ] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

There was no regular hop that night, but 
thero was dancing as usual, and after the din¬ 
ner the whole party were whirled as irresistibly 
in search of the music as if they had been waltz¬ 
ing Dervishes, and their idols would be offended 
past forgiveness if they neglected any saltatory 
rite possible. 

But Mrs. Doane took time to steal away and 
make her appearance ih Mrs. Schuyler’s apart¬ 
ment, where the old lady was awaiting Emily’s 
arrival, and chafing over such knowledge of the 
day’s adventures as had reached her ears. 

“I came up to rest a moment,” she said, 
“and, most of all, to see if I could do anything 
for you.” 

“No, thank you; I am quite well and could 
go down stairs, but I expect Emily.” 

“I declare, I am glad sho is coming back— 
young men are so careless, and Robert-” 

“I have no complaint to make against my 
son, Mary Doane,” interrupted the old lady, in 
her most stately way. 

“Good gracious, don’t take one quite off one’s 
feet! I only meant that ho is so insane over 
Maud Azlcn that he has no time for anything.” 

“My son’s admiration for Miss Azlen does 
not go beyond what is natural in a young man 
toward a girl so universally admired, and so—” 

“Now you don’t mean handsome?” 

“No, I don’t, Mary Doane,” retorted the old 
lady, sharply. 

“Beld and forward would finish your sen¬ 
tence more correctly than any other adjectives, 
I think, and so do most people. The way that 
girl goes on—I wonder it is tolerated! "Why, a 
circfcs-rider would have had more modesty than 
she showed to-day—leaping her horse over that 
cart in front of the hotel.” 

Mrs. Schuyler had heard the story already 
with plenty of additions, but she was so irri¬ 
tated that she really could not allow herself to 
say anything, for fear of revealing what she 
might be sorry for after. 

“I used to think, as boy and girl, that Emily 
and Robert were fond of each other!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Doane. 

She was dying to get at some handle to hang 
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; a story on, but Mrs. Schuyler had prudence 
; enough to say only, 

“Those things don’t count for much among 
;! very young people.” 

“But, good gracious, wouldn’t you rather he 

1 married her than that Maud Azlen?” 

“Now, Mary Doane,” said the old lady, reso¬ 
lutely, “you a*re not going to wheedle me info 

! saying things that you may repeat them, I can 
tell you plainly.” 

$ “Dear me; I am as much to be trusted as 
s anybody, I think.” 

$ “And I think that isn’t saying much, my 
j dear.” 

< “Well, I know one thing; you’ll have Mis# 
s Maud for a daughter-in-law before you know 
i; where you are! I declare, the men grow greater 
fools every day! There were Dinsmore, and 
< Robert, and a dozen others, on their knees be- 
$ fore her at dinner, calling her queen and swear- 
<; ing to be faithful knights—as for her, either tie 
was painted or had drunk too much champagne 
for I never saw such a color!” 

Mrs. Doane knew very well that any excite¬ 
ment always gave Maud that brilliant tint, but 
she chose to overlook the fact just then, and 
Mrs. Schuyler was too angry at the girl to con¬ 
tradict the malevolent remark. 

“I say,” persisted Mrs. Doane, “how will 
you like her for a daughter?” 

This was a little too much, and Mrs. Schuyler 
cried out, angrily, 

“She never will be, and I tell you so!” 

It was something to repeat at all events; but 
Mrs. Doane .saw by the way the old lady closed 
her lips that she was sorry she had said so much, 

| and would not be deluded or irritated into sptak- 
i ing a word more. 

<; “I must go downstairs,” said she; “I just 
l ran up to see how you were—I was afraid 
j Robert might have forgotten you.” 

| “He never forgets me,” said Mrs. Schuyler, 

5 proudly. 

\ “Well, you’re a lucky mother! But I warn 
s you—look out for that girl.” 

{ “Do let mo alone, Mary Doane!” exclaimed 
< the old lady, ready to burst into tears. “I am 
* tired and want to sleep.” 
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igbt, then! You wouldn’t dare bet 
your^^Binal point flounces against my Brus¬ 
sels that I’m wrong!” 

Dear old Mrs. Schuyler meant to be a Chris¬ 
tian and was, and a gentlewoman into the bar¬ 
gain; but I do think she would have liked just 
then to—well, not to shock you too much—have 
hurled an objurgatory psalm at her tormentor’s 
head—you know there are some of them which 
are jolly in the way of curses, smiting one’s 
enemy hip and thigh, and so on. 

But Mrs. Schuyler kept her temper, and con¬ 
trolled original sin, which will rise occasionally 
in the best woman’s bosom in spite of baptism 
and fasting, or any other effort made against 
the devil and his works, and Mrs. Doane skip¬ 
ped gracefully away. 

She had not accomplished much,>to be sure, 
but at least she had run one or two needles to 
the quick in her old relative’s flesh, and got rid 
of a little of the rage and malice that had been 
seething all day under her becoming attire. 

The momeut she was gone, Mrs. Schuyler 
rang her bed: as furiously as if its tintinabula- 
tion was to call up some familiar to aid her 
against that naughty Maud, instead of a com¬ 
monplace mortal domestic to whom she wished 
to give an order. 

“Tell my son I desire to sec him a moment,” 
said she, when the waiter appeared, and there 
wa9 an imperiousness in her tone which made 
the man obey a command quickly for once in 
his life. 

Mrs. Doane had just captured Schuyler in the 
hall when the servant came up with his mes¬ 
sage. 

“Ha, ha, young gentleman,” said she, when 
she heard it, “you are going before the tribu¬ 
nal—your mamma is furious about your belle 
prineesse .” 

“Have you just left her?” retorted he, and 
muttered something else. 

“Oh! be as ill-natured as you please, but 
don’t swear, for to-morrow is Sunday!” 

“Oh! that accounts for your high spirits, my 
dear third cousin!” 

“How so?” 

“Why, the train hasn’t brought a supply of 
red bandanas.” 

Away he went, and Mrs. Doane flew on in a 
horrible rage, and told everybody she met that 
Mrs. Schuyler had sent for Robert, and was de¬ 
termined he should promise never to speak to 
Maud Azlen again. 

It certainly was with no such intention that 
the old lady desired her son’s presence, but she 
was hardly more judicious in her first remark. 


“Robert,” she said, “you are making me 
absolutely wretched.” 

“Now, mother, Mary Doane has just left 
you—I wonder you will listen to that woman.” 

“I don’t pay any attention whatever to her 
malicious folly,” replied she; “but everybody 
is talking about you and Maud Azlen.” 

“People must talk,” said Robert. “In suoh 
a menagery of fools and tabbies, what else can 
you expect?” 

“But it’s not the tabbies! Every person 
whose opinion is worth having condemns the 
way she behaves.” 

“Why don’t somebody tell her kindly then, 
instead of flattering her to her face and abusing 
her as soon as she'is out of sight?” 

“She would not listen—she is headstrong 
and spoiled beyond belief! What a proceeding 
to-day—that leap!” 

“Mother, I have told you she could not help 
it—she couldn’t hold that beast.” 

“She had no business to ride her.” 

“Blame Mary Doane for that, she taunted 
her and goaded her into it! Upon my word, I 
shall never forgive myself for allowing that 
glorious creature to run such danger.” 

“Glorious creature! How ridiculous! Don’t 
talk like a Bowery actor. Just a commonplace 
girl, with animal spirits enough to make her 
disgusting.” 

By this time Robert was furious, and neither 
knew nor cared what he said. 

“I never saw any girl with a thousandth 
part of her fascinations—she is a queen!” 

Mrs. Schuyler leaned back aghast. 

“Suppose Emily Stanmore heard you?” she 
faltered. 

“I shouldn't mind! That girl is ice—stone— 
she don’t care for anybody—she can’t feel!” 

Mrs. Schuyler fairly wrung her hands. 

“She is worth a million of the other,” she 
cried; “the best, the purest, the most per¬ 
fect-” 

“Quite too perfect,” interrupted he; “I like 
a few faults.” 

So one word brought on another, till at last 
Robert rushed away and left the old lady to 
have her tears out in solitude. As for him, 
down stairs be went, thinking, 

“I’ll tell her the whole truth this very night. 
I believe I am mad, but no matter! Emily 
doesn’t care for me; and how Maud could love! 
What passion there is in her eyes—its like a 
glimpse of heaven to see her smile.” 

He hurried into the dancing-room and looked 
about for Maud, but she was nowhere to be 
seen. 
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Mrs. Doanc passed him on Will Manners’ arm. 1 
“Daniel’s been to judgment,” sneered she, '■ 
“and badly enough Daniel seems to have come ^ 
out of it, too.” $ 

“Judgment is a quality you were never known jj 
to exercise, my dear,” said he; and Manners, % 
seeing there was likely to be war, stood still to $ 
enjoy it; but Schuyler had no time to waste, so ; 
he went on before the Doano had an opportunity J 
to open her batteries again. *1 

As he was her relation, she could abuse him i; 
to her heart’s content. The only drawback s 
was, it didn’t pay with her present companion, $ 
for Manners knew him quite as well as she and ^ 
only liked him the better for his faults. ^ 

In the meantime, Schuyler was searching for jj 
Maud, and had to be grateful for once to old J 
Harris, as he was the person to give informa- i 
tion concerning her—his prying eyes had seen S 
her passing along the hall a few moments be- 5 
fore. \ 

Maud had waltzed several times—twice, to $ 
please herself, with Schuyler; on the other oc- ^ 
easione, to redeem promises already made. She s 
got away from the whole set at last, and sue- ^ 
eroded to slip out on one of the side piazzas, J; 
which was sure to be untenanted at that hour, s 
for she longed to be alone. ^ 

There was no moon; only the soft glimmer of > 
the distant stars shone through the cloudless s 
sky. The tones of the music came up faint $ 
and broken, and, in the quiet, Maud walked to j; 
and fro, trying to compose her thoughts after the $ 
bewilderment of the past hours. 

But she had only been there a few minutes, \ 
when eorao one stepped quietly on the piazza \ 
and stood watching the flutter of her white ^ 
garments as she moved on. 

In an instant thero was a step behind her, $ 
and a voice said, ' £ 

“Am I an intruder? May I stay here?” ;> 
Maud did not turn her face toward the $ 
speaker. That sudden approach had sent such j: 
a tide of revelation to her face that she dared ^ 
not allow it to be seen even in the tender gloom $ 
of the starlight. $ 

For a little time Frederick Schuyler walked £ 
beside her in silence; then he said, in a voice ^ 
which had grown heavy and dull, !; 

“I came here to speak with you, but I hardly s 
know how to begin the story I wished to tell ^ 
you.” £ 

Maud was trembling from head to foot with s 
a delicious thrill, but she answered, laughing 
archly, $ 

“I cannot help you; every romancer .piust J 
depend upon his own resources. If 1 consent * 


to be. a patient listener, it is as you 

can expect.” 

He was silent again. Maud bad seated her¬ 
self upon a bench, because her limbs refused 
longer to support her; but still, with that great 
power of self-control she possessed, she re¬ 
mained so calm that it would have been a keen 
observer who could have detected any trace of 
the emotion which unnerved her. 

She held a bunch of cape jessamines in her 
hand, and her head was bent over them. Long, 
long after, the sight of such blossoms would 
turn her very'heavi cold, and their passing odor 
carry her back to the bewildering beauty of bet 
broken dream. 

“I have placed myself in a false position!” 
exclaimed Schuyler, forcing himself to speak, 
and, when the silence was thus broken, hurry¬ 
ing on with a sort of feverish energy. “I have 
given you the right to despise me—God knows 
where my thoughts have been!—but, oh! these 
summer days have been such blessed ones!” 

Something in his voice sent a chill across the 
glow that had lain on Maud’s soul. Lower her 
head bowed over the fragrant flowers, and a 
sudden rigidity stiffened every limb. 

“Let mo tell you a story,” he went on; “you 
shall hear—pity, if you can; in your hands 
must rest the decision.” 

Without waiting for answer or sign, he told, 
in a few broken, passionate words, the iale of 
his youth, speaking always as if of another 
person—for, somehow, that was easier to him— 
and brought up his history to the present, with 
the record of the past weeks and all their dan¬ 
gerous brightness. 

Maud Azlen sat and listened; the jessamine 
flowers in her hand trembled, once or twice, 
if a sudden wind had shaken them; but that 
was all. 

“Answer me,” cried the eager, impetuous 
man; “tell me what you think he did? Can 
you believe that this icy girl loved him? Do 
you think he was bound to her? Was not this 
new feeling the real love? Did this queenly 
woman, before whom his soul bowed, feel any 
tenderness in return for the passion he laid at 
her feet?” 

No sign yet. Once more the jessamine flowers 
shook as if a wind had rustled them harshly, 
but they did not fall. It was one of those 
moments which come sometimes in a human 
life, and in whose brief space the soul lives 
ages. But there was no sign. 

Women have seen those they loved torn by 
tortures of the rack and borne it. This proud 
girl, whose life, till then, had becu like slu 
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dream, who bad never imagined the 
p§0Plity of suffering, or her own capabilities 
for enduring it, might have ranked side by side 
with those martyr sisters; for she was watch¬ 
ing the immolation of her own heart and did 
not shrink. 

Before a word more could be spoken, a door 
from the hall opened, a blaze of light streamed 
over the piazza, and Harris’ voice called, 

‘‘Here they are—here they are!” 

Out rushed several of their friends, with Mrs. 
Doane at the head, exclaiming, 

“We have come to be spectators in the cha¬ 
rade!” 

Schuyler felt rather than saw something white 
flit past him. Maud had given one bound down s 
the steps and was gone. He moved toward the $ 
group with what calmness ho might. I 

“What is the matter?” he asked. £ 

“Why, you arc not alone?” questioned Mrs. jj 
Doane. I 

“Certainly not, now that you have all come.” j 
“I thought Maud Azlen was here.” ^ 

“Did you? Unless she has suddenly been i 
transformed into that rose-tree, I don't see £ 
where she can be.” \ 

Mrs. Doane was disappointed; she had ex- \ 
pectcd to create an annoyance at least. £ 

“Emily Stanmore has come,” said she; “your > 
mother is asking for you ” \ 

“Then, like an obedient son, I shall go to < 
my mother.” \ 

He bowed and passed on, but she caught his \ 
arm. \ 

“I am going up stairs with you,” said she, \ 
and he was obliged to submit to the infliction \ 
of her company, since she was a woman and > 
could not have her face slapped, though it cer- i 
tainly would have been a relief to have tumbled \ 
her over ami stamped on her till he heard her > 
back break. < 

Maud Azlen had gained another entrance, S 
was in one of the balls, up the stair-case, and > 
at her own door, before she had time to know \ 
how it had all been achieved, or to have any s 
feeling beyond the first chill of numb pain such | 
as might be the earliest sensation of a person > 
rescued from drowning. ji 

“Why had she come there?” was the next!; 
thought. She dared not stay. Afraid as she ? 
v/as °f human eyes, just then she was more ^ 
afraid of standing alone, face to face with her $ 
own soul. £ 

The gas was burning, and she ran to the !* 
mirror to look at herself. The countenance she $ 
saw was stern and set, and lividly pale, but the i 
great eyes blazed with unnatural lustre. As if> 
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her heart felt that she was a stranger, and grew 
troubled at her gaze, the crimson rushed to her 
cheeks. All that mad agony only heightened 
her beauty into something more glorious than 
it had ever been before. 

She was gone again, swiftly as she had en¬ 
tered, down into the ball-room, and when, half 
an hour after, Schuyler returned, together with 
Mrs. Doane, he saw her whirling through a 
waltz, and heard every tongue commcuting on 
her strange loveliness. 

A sudden feeling of rage sprang up in his 
heart. She did not appear to see him. He 
dashed out of the apartment, and left Mrs. 
Doane to whisper to Emily Stanmore, 

“Just look at that flirt! She has been going 
on dreadfully with Schuyler* ever since you 
left, and now she turns to Dinsmore. She has 
no more heart than a stone.” 

Emily looked at the girl whom she had so 
loved, and a strange bitterness started up in 
her mind. For the time, Maud seemed to her 
like one of those creatures in German legends, 
whose beauty and charms were given to bring 
ruin and desolation upon all who approached 
them. 

When the waltz was over, and Maud, catch¬ 
ing sight of her, came up on Dinsmore’s arm, 
with words of gay welcome that had no warmth 
in them, Emily could only reply in a constrained 
way, and the eager eyes that looked so search- 
ingly in her glowing face read clearly enough 
the wounded passion of the fervent soul which 
Schuyler had believed so very cold and unim- 
pressiblo. 

Emily went to her room, tired with her 
journey, sick and bitter with the gossip Mary 
Doane had poured in her ear. Everybody who 
had any idea of reason left was stealing away, 
but still the music went on, and still Maud led 
tbu dance for a few of the wildest of the whole 
throng, regardless of the fact that among them 
had gathered men from whom she had always 
shrunk, and women whose reputations made 
them certainly more notorious than desirable 
to other people. 

She talked to people who would never have 
had the impertinence to dare address her; did 
madder things than ever before, and the world 
regarded her; and even those who had been 
most dazzled by her charms, and most lenient 
to the mistakes of a motherless girl, looked and 
spoke in utter condemnation. 

But Maud knew nothing of it. She had onl§r 
one thought: that Schuyler should sec her— 
should be made to comprehend that not a chord 
in her nature was touched—-that under the beau- 
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tiful exterior there was only hard ice, which no £ regard my fictions by their own impureJ|Mgi~ 
spell within his reach could dissolve. j; nations.*’ 

Not till the band absolutely refused another ^ “Why do you come to me to justify yourself V* 
note, and the most hardened of tho lionesses $ cried Emily. “ I at least have loved and trusted 
began to remember that daylight would soon jj you.” 

look in on their crackled rouge, did Maud float ? Maud heard the reproach in her voice—the 
away, her gay laugh echoing through the halls $ excitement under which she had been laboring 
to tho last, as she responded recklessly to the J began to die away. She seated herself by the 
speeches of Dinsmore and his set, and reach- ? side of the bed and said slowly, 
iag the ears of respectable people who were | “Listen to me, Emily. I understand what 
trying to start for dreamland, and making them i you feel. I had a story told me to-night—now 
come back to reality long enough to say, j I want to tell you one.” 

“That girl goes beyond all limits. Really, ^ “I want to go to sleep!” exclaimed Emily; 

even her money and position won’t carry her 5; “I won’t hear any story!” 

through, if she isn’t more careful.” s “Then I shall sit here until you will,” replied 

Maud was not ready to be alone yet. She ij Maud; “I don’t choose to lose my friend with- 

had more to do before daylight came. She ^ out a struggle.” 

must kuow th/ truth where Emily Stanmore} “You are pitiless, Maud! You think every- 
was concerned. A sort of mad hope shot up J body is as strong and full of life as you are! 1 
chrer her despair. Perhaps Schuyler w’aa right: 5: wish I hadn’t come back here—I am tired out— 
the old dream might be only a shackle, now, $ I want to rest.” ' 

from which she longed to break away. At least, $ “I came to bring rest to you, Emily—you 
Maud had a right to one trial before she made jj shall listen.” 

the choice of treading her friend’s happiness £ Emily Stanmore only buried her head more 
or her own heart under her feet. $ closely in her pillow to shut out that face which 

A couple of closets gave entrance to Emily’s £ seemed trying to overwhelm her more utterly 
room. Tho girls had alw*ays left the doors un- jj with insolent beauty end triumph, 
locked. Now Maud sped through and entered \ Maud Saw it all—saw plainly that the deci- 
the chamber. ^ sion had to be made between a great wrong and 

Emily Stanmore raised her tear-stained face ij self-sacrifice. For a brief space the devils must 
from the pillow at the sound of the opening { have tugged at her resolve, for she was human: 
door, and, in the gloom, saw that white-robed jj but in an instant the spasm had Aided from her 
figure standing by the bed, flower-crowned, and jj features, she was speaking in a voice so gentle 
the great eyes blazing down into her own. I; and low that it forced Emily to listen. 

“Emily,” she said, “are you asleep?” j; “There were two young people who loved 

The poor girl turned her head away. ^ each other,” said Maud Azlcn, “and circum- 

“ Almost—it is very lute—I am tired.” jj stances separated them for a long time. When 

“But I want to talk to you,” Maud con- £ the man returned, he thought the girl would 
tinued. $ greet him with frank affection, but she avoided 

Emily’s pain made her voice sharp and irri- $ him, she seemed cold, capricious. He said, ‘She 
table. . $ doe 3 not love me—she is weary of the old dream 

“Surely, you can wait till morning. The $—her heart is ice.’ Ho was a passionate, proud 
account of your triumphs wifi do then.” jj man, and he would not speak. Man-like, he 

“So I have lost my friend too!” exclaimed} could not understand the feelings which might 
Maud A/.leu. “These weeks of recklessness j have made her behave as she did, and bo he, in 
have gained me the disapproval of every one jj turn, grew cold and sought distraction else- 
whose favor was worth having, and, into the \ where. Arc you listening, Emily?” 
bargain, something has shut your eyes against | The girl was lying motionless—her face was 
me.” * white as the pillow where her head rested—but 

“I am. sure no girl ever was petted and wor- the keen pain that had been in her eyes for days 
ehiped as you are!” exclaimed Emily. jj was softened. 

“Or more condemned and hated,” returned? “So every hour widened a little the breach 
Maud. “Oh! I have just heard all that has 5 between these two—evil people who suspected 
been said to-night; kind people, like Mary I; the truth iielpcd it along with all the malice 
I)oane, have told me. Emily, I am not bold— t natural to them. There was another girl—a 
I am not unwomnnly—and I have more true } wild, reckless creature, but not so heartless as 
modesty and feeling than these fools, who > all the world believed—she loved this foolish 
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maid who was trifling with her own happi- ? “Dear, dear Maud! Kiss me—once—twice. 
nes£|fe-” i You aren’t angry?” 

interrupted her by trying to start up \ Maud never faltered under the caress, she 
and speak, but Maud forced her back on the \ slipped out of Emily’s arms and was away in 
pillow. | her own room. 

“I will tell my story to the end! The man ^ The solitude must be met now—there was no 
had met this odd girl in Europe—he good-na- \ putting it off—she was face to face with her 
turedly saved her from what might have been | own soul! 

the unpleasant consequences of one of her J Did it help her that she had acted rightly? 
follies, but they did not know each other’s ;> Not a whit; the whirlwind was just as fierce— 
names, nor met again till both were in their > only even then she could feel that misery and 
native country. He was too knightly, and she j truth were better than bliss and remorse, 
too cowardly, to own that they had met before, \ So the night went by, and the morning came, 
aince that would have rendered it necessary to $ and the world saw Maud Azlen again as it knew 
acknowledge her folly, but it made them feel \ her, and that Maud was no more like the crca- 
like old friends. When the girl whom he loved l ture who had struggled iu blind anguish through 
grew colder, this man sought his friend still $ the night than if she had died in the strife, 
more—the world said they flirted—but the ^ She had escaped from everybody who would 
world always lies—and the truth was, this wild \ have detained her—she was alone in Mrs. nun- 
girl loved her sweet school-mate better than | tor’s parlor, and she knew who would follow her. 
anybody living, and this man’s heart ached to < She had not waited many moments when the 
leave the glitter of her presence and return to ^ door opened and Robert Schuyler entered, 
his former love. Emily, was she false to her $ “Miss Azlen, Maud!" lie exclaimed, “tell#ne 
old dream—had she outlived it?” S how my story ended—tell me quickly.” 

There was one irrepressible gush of tears, \ She looked up very calmly, and her voico was 
and Emily Stanmorc was sobbing wildly, i; firm and clear as ever. 

“I love him, I do love him better than my j “This man was a true gentleman, Mr. Schuy- 
own life! I thought ho did not care for me—I $ ler! When he had time to think, he said, ‘I 
waited and waited for him to speak! Oh! Maud, $ have been dreaming—I am awake now! This 
I have suffered so, and I have hated you—you, s pure girl does love me; the woman at whose 
bo true, so noble—only forgive me, forgive me!” n feet. 1 have offered incense, during these brief 
Maud Azlen could not endure the clasp of > weeks, has no real hold on my heart. She does 
tlioSc arms just then—Emily’s words had struck not care for me—she has never loved any man, 
her heart down from its last place of refuge— > and she is so cold under all her smiles that slio, 
she was busy hiding its death-shrieks under her 5 perhaps, never will. I will break away from iny 
pride and resolution. • mad folly and go back to the real love.’ ” 

“Do you forgive me, Maud? Will you love > lie was pale and troubled, and there was 
me still ?” < strange confusion in his mind. 

“If this man, for a time, appears capricious | • “If it was too late?” he faltered; “if the past 

and changeable, will the girl understand that it 5 weeks had grown a reality-” 

is all her fault and that she has only to be pa- > “They had not,” interrupted Maud; “the 
iient ?” questioned Maud. | future told him that the real affection and 

“Yes, yes! Oh! he loves me, Maud—if you > happiness could only be where his honor was.” 
knew—if you only knew!” j “She doesn’t love me!” he exclaimed. “And 

“My story is done,” said she; “I am going •! you are not heartless—not ice ns she is.” 
to bed.” J Maud Azlen only smiled, llow should he 

“Oh! stay here—I have so much to tell you!” I; know all that smile hid? 

“Nonsense! Do you think I can afford to $ “Come with me,” she said, 

pay so clearly for being romantic? Why, I > She took Robert Schuyler’s arm and led him 

should have red eyes to-morrow.” > away without allowing him an opportunity to 

“Maud, you are the best, the dearest girl!” J speak. She opened the door of the room where 
“And not a marble Satan, trying to stick \ Emily sat, with her sweet face again lighted up 
your poor little heart full of tiny daggers?” ^ by peace and happiness. 

“I have been a wretch, Maud! I wonder you \ “There were once two naughty children,” 

can forgive me! And Robert-” \ said Maud, “who had a beautiful garden to 

“Oh! nonsense; it haa done him good! There, | play in, and if they staid there together they 
I will not stay a moment longer. Good-night.” > would be very happy; but a little brook sepa- 
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rated the pair, and neither of them would run because hi3 fancy had wandered during the 
the risk of wet feet by crossing, and so they > time, there would be more matches b4|^i off 
stood there quarreling and allowing the flowers < than there arc now. 

to fade which might be kept so fresh if they $ Mary Doane tried to get up malicious stories 
tended them together. Then up came a fairy— ^ and abuse about Maud, but she was not in the 
usually a very wicked fairy—but inclined just $ least successful; for, without telling the facts of 
then to make these silly children be sensible and $ the case, old Mrs. Schuyler did not scruple to 

happy in spite of themselves, and she said-” jj say that the princess had been in the secret 

The clock struck twelve. $ all along, and only occupied Schuyler because 

“And she said, 4 Lord bless me, the mail will $ Emily did not wish her engagement known Just 
go out in half an hour, and if I don’t write a > then. 

letter I shan’t get my ball dress in time for ■: You know people must lie in this world—we 
Tuesday.’ ” !> may as well be candid between ourselves—and 

Before either of them could detain her. if $ I consider that romance of the old lady’s a very. 
they had wished, Maud Azlen ran out of the jj pardonable one. Well, yes, my conscience is 
room, and the pair were alone. ^ in such a doubtful state that I think it did gTcat 

In the long, long conversation which followed, £ credit to her imagination, and 1 really admire 
Emily Stanniore forgot the restlessness and suf- > her for getting it up so beautifully, 
fering of the past weeks, and Schuyler was back \ Maud’s season at Saratoga was at an end— 
in the sweet old years when they had wandered, ^ truly, the frost had suddenly overtaken her 
as children, among the green fields, and he had i; beautiful summer. 

crowned her with daisies and fought battles with 5 Suffering is hard to bear, but sometimes it is 
imaginary giants in her honor. ■> good for the sou), and there is a strength and a 

And that afternoon old Mrs. Schuyler came $ daylight beyond the storms which sweep youth 
up to Maud, put both arms about her, sobbing, ^ away into such utter night; so I shall leave her 
“How can I ever thank you, my blessed, s with her pain and her fortitude, believing that, 
blessed girl?” ij by its very purification, she passed beyond the 

And Maud laughed still, because she must.:; follies and errors which lay like a shadow over 
either laugh or shriek, and answered, the true soul beneath. 

“Not blessed yet; and old Mrs. Ames says 
I am a child of the—well, you’ve heard the 
preachers speak the name.” 

“Oh! Maud, if people only kuew how good 
and true you arc!” 

“Bless you, don’t tell him. If they were Heft Saratoga to attend her sick uncle, could but 
obliged to think I was good, they would hate \ marvel what change in her nature or her life 
me worse than ever—they just tolerate me be- | had brought that new glory to her smile, that 
cause they can abuse mo for my sins.” | added purity to her whole face. 

I cannot help if you do think Schuyler was \ But you and I can understand, since we know 

very fickle and changeable—I am not sure that Sthat from her darkness and her struggles, 
it was at all unnatural. I can only say that, if j “Sliero.se,. 

every girl who is foolish enough to enter into a \ Glowing all over noble shame: ami all 

, , ° > Her falser .self slipper! from her like & robe, 

long engagement refused to marry her lover, $ And left her woman I” 


s When the Indian summer came, a brilliant 
l party was gathered at Mrs. Schuyler’s countrr- 
< seat, and one golden morning sweet Emily Stan- 
| more was married to the lover of her youth. 
> Those who had not seen Maud Azlen since she 
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lit childhood's hour Life seemeth all a vision . 

Of radiant joy, with sunlight gilded 'round, £ 

Le.uleth our way o’er fields of fair Elysium, l 

Along its sides embrosial trees abound. ^ 

But later years bring shadows, slowly falling, £ 

Where once our feet, ’mid flow’ra and sunshine, trod, < 
Aud the voices of the oUl-time, to us calling, ^ 

Are nought but echo, we must trust in God. 5 

Life is a dream uo louger, we are waking, ^ 

And wo must see the cold, gray dawn of day; \ 


BERTON. 

Tho frost is blighting all, our hearts are ochicg, 
Th<5 sweet h«ipe-buds are drooping in our way. 
Live we no longer iu the ideal futuro! 

The present hour demands our earnest thought; 
With heart and hand let deeds of love and mercy 
Into the precious web of life be wrought. 

If thus we live, our lives may prove a blessing 
To other homes, to other hearts than ours; 

Work with a will for God, and for each other. 

And down Life's hill-side we shall gather flow’ra l 
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BY MARY E. CLARKE. 

“On! aunt Fanny, how lovely! Are they for $ “I wonder if she’s going husband-hunting at 


Laura, or for me?” The speaker, a pretty but 
rather insipid-looking blonde, held up, as she 
spoke, a cluster of fine gold ornaments for the 
hair, a sprig of wheat and striped grass, very 
graceful and pretty. “Where have you kept 
them hidden?” 

“They were a keepsake from an old friend, 
and have been among my treasures for thirteen 
years, Bertha.” 

“But now they aro for me,” said th*o young 
girl, caressingly. “They will be so lovely for 
to-morrow evening, and I must look my best, 
for the girls will all don their most fascinating 
attire in honor of the occasion.” 

“Is it not rather marked to be so very anxious? 
!n iny young days, ladies waited to^bc sought 
and courted, but, to judge from what you have 
told me, this hero of yours may have any one 
in Silvcrdalc for asking.” 

“Well, he won't know it. And, aunt Fanny, 
he really is worth courting. He is so very rich.” 

“Is that all that is required, Bertha, in a 
husband ?” 

“Well, it is the main thing anyhow now-a- 
days. BTit Lawrence Lane has more than riches. 
Before he went to Australia, report says, ho was 
one of the most talented men of the day, and 
you know he has spent the last three years 
in Europe. That old Methodist, Lou Harding, 
always blesses him for a ‘true Christian gentle¬ 
man,’ so I suppose he adds charily to the best 
of attractions, for she is not lavish of praise 
unless one is willing to assist her.” 

“A true Christian gentleman!” Aunt Fanny 
repeated the phrase In a musing tone, while a 
soft light came into her dark eyes, and a smile 
hovered over her lips. Bertha, seeing that the 
gold ornaments were not to decorate her hair, 
went- off singing, while, with tender touch, aunt 
Fanny replaced her treasures in her jewel-case. 

The next evening, Laura and Bertha, in fleecy 
white robes, with the blush roses and other deli¬ 
cate flowers in their hair and looping the lace 
folds, here and there, stood before the long 
mirror in the drawing-room, pouting. 

“I can’t see what she wants to go for,” said 
Laura, pettishly, “she hasn’t been To a party 
before since ma died, and that’s ten years ago! 
Little dried-up old maid!” 


* her age?” said Bertha. “Why, she's thirty, if 
v she is a day,” and the beauty of eighteen shook 
J her curls contemptuously at the idea of such an 
| advanced age being attractive. 

\ And in the meantime the object of their ill- 
j natured remarks, the gentle nuut, who for ten 
S years had filled a mother's place to these, her 
^ sister’s children, waited in her own room for 
< the carriage. She had clad her small, slight 
1 figure in a black silk, whose severe simplicity 
J was relieved by rich falls of black lace deli- 
5 cately embroidered with golden clusters of 
, wheat. The round white arms and throat were 

* not decked with jewels, but in the braids of 

* black hair gleamed the golden ornaments which 
{the little old maid had cherished for thirteen 
Jycars. She was not beautiful, yet there was a 
‘ charm in her sweet face, a grace in her gentle 
j movements, and a music in her voice that was 
« sought in vain in her more dashing nieces. As 
‘ she waited, her eyes rested upon a letter, yellow 
t and worn, which had been long hidden under 
| her treasured ornaments, and sho read: 

$ “Since you will not disobey your father, and 
JI cannot command the sum he demands to pay 
\ my dead father's debt to him, we must part. 

$ Part for a time only, for though seas roll be- 
i tween, and we may not write, your heart and 

* mine can never be wholly severed. Trust me! 

; trust me, darling, for, though years may elapse, 

| I will return, true to my pledge to you. Will 
! you keep the little gold sprij^k I dared to offer 
t on your birthday, that something of mine may 
j be yours? Oh! my darling, how I Huger, dread- 
; ing to write farewell, but it must be done. Your 
J resolution never to marry, clandestinely, com- 
I mands ray respect, as your gentle sweetness 
; has long ago won my love. God guard you and 
: keep you from further sorrow'. Till w’c meet, 
v pray for Lawrence.” 

i 

j It was a brilliant party that Mrs. Ilaskins, 

; the leader of fashion in Silvcrdalc, gave to her 
: returned nephew. lie had left the village a 

* poor lawyer, struggling against fortune, and 
burdened by a knowledge of his father's large 

« debts. Vainly striving to pay these, ho had 
: lived meanly, dressed with economy, and been 
> well known as one upon whom the iron hand of 
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poverty rested heavily. No farewell party had < ing of old friends; but two hearts were £all of 
been made when he announced his intention of > deep joy, rest after weary longing, 
seeking his fortune in Australia. His relatives i One and another of the guests were invited 
wero. rather glad to be rid of him, and of all > by the returned Australian to a house-warming. 
Silverdale but one heart had ached for his loss, > learning, for the first time, that a new mansion, 
but one voice sent forth prayers for his safety, \ whose building and furnishing had long been a 
but one of all his friends watched for his re- > source of speculation, was to be the future hon-e 
turn. No"word had come to any, till a letter to \ of Lawrence Lane. 

his aunt announced his return after thirteen ! Everybody accepted, of course, and many a 
years of travel. All his father’s debts were \ young, heart fluttered at the thought that 
paid, and his lawyer spoke of large sums in- i splendid a mansion must soon need a mistrer*. 
vested in various ways; so Mrs. Haskins con- \ One little week soon glided away. A\in: 
suited “her set,” and the result was the bril- > Fanny was very kind in helping to trim nt*« 
liant assemblage which Laura and Bertha were i peach-colored silks for the sisters; but there 
to honor, and where that “little dried-up old \ was an odd smilo on her lip when Lawrence 
maid,” their aunt, was to appear in society after | Lane’s matrimonial prospects were discussed, 
ten year’s seclusion. ^ The ^evening came at last. Carriage after 

The hero of the evening had not appeared j carriage set down its load of fair beauties be- 
when the trio, under the escort of Mr. Leslie, ? fore the superb house, whose every window 
Bertha and Laura’s father, entered, but soon a \ blazed with light. Merry voices rang through 
stir near the door announced bis arrival. A \ hall and rooms, gay footsteps flew from one 
tall, distinguished-looking man of thirty-five or j beautiful apartment to another, till it was wbis- 
six, with finished manners and a well modu- s pored—no one knew by whom—that the re¬ 
lated voice. A man to notice in any circle, for \ velcrs wefre invited to a wedding. The closed 
the broad intellectual brow*, and largo honest j doors which shut off a small room from the 
eyes that greeted yours, but now with the glitter s long drawing-room were watched eagerly, r.i 
of his wealth gilding every grace ahd feature, a i; the guests assembled, and no host came to wcl- 
man, Silverdale thought, to fall down and wor- s come them. • , 

ship. ij At last they*bpened. The tall, handsome 

lie had greeted his hostess, had made nearly !; hero of the hour, a small, white-robed figure, 
the circle of the room, bowing to new friends, s with a long veil of white concealing every fea- 
greeting with warm cordiality his old ones, \ hire, the good old clergyman of Silverdale, an«l 
when his eyes fell upon a golden ear of wheat, \ Mr. Leslie, formed the group disclosed. The 
resting upon a broad braid of black hair. The i short, impressive service was read, and ever/ 
light that sprang to his eyes, the smile upon his l car was strained to catch the name. More than 
lips, carried sifich deep peace to one heart, gave \ one gasp of astonishment greeted the clearly 
one life of pattent waiting such a new spring*! pronounced “Frances Somers;” and when tbe 
of happiness, that the w T ords of polite greeting £ service concluded, and the bride’s veil was re¬ 
fell upon ears that scarcely heard them. s moved, more than one ill-natured whisper was 

True! true! ftcr trust repaid! her long con- j! directed at Lawrence Lane’s taste in choosing, 
stancy rewarded! < when all the beauty of Silverdale was before 

No one else noted more than tha quiet greet- * him, “that little old maid.” 
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There’s dust upon the shrouded form, 
The eyes have smiled their last; 
The hands are folded quietly— 

Anti there lies all my pv.at! 

There’s dust upon the lofty brow 
Ari l in the shining hair; 

And silence in the busy brain— 

And all my future’s there! 

There’s singing norm a snowy throne, 
Where is no need of prayer, 


And waves of bliss forever roll— 

And all my thoughts are there! 

There shouts, not lamentations. 

And praises fill the hir. 

Where loved and bed ere gathered— 
And all my hopes are there! 

Tbe earth is but a gmvo-yard vast. 
But Heaven a country rare. 
Where’s home and love forever— 
And all my treasure's there I 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “TUB SBCOND L1FI.” 


“That’s all, sir. But I, I’ll never forget the ^ 
way in which you’ve heard my story, father,” 5 
his rough voice a little unsteady. I 

“No, Dick. Come now, let’s drink Miss j 
Nelly’s health. You want to be off, I know.” ^ 
I thought the young dog never looked as i 
handsome as he did that moment, pulling his \ 
brown beard, blushing and stammering like a > 
girl. | 

“You trill come over and spend Christmas? 
week with them, father?” as I uncorked the { 


“Yes, Dick. Here’s to Nelly’s blue eyes, and | 
luck to yourself, boy. I’ll write a note to ' 
Solmes to-morrow, and come over on Tues- 5 
day.” j 

Dick left me with my wine and cigars a few \ 
moments later. I got up and sauntered to the \ 
window to watch him mount and gallop out of < 
the yard. $ 

It was snowing heavily, a thick gray sky \ 
promising a very long continuance of falling \ 
weather; a cold, crisp air blowing; just the \ 
right weather for the time; for a sloppy, warm !; 
Christmas wrongs me personally, somehow, \ 
always. * 5 

I was glad Dick had made up his mind to \ 
marry, though it moved me more than the jj 
young scoundrel knew: ho had been my sole !; 
companion so long. But ho needed a woman’s !; 
influence in his life now. I had done what I \ 
could since he was three years old; I had taken ^ 
the place of both father and mother to him; I 
had tried to be watchful, gentle, with the boy; § 
to (fetch glimpses of the woman’s side of his 5; 
nature, as she would have done who was gone. ^ 
The effort had kept me young, whatever other i 
effect it may have had; given a different posi- \ 
tion, to both, than that usually held by father \ 
and son; made me more of his friend than his \ 
mentor. It may have lessened his respect for J 
me, perhaps; I do not know. Well, I was glad ^ 
Dick was going to marry. I had amassed a \ 
tolerably heavy surplus at my banker’s during >. 
the later years of my practice: enough for us \ 
all to have a solid foothold. Then the farm i; 
needed attention. I was no practical agricul- <; 
turiet; Dick was. If he married, he would \ 
settle down in earnest to the consideration of \ 


Alderney calves and Lawton blackberries, and 
give Jim Tiernes and the club-house the go-by 
Then I glanced about the room, with its hand¬ 
some, ill-kept furniture, satin hangings over 
dirty windows, Dick’s muddy boots on the sofa, 
and pictured the change which neat little Nelly 
Solmes would make*in a day or two, with her 
bright keen eyes and arbitrary ways. 1 liked 
my son’s choice. If Nelly’s pretty head was 
set with a dogmatic turn on her shoulders, she 
had a kind, honest heart, and sound common 
sense beneath all. 

for the third time, I said I was glad Dick 
had fallen in love with the little girl, and hoped 
with all my heart he might succeed in his woo¬ 
ing. 

Her father, Cyrus Solmes, had been a college 
chum of mine; belonged to the county, in fact. 
The old Solmes House had been in that family 
for a hundred years. While I, however, had 
turned in to hard work as a country doctor, 
Solmes had gone South, opened a broker’s shop 
in New Orleans, made a snug little fortune, 
married late in life, and came back to the old 
homestead, about a year before my story com¬ 
mences, with his wife and their only child, 
Nelly. 

I had no fears about Dick’s success. The 
girl liked him; Solmes and I had a real, cordial 
friendship and trust in each other; and, as for 
outside matters, the properties would <^oveiail 
well together, and the families ranked alike in 
the county. One thinks of such matters in 
country settlements; caste qicans more, and 
indicates larger differences there, than m large 
cities. 

On the following Tuesday, with my carpet- 
sack under the sleigh-seat, I started out for 
Solmes’. The snow had fallen steadily and lay 
nearly two feet deep, with a glittering crust 
upon it, on the broad stretch of hills which the 
road skirted, and piled in feathery wreaths on 
the black branches of the forests of oak and 
cedar. A pale winter sun made a feeble bluish 
light, foreboding heavier storms. Just the sort 
of day for a blazing fire, cheerful faces, and 
dinner such as I knew awaited me. I looked 
forward to a week of thorough, hearty enjoy¬ 
ment. The Solmes knew h6w to keep Christmas 
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in the old-fashioned way, and this affair of j However, I had no chance to ascertain from 
Dick’s and Nelly’s would give a meaning to the { Dick what progress he had made, until I had 
time it never had before. “If Mrs. Solmes only j gone to my own room for the night, when he 
kept clear of her fits!” I thought, whipping up j tapped at my door and came in. Solmes him- 
Jenny impatiently. For the old lady was sub- \ self had just left me; had brought in a jug of 
ject to odd attacks, epileptic in nature, but sin- j excellent punch, “in case I felt thirsty during 
gular in a person of her healthy physique and > the night.” The old fellow seemed to rejoiee 
sanguine temperament. \ so like a boy, at having his old chum under his 

They were superinduced by some violent men- J roof, that his hospitality knew not how to ex- 
tal excitement—of that, as a physician, I had \ press itself. 

no doubt. Yet what trouble ever came into her j “We’ll have no other guests this Christmas,” 
life? \ he said, “so that we can take our time in goiag 

At this juncture of my musings, the little j over the old stories.” 
lady’s flushed, jolly face appeared at the upper i So we sat long over our wine, and longer 
window of the house, which 1 had now reached, j over coffee, until poor Mrs. Solmes nodded and 
She nodded, laughed, waved her handkerchief, > slept outright, telling old jokes and tracing up 
and disappeared, to turn back and nod again. \ the fate of “the boys,” gray-headed as our 
She had three realities in her life: her hue- s selves now, or dead, 
band, Nelly, and the pantry, out of which there \ Solmes heard Dick coming along the halL 
came comfort and warmth enough to lighten the ? There’s your boy, Caldwell,” he said. “He’s 
whole world to her. But she bad these curfeus \ a thorough chip of the old block. My heart 
attacks notwithstanding, and they puzzled me | warms to that fellow as if ho were a son of my 
more than I liked to say. £ own.” 

The old Solmes homestead was a roughly- $ “A pity you never had a boy, Cyrus,” Isaid, 
built, large dwelling of stone, covering an irre- J drawing off my boots. “Nelly is the best of 

gular space of ground, in the middle of applet daughters, I know; but a son-” 

and plum orchards, one wing after another ? I looked up when I had gone so far, and then 
having been added as necessity might require, l stopped short. Solmes’ face was flushed, nay, 
without much consideration for order or effect, ? almost menacing. 

The oldest part of the building, a hewn log > “What have I said, Solmes?” I asked, in¬ 
block-house, used in the Indian times as a; voluntarily. 

store-house, had fallen, under Mrs. Solmes’i “Nothing. We will not talk of—of Nelly, 
orderly rule, into a receptacle for winter pro-1 Good-night.” 

visions, flour, meats, etc., into which no one ? He held out his hand and then bustled about 
but herself ever penetrated. It was from one £ the room, the cordial look coming back before 
of the dormer-windows of this wing she looked [ he left me for the night. 

now. The whole establishment looked like its j “Well, Dick?” I asked, stretching myself out 
mistress, I fancied—low, large, squat, and glow- \ in the luxury of dressing-gown and slippers, 
ing with hospitality. The very open door, the j “What success have you found?” 
great fires blazing inside, the solid barns in the \ Dick’s face, as he stood leaning against the 
background, and the fat-sided cows in their j mantle-shelf, was graver than I ever had known 
paddocks knew it was Christmas time, and it. I began, from that moment, to understand 
were glad of it. i how the boy had taken this matter to heart, 

Solmes was out on the steps, rubbing his \ and no one can know how de.eply it touched 
hands, waiting to help me alight, his face, be- ? me that, in this crisis of his life, he came to me 
tween the wind and excitement, in a red heat i with his confidence. “What is it, boy?” I de- 
to the very tip of his hook-nose. Solmes had \ manded, impatiently. “She did not refuse you?” 
worked all the flesh off his bones in the first? “Nelly loves me, father, but she says she 
part of his life; but I think he meant to collect j never can marry. Some obstacle, with which 
and enjoy to the uttermost, in the few years ? her father and you have something to do. The 
left to him, all the fun and comfort he had lost, ? poor little thing sobbed so that I could make 
and I never knew a man with a broader or l nothing out of it. She hinted something about 

heartier capacity for enjoyment; there was not { family honor—our family-” 

a twinkle of his gray eye which did not betray < “Eh? What? This is a matter for Solmes 
it. Dick and Nelly were in the background, and me, boy. The Caldwells never were rich, 
watching the arrival. So, matters were going J but they’ve something else to be proud of than 
on smoothly in that direction, I concluded. J the dirty dollar.” 
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44 You are angry without cause, father.’* j! “Had you ever heard, Dick,” I said, just as 
“It may be that you mistook maidenly shy- jj he was going, “that this house was haunted? 

ness for something deeper, that’-” ^ There is such a story.” 

“No,” decisively. “I’ve flirted with too many < He laughed. “I never heard of it. How- 
women not to understand them. Nelly is free $ ever, there is scarcely a farm-house in the 
from any such tricks or turns. She is down- s country, sir, which is not haunted, according 
right ^nd earnest in her least word. There is £ to popular report.” 
some actual impediment in the way. She would $ “Indeed?, Well, good-night!” 
only wring her hands and say she dared not 5 Dick’s story left an odd impression on me. 
speak, that she never could marry.” ^ It was curious that he should have seen that 

“I’ll talk to Solmes in the morning, Dick. I face. It was, indeed, an exact description of 
4 Family honor’ is his business and mine, if it < the countenance of a man dead fifty years ago: 
has come to that.” \ a Solmes, too, and one who died by his own 

44 It might be as well, sir.” £ hand, in this house. “A strange coincidence!” 

The young fellow was pacing the floor, with < I thought, tumbling into bed. I had seen the 
his head down. I waited awhile. > portrait of this Rivers Solmes. It hung in an 

“What is it, Dick? Is there anything more < upper room, and, though usually covered, Dick 
to trouble you?” s might have seen it too, and hence his dream. I 

“No. That is—pah! I’m a fool, I think!” j had heard the story. How that, through grief 
“Perhaps. In what way, for example?” < at the loss of a young wife, whom he dearly 
“It is nonsense, I know, father,” stopping s loved, his hair turned gray, and his reason 
before me, his face very red. “I’ve enough of $ slowly forsook him, until the end came. There 
real vexation to bear without going to the next ^ was something else in the story, hushed up, 
world to find it, but—well, upon my word, sir, $ covered over; I knew not what. I was not a 
I’m afraid to go to bed.” $ superstitious man; yet, on the contrary, was 

I laughed. 44 What is it? Out with the whole s too much accustomed to the discoveries of un- 
story, Dick!” J solved mysteries in physiology to condemn any 

44 There’s no story to tell,” almost gruffly, $ vulgar beliefs because they were vulgar. If 
buttoning his coat. 44 I’m sorry I spoke of it. •> Rivers Solmes chose to appear as a ghost, why 
I’ve been annoyed, every night since I came, S should he not? What law of matter was there 
by a dream—we’ll call it a dream, for want oH to say him nay? So, feebly wandering from 
a better name, but it is as horrible a reality as s Dick’s dream to his affair with Nelly, I fell 
I ever wish to meet.” jj asleep, thinking, however, what an unlikely 

“The same every night, Dick?” taking his < field this house, with its present inmates, was 
wrist, and laying my fingers on his pulse. > for a ghost to choose to operate in. No darker 
44 Cool enough. Stomach all right? It is the l shadows were about it than those cast on the 
result of the day’s excitement, then.” snow by the bare-limbed fruit-trees and cur- 

44 Perhaps,” dubiously. 44 Well, I’ll go take $ rant-bushes, and no weightier mysteries were 
a walk in the snow before I go to my room, i; hidden inside, I believed, than Solmes’ specu- 
Don’t la*ugh at me. You know I am not usually s lations on the rise of Chartier’s valley stock, or 
addicted to fancies like that.” $ his wife’s plans for dinner next day. 

“No, Richard. It is easily accounted for. $ The room in which I slept was assuredly un- 
What shape does your visitor assume, by the ^ fitted for any spiritual presence; it contained 
way?” $ neither the ancient hangings, nor portrait with 

44 That of a face—the long, lantern-jawed face < unfathomable eyes en regie in ghost appearances, 
of a young man, with blue eyes and thin, gray \ It was a square, newly furnished chamber, with 
hair.” £ French bedstead, wardrobe, etc., shining with 

44 Gray?” \ fresh varnish; a glowing fire burned in the 

“Gray—but the face is young, as I said, with $ grate, lit up the brass fender, the crimson car- 
a cold, malignant leer on it. The dream, if it \ pet, the grayish walls, to a point outside of all 
be one, comes just as I waken: the face ap¬ 
pearing sometimes in a dark corner, sometimes 
gibbering between the curtains, once close over 
my head. I could swear that I felt its clammy 
breath on my mouth.” 

I said nothing. Some curious old remem¬ 
brances were coming to my mind. * giving a sickly flush, now and then, but failing 


i mystery. There wasn’t a shadow large enough 
| for a ghost to hang its hat on. So, drawing 
my nose quite under the blankets, I slept 
| soundly. 

I do not know how long: long enough, how- 
$ ever, for the fire to burn down into red embers. 
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to warm the cold air in the room, leaving it to ^ Hands like claws, and bloodless as the face, 
be lighted, too, by the chilly pallor of the win- s projected from the sleeves, and were thrust out 
ter moonlight which came in through unshut- > toward me as if in supplication, or warning, 
tcred windows. I woke with a start, feeling as ij The night air blowing suddenly through the 
if a cold hand had been laid on my face; it may s window lifted the gray hair: this was life-like, 
have been the air, though, for the night was i; real. I sprang forward with a cry, stumbled 
freezing. I eat up, feeling an oppression on > over the bcd-clothes, and fell headlong £n the 
my chest, and looked about the room with that ■> door, catching, as I fell, at the placo where the 
vague swerving of the brain of which one is £ figure had stood. I caught only air. It was 
conscious on being roughly wakened. The win- > gone: nothing between me and the window but 
dow was square, and its patch of bluish white £ the moonlight on the floor. If I bad been asleep 
lay in the center of the room; outside of that $ before, I was completely awake by this time; 
was darkness, in which I could dimly trace the my courage came oozing back Bomehow, also, 
outlined furniture. Beyond the window' I could > I got up with a whistle, rubbing my leg that 
see only the opaque-blue winters sky, with $ had been skinned by the fall, and went about 
Orion’s belt full in view. I gatbered up the > discovering the truth of the appearance, with 
quilt over my shoulders preparatory to another jj every sense keenly alive. I found nothing: the 
nap, when something—to this day 1 don’t know ij chamber was empty; the window, back of the 
what—made me pause with a sudden intangible ^ spot where the figure had stood, opened at a 
dread: shook me, as I might say, thoroughly s height of forty feet from the ground; my door 
awake. It might have been a singular flicker S was locked as I had left it. 

in the moonlight, or a stir in the air as of some <; I went shivering to bed, concluding that it 
one breathing, but it gave me a vague con- $ had been only a vivid dream, caused by Dick's 
sciouaness that I was not alone. I sat up, S story, and primarily by Solmes’ heavy supper, 
bracing myself straighter as men do when they i But I slept no more that night, 
are frightened, and then, ashamed, beat up the s I recollect rising, once or twice, to examine 
pillow. Bah! I was nervous: Dick's story had i; the room and the hall without, my Bearch always 
infected mo; but I peered about the froom ? proving useless. 

sharply, from the ceiling to the shadows of the \ Out-of-doors, the thin blue air grayed and 
bed-post on the carpet. There were triangular, j thickened toward morning, and the snow began 
greenish figures on the carpet, I remember, and £ to fall. The house and grounds lay wrapped 
I counted them to prove that I was entirely s in sleep, without a sign of life, except a lamp 
awake. Nothing was in the room, however, { burning in a window of the old part of the 
that Bhould not be there, and I was about com- ^ house of which I have spoken, and which at- 
posing myself again to sleep, when there was a ^ traded my notice, as I knew that wing was 
sort of shudder, if I may so express myself, in $ only used for storing purposes. The light dis- 
the darkness of one corner, where a protruding appeared about an hour before dawn, and, 
closet and a wardrobe made a heavy shadow: i shoTtly after, I fell into an uneasy slumber, 
an uncertain, undefined motion at first. I leaned J The day was cloudy and stormy, shutting ns 
forward with a cold shiver, I confess it, in my £ close in-doors. I said nothing of my di^m, if 
blood. That story of Dick’s, and the waiting $ it were a dream: in fact, I forgot it in the genial 
now, half-asleep, bad completely unnerved mo. i; glow of the cheerful breakfast-room. The fire 
For a moment there was a breathless silence; ^ blazed and crackled, the table was filled with 
then, out of this darkness in the corner, there j Mrs. Solmes’ pet dishes, and her face and her 
came slowly a head, the face of a young man, \ husband’s were honest, fcnd hearty, and happy 
with long, sunken jaws and peaked features, i enough to dispel a regiment of ghosts. Dick 
with watery blue eyes, and gray hair falling thin ^ had his usual comfortable, merry smile back in 
and straight down to tlto shoulders. It was the > his eyes; the ghost had not troubled him, last 
very face of the portrait, but older and more ^ night, I supposed, and his heart was brave 
pinched and wan. However, the picture was ^ enough to make him confident of winning the 

taken in life, and this-. I drew my breath $ fair lady, dissecting a mutton chop beside him. 

sharply and tried to rise; the eyes of the thing ^ But though Nelly was busy, apparently, with 
had been laid on mine from the first, a cold > her mutton chop, she was ill at ease. Her face 
weight; they rested there immovable while the » was pale, and her eyelids swollen and red. I 
whole figure slowly emerged into the pallid ; noticed, too, the anxious, perturbed look of both 
moonlight, a % tall, bony man’s frame, dressed J father and mother when they glanced toward 
apparently in a loosely hanging garb of black. ■' her. Whatever pain or mystery there might 
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be in the house, it touched the girl, evidently, 
the closest. One odd little incident occurred 
during the breakfast. We were talking of the 
Wrays, a neighboring family, and of the here¬ 
ditary tendency to dissipation that corrupted 
every branch of the race. 

“A single drop of the blood,” I remarked, 
‘ms chough, it would seem, to convey the taint, 
llow strongly visible it is, Solmcs, that inflexi¬ 
ble law of Nature, which visits the crime of one 
generation upon all that succeed it!” 

Solmes was silent, and, to my surprise, the 
young girl was the only one who replied, a hot 
flush of pain and indignation in her lace, 

“That is not unjust, for, if the blood is 
tainted, it is right vice should find its punish¬ 
ment. But, for the guilty to escape and leave 
the burden for the innocent to carry—is that 
right? Is that easy to bear?” 

“Nelly!” Her mother’s fat hands began to 
work nervously together: her father looked at 
her sternly. 

She put her cup to her mouth and swallowed 
hastily, choking down a burst of tears, 1 fan¬ 
cied. The next moment she looked up with a 
repentant smile, tried to speak, but could not. 
As wo left the table, however, I saw her steal 
her arm about her mother's shoulder and ask 
her to forgive her. “Boor Nell! poor little 
Nell!” she said, stroking her hair softly. 

Left alono with Solmes in the library, I found 
the solution of the mystery—or as much as they 
chose to offer me. I approached the subject of 
Dick’s marriage with Nelly cautiously; but I 
might have spared my strategy; the old man 
was ready, waiting with his answer. 

“I know all you are going to say, Caldwell,” 
rising and standing before the fire, fingering the 
mantlq-ornamcnts uneasily—“I know all there 
is of it# But it can’t be. Never. Wc had better 
not euter upon the subject at all. It will be of 
no use,” adding something, in an undertone, 
about its being ill-work stirring up slimy 
waters. 

For a moment I was rebuffed; for the gruff 
manner and even voice were totally unlike my 
old friend. But soon I rallied. I said that if 
the matter concerned my own interest, I would 
let it drop, having gone so far. But I could 
not willingly see my boy’s happiness so un¬ 
reasonably shattered. That I did believe his 
happiness was involved in this thing. The 
attachment on his part was deep and sincere. 

“I know that. He is a good boy—Dick,” 
Solmes muttered, huskily. “There is no one 
whom I would rather call my son, Caldwell, 
than your boy.*’ 
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“What, in God's name, is the trouble, then? 
If you’ve no fault to find with Dick-” 

“None. None at all. He’s a little too high- 
spirited, but he’ll mend of that.” 

“Nelly does not care for him enough, then?” 

“Too much. It’s that, that pains mo. The 
girl’s heart is his to it’s last thought. It has 
made her forget natural affection. You saw 
her at breakfast ?” 

“I did not understand-” 

“Well, no matter. She loves the boy. I know 
that. But it can never be.” 

There was a long silence. I, perplexed and 
baffled; Solmes, leaning his head on his band, 
grinding his boots into the hearth-rug, his thin, 
old face heating and growing pale with some 
heavy, unspoken trouble. 

“My son,” I said, at length, “alluded to 
some question of family honor as being the 
cause of your refusal. You know the Caldwell 
family, Mr. Solmcs—you know whether any 
objection could justly be founded on such 
ground.” I felt my tone betraying anger and 
stopped short, for Dick s sake. I had no mind 
to quarrel with the old man. 

He trembled visibly, showing an agitation 
that I could not account for from any words 
that had been spoken. 

“It is Nelly who has spoken of this,” he 
said, almost fiercely; “women are leaky vessels 
always. But she shall not wring my secret out 
for tho world to gaze at. She-” 

He stopped, shut his lips close, and after 
awhile looked at mo more calmly, saying, “You 
are right, Caldwell. I’ll not be unreasonable; 
I will tell you all I can.” 

I waited patiently. He paced the room once 
or twice, then stopped before me, putting one 
hand on my arm. 

“I ask your forbearance, my old friend.. I 
will tell you what I can, but you will ask no 
questions ? It will not bo a pleasant thing to 
see me humbled-” 

“No. Say no more, Solmes, if it pains you 
in this manner. I was testy, unreasonable, 
perhaps. But any slur upon our name-” 

“There was none. The question was one of 
a taint on family honor, but it was on our side, 
not yours.” • 

What it cost the old man to say this I saw 
now by his face, the foam coming to his clenched 
teeth. I laid my hand on his shoulder, but he 
went on hurriedly. “My daughter can never 
marry an houorablo man. Part of our history 
is known to no one, and never can be. It’s an 
old crime, done long ago, but its shadow rests 
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“Rivers Solmes-” broke from me almost •: ring up the fire and opening the "windows to 

unconsciously, remembering the vision of the $ admit a free draught of air, I sat down and 
night before, and connecting the story of the $ began slowly to prepare for bed, drawing off 
suicide dead, so long ago, with this mystery of j my boots and opening my watch to wind it up, 
to-day. \ when a surprise, not supernatural, made my 

He started, looking at me keenly. “You saw $ lower jaw fall more aghast, I fancy, than Solmes’ 
him, then?” in a low whisper. $ ghost had done. I had been robbed. Attached 

“Last night. Yes.” s to my watch-chain, I wore a small Maltese 

He beat time on the shelf with his fingers, 5 cross, set with pearls at the edge, and the een- 
still watching me, with some curious speculation \ ter formed of five diamonds, the only piece of 
in his eye, not speaking for a long time.* jewelry I possessed, and even that, so great is 

“Let us drop this subject, Caldwell,” he said, } my dislike for such display, I usually concealed 
at last. “I am not a hard father: Nelly knows ^ under the flap of my waistcoat. It was gone 
that. She agrees in the necessity of this course \ now; the thick gold hasp which had secured it 
of conduct when she allows her cooler judgment ^ to the chain bad been wrenched sharply in two, 
to act. Nor have I any mind to make a mys- j! so as to leave the jagged edges yet sticking to 
tery out of a horrible, but every-day tragedy, s the links. 

I have been plain with you as I dared to be. ^ Now, the watch I had put on when I rose 
There is a certain shame resting on us with s this morning, and, of course, the robbery had 
which the dream you had last night has much jj not been committed during the day when I was 
to do, and while it docs rest upon us my child • broad awake. I knew that the cross had been 
shall never enter an honorable family. This is s there the night before, for I recollected, when 
all. Except this, Caldwell,” holding out his ij I had laid the watch on the red cloth cushion of 
hand, “I have dealt honestly with you. I want ij the toilet-table, that I had noticed the glitter o? 
you, in return, to keep my secret. Not to men- j: the jewels in the firelight. Lust night then— 
tion, oven to your son, the sight that troubled $ the ghost. Bah! That was a dream—besides, 
you last night.” 5 dead men had not itching fingers. Never was 

“I will not,” I promised, heartily. I pitied •; a man’s brain bothered with such contradictory 
Solmes from my soul. His composure was ij notions as mine, just at that point of time, be- 
forced, I saw*. It had cost him no little pain to £ tween the question of dream, ghost, thieving 
cross his child’s fate in this way; cost, him s servant, Dick’s disappointment., Solmes’secret, 
more, perhaps, in that he was not a morbid $ One fact was clear, the cross was gone, and, 
er sensitive man, but essentially practical, do- ^putting association out of the question, it was 
mestic in his instincts, fond of a jolly, comfort- $ a loss of more value than I chose quietly to put 
able, easy-goiug life. This mystery or crime ^ up with. To-uight, however, nothing was to be 
was totally outside and foreign to his nature, s done. I would see Solmes early in the morning 
I could understand how he loathed it with jj and put the matter in his hands, for I gave most 
every atom of his healthy body and power of ^ credence to the surmise that some servant had 
mind. He was precisely the man to delight £ chosen to enact the ghost for the sake of plun- 
and fuss about Nelly’s betrothal, to begin buy- s dor. But, on the other hand, Solmes t&s evi- 
ing immediately dresses for her trousseau, and 5; dently prepared to hear of the apparition: it 
ducks and turkeys for the wedding supper, to £ was no hoax in his view. Thoroughly annoyed, 
poke rough jokes at the young people, and to s baffled, angry, look what way I would. I thrust 
take an earnest, hearty pleasure in their life ^ the watch under my pillow and hurried to bed 
afterward. So I knew what this ghost business l' and to sleep, throwing all troubles, love, theft 
cost him. s and spirits over to the next day to take care 

I confess, I did not give up hope. I, there- i; of. I had slept about three hours, when I was 
fore, evaded Dick’s questions that day, deter- awakened as on the night before: this time, 
mined«to talk over the matter again with the > however, without any preparatory dread or un- 
old man before owning myself defeated. \ certainty. The theft of the cross, somehow. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during that \ had dispelled the supernatural terror of my 
day. It was late before I retired for the night, ij nocturnal visitor; the moment that I opened 
I acknowledge to an irritating sense of uneasi- £ my eyes, I was completely awake and alert, 
ness as I locked and bolted the door, and ex- s ready to seize the ghost by the throat, if need 
amined wardrobe, closet, every corner, in fact, ^ were, and force him to disgorge his ill-gotten 
where a *lmdow could hide itself. I was anxious ^ goods. 

and nervous, and ashamed of my anxiety. Stir- > I lay perfectly motionless, drawing slow, 
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heavy breaths, as if still wrapped in sleep, and 
watching the corner where the moonlight could 
not penetrate with my half-shut eyes. By 
George! There it was again! The lank, white 
face; the staring, silly eyes; the gray hair hang¬ 
ing ragged and thin down to the shoulders. 
Shall I confess it? For a moment my energy 
w’as paralyzed, the thing before me was so in¬ 
human, unlike anything my eyes had rested 
on before, except the picture; and even here 
the resemblance was imperfect. As the figure 
projected its head into the clear light, I could 
see it more distinctly than on the preceding 
night, and I noted that the face was older than 
that of the portrait; it wanted, too, the cynical 
leer of Rivers Solmcs; instead, this face was 
marked by a vacuity bordering on idiocy; the 
eyes glared and watery, and the lower jaw 
hanging in a slobbering, senseless fashion. 

For the space of five minutes I remained mo¬ 
tionless; then the figure moved, thrusting out 
its bony hand like a blind man groping; in an 
instant I had leaped from the bed and clutched 
at the outstretched arm. It was gone, the 
whole man vanished as before into dim air. 
But I had touched him, grasped the sleeve of 
the coat, which was coarse and woolen. There 
was no dream or ghost in this. But where had 
he gone? I stood looking at my empty hands, 
and then at the blank wall. The village clock, 
I remember, at the moment struck three, and 
as the resonant hum was dying away another 
sound broke the silence, a grating, sliding noise 
very near, and then a sharp, terrified cry—a 
cry more of horror than of pain. It came from 
without, I fancied. I threw up the window and 
thrust, out my head and body as far as I could 
reach; but saw nothing. The moonlight was 
so clear that I could even see that the snow be¬ 
neath my window was untrodden, lay in great 
rounded drifts, from the house-foundation, 
, through orchards, garden, out into the low hills 
that hemmed in the farm. The shadow of the 
house and trees lay sharply defined on the sur¬ 
face. The cry had startled the whole farm. I 
could hear the horses stamping in the stable, 
and a fluttering in the poultry roosts; old Tongo, 
the watch-dog, gave a long, melancholy howl, 
that renewed itself again in a miserable echo; 
but after that all was silence. I hesitated; but 
the air was bitingly cold, my teeth chattering, 
and my knees knocking together, half-frozen. 
So, l shame to say, after a moment’s pause, I 
jumped into bed and cuddled snugly under the 
blankets. 

Ten minutes after, there came a low tap at 
my door. I had not slept. I rose, therefore, 


and, hastily dressing myself, opened it and 
found Solmcs without, holding a flaring camile 
in ono hand, which he sheltered with the other. 

“What is this, Solmes?” 

“Come, I want you. Thank God you’re here, 
Caldwell.” The words were wrenched out of 
him, somehow. I never saw a man so para¬ 
lyzed by abject fear or pain, I could not de¬ 
termine which. 

I followed him silently along the narrow 
entry. At the end of it he turned and asked 
me if I had my instruments. 

“I never travel without them.” 

“Go back for them, then.” 

When I returned with them, Solmes was mut¬ 
tering to himself words which I was surprised 
to find were a succession of oaths of the most 
curious sort. He uttered them without em¬ 
phasis or meaning, just as unconsciously as he 
would have spilt water on the ground. 1 could 
judge from this how utterly the shock had be¬ 
numbed his mind, for, assuredly, he was in no 
mood to swear. The oaths were those he had 
heard on the wharves at New Orleans. They 
dribbled away, if I may use the expression, 
into silence, as be walked faster through the 
larger halls and stairs of the house, coming at 
last to the door leading into the part of the 
building occupied as store-rooms, and to which 
Mrs. Solmes alone had The floors wlyq 

bare, and cracked imdcr ou# foot steps. Stop¬ 
ping at a door slightly ajar, lie turned to me to 
motion me before him; his face was ghastly 
and wet with sweat. 

“It is the end, come,” he said, nodding his 
head to‘the inside. 

The end? But I stopped, to ask no ques¬ 
tions. 

It -was a comfortably furnished chamber, I 
saw at a glance, dimly lighted by a stable-lan¬ 
tern set on a table. In the center of the room 
a settee, with a figure stretched out on it—dead 
I thought—Mrs. Solmes, on her knees, tying 
some bandage about its body, her hands and 
dress drabbled with blood; but she neither 
trembled nor wept. I would not Lave believed 
there was such strength of endurance in her 
pursy, fat little body. All this, as I#said, I 
comprehended with a look; but it was no time 
for speculation. I saw my own business here, 
and hurried to the prostrate figure, opening my 
instrument-case as 1 went. It was my ghostly 
visitor, or the dead Rivers Solmes—I knew not 
which. The body was much manglod, the black 
serge clothes torn and wet with blotches of snow 
and blood. One leg hung, broken just above 
4rbc knee-joint; but there was a curious pallor 
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in the face that hinted at an injury more remote J Dick has gone over to the village for the day/' 
and fatal than this. J he said; “for this thing must be kept quiet-. 

Solmes had set down his candle and lifted :■ doctor. 1*11 have the coffin here to-night, and 
the man’s head in his arms. As I stooped to v we'll bury him before morning. Dead’s dead; 
tear off the clothes, his wife drew away and *. we'll take care of the good name of the living. f 
sank back on the floor, her hands clasped about j; We did bury him that night. It was not hard 
her knees, looking up at me with a vacant face j: to elude the drowsy eyes of one or t wo farm- 
eingularly like that of this wreck of a man in > servants The grave was ready, dug by CW 
its almost idiotic expression. Mrs. Solmes’ j in the family burying-grouad among the hills, 
mind was never strong, and tho shock to-night i It was a stormy night. The old man, Combs, 
had completely stunned her. She muttered \ and Dick (for Solmes asked that he should go,} 
something about Nelly, half-rising. Her bus- < with myself, were all that -were needed to carry 
band shook bis head. “Let her alone,” he ^ the light coffin through the hill-path. The grave 
said; “she has suffered enough without this | yawned black in the white waste of 8now; the 
sight.” ^ body we lowered into it was that of a man 

I had completed my examination by this time. $ whose life might have been fair and beautiful, 
The man’s breath came without effort, but only > but had gone out in irretrievable shame. I 
at long intervals. Color was coming back to } know no more than this; yet, looking back, 
his cheeks and lips. \ that solitary grave in the cold snow seems to 

“He is better?” whispered tho old man, look- i; me one of the saddest sights my life had ever 
ing at me. £ know n. 

“Put his head back on the pillow; it will bo i> I never entirely understood the secret of this 
easier. Would it not be better to remove Mrs. ^ man’s life. When Solmes would have told it to 
Solmes?” in a lower voice. “She is in danger \ me, a few days after, I checked him. I would 
of one of her attacks. I will not answer for \ not have tho old, long-sufferiug man tear open 
its results, after an excitement like this.” \ tho wound; it w’ould have tormented his old 

The old man looked at her doubtfully. “I ^ age just as it had a chance of healing. This 
dare not seud her away; he may die, and—he ^ much I learned: that the boy, since his earliest 
ia our son, Caldwell.” God only knows tho $ childhood, had been one of those singular beings 
years of shame and misery compressed into jj whose natural proclivity to theft might be—and 
those words! j ^ often is—classed as insanity; that, in coffsc- 

Lct me pass briefly-fever that night. As I \ quenco of some crime committed in Louisiana, 
had expected, the man (fled about daybreak. <; he was in peril of the severest punishment of 
I made no effort to reset the broken leg, only {•‘the law; and that, from a perhaps mistaken 
endeavored to lessen the pains of the final < tenderness on the part of his parents, they had 
struggle. They w’ere not severe—death en- J removed him secretly to their own home, and 
suing from an internal injury whose very 11 a- jj there contrived to conceal him for several 
ture dulled sensation. Busied with the .sufferer, ^months. “I doubt,” said John Combs to me, 
J was blind, or tried to be blind, to all else that j “that he was but little more than an idiot in 
passed around me. I knew how beyond sym- 5 these last years. Rum did it, an other things, 
pathy was the grief this man and woman had ; fearin’ the law, night an day, most of all. He 
to bear, grief, not only for death, bui for tho j.' never had much grit like a man in him, an 
end of a life of mystery and crime. Only i; latterly his bones seemed nothing but soft chalk, 
one other person was admitted—John Combs, - his hair turned white, (though that belongs to 
the old gray-hefuled o?tier. Whatever the secret \ the Solmes,) he got limp like a rag, an could 
was, I perceived that he alone of the household j wind himself in an out of any crack. It was 
shared it. I fancied though, that, while he was j so as he got out at nights, unbeknownst to us, 
lender enough in his touch of the wounded man, s through a slit of a sky-light in his room, an so 
there was very little sorrow’ at the accident in j along the roof, into your room, sir, easy enough, 
his face. “It’s an ill life, sir, well ended,” ho < through tho window of a closet—after plunder, 
whispered to me. JI reckon; but had sense enough to play the 

Well, at daybreak he died, as I said; and, \ ghost when there. That last night, something 
after assisting Mrs. Solmes to her chamber and < scared him, or he missed his footing on the 
leaving her in the care of her husband, I re- $ eaves, and came crashing dowrn, t’other side oi 
turned to the room to render what aid I could > the angle of the wing from you, on the hard 
to John Combs. He had already dressed and s brick. An that was the end. God forgive mo 
straightened the body. “It’s lucky that Mr. i if I’m not sorry. By tho W’ay, did you find a 
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bit of package on your dressing-table, this days, and looking proudly into the young re¬ 
morning?” \ probate’s face. Dick always had a way of win- 

I nodded. It was the stolen cross. \ ning people over to him; and I believe the poor 

You cau easily guess tho remainder of my \ old man felt as if God had sent him as a sort of 
Btory, which, after all, has been but a scratched • recompense for the disappointment his own boy 
outline. ^ had given him. 

A fortnight afterward, Dick formally renewed ■> My story is ended. I would like to tell you 
his proposal for Nelly’s hand to her father. The 5 what a cosy, bright, comfortable home ours is 
old man was much broken by the suffering he i under Nelly’s supervision, (for she and Dick 
had borne in the last month; he trembled like ' hove been married nearly two years,) but she 
& feeble woman as Dick talked to him. } warns me I have but little time to dress for 

“You know the obstacle now that lies be- j dinner. It is a state dinner. Solmes and his 
tween you,” he said. \ wife are coming to spend a week or two with 

“It is gone; and it never, at any time,” $ us. I can hear the rumble of their old carriage 
Dick added, hotly, “should have separated us, s coming up the lane, and see Mrs. Solmes’ red, 
if I had known what it was. Nelly and I are ij motherly face, quite aglow with the cold, as she 
sure of each other, sir,” putting his hand affec- j leans forward to talk to her husband. They arc 
tionately on his arm, “and family honor is a J both laughing, and there is a quiet content in 
very shadowy trifle to us.” J their faces, as if a sure trust in some loving 

“As you will, Richard, as you will,” in a > power in their lives had at last laid the memory 
more cheery tone than he had used for many of the ghost. 


GOOD-NIGHT! 


BY MATTIE WIN* FIELD. 


Good-nioht! I must away. 

Tho stars aro beaming softly bright. 

The moon looks down with silver light, 

T*i3 nearing now tho noon of night— 

Oh I urge nm not to stay, ; 

Sweet love, 1 must away— $ 

Good-night 1 l 

Good-night! Soft be thy rest. } 

Bright dreams tby roving.fancier meet, $ 

Angela attend thy slumbers’sweet, ^ 

Guard and protect tbeo till wc moot > 

Keep love a welcome guest, \ 

Sweet one, within thy breast. ? 

Good-night! 5 


Good-night 1 And yet I stay. 

Each dainty braid, each fragrant curl, 
That shades thy face, my queenly girl. 
Is dearer far than any pearl. 

You tempt me to delay. 

Dear love, though naught you say. 

Good-night 1 

Good-uight! Still I delay. 

This little hand, so fair and white. 

You gave mo with your heart to-night. 
And now on lips nnd eyes so bright. 
My offering 1 lay, 

Sweet love, and then away. 

Good-night I 


I MAY NOT LOVE THEE. 


BV FIN |>ET JOHNSON. 


I may not love thee, gentle girl, 

Yet, in my inmost heart, 

I often mu-'e upon thy charms. 

And think 011 what thou art; 

And, iu the silence of the night. 

When Nature rests in sleep, 

Thy voi*-e. on memory's wings, floats near. 
Like flute tones o'er the deep; 

And thus in darkness oft 1 sit, 

Mv spirit-fuicy free, 

And weave bright visions in my soul, 

Of hope, and faith, and theo. 


^ I may not Iovo thee, but thy .look, 

£ When I am far away, 

jj Sheds on my soul a bright'ning gleam, 

$ And over is my stay; 

j And when some twinkling silvery star 

> Peeps t ilth from out the sky, 

^ I think^3 see within its depths 

\ Thy own bewitching eye. 

| . And, oh! thou art an angel fair, 

!> Which God to us hath given— 

< I picture th -e iu all my dreams, 

$ Of horth, of hope, of Heaven! 
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ONLY A LOCK OF HAIR. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

Mrs. Akensidk hesitated a little. She liad ^ case was to come off. The plaintiff had relied 


boon married two years, but she had never in ! 
that time seen the inside of her husband's desk. • 
It was a large, handsome, and curiously carved : 
affair, at which he often sat and wrote. It had I 
plenty of little drawers, nooks, and crannies; ? 
and it opened with a queer-shaped key, which ; 
Graham Akenside always wore on his watch- * 
guard. A hundred times she had wished lie 
would let her look in those drawers. She used ; 
sometimes to go and lean over him, when lie > 
was writing, and think how fine it would be if; 
she felt free to rummage his possessions as she ; 
used to those of her happy-go-ensy father. Once • 
she had ventured so far as to ask him what he ! 
kept in all those nooks; and his answer, “Only c 
my private papers, dearest,” had not encouraged ; 
her to pursue her questioning any farther. And : 
yet, perhaps he would have been willing enough > 
she should sec all the desk held, if she had but ; 
had the courage to ask liim. } 

The truth was, Graham Akenside was not a \ 
man with whom even his wife could take liber- > 
tics easily. Perhaps it was because lie had lived t 
alone so long; for lie was thirty-five when he j 
married his twenty years old bride. He was j 
not stern—he was too truly courteous for that. j 
His nature was too earnest and tender. But it j 
was not natural for him to talk much of him- \ 
self, and when Helen married him, she knew \ 
little more of him than did all the rest of the > 
world; except this, that they loved each other. { 
In their two years of married life she had never “I 
doubted that she was as much to him as ho was J 
to her. How could she, when his care for her ; 
happiness was so constant ? \* 

'When he was taken suddenly and alarmingly • 
ill. it was her first trouble. But she watched > 
him with fond, loving care, and a sort of inno- '< 
cent, childlike faith that lie mu*t live, because :> 
she loved him so, because the world would be s 
so empty for her if he wore not in it. It was a 
sharp trial that his sickness made him delirious. v 
lie could not know whose hands nursed him so i 
tenderly. She must wait, she knew not how 
long, before she could win one look of answer- $ 
ing love. ; 

In the midst of nil this, his partner came up, \ 
one dov. with a troubled face. An important l 
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upon Akenside, but tho matter could be delayed 
no longer. They must do without him as well 
as they could: but there was one paper missing, 
a very important one. Akenside had had the 
papers in charge. Could it be possible that he 
had brought this one home for safer keeping, 
or to study it more carefully; and was it in his 
desk when he was so suddenly taken ill? There 
was but one thing to do. They must open the 
desk and search. Mrs. Akenside, herself, would 
have to do it. The search must be made, and 
she was the fittest person. Mr. Wilson would 
have shrunk from confessing it, but he did not 
relish the task of going over Akenside's private 
matters. If any one had to undertake it, he 
thought it had better be the sick man's wife. 

So, as l said, he hesitated a little? But once 
convinced that the matter was one of necessity, 
that it was for her husband’s interest, and would 
be his will, she gathered courage. Ilis watch 
lay on a stand beside his bed. She looked at 
him as she slipped the key from the chain. 
She half fancied she saw a reproof in his un¬ 
conscious eyes; but she went on. 

One or two drawers she opened, nnd looked 
over the papers they contained in vain. Then 
she tried another; but it was empty, save a 
soft-folded package, tied with a knot of blue 
ribbon. She wondered if it held auy remem¬ 
brance of her—anything she had ever given 
him. She could not wait to sec. Another 
drawer, nnd there lay the missing document. 
She handed it to Mr. Wilson, and, when lie had 
taken it away, went back to shut up the desk. 

She did not mean to look at anything more. 
I think she hardly knew what she was doing 
when she opened again the drawer where the 
folded paper lay. It must b.e something of hers, 
she thought, which lie had secretly treasured. 
The ready tears came into her eyes. What if 
lie should die? No one would ever love her so 
again! How dark the world would be! She 
had untied the blue ribbon before she knew it. 
nml it. was but a little step further to open the 
paper. Was it only a girlish curiosity to know 
what particular keepsake of hers had received 
such tender cherishing, or did some unacknow¬ 
ledged,fear sting her lest the token was associated 
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with another? Judge her gently. She was an 
honorable little creature by nature, and I really 
think she was not conscious what she did when 
she opened the package. 

What she saw there roused her into quick 
consciousness, however. Only a lock of hair— { 
a woman’s hair—long, even, silken-soft. But < 
it was a tress from the brow of some blonde \ 
beauty—a bright, fair tress, such as Saxon j 
Rowena’s might have been. Helen’s own was i 
as black as Rebecca’s. She took up the paper \ 
and looked at it closely. She saw a few words > 
of writing; just this:— s 

“EDITH— 1853 .” * < 

Just ten years ago—long before she knew \ 
him. She drew out the long, fair lock, as un- s 
der a spell, and twisted it around her fingers. | 
Had her husband twisted it like that, and loved s 
the soft, caressing touch? Edith! And he had \ 
never told her that she was not his first love. \ 
Why did he marry her at all, if Edith were in < 
the world—or, if she were dead, why was he jj 
not faithful to her? $ 

Then she tried to laugh. $ 

“Nonsense!” she cried, reproving herself out, J 
loud and valiantly. “What a fool I am! It $ 
was some sister, or cousin—dead now T , per- i 
haps!” s 

And then a mocking little demon at her side 5 
seemed to touch her elbow, and whisper, s 

s 
* 
* 
* 

whose secret she was stealing while he lay un- ? 
conscious. Shame tinged her cheek at the very ^ 
thought. Hurriedly she replaced the lock of^ 
hair in its cover, tied the blue ribbon round it, \ 
shut and fastened the desk, and went back to ; 
Graham Akenside. He was quiet again by that |> 
time. A smile strangely sweet sat upon his \ 
lips, and, as she stood close by him, putting tho j 
desk key back upon the guard-chain, she heard jj 
him murmur, > 

“How beautiful the night is, Edith—the 5 
moonlight, and the water, and you, white as J 
tho moon, with those creamy lilies in your J 
hair!” \ 

So there was where his thoughts were, with J 
this unknown Edith! Helen’s heart grew bit- S 
ter, and hardened itself against him. She was, J 
underneath her habitual sweetness, both fiery > 
and passionate. You could see her fervid, in -l 
tense nature in her face—a dark, bright face, \ 
full of contradictions, with loving lips, low, ^ 
broad brow,- ey^s full of meaning, ready to i 
blaze out love or hate. She had loved her re- > 
Berved husband so dearly. She could not help \ 


“Believo it, if you can, Helen! Console 
yourself, if possible, Mrs. Akenside!” 

Just then she heard him groan, the husband, 
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thinking how noble he looked, as she stood 
there watching him now, with a slow, bitter 
smile coiling hatefully around her lips, and a 
glance which meant anything but love in her 
brooding eyes. Sho wondered just then, losing 
hold, somehow, of all the noble qualities which 
had hitherto charmed her into homage, what 
the spell had been which won her; whether, 
indeed, it had been anything but those same 
noble looks! What was he? There he lay. 
Large of frame, strong of muscle, with a face 
that told no secrets, and yet with a dreamy ten¬ 
derness in the half-pensive eyes. 

“Ho looks honest,” she murmured, bitterly; 
“but he is a man and a lawyer. Is it an un¬ 
heard-of combination if he should also be a 
scoundrel?” 

She felt at first as if she could never do any¬ 
thing for him again—that, suffer as he might, 
other hands than hers must minister unto him. 
But there was an instinctive nobility in her 
which would not let her live out this first im¬ 
pulse. When he was well, she could go away 
from him altogether; not now, when ho needed 
her. It would be cowardly to desert him when 
he was helpless. Sho thought it Was honor 
that kept her at his side; but she did not know 
herself. Never had she loved him so much as 
now, when she believed she had losi-HW Night 
and day alike found her at his side, with tear¬ 
less, glazed eyes. But under those watching 
eyes came heavy, purple circles. Her cheeks 
grew pale. Her hands burned feverishly. It 
was well the probation was not too long, or 
she might have saved his life at tho expense of 
her own. 

He began to get better at last, and for awhile 
he was too childishly weak to notice or wonder 
at anything. His demands upon Helen’s time 
and attention were constant. He did not per¬ 
ceive how coldly she rendered him each neces¬ 
sary service—how silent she was at his side. 
For himself, he had never loved her better. 
The doctor told him she had saved his life. It 
was sweet, he thought, to owe it to her. 

But as he gained strength, his perceptions 
quickened. He began to miss what Helen used 
to be—the merry playfulness, the tender chid¬ 
ing, the pretty, domineering little ways, the 
kisses and the fond whispers. Ho began to 
torment himself as to the meaning of her cold¬ 
ness. One day he asked her a question. 

“Why did you try to save my life, Helen?” 

“It was my duty”—this with no flush on the 
check, no light or warmth in the eye. 

“But if you had not succeeded? If I had 
died—should you have mourned for me?” 
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“I do not know. It seems to mo life is all ^ cheek. She had not looked at the matter before 
mourning. I mourn now because I am weary, J in the light of her marriage vow. ‘Still her pur- 
and rest is denied me.” * pose was not changed. 

“It is too bad. You are not yourself; you J “That was not all,” she said, justifying her- 
are worn out. I have been miserably selfish i; self to herself and to him. “When I went back 
and thoughtless. You shall rest, Helen.” to you, you were talking in your delirium to 

“The re9t I want is not what you mean,” she s this Edith—talking of night and moonlight, and 
answered, in a dreary monotone. “I want a $ the lilies in her hair.” 

rest which will last long.” ? A curious smile crossed Mr. Akenside’s lips. 

He looked at her for a few silent moments, s It vexed Helen. She thought he was mocking 
He noted the worn, pallid face, the heavy, $ her pain. She rose with an impatient gesture, 
purple-ringed eyes, tho listless droop of the £ “That is all,” she said, in a resolved voice, 
small, tired figure. He could sit up now. He \ “What I saw, I saw—what I heard, I heard, 
was in his casy-chair at the window, where the \ The secret you chose to keep from me, when 
September sunset was flushing the ripe land- \ you won my love, can have no manner of in- 
scape with golden splendors. She was in front J tercst for me now.” 
of him, close to tho firo which had been kindled $ “.Sit down, Helen.” 

for evening, and bending toward it, as if chilled < Involuntarily she obeyed the command in his 
already with the soft-falling autumn night. She l voice. He was a man used to obedience, and, 
goemed fo him as far away and mysterious as 5 half against her own will, she yielded it to him. 
the Sphinx; every word and look a sad riddle. J He did not speak at once. He seemed, from 
He must put. his ear to her lips—lips that seemed £ the far away look on his face, to have forgotten 
turned to stone for him. J the present. Perhaps he was summoning up 

“What does it all mean, Helen?” he asked, 5; ghosts of the past, and confronting them there 
in firm, kind tones. ' —a pale judge, ready to condemn them or him- 

At first she thought she would not answer. $ self. The sun had set now. The room was in 
Then she changed her mind. They must come } t wilight, save where the soft coal-fire kindled a 
to an understanding some time—why not now? \ brightness among the shadows. When he spoke, 
“I have a confession to make,” she said, > his voice had a strange sound in the gloom — 
drearily. > far off like his look. 

Ho bowed, waiting silently for farther words. \ “You have guessed part, Helen, of the story 
“When you were sick, a paper was wanted l 1 have to tell you. But you must know all. It 
for tho Allingham case. They could not get \ is ten years ago last June since I first met Edith 
along without it.” j Quintilian. I was in my twenties—a young. 

“I remember—I had left it in my desk.” J impressible man. I have seen a face since then 
“Yes! Mr. Wilson supposed so. He came for s on which I loved better to look; never, I think, 
it, and said I must look it up. I took the key | one so faultlessly beautiful. She always made 
from your chain and searched the desk.” < me think of the old, historical epithet which be- 

“ Well, that was right. You were the proper longed once to a royal Editu—the swan-necked, 
one to search for it. You found it, I suppose?” She was long of limb, large of eye, stately of 
“les, and I found something else. In one ‘ mien, like the Ilomerie beauties. Her corn- 
drawer was a folded paper tied with a blue rib-» plexion was pure and bright as dawn. You 
bon. \ou will think me meau, I suppose, for s have seen what her hair was. It was long and 
opening it; but I fancied it was something of $ fine, and glittered like sun-rays, 
mine which you had kept. It docs not matter ji “She was a finished coquette. In those days 
much what you-think of me, for we arc so nearly s I thought all her airs and graces the good gifts 
done with each other.” $ of nature. Now I know' that she was a ixmster- 

“\ou found in the paper—what?” £ picco of art. I remember tho low, passionate 

He was determined she should toll him all '< sweetness of her voice, and how it used to trem- 
without help. j> bio sometimes when she talked to me. I lov:sl 

“A lock of hair—a woman’s long, golden > her, Helen, with a fierce, frantic passion—a 
hair, and a date—ten years ago.” s young man’s first love. I worshiped her, too. 

“And because in my desk was a lock of $ I thought her the most unworldly, pure-minded, 
golden hair and a date, my wife, who promised s unselfish of all God’s creatures. Through that 
to love me and cleave to mo till death parts us, ij whole long summer she led me on. I presume 
thinks we are nearly done with each other.” ^ now’ that she meant at that time to marry me. 
A blush, halt oi peniteuoe, sttdo up to Helen’s t* She thought I was talented. That I was not 
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rich she knew; but I suppose she trusted to 
my ability to make my own way in the world. 
Then, it was time for her to marry. She was 
twenty-seven—fully as old as I was. Her daz¬ 
zling beauty had reached its prime. She was 
as peerless still as ever, but sho could not hope 
to defy time always. I suppose she had made 
up her mind to marvv. and I was the best that 
offered. I think, too, that she honestly liked 
me, though she must have been too cold and too 
selfish for any true loving. 

“We were engaged. I suppose that old night, 
with its feverish, unsatisfying bliss, was what 
haunted my delirium. A full moon shining 
upon the water—where we rowed after lilies, 
and found love. A summer night, palpitating 
with moonlight, and music, and fragrance; with 
something I thought was heaven shining on me 
from the blue eyes so near my face. I do not 
spare you, nor myself, Helen. You shall know 
all. In that hour, heart and soul, I was Edith 
Quiutilian ’3 lover: or should I be truer if I said 
I loved rny own ideal and called it by her pamc? 
We passed a few dreamy wocks, gathering hap¬ 
piness, as one gathers flowers, by woodside and 
river brink. Then I went back to my work, 
which I had been neglecting for her sake; and 
she went to visit a friend in a distant city. She 
did not write me often. I did not expect it of 
her, for writing was not in her line. I was not 
much disturbed even when, after awhile, three 
weeks went by without my hearing from her. 
I opened her letter eagerly enough, however, 
when at last it came. There were only a few 
words in it, words I am not likely to forget. 
The first look seared them on my heart. Per¬ 
haps you would find them there, if you could 
photograph it after I am dead. 

“ ‘Graham,’ she wrote, ‘I love you as well ns 
ever, but I am not going to marry you. Wealth 
and luxury are as natural and indispensable to 
me as my breath. I am going to marry a man 
who can give them to me at once. With you I 
should have to wait for them for years, or for¬ 
ever. I should pity you more, perhaps, if I did 
not pity myself so much. I know you will 
suffer; but I shall suffer, too, for I have loved 
you, and only you, in all my life. I know you 
will release me generously, and keep my secret. 
You are too proud to complain. I wish I knew, 
also, that you would not hate me.’ 

“No matter now for what I felt. Of course, 
I suffered. I had been honest, and I lmd loved 
her well. But I would not, if l could, have 
taken her from her new lover’s arms. To mo 
she w as dead. Out of my life she had dropped 
an suddenly and as hopelessly as a star falls 


from heaven. But such sword-thrusts make 
sore wounds. They are long in healing. That 
experience changed my whole nature. I had 
not outgrown my boy’s heart before; but that 
transformed me into a reserved, cautious, cyni¬ 
cal man. 

“I could not bring myself to answer her 
letter. I took no notice of it. I do not know 
whether my silence caused her any uneasiness. 
Perhaps sho would have liked reproaches and 
entreaties better. After awhile she sent me 
her wcdding-cards. That was like her audneity. 
She was Mrs. Simeon Grey, and she meant I 
should know it. I wish I could make you un¬ 
derstand and believe how utterly I had ceased 
to love her. Sho was nothing to me. My past 
infatuation was not only a wonder, but a mor¬ 
tification; so utterly had she lost all charm in 
my eyes.” 

“But you kept the lock of hair,” Helen said, 
her low voice stealing out from the nook which 
the fire illumined, and penetrating the gloom in 
which he sat. 

“Yes, I kept that—not os a love-token, but 
as a memento of past folly. I meant then never 
to love or*trust a woman again, and I resolved 
within myself that lock should be a sort of talis¬ 
man. If ever a woman charmed me, I would 
look at those golden threads, and remember in 
what treacherous meshes they had bound me 
once, and, so warned, bo wise. But that was 
before I knew f ou. I don't think I have looked 
at that tress of hair in five years.” 

“Still, if you did not love her, how could sho 
have haunted your delirium?” questioned Helen, 
longing yet fearing to believe. 

“.Tust ns any past pain or pleasure comes to 
us years after in dreams—just as his whole past 
life rises before the eyes of a drowning man. 
Listen, faithless child! You have not heard 
all. I bavo better proof than I have given 
you yet, that I do not love her. Do you re¬ 
member that I went away for two or three 
weeks, quite suddenly, a little while after I 
knew you first, three years ago? It was to 
accept an invitation to meet her at a friend’s 
house—an invitation which, of course, she had 
procured for me, and which was accompanied 
by tho news that her husband had died, and 
left her sole mistress of the fortune for which 
she had married him. 

“I had begun to love you then. Helen—else 
I do not think I should have gone there. But 
you had conquered my prejudice against women, 
given me back my old faith in them. I believed 
you capable of feeling, worthy of inspiring, a 
true love. I resolved that I would never offer 
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you a heart which I could not be certain was 
yuurs only. I determined to put myself in the 
way of Mrs. Grey’s fascinations—to let her try 
the old spells, and win back the old hold on me 
if she could. I passed day after day in her 
presence. I shrank from the test She was 
just as beautiful as ever. Time had brought no 
shadow of change over her blonde brightness. 
Her voice was as siren-sweet—her manners 
had lost none of their old, regal, careless 
grace. And yet, neither Voice nor smile had 
power to move me. To her I was marble. 
Even when she begged, in a passion of tears, 
for my forgiveness, and told uie how dearly she 
had loved me always—how bitterly she had re¬ 
pented—how ready she would have been, any 
hour of her sad married life, to lay down name 
and fortune, and share my fate with me—even 
then 1 could forgive her without passion or up¬ 
braiding, because she had caused me no loss— 
even then I was not moved to one throb of the 
old devotion. Her very beauty had lost its 
power—only my eyes made it cold acknow¬ 


ledgment, as they would have certified to the 
graces of Page’s Venus, or Wight’s £vc. 

“I came back to you, Helen, and offered you 
a love which was rich with all the maturity, and 
self-sacrifice, and devotion of a tried manhood. 
I did not tell you the past, because I feared you 
could not realize how utterly it was dead. I 
meant not even its ghost should ever trouble 
your peace. But I did not remember the lock 
of hair, or I should not have left it for you to 
burn, as you must now. Helen, do you think 
we are nearly done with each other?” 

There were tears in Helen’s eyes, as she 
crept, in the gathering twilight, close into the 
safe shelter of his arms. 

He went away after awhile, and came back 
with the long, soft tress of golden hair. He 
put it in her hands, and she dropped it on the 
bright coal-fire. She watched the flames shrivel 
it up, and then she whispered to him, 

“The fire has burned something else, Gra¬ 
ham, besides that lock of yellow hair—my first 
and last doubt of you.” 


I’M MOURNING WHILE I SMILE. 


BY FANCY WILD. 


You say my eyes aro bright with jcy, 

Anti 1, you think, am gay; 

But, ah! I learned these happy foots 
From loved ones fu* away. 

The richest dress a broken heart 
Of cares will not beguile; 

It all is bleeding ashes yet— 

I’m mourning while I smile. 

I learned them in my youth’s glad home— 
That home I ne’er shall see! 

And now each scene of beauty has 
A saddened sight to me. 


^ Ah me! ’tis vain, in Autumn time, 

s To think of Summer wile! 

Each frost recalls a blasted hope— 

^ I’m mourning while I smile. 

! My friends have fallen ’round me like 

% Pale, soar loaves at the morn, 

\ And loft behind as little trace 

n As if they ne’er were born, 

s And now I think of flowers that bloom 

In beauty but awhile— 

\ Ami though I’m seeming gay, I still 

$ Am mourning while I smile. 




THE DYING GIRL. 

BY AGI-Al’S FORBES T K It. 


I am dying, mother, dying, 

Fur my breath comes faint and slow, *> 

And my eyes so dim are closing >' 

Over things of earth below; ‘ s * 

Eve the morning sun be shining, !• 

Penth will end all pain and care, •; 

I-.. n .-<‘ the throbbing* of this bosom'— !; 

Puide me to a region fair. ^ 

When the golden sunlight lingers s 

In the bright and glowing sky, !; 

I will watch and hover o’er j-ou, ij 

From my starry home on high; \ 


And when darkness slowly gathers. 
With its unseen, solemn tread, 

I will keep rnv watchful vigils 
Silently around your bed. 

Now ia darkness gathering o’er me, 
Icy chillness round my heart; 

Death emr.es sw iftly on before me, 
Bidding me w ith him depart. 

Farewell, mother! Let not sadness 
Rest upon thy spirit here; 

We shall meet, with joy and gladueaa, 
In a brighter, happier sphere! 
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A GAME OF FORFEITS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Isabel Rainsford looked up from the letter ^ 
she held in her hand with sparkling eyes. S 

“Oh! how good! She will be here to-mor- jj 
row!” S 

“Who, Bell?” • \ 

“Pardon me. I had forgotten your presence, \ 
Horace. I refer to Miss Wellington—Margaret. 5 
You have heard me mention her?” } 

“?.Iany times. A beauty, is she not?” j 

“More than that. She is divine! So all the / 
gentlemen say. But she is such a coquette! j 
That is, she allows everybody to admire her, ? 
but gives her love to none. She is so cold— \ 
but so vefy fascinating! and proud as an em- | 
press. I’d give a great deal to see the man } 
whoso presence would bring one stain of crim- \ 
son to the snowy marble of her forehead.” J 
“You arc an enthusiast, Belle,” said Lieut. { 
Grahville, suppressing a yawn, for the mention \ 
of this beautiful flirt wearied him. He had seen \ 
so many of tlie soulle^k things in his day. I; 

He took up the dainty envelope that lay in j 
liis cousin’s lap, and glanced listlessly at the jj 
chirograpliy. S 

“Clear, distinct, and forcible. This flirt of' 
yours should have a distinctive character, J 
Isabel.” S 

V 

“She has. She is unlike all the women you > 
have seen, I know. And I have set my heart j 
on her fancying Frank Ashcroft. He has flirted i 
with all the belles and beauties of New' York for jj 
the past six years. I have asked him here to jj 
spend September. Won’t it be a glowing game ? 
of diamond cut diamond ?” < 

“Perhaps. I wish you success of your 
scheme.” \ 

Isabel flitted aw’ay to communicate the good \ 

new's—Lieut. Granville leaned back in his chair \ 

with eyes closed and meditated. From many \ 
other things, he came, at last, to think of him- \ 
self. \ 

Young, ambitious, handsome, and proud—and J 
maimed for life! The battle smoke which hung j 
around Port Hudson, on the day of victory, had ; 
wrapped no braver brow than his; no bold heart, j 
amidst the thousands of earth’s noblest and < 
bravest, had beat prouder and faster than his, i 
w hen, at the head of his company, he had w'avcd ] 
his sword and led the way on through the storm i 
of iron hail. ' 


The hand that held the sword on that gallant 
day was buried somewhere beside the turgid 
Mississippi—the empty coat-sleeve by his right 
side alone remained to remind him of the glory 
of war. 

All for his country. 

Perhaps the thought made it easier for him 
to bear his misfortune; but it is a very bard 
thing for a strong man to lose anything from 
the perfect strength of his manhood. 

Granville had been a month at Rainsford, in 
the quiet, suburban home of his aunt—petted 
and nursed by his pretty cousin Isabel, and 
lionized by the fair ladies of Amboy. 

The morrow’ brought Miss Wellington. 

There are some persons who impress you with 
a subtile sense of their power afar off. She 
brought a rare, new’ atmosphere with her to 
Rainsford. There had been nothing so danger¬ 
ously sweet before. 

Horace Granville crimsoned to the forehead 
when her soft cool fingers touched his—and 
grew vexed and angry with himself for shiver¬ 
ing when the heavy folds of her black silk dress 
swept across his feet. 

Descriptions never do such women as Mar¬ 
garet Wellington justice. It was moro the soul 
than the body which attracted, though, per¬ 
haps, few’ realized the fact. So deep a hold do 
bewildering eyes, and ebon hair, and red lips 
take upon the senses. 

After that first night, Miss Wellington seldom 
noticed Lieut. Granville. Other beautiful women 
flattered him with their soft smiles, and their 
voices lowered to something more like tender¬ 
ness than the tone in which they addressed 
other men—they knew and reccgnized his hero 
spirit—they felt for his loss. 

Miss Wellington was courteous always, but 
her proud eyes never softened, nor her rich 
voice trembled when she spoke to him. She 
maintained toward him a sort of queenly, high¬ 
bred reserve, which he never attempted to over¬ 
come. 

• Frank Ashcroft arrived only two days after 
Margaret. 

The game began directly. For once, it was 
plain to sec, Ashcroft was in earnest. If he 
did not marry Miss Wellington, it would be 
through no lack of effort on his part. 
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A GAME OF FORFEITS. 








She kept all her feelings out of sight. What- . pawns. She was tired of chess, and music, 
ever she felt, it made no change in the brilliant J on a night when the crickets were bo jubilant, 
rest anti quiet of her manner. ^ would be out of place. 

Day by day Ashcroft was by her side; her f Ashcroft consented readily, but only on one 
companion in rides, walks, excursions—her ji condition, he said. 

most devoted cavalier constantly. Miss Wellington was too proud to recede from 

Once sho particularly noticed Horace Gran- the arrangement, 
villc. It was fine September weather, and the ] 


whole party were sitting out on the verandah. 
Miss Wellington was embroidering some fan¬ 
ciful design on a scarf of crimson Thibet. Ash¬ 
croft was sitting beside her, reading scraps of 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 


“Name your proposition,” she said, coldly. 

\ “It is this: I pledge myself to perform wbat- 
j ever forfeit you may inflict upon me—and I re- 

< quire the same promise from you.” 

\ His dark eyes, e*xpressing so much more than 

< his words, searched her face—sho knew that he 


He put down the book and took up an end of '< meant to put her to some test. She hesitated, 
the scarf. The movement made her hand slip, \ He laughed tauntingly. 

and the sharp point of the tiny needle she was 5 “Miss Wellington, you are the last one whom 
using entered her finger. She made a hasty \ I would have believed would have shown the 
effort to pull it out, and broke off the point in l white feather.” 

the flesh. \ She lifted her eyes—cold, proud, unreadable 

Ashcroft uttered an exclamation of dismay, \ as those of the Sphinx, 
and would have taken her hand. \ “I make the promise readily, remembering 

“Permit me, Miss Wellington, I was the un- J that you are a gentleman.” 
fortunate cause—allow me to do all that I can s He flushed hotly. 

toward repairing the mischief.” ? “I will not forget that I claim to be.” 

She turned away from him slowly and laid \ The company seated themselves. The game 
her hand into the only hand of Lieut. Granville. 5 entered upon was the well-known one of “Coup- 
“Will you oblige me?” she said. * J lets.” The first player furnished aline of poetry, 

“Indeed—but he has only one hand,” began | to bo matched, or rhymed, by the next player. 
Ashcroft. ' and so on. Failing to make the requisite rhyme, 

Sho checked him with a look, and then, for a < the delinquent must pay a forfeit, 
moment, her eyes met Granville’s. Both gained 5 Mr. Ashcroft sat next to Margaret. As she 
a little color—both looked away instantly. S had expected, he gave out a lino the IasI word 
He looked at the bleeding finger—took out ? of which it was impossible to match. She made 
his pocket-knife—cut the flesh quickly, with not $ no attempt to do so, but merely said, 
so much as a single word of sympathy, and cx- ; “Well, Mr. Ashcroft?” 
traded the steel. $ “Shall I say on?” 

She bowed in acknowledgment, folded up her s She grew a little pale—set her teeth—and 
work, and retired. j answered him, in a cool, even voice, 

Shortly afterward, Granville saw the gleam \ “Yes, you may say on.” 

of her white dress among the shrubbery at the <! “And you promise to perform?” 

foot of the garden—she had gone to walk with } “I have promised.” 

Mr. Ashcroft. > “Very well then.” He leaned ever and whis- 

The month passed pleasantly—swiftly. Only pered in her ear—the words were totally in- 
thosc hours seem long which arc given to sad- s audible to the others, but Miss Wellington heard 
ness. I them distinctly—“ Kiss the man you love best.” 

On Saturday, Horace Granville was to return s She reddened visibly, and a look of p&in came 
to New York. His wound disabled him for ser- < into her eyes, 
vice, but ho had the offer of a lucrative position j “Is this fair, Mr. Ashcroft?” 
in the War Office at Washington, and would s “Certainly—there was no stipulation in re- 

probably nccept. IIo was without fortune—his jj gard to the naturo of the forfeit."' 
only income would be his pension; and now, for ^ “You arc right. Shalt I take my own time?” 
him, manual toil was out of the question. * ? “Yes.” 

Ills expected departure was mentioned among J She smiled to herself—Ashcroft, half triumph- 
the guests at Ilainsford. All were profuse in ; ant, bade the game go on. Horace OraHvide 
their exclamations of regret. All except Miss | softly withdrew. For some reason the sounds 
Wellington. Site politely suppressed a yawn, < of mirth and happiness grated harshly on his 
and challenged Mr. Ashcroft to a game of \ car—it was misery for him to sit there and 
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watch those gay young faces, and listen to the 
chorus of sweet voices. 

IIo sought his aiyit's private sitting-room, 
but it was dark. She had retired. lie threw 
himself down on the sofa. The darkness was 
pleasant to him. Sometimes it is to us all. 

The silence and utter quiet soothed him, and 
he knew not whether he was dreaming or awake. 

There was a soft rustle of garments near 
him—the subtle perfume of violets drifted over 
his senses, and then a touch so slight it would 
not have awakened a slumbering infant fell on 
his face. 

A wild thrill shot through his veins. Only one 
woman's kiss—one woman in all the world— 
could thrill him thus. 

He had his arm about her—drew' her down 
beside him—held her close. He felt her shiver 
in his grasp—knew that she was weeping—but 


he was a man, with all a man’s grand selfish¬ 
ness, and he would not spare her. 

“There is but one woman could move mo 
thus! Speak to me! My Margaret. May I 
say mine?” 

There was no reply—but a warm arm crept 
around his neck—and for him the darkness was 
light. 

“I had hoped so little, and loved so much! 
oh, Margaret !” he began. 

“And will you forgive me, Horace, for loving 
you unasked?” 

“Forgive you? Do we forgive heaven for 
opening to us the golden doors?” 

Mr. Ashcroft w’as politely astonished at the 
turn affairs had taken. He left Itainsford two 
days after Miss ’Wellington's betrothal was made 
public. Important business called him to New 
York. 


MAIII ANN. 


BY LEO N WEST. 


Twilight draws her dusky curtain 
O’er the crimson West, 

And the cadence of the zephyrs 
Lulls the day to rest; 

While amid the sombre shadows 
Of the misty Past, 

Lurks a bright and hallowed vision, 

In my menfry cast. 

Two sweet Junes with wreaths of roses 
Have two Summers crowned, 

And havo laid their flowery offerings 
On a grassy mound, 

Which the marble iu the church-yard 
With its shadows span, 

Where we laid, in quiet slumber. 

Sister Mariann. 

Ne’er Bhall I forget her greeting 
While in life I roam, 

When at first we met as strangers 
At her quiet home. 


No vaguo words of soulless meaning 
Did my advent wait, • 

But her heart spoko words of welcomo 
At the rustic gate. 

Months sped on. The gaunt, grim Phantom 
>Iarkod her for his prey! 

Loving eyes in anguish saw her 
Fading day by day; 

Vain was overy fond endoavor 
To avert her fete, 

And the angola led her spirit 
Through the “Golden Gate!” 

But to ua, in grief repining 
For our oarthly loss, 

Aftor-thoughts come bright and cheering. 
Lightening our cross; 

For with heart of faith believing 
In that blissful date. 

We shall bear her joyous welcomo 
At the “Shining Gate!” 






CHASED BY THE LOVES. 


BY II K N It Y J . VERNON. 


J dreamed I walked, one Summer ere, 
Within an ancient wood, . 

Where henry onks were all around: 

A magic solitude! 

And as I walked, a rustling sound 
Fillod all tho twilight space; 

I 1-K.kod, and .-aw a maiden run, 

With twenty Loros In chase. 


A moment, and the tumult passed, 

The girl and Cupids gay, 

And while I wondered if she ’scaped, • 
I woke and found it day. 

Now, ladles fair, a warning take, 

’Tis, rim you ne’er so fast; 

Tho Loves will ohr.se you, every or.o, 
And catch you, too, at last. 
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THE MAID OF HONOR 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1SG4, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the Uuitcd States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PACE 368. 


What the lynx eyes of little Mary had dis¬ 
covered still remained a mystery to the grand¬ 
mother. She saw no man in the queen’s house¬ 
hold who, in the least, reminded her of Dr. Dee. 
One person there was who acted as chief cook 
and taster at the royal table, whose eyes some¬ 
times remi|ided her of the man of science; but 
this person was more erect of stature, while his 
heavy eyebrows and glossy black hair seemed 
those of a person ten years younger than 
the doctor. Besides this, the complexion was 
swarthy and the person far stouter than she 
remembered that of the astrologer to be. Still 
Rachel had her suspicions—not about the iden¬ 
tity of the person—here Mary must have been 
mistaken, but she was satisfied that the queen 
was suffering under a slow action of the com¬ 
pound by which she had seen one animal perish 
and saved another. She gave no medicines and 
offered none,'but quietly watched the symptoms, 
as they rose, and mingled her antidote with the 
food or drink which it was her especial province 
to administer when the patient desired either. 
She was rewarded under this treatment, the 
queen gradually recovered. 

About this time Cecil came up to London. 
One evening, after nightfall, an old man, with a 
white beard flowing over his breast and stoop¬ 
ing wearily, left the library in which he had held 
a conference with the statesman. He paused at 
the door to answer something Cecil had been 
saying. 

“It is useless—all my efforts arc of no avail 
since that woman came to the palace.” 

“Be it so,” answered Cecil. “She has done 
us this service, at least—Mary and the Lady 
Elizabeth are on the verge of a reconciliation. 
It i3 well for our plans that the princess should 
appear openly as heiress to the crown. Let 
them once meet and her own influence will 
bring this about. We can wait, gentle astro¬ 
loger, wc can afford to wait, while events ripen— 
meanwhile your drug loses nothing of its po¬ 
tency.” 

“But. I toll you, the antidote has befen dis¬ 
covered. or Mary Tudor is made of iron. She 


is better than ever,” answered Dee, “there i J 
witchcraft in it.” 

“Then we must manage to get free of the 
witch,” said Cecil, smiling gravely. “hold 
thyself in patience, man of wisdom. Let us 
get this lynx-eyed woman back to her home, 
and she shall have no time to interfere vrhb 
your gentle practices hereafter. The next time 
your secret shall do its swiftest work. So l ft t 
us be content to wait.” 

“Yes, I know" how to wait, hut not forever,” 
answ ered the old man, sullenly, and, with the*u 
words, the conspirators parted. 

Time swept on—months counting into years. 
Philip, wearied by a forced return of love which 
grew each day more oppressive, had given him¬ 
self up to ambition, left England and plunged 
into continental wars, for which his queen was 
expected to wring money from the people she 
had already impoverished. Sovereign though 
she w r as, Mary found herself abandoned—knew 
herself to be unloved. The knowledge was 
breaking her heart. 

CHAPTER XI Y. 

Katharine Gray was in the country; with 
no companion but her suffering mother—no 
hope save that which sprang out of a character 
that would lay hold of something, even in the 
imagination, rather than utterly despair. It is 
only very weak or very selfish persons that in 
youth can give themselves up to helpless de¬ 
spondency. Katharine had no knowledge of 
her mother’s letter to the queen, but she was 
saved from th*e depression which falls like a 
mildew on the life by those vague hopes which 
haunt the loving heart like shadows in a dream. 
Some day—it might be years from then—she 
would see Hertford again, be discnthraUed from 
the odious bands that now made her love a 
crime. Meantime she would make herself more 
worthy of his love; her mind should be ready 
to mate itself with his. Her soul should grow 
strong. He should not find beg broken in heart 
or person whenever that day came. She was. 
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at least, freo from persecution. Sure of perfect J hyacinths. A bridle-path swept around the foot 
faith where she loved, so time had its genial ij of this bank, bordered on one side by the white 
effect on her, and from an ardent, impulsive t; gravel of the stream, and on the other by a belt 
girl she changed to a youthful, imaginative J of sward such as can be found in England, 
woman, capable of lifting her soul out of the { As Katharine sat, with her eyes upon the 
depths of a great sorrow into realms of poetic \ black letter pages of a book, but lost in reveries 
thought. Her person, too, rounded into beauty ^ such as had often fallen upon her of late, a 
so magnificent, and loveliness so exquisite, that ij horseman came wending his way along the river 
the very sunshine seemed to grow brighter as \ path which took a turn upward some fifty yards 
it fell around her. \ beyond and led to the mansion. 

Thus, with a vague dream of hope at her > In that spot, so remote from London, a visitor, 
;art, she spent her solitude in study, solaced J or even such travelers as crossed the country, 
i. with music, and cultivated all those feminine s seldom appeared. There was something in the 
accomplishments thoroughly of which she had $ appearance of this man which made the lady 
before only known the outline. Mary had not Hook eagerly after her first imperfect glance, 
added to the bereavement of her kinswoman j> The traveler was evidently a gentleman. The 
rmy of those petty wrongs with which her father \ horse he rode was a splendid animal, his color 
would have insulted his victims. She refused 'a light bay, and evidently of that high blood 
to cast them into poverty’because the husband j from which battle-steeds were chosen. Directly 
and father had endured the penalty of treason! } behind this wayfarer came another man, less 
Thus relieved from all harassing cares, the \ splendidly mounted, and with a leathern bag, 
duchess had given herself up to such mourning \ evidently containing a gentleman’s wardrobe, 
as few women are capable of. Hers had been j strapped to his crouper. This was, doubtless, 
the one love of a lifetime. She now existed } a servant, and bespoke the traveler a man of 
oyly in her daughter. \ some position. She looked downward and could 

The house in which these two women dwelt ^ not sec this man’s face, but the persou scerunl 
had been probably castellated in its time, and, \ familiar. Katharine was seized with a strange 
from long disuse, bore an aspect of ruined gran- 5 impulse of gladness, her heart began to beat, 
deur in solemn harmony with their way of life. J her breath came brokenly. She leaned forward, 
It was built on a tongue of land formed by the <! holding to a drooping branch of the oak. and 
junction of two forest, streams, whose silvery $ looked earnestly after the man as his horse 
waves coalesced and kept up a perpetual music ^ turned in a curve of the path and wound his 
under its walls. This promontory rose high jj way toward the level on which her home stood, 
above the level of the country, commanding a $ As he came up the steep path her eyes fell upon 
view down one of the most beautiful valleys \ his face. It was changed, th# hair was darker, 
known to old England. It was a wild, lovely \ tlje eyes more deeply set, and a silken beard 
spot, full of picturesque interest. A few dwell- $ gave manliness to the lower portion, but Katha- 
ings were in sight, giving glimpses of rural life t; rine knew him. His name left her lips with a 
where all else was rude in primeval luxuriance. $ cry of such gladness as an outburst of love can 
The duchess had not kept up her usual state $ alono express. She sprang forward, her bcau- 
in seclusion. A few faithful servitors had fol- < tiful face one glow of delight. “ Hertford!” 
lowed her, and these alono composed her house- s He heard the name, knew the voice, and, 
hold. \ leaping from his horse, went toward her. But 

One bright day, when the sunshine was filling ] she remembered whose wife he was seeking 


the whole valley with glittering silver and danc- i with that look of eager triumph and turned to 
ing shadows, Lady Katharine went forth to the \ fly from him. But her trembling limbs refused 


extreme end of the promontory and sat down > so to outrage the beating heart. Ho overtook 
to read under one of those hugo oak trees which < her on the instant. She felt his arms about 
embowered the whole point. The waves of the ? her, knew that it was his heart beating against 
twin-rivers sang and rippled sweetly beneath { hers. He girded her to his breast so firmly that 
her, as they coalesced in long winrows and j! she had no power to cry out or repulse him, 
eddies of silver where a break in the over- ^ but in the wild abandonment of surprise began 
hanging trees let in the sunshine. The spot \ to weep tears that fell upon his bosom like 
on which she sat was uplifted some forty feet s summer rain. 

from the bed of the stream, a bank almost per- J “Katharine, my wife, my treasure,” he cried, 
pendicular fell downward from the spot, covered } raining kisses upon her hair and forehead, 
with turf green as emerald and blue with wild \ “look up—look up.” 
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TIIK MAID OF HONOR. 


She struggled in Ins arms, crying out through 
a flush of burning blushes. 

“No, no; I am yet his •wife—nothing can 
change that.” 

“His wife! Katharine, you do not know— 
they have not told you.” 

She looked up eagerly. 

“What—what? Oh! Hertford, you arc smil¬ 
ing!” 

“You arc free, my Katharine, free as air; 
the queen at last did us that justice. That 
mockery of a marriage is annulled.” 

He stopped suddenly. She lay on his bosom 
so death-like that it startled him. No wonder 
she had fainted under the great joy of that de¬ 
liverance. Kisses such as thrill a loving soul, 
even in its oblivion, brought her to life. She 
looked up, her face bathed in smiles, her blue 
•yes luminous. 

“Is it true? Oh! Hertford, Hertford!” 

“True, ay, and has been these two months. 
I heard of it in France. Within the hour set 
forth for England and came hither. My faithful 
Jared had gone back to Loudon for tidings of 
you and brought me this news; told me where 
you had taken shelter. The divorce was the 
last act of Queen Mary's life.” 

Katharine started from his arms. 

“The queen, the queen dead! Did you mean 
that, Hertford?” 

“Ay, truly did 1. Elizabeth is now Queen of 
England.” 

Katharine drew a deep breath, Hertford 
smiled and gathered her to his heart again. 

“Yes, my beloved, we may venture to breathe 
freely now,” ho said. “Queen Bess is fairly 
seated on the throne, all tilings arc changed." 

“And you have seen her?” 

“No, no. Here my first homage was due. To 
my queen of hearts I come first, without even 
going to London. All the monarclis that ever 
filled a throne could not have kept me a day 
from your side, my beloved.” 

“Ah! this is happiness!” sighed the girl. 
“Our enemies all swept away—you and I 
alone together, in hope, and without sin—oh! 
my God, make me thankful!” 

“It is even so,” answered Hertford. “No¬ 
thing can separate us again, nothing shall!” 

“But tell me, tell me how these events hap¬ 
pened. I shall not feel that they arc sooth till 
you have given all the details. The queen 
dead! Alas! hers was a short and dreary 
reign! But she did us this great good; we 
must not forget that when remembering the 
fate of my father and sister.” 

“She i9 dead, and must answer for those 


acts before a higher tribunal than ours,” said 
Hertford, solemnly. “Let us think on brighter 
themes now.” 

“But tell me how she died.” 

“She had been ill for some time—grieving 
over the absence of her young husband, it 
said. She seemed greatly depresse d, but it,.** 
w as thought to arise inoro from heart -t»irlines* 
than disease; for she seldom heard fr< m TlijVp, 
save when he wanted money for his continent,A 
wars, and at. this the people grumbled.” 

“Poor lady!” murmured Katharine. “The 
great evil which she brought on us Las been 
avenged.” 

“She grew worse suddenly,” continued Iiert 
ford. “The court physicians were at fault, aru 1 
as the rumor goes, an old woman wa c s n' for 
who had once before brought her majesty o :t 
of a lingering distemper.” 

“Oh! old Rachel!” exclaimed Katharine. 

“But she came too late. The mainly road, 
rapid progress. Before the boat, ’ iiich wo* 
sent down the Thames after this person, re¬ 
turned, Mary was dead. The oltl we*- r si.utlv 
declared that the disease which hr * proved sc 
suddenly fatal to tfie queen was poisen ad¬ 
ministered in her food. But the court physi¬ 
cians laughed the idea to scorn, and the poor 
soul was driven forth ignominiously. There 
seemed to be some justice in that, for it was 
proven that the cook w ho prepared the dishes 
for the queen’s table, always tasted them be¬ 
fore they reached the lips of his mistress. The 
people say she died of a broken heart.” 

“Poor lady!” said Katharine. “Hers was 
indeed a thorny crown! And the new queen?" 

“New queens are always popular. Beyond 
this, Elizabeth was the people’s idol.” 

“But we, Hertford, wo will keep away from 
her court. Our happiness does require no 
sovereign’s smile to make it complete. In 
this solitude we shall bo safe,” said Katharine, 
with childlike earnestness. 

“Anywhere, with this dear hand in mine, my 
beloved,” was the answer, given with a degree 
of tenderness that thrilled her heart through 
and through. 

“Now*,” she said, gently, “let us go to my 
mother. It is cruel to keep back one minute 
of the joy she will feel.” 

“Yet a moment,” answered Hertford, girding 
her symmetrical waist with his arm. “Tell me 
if in these weary years I have never been for¬ 
gotten.” 

“Forgotten! Oh! Hertford, never for a single 
moment!” 

“And you will ask no delay? You will be 
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mine at once, else some court craft or miserable \ The duchess uttered a sharp cry. Since the 


jealousy may separate us even yet?” < 

44 Why should I oppose you in anything?” she \ 
answered, smiling away her own blushes. j 

lie drew her close to his heart again, kissed j 
her forehead, and then, with a sigh of deep, > 
deep happiness, turned reluctantly toward tho i 
house. At the great entrance, which was fretted \ 
ricbiy with sculpture, Jared was waiting for his > 
master t</come up. Katharine paused to greet \ 
the honest fellow, who fairly cried with the j 
pleasure of seeing her. Then tho happy pair \ 
entered the great ball and, side by side, passed \ 
on to the bower-chamber where the Duchess of jj 
Suffolk sat, still in deep mourning, quiet and \ 
patient, occupied with some embroidery, which < 
was the sole amusement of her monotonous s 
life. The lady started when the door of her :■ 
apartment was Rung open, and these two young ^ 
people brought a burst of joy into the room* s 
44 Mother, he has conic! Mother, I am free! £ 
Hertford is here with such glad tidings that my 5 
heart swells with the thought. I am free, dear % 
mother, divorced by the courts. Oh! rejoice;; 
with me, rejoice for me—there is no power in J 
my heart for gratitude enough!” * 

Katharine fell upon her knees by the duchess, i 
panting, trembling, so full-hearted that smiles s 
and tears gleamed over her sweet face in com- | 
pany. Hertford, too, knelt by her side, and \ 
besought the lady’s blessing with a faltering i 
voice, for he saw that grief had made her an \ 
old woman. Threads of white broke through j 
what had been the richness of her hair, sorrow- $ 
ful curves appeared about her mouth, and a > 
mournfulne8s had settled in her eyes that made j 
his fill with tears, quenching the joyous fire > 
that bad shone in them only n moment before. \ 
“ Will you not welcome me?” \ 

Hertford spoke in a low voice, for sorrow bad i 
made this woman sacred to all who approached \ 
her. 

44 Alas! my son, of what avail will the bless- > 
ing of a helpless woman, who has only the * 
power of doing harm left, be to you? But I i 
am glad you have come. Katharine; child, it j 
warms my heart to see you smile again. What \ 
is it you would tell me? Said she not that you ^ 
had brought good tidings?” b 

44 The best, lady. Tho thrall by which Lord \ 
Herbert held your daughter is broken by the J 
laws. The courts have granted a divorce.” $ 

“God be thanked!” said the duchess, with ! 
more of feeling than she had exhibited for J 
years. $ 

44 It was Queen Mary wrought out this de-i 
liverance,” said Hertford. ' s 

Vo l. XLVI.—27 


day that great bell had tolled forth her widow¬ 
hood Mary Tudor’s name had never been uttered 
in her presonce. 

“Mother, mother, do not shiver so!” cried 
Katharine, affrighted. “There is no fear of 
her now. The queen is dead.” 

“Dead—dead—Mary Tudor dead!” answered 
the widow, solemnly. “God have mercy on 
her discrowned soul!” 

Hertford and Katharine bent their heads 
reverently, and, for a moment, there was deep 
silence in the room. 

Through the solemn stillness came up the 
tramp of horses, A small cavalcade were 
claiming admittance, and proclaiming them¬ 
selves as messengers from the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. 

The principal personage was admitted to 
Lady Suffolk’s bower-chamber, where he found 
three persons, with pale, anxious faces, ready 
to receive him. He bent his knee, before the 
duchess, thus acknowledging the royal blood 
which had been the curse of her family, and 
laid a folded paper, sealed with the royal nrms 
and tied with a strand of crimson silk, in her 
hand. 

The duchess summoned all her Tudor pride 
and forbade that hand to tremble as she opened 
the missive. She knew the bold, clearly cut 
writing of the queen, and felt, oh! how keenly, 
that it brought some new sorrow. 

It was a gracious, but peremptory letter, 
summoning the duchess to court, nnd appoint¬ 
ing Lady Katharine Gray Maid of Honor to the 
queen. 

44 Alas! alas! not one day of unbroken happi¬ 
ness!” 


CHAPTER XV. 

Queen Elizabeth eat in the midst of her 
council, and right regally she bore herself in 
that powerful body. No one could look upon 
her broad, haughty brow, and the firm mouth 
which bespoke a power of will scarcely equaled 
by her fathers, without acknowledging that she 
was mistress even there, notwithstanding she 
had not yet lost the full bloom of her youth, 
and, save in her own household, had never 
exercised authority. Brilliant, handsome, and 
gorgeously magnificent in her attire, she sat at 
the head of that, council table, rustling in silk, 
blazing with jewels, and resplendent in her 
sovereign pride as in all things else. At her 
right hand sat Cecil, her old friend and faithful 
adherent, with his dwarfed body nnd ponderous 
head—the craftiest and most astute of all her 
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counsellors. Behind her chair stood magnifi- 
oent Leicester. 

From time to time Elizabeth looked up to ■ 
Leicester, and smiled back an answer to his ; 
whispered compliments; but when a question > 
of policy arose, she turned to Cecil—his mind 
alone could reply to the quick intelligence of * 
hers. Just then she was speaking to a full 
oouncil board. $ 

“By my father’s soul,” she said, swinging a ; 
tassel of pearls and shiny gems attached to her : 
girdle to and fro with violence, as she spok*., » 
“these small matters cumber us far more than 1 
all the cares of state. It was only this morning ; 
my Lord of Hertford was on his knees before » 
us, beseeching permission to wed with our { 
oousin Kate Gray, widow to the living Lord % 
Herbert. It seems that the lady is more than \ 
willing. Experience in wedlock has not suf- S 
ficcd to sicken her of it. With all reverences 
for our departed sister, she lacked policy in \ 
untying the harmless knot which held our fair i 
cousin tied to Herbert. Hatred held them apart | 
and kept her safe from all other entanglements. S 
Now there is no guessing where the mischiefs 
will end.” \ 

“It would be madness were your grace to j 
suffer this audacious ambition in Hertford to ^ 
accomplish a marriage,” said Cecil, in & low \ 
voice. “This family have given trouble enough \ 
to the kingdom already.” i 

“ But how are we to keep a hot-headed young > 
man and love-sick girl asunder, without Borne 
appearance of tyranny?” questioned Elizabeth. > 
“It is a pity that nunneries are so entirely \ 
abolished,” said Cecil, “they were useful in J 
such cases. But lacking them, we have still I 
prisons.” s 

Elizabeth listened thoughtfully, and with a $ 
slight shake of the head. She had not held the < 
scepter long enough for an effort of disposition jj 
like this hinted at. $ 

“ The sovereign of England is natural guardian \ 
to all the meaner branches of her house. Is not 
this according to the laws?” she said, thought-$ 
fully threading the pearl tassel through her fin- S 
gers, with an undercurrent of consciousness > 
that Leicester was admiring the beauty of her > 
hands. “Is it not illegal that they marry with- \ 
out the royal consent?” 5 

“If not illegal, it is a fault to be questioned $ 
and punished,” said one of the counsellors. \ 
“But what answer did this aspiring nobleman S 
get from your grace?” j 

Elizabeth laughed. J 

**He will not deem it an over dainty one,” | 
•be answered. “I am afraid our father’s spirit] 


mounted into our speech just then, and the 
young man wns ordered to get up jrom his 
knees, if he would not be helped thereto by a 
sound box of the ear. There will be no mating 
with the young ladies of our house during the 
reign of Elizabeth, be sure of that! When the 
queen marries, it will be time enough for her 
kinswomen to think of it; until then they must, 
like her, consider the welfare of the na-ion.” 

W ith these words Elizabeth arose and broke 
up her council. 

At this time Elizabeth was at her palace at 
Greenwich. Directly after leaving the council 
chamber, she was joined by the ladies of her 
court, and went down to the water where the 
royal barges lay ready for her afternoon ex¬ 
cursion on the Thames. 

Among this brilliant band of followers walked 
Lady Katharine, highest in rank, and most re¬ 
markable for beauty among them. 

Katharine scarcely lifted her eyes from the 
green-sward over which she was pacing. She 
knew that Hertford was in the company, but 
had no courage to look on his face. A note 
had told her of his bad success with Elizabeth 
and struck her into utter hopelessness. 

As she came down to the shore, and was 
about to follow Elizabeth into the royal barge, 
a hand was extended to help her. She looked 
up suddenly, uttered a Bharp cry, and recoiled, 
her blue eyes distended, her white lips apart, 
as if a serpent had coiled himself in her path. 

Elizabeth looked sharply around. 

“Lady Katharine, you block the way. Lord 
Herbert, lift her into the barge if she fears te 
wet her shoes,” she commanded, in a voice 
sharper than her look. “Nay, Hertford, we 
can make room for you.” 

Lord Hertford’s face flushed scarlet and his 
eyes blazed as Herbert’s baud was again ex¬ 
tended, but Katharine put him aside in calm 
disdain and stepped into the barge. Herbert 
obeyed a glance from the queen and followed, 
but he had not the audacity to seat himself by 
the unhappy lady whom he was invited to per¬ 
secute. Nor did Hertford take the vacant 
plaoe. He entered the barge, pale as death, 
and sat down behind the queen. 

Elizabeth was in uunatural spirits that day. 
She talked gaily with her ladies, addressed both 
Hertford and his rival from time to time, in a 
manner that was more than cordial, jested with 
Katharine on her silence and her sad looks—in 
short, made every one happy about her, except 
three persons she was bent on annoying. 

Once, when Elizabeth’s head was turned away, 
Hertford leaned forward, and thrust a scrap of 
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paper into Katharine's hand. She grasped it 
.eagerly, and he could feel her tremble even 
with that one moment’s contact of their fin¬ 
gers. 

After sailing up the river and down again, 
Elizabeth declared her intention of wandering 
awhile under the great oaks in the park. 

Without seeming fore-thought she called Hert¬ 
ford to her side, and, as was her custom, walked 
on a little ahead of her ladies. 

“My lord,” she said, after they had moved 
forward a few paces, “this morning you prof¬ 
fered a request regarding our young kins¬ 
woman, Katharine Gray, which we answered 
somewhat curtly. The whole subject took us 
by surprise, in as much as we have serious 
doubts if the divorce between her and Lord 
Herbert can be held valid.” 

4 * Not valid, your grace ? It passed the highest 
courts in the realm, and received Queen Mary’s 
Sanction-” 

“Still divorces are new in the realm.” 

“Nay,” replied Hertford, aroused to anger 
by her evident duplicity, “they were not very 
uncommon in your royal father’s time.” 

Elizabeth turned upon him like a lioness. 

“What, sirrah, dare you brave Elizabeth?” 

“ I but stated a fact known to the whole realm, 
your grace,” was the firm reply, “without mean¬ 
ing offence, and hoping to give none. My suit 
for this lady was laid before our sovereign with 
all honorable purpose. She is a free woman, 
and may wed whom she pleases.” 

“And you still persist in asking our sanc¬ 
tion?” 

“ M a dam, she was betrothed to me long be¬ 
fore Lord Herbert ever saw her.” 

“It may be, it may be I” exclaimed Eliza¬ 
beth, turning from him. “Trust us, we will 
look into the matter; but, till then, we charge 
you look upon Katharine as Lord Herbert’s 
wife!” 

“That is impossible, madam. My actions 
we under control, but not my convictions.” 

Hertford bowed low as he spoke, and, with a 
frown on her handsome face, the queen stood 
still, waiting for her l&dies to come up, merely 
adding, in & clear, stern voice, 

“You have our orders, sir, and they are im¬ 
perative.” 

Twice, during this brief conversation. Lord 
Herbert had attempted to address Katharine, 
but she shrank away from him with evident 
abhorrence, and sheltered herself among the 
queen’s ladies, who, compassionating her dis¬ 
tress, gathered close around her. After a little, 
Elizabeth summoned him to her, and, moving 


' on, conversed with him earnestly and with a 
ij smiling countenance, thus doing him honor be- 
^ fore the whole court. 

^ Meantime Katharine found an opportunity to 
^ read the scrap of paper in her hand. 

\ “Meet me to-night in the park the moment 
i it is dusk. Forgive me for asking it; but they 
5 will find means to separate us else.” 

'i Lord Herbert happened to look back, as she 
1 stepped aside to read this note, and saw her. 
'f'But he made no sign, only resolved to be on the 
\ watch. By a few artful words Elizabeth had 
s managed to raise his hopes, both of claiming 
^ Katharine and her own favor. Up to this time 
J he had been compelled td leave hiB victim in 
j> peace, but now the queen’s countenance made 
^ him bold. Worse than that, it made the lovers 
J desperate, they gave themselves no time for 
\ thought. 

\ That night the queen held a revel in her 
\ palace at Greenwich. She was herself among 
1 the most tireless of the dancers, and took se 
j little heed of all else thAt the Lady Katharine 
S found it easy to escape into the park and meet 
\ her lover. The moon was just rising over the 
\ trees, as she went forth, casting great shadows 
\ over the grass, and turning the^nist that floated 

* low on the earth into lakes and pools of floating 
J silver. Under a great tree which spread its 
j branches near the shore she found Hertford 
J waiting. They were still within sight of the 
^ palace, and could discern the danoers floating 
J to and fro against the bright illumination of the 
? windows. 

J He held her in his arms, panting for breath, 
5 her heart beating tumultuously and with strange 

‘ fear. 

$ “Speak quickly, Hertford,” she said. “Oh! 
j; speak quickly, for much I fear we are followed!” 
' “Followed! No, my beloved, that is irapoe- 
jj sible. I have been watching for you since the 
«, sun went down, and saw no Bhadow but your* 
\ cross the moonlight.” 

| 44 But I heard footsteps on the crisp grass 

< under the shadows—always under the shadows,” 
| she said, still panting with affright, 
jj 44 It was a deer, or perhaps some of the 

| foresters.” 

> “True, true; but tell me why it was you 

* asked for this interview ? I must go baok 
\ again.” 

1 “Not yet—not till you return my wife. Nay, 
l do not start and tremble so. It must be so, of 
s the haughty queen will separate us forever.” 

{ 44 Ah! how I fear her. She is cruel as death.” 

| 44 But with all her cruelty she cannot sep»* 

J rate us, if we take advantage of this one oppoi* 
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tunity,” pleaded Hertford. “Now, the law is * which lost themselves in the gorgeous tints of 
with us, and no power can make our union < a small Persian carpet that covered it in tho 
illegal. But she has supreme power in her \ center, and trembled along the polished oak 
parliament—a few days may render her con- \ beyond like the dancing flames of a prism. The 
sent to a marriage of one who has the misfor- j sister of Hertford had arranged this room as 
tune of having royal blood in her veins neces- > a bower-room for the bride. Everything rick 
sary, and defiance of it is treason. Come with < and rare which her own sumptuous home could 
me to-night then, Katharine, a couple of hours l afford had been collected here, that nothing of 
will take us to London. Everything is ready. \ splendor or beauty should be wanting when the 
Before dawn we can return here, and, keeping 4 fair young wife was welcomed into her bus- 
our marriage secret, await events. If you ever Viand’s family. This welcome was all the more 
loved me, Katharine, consent to this.” \ ardent because of its privacy and the peril that 

8 he clung to him trembling, eager to go and < came with it. 
yet afraid. He circled her waist with bis arm !> Neither the gorgeous death of the sunset, the 
and drew her gently forward. \ rainbows that trembled, faipter and fainter, 

“It is our only course. Of all the hours in | around his feet, nor the crimson softness of the 
our two lives this is, perhaps, the only one that jj delicate ebony chairs, could long appease ilert- 
will insure our union. There is no hope from J ford’s impatience. He arose and paced the 
Elizabeth. Our two hearts must be sufficient \ floor. At last he opened the window and leaned 
to each other. Come, dear one, come.” \ out, searching the street through which he ex- 

8 he allowed him to lead her down to the river S pected her to come. A quick exclamation— 
and entered the boat. In a moment the light s a brightening of the wholo face followed bis 
craft was rushing up stream, with six stout men j first glance. She was coming through the soft 
dropping diamonds from their oars, and the 5 twilight, folded in the gray cloak which ho knew 
beautiful moon shining down upon them softly S so well, and walking swifily, as she always did 
as a mother’s smile broods over the sleeping l when her young heart began to beat loudly at 
child. • {the sight of that house. 

When they came back again, this pure light s “Bless her—bless her, bow swiftly she comes, 
had been quenched in the sky above them. The $ Dear bird, if her heart had wings, there w ould 
waters were like surging waves of ink, and the S be little need of bolts or men to guard our 
tired men beat slow time, dragging their oars $ doors.” 

wearily through this blackness. But Katharine l Katharine passed under the window while 
sat quietly, supported by the arms of her hus- S her husband was whispering these fond words 


band; for that night, for better for worse, they > 
had been married, and all the power of Queen ij 
Elizabeth could not undo the holy band that s 
made them man and wife. > 

_ i 

CHAPTER XVI. | 

The court went up to London, and, for a ^ 
time, the young couple were happy spite of the \ 
gloomy fears that sometimes beset them. Hert- \ 
ford had a sister^ in London, and at her house \ 
the husband and wife met often, as they be- J 
lieved, in security. But hate was vigilant, and \ 
the rejected husband of a character to give that $ 
evil passion free scope. > 

One day, just as the sun was setting, Hert- i 
ford sat dreamily waiting for the sound of those \ 
light footsteps which were always a sweet herald \ 
to the approach of bis wife. The last sunbeams \ 
streamed richly through the tall, narrow win- $ 
dows and flooded the room with golden bright- j 
ness. The pure crystal of these windows was | 
bordered with a belt of crimson, green, orange, j 
and purple, that oast rainbows across the floor, l 


to himself—looked np and tried to smile, but it 
was a frightened effGrt, and the beautiful face 
under that gray hood bad lost its bloom. 

“Something has happened—something has 
happened to frighten her,” he said, crossing 
eagerly toward the door. He paused, with one 
hand on the latch. Her foot was on the stairs. 
He could almost hear the beating of her heart. 
The door flew open, and she fluttered in like a 
wounded bird seeking a shelter. 

“Kate, my beloved, my pearl, my darling, 
darling wife,” cried the yonng husband, folding 
his arms softly around her, “what lias fright¬ 
ened you so? Why, bow pale you are.” 

She looked up, still panting for breath. 

“Oh! Hertford, I have seen him!” 

“Him! W r ho—that man?” 

“Yes, Herbert, close by, only one street from 
this. He knew me.” 

“What, so disguised?” 

“He came upon me suddenly; turning a cor¬ 
ner, my cloak brushed him. He seised it and 
drew back the hood.” 

“The dastard!” 
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I caught the hood with both hands and drew < 
it close, but there was a sneering laugh on his ■ 
face. Hertford, ho knew me, and in this dis- ; 
guise. Would I had never put it on.” \ 

“Nay, love, do not regret it. But for this j 
gray cloak, which seems the prettiest garb in 
life to me, many hours of happiness would have j 
been lost to us. It would not have been safe to j 
come so often openly.” ' j 

“But if he followed me?” j 

“He did not, child: I was searching the 
street from the moment you came in sight.” \ 
“Are you sure—quite sure?” j 

“Sure as I am that this gentle heart is beat¬ 
ing all too wildly. Come, love, come, we must ' 
not let this bad man break into our joy. Am I < 
not with you? Are you not mine?” She clung j 
to him trembling, yet with a smile in her eyes. ; 

“Ah, me! why should any one wish to sun-j 
der us? We never harmed anything in our 
lives,” murmured the bride, sorrowfully, and 
yet with a thrill of joy in her voice. lie kissed 
her tenderly, smoothing back the golden waves 
of her hair, with a caress in each motion. 

“Be content, love—be content. Am I not 
strong enough to defend my wife against this 
miscreant?” 

“ Ah ! I fear not him. His strength is nothing, 
but his tongue bites like a serpent.” 

“Let. it bite—we will not fear it.” 

“But the queen—what if he guess our secret 
and hint it to the queen?” 

“Well, what then? Elizabeth is a woman, 
and, rumor has it, not an unloving one. Her 
anger may be fierce, but not lasting.” 

“Alas! Hertford, I fear you know her not.” 
“As a princess, she was ever kind and ge¬ 
nial.” 


Hertford folded her to his heart. “That is 
my brave wife. Have courage and be hopeful; 
We will not always meet thus in secrecy and 
apprehension. The queen has been more than 
gracious to me of late. I do but look for a pro¬ 
pitious moment to tell her all.” 

“Hertford, be careful. I fear her.” 

“Beautiful coward!” 

“Oh! not yet, do not tell her yet! She will 
part us—I know she will part us.” 

“Nay, she has no power. Our marriage is 
a thousand times more legal than that of he* 
mother with King Harry.” 

“I know that—but 1 tell you, Hertford, the 
ambition of this woman is something awfulf 
She would not only be queen, but would uproot 
every branch and fibre of the family tree which 
does not spring from herself. With men she 
has some mercy—with women none!” 

“Why, Kate, how wise and bitter you have 
become.” 

She smiled mournfully, and, laying her cheek 
to his, murmured. “Doves peck and grow vigi¬ 
lant as hawks when their nests are threatened.” 

“But there is no need of all this fear. Nothing 
really has happened,” said Hertford, seating 
himself. “Come, sit down on this hassock at 
my feet, lady mine, and, with those sweet eyes 
looking into my heart, say again and again how 
much you love me.” 

“.So you promise me one thing?” 

“Well, child, what is that? Am I not your 
slave, heart and soul?” 

“My husband, my dear, dear husband—but 
no slave!” 

“My queen of hearts, speak on!” 

She half knelt, half sat upon the hassock of 
purple velvet, and rested her folded arms upon 


“As a princess, she was without power—de- £ his knee, 
pendent, Ijke meaner subjects, on the favor of “It kills me to ask it, Hertford; but I pray 
those who stood above her in claims of royalty, s you leave me.” 

But now her will is supreme, dominion has de- < “Leave you, Kate?” 

veloped all that was hidden in her character.” “Only for a time. This precious secret of 

14 Why, Kate/ does your heart repent? Are ^ ours cannot be kept forever, but let us guard it 
you regretting that we have dared to be happy j while we can. I pray you, husband, set forth 
without this haughty queen’s sanction?” 5 for France while you have the power; find some 

“Regretting, Hertford? oh ! no. I should not \ pretty house far away from all cities, where we 
do that, even if she sent me to the scaffold where < can dwell in peace, forgetting that such a spot 
our saintly Jane perished.” j as England ever existed.” 

“Nay, sweet wife, I am sure of that. It was \ “It is a bright dream,” said Hertford, stoop- 
&n idle question. Better far that we should die j ing to kiss her earnest face. “But could you 
together than live apart.” \ submit to a humble life like this? Remember 

‘•Yes, yes, far better,” she cried, eagerly. | that Henry the Seventh was your grandfather!” 
“After all, it is but death that Elizabeth can $ “I remember only that Hertford is my hus- 

deal to us. My gentle sister was only half an $ band. Say, will you go?” 

hour behind her husband, you know. What is $ “Yes, dear one, and at once, that we may- 

half an hour out of an eternity of love. ?” £ meet the sooner.” 
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“I know of a lovely dwelling on the banks of > self into a seat and allowed the burning tears 
the Garonne, in which, God helping us, we will to fill his eyes without hindrance, 
make our home.” j The fact that Lord Hertford had taken a sud- 

“And can it be obtained? Shall that sweet den journey to France caused little comment in 
•pot be our home?” asked the wife, with a glow \ the court. Content with the seeming obedience 
of rosy joy sweeping her face. | which had followed her commands, Elizabeth 

44 1 hope so. The noble exile that owns it is > gave slight heed to his movements, and, mis- 
now expecting his recall to England, and it will ^ taking Katharine's mournfulness for submission 
be vacant.” £ to her expressed will, she became more than 

Katharino clasped her hands blissfully. | usually gracious to her unhappy maid of honor. 

44 1 did not expect so much as this. Go at s But in those days a journey into the interior of 
•nee—go at once. Hertford, secure this Para- jj France was not taken in a week, and more than 
dise, then I will follow with our mother, and, ^ a month went by before Katharine had tidings 
from that safe home, send a humble message to I of her husband. He was then in Paris, but 
the queen, begging her forgiveness that we have i* would start for the valley of the Garonne at 
dared to be happy.” ^ once. 

He looked down upon her with wistful ten- $ One day Katharine went to the palace on the 
derness. i> Thames, where her mother lived in the seclti- 

“Oh! Kate, my heart misgives mo at the j; sion of her widowhood. In the bower-chamber, 
thought of leaving you here alone.” \ where they had suffered so much together. the 

44 Fear nothing for me. Hope will make me \ mother and child held a long conference, which 
brave as a lion and wise as a serpent. Tell me ’ was often interrupted by kisses and tears. From 
now when will you set forth?” > the first Lady JSutfolk had known of her daugh- 

44 There is a vessel below Greenwich, bound j ter’s marriage and sanctioned it, for, notwith- 
for France now.” $ standing the kingly blood in her veins, lier 

Katharine caught a quick breath, but she 7 womauliness had been kept sweet and pure 
would not give way to this weakness. The J from all thoughts of ambition. She knew Low 
•mile was faint tlpit quivered over her mouth, $ deeply her daughter loved, and, therefore, np- 
aml her locked hands trembled on his knee; ^proved of the step she had taken, fraught with 
but there was no sign of regret in her voice $ peril though it was. Two days after this iu/er- 
when she said, # $ view the duchess carne to court. Her mourning 

“Take passage in that vessel, though it sail ; garments were in gloomy contrast to the almost 
to-morrow.” s barbaric splendor of the place, and gloom with 

“Not so soon as that, by twenty-four hours J Elizabeth was always an offence. But even her 
•t least,’ he answered. “So this will not be a J heart was touched when a woman appeared in 
farewell. We shall meet again.” ^ the court, where she had once been a noble 

Now the tears held back so bravely rushed ^ ornament, so changed that she moved almost 
to her eyes. How precious these few hours s unrecognized among her old friends. There 
seemed!—how grateful she was that he could ^ was nothing in her worn face and gray hairs 
not leave her at once! £ to excite Elizabeth's envy. So she wa^ received 

“Now I must go,” she cried, starting up from £ with unusual graciousness, and, in right of lier 
the hassock; “see, it is quite dark, and I shall £ kinship, granted a private audience, 
be missed.” \ But the favor which this noble mother asked 

He, too, started up and held her close to his ^ was denied. The manner of this denial was 
heart, as if that wero to be a last parting. \ kind, even caressing, but not the less firm. 

“To-morrow at this hour—that will be our $ Elizabeth would not part with her favorite maid 
farewell. Keep up a brave heart till then!” j: of honor even for a week. Was not the Lady 
“l will, I will,” she sobbed. \ Katharine, her kinswoman, privileged to stand 

44 And—and—oh! Kate, I cannot part with ^ next her own person? Young, loo. and if nx 
you.” ^ so fair as some light gallants proclaimed her, 

44 Alas! you must.” ^ still an object for the ambition of any aspiring 

She gently forced herself from his arms, > man who might chance to please her fancy, 
kissed him with mournful calmness, and went ,* No, let the duchess, her good cousin, ask any- 
•way. He listened to the rustle of her dress s ! thing else, and it should be granted, but Lady 
•nd the tapping of her high-heeled shoes on Katharine must remain at her post, 
the stairs, holding the door open that the Inst | As for illness, she had not observed thmt 
faint sound might reach him; then threw him- 5 Katharine was drooping; but Dr. Dee, a man 
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of rare science, who sometimes prescribed for j 
herself, should inquire into her state at once. J 
If the art of man could restore the bloom she 5 
had lost, Dr. Dee would accomplish it. } 

So the poor duchess went home, smothered \ 
with soft words, but cruelly denied in her wish j 
to wrest her child from the perils that encom¬ 
passed her. Queen Elizabeth put her promise 
or her threat iuto force at once. 

On the very day that Dee was sent for in 
Katharine’s behalf. Lord Herbert bad a private 
interview with Cecil, whose keen eyes had a 
sinister gleam in them when he conducted the 
nobleman to the door of his study. 

“One word,” he said, arresting Herbert on 
the threshold. “You saw the ceremony with 
your own eyes?” 

“ With my own eyes. I followed them from 
Greenwich to the chapel door.” 

“And there was another witness?” 

••Yes, the bridegroom’s sister.” 

“ Aud no other?” 

“None.” 

“That is enough. You have done well, my 
lord. Have no fear that your revenge shall 
not be complete. Only keep silent, save when 
I desire you to speak. Punishment, say you? 
Why, man, it shall be disgrace as well. Think 
you her majesty will ever believe in a marriage, 
or admit it? You are th,o only witness-” 

“Except bis sister.” 

Cecil smiled—and, unconsciously, Herbert 
shuddered. 

Dr. Dee found his patient more than suffer¬ 
ing. Ilis presence struck her with terror, be 
could see it in the strain of her blue eyes, iu 
the nervous shrinking of her whole form. It 
was strange,never was there a step more 
cat-like, or a voice more silken. The man of 
science felt her pulse, asked a few gentle ques¬ 
tions, and departed softly as he had come. 

On his way out he went into Cecil’s cabinet, 
and heard from the statesman all that Lord 
Herbert bad revealed in that room scarcely an 
hour before. 

“There must be no witness living, when we 
tell the queen,” said Cecil. “And she must 
know it, with the least possible delay. I can 
give you twenty-four hours—no more.” 

. “It is a short time, but enough,” said Dee, 
quietly, “so I have means of admission.” 

“ Herbert lias an emissary in the house. There 
is genius in that man. Hate inspires him.” 

“So it gives me entrance to this lady’ s dwell¬ 
ing, I will ask no more. Yon may expect to 
hear from me,” said the doctor, pleasantly, “by 
to-morrow night, I think.” 


“I need not say be secret and cautious,” an¬ 
swered Cecil. “Not even the queen must guess 
at this.” 

The astrologer went away with an evil smile 
on his lips. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

“Madam, madam, were you twenty times % 
queen, this is false! Your ancestor and mine, 
Henry the Seventh, was not. more honorably 
married to Elizabeth of York, than I am to 
Lord Hertford!” 

Lady Katharine was standing in the midst of 
tho queen’s cabinet, erect, stately, and with the 
pride of a whole kingly line burning in her eyes. 
There was something so very resplendent in her 
beauty that even Elizabeth held her breath at 
she gazed, and for a moment forgot the wrath 
which such words were sure to kindle in her 
bosom. 

“Taunt me—imprison me—send me to tho 
scaffold, as your sister sent mine—but not even 
royal lips shall impugn my honor and I remain 
silent.” 

Elizabeth turned to her prime minister, who 
sat with both elbows leaning on a table, regard¬ 
ing the proud passion of this noble young crea¬ 
ture with a look of keen philosophical interest, 
as if she had been a bird fluttering in a net. 
Elizabeth started to her feet, tall, commanding, 
and heated with anger. 

“This bare-faced effrontery is beyond en¬ 
durance!” she cried, in a tierce, louib voice 
that rang through the cabinet, and even pene¬ 
trated the ante-room. “Wretch! those vile lip» 
should be burned with red-hot irons lor daring 
to namo the ancestor you have so foully dis¬ 
graced!” 

Katharine turned deadly white. All that wot 
womanly and modest recoiled from this un¬ 
seemly language, aud she looked at the queen 
in dumb anguish. When she spoke, it was in 4 
voice so low and husky that it seemed as if she 
were choking. 

“Madam, forbear. I have spoken only the 
truth, nor would have said so much, but that 
something dearer than life is at stake. I pray 
you send for my lord’s sister, she was present 
at our marriage.” 

Elizabeth glanced at Cecil. 

“Sdeath!” she exclaimed, “this is past en¬ 
durance! The wench knows this poor lady it 
dead.” 

“Dead—dead—dead!” cried Katharine, and 
the anguish in her voice thrilled even the un¬ 
feeling heart of Cecil. “Then am I, indeed, 
helpless. But, my lady, surely, surely, you will 
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Bend for my lord and husband, and let him say ^ 
if I am his wife or not, before you cast this n 
load of shame on a kinswoman, who never, in j 
thought or deed, did a disloyal act. Madam, j 
as you are a woman and a queen, do not brand j 
me thus without evidence.” \ 

“The froward malapert shall have her way,” \ 
tried Elizabeth, sitting down by the table and \ 
dashing her hand upon it till the rings with \ 
which it was loaded shivered and flamed out ^ 
under the violence. “We wiH appoint a com- J 
mission to investigate this matter. This re- ^ 
creant gentleman, who runs away and leaves \ 
his paramour to take the brunt of our just an- J 
ger, shall answer for his treason. My lord,” * 
she continued, turning to Cecil, “search out the J 
law for us. We would know what penalty is J 
meet for a subject that lures a lady of the blood j 
royal from her duty.” | 

Lady Katharine fell upon her knees. $ 

“Oh! madam, madam, I beseech, 1 entreat J 

you, cast not your royal displeasure on him— ^ 

on my husband! He was not in fault. In our J 

youth, when we were little children, this love J 

commenced, under the sanction of our parents, ^ 

as your highness may well remember. After j 

that—we were betrothed.” < 

. “And after that betrothal, under the self-J 

same authority, you were lawfully wedded to j 

Lord Herbert, the husband whom you have dis- ; 

honored.” i 

\ 

“No, no, he is not niy husband—never was— n 
never will be!” cried Katharine, wildly seizing ; 
the queen’s dress, driven almost mail by these ' 
tinqueculy taunts. “Oh! my queen, cousin, | 
lady, do not deal so hardly with me or him! \ 
Remember how long wo havo suffered, how deep j 
was the love that led us into the error you con- J 
demn!” | 

“Let go our skirts! The garments of a J 
maiden queen must not be soiled with unclean 
handling,” answered Elizabeth, snatching the ; 
crimson velvet of her dress from Katharine s j 
unconscious grasp. “Have wc not promised ; 
that this blot upon a royal house shall be in- ; 
quired into? A commission shall be appointed ; 
at once* Meantime wc have a cage for such : 
*vild birds as dare to fly beyond our bidding. > 
Robert Cecil, touch that bell and send for our ; 
captain of the guard.” ; 

Cecil rang the ennmeled bell, red with car- : 
buncles, and green with emeralds, that stood « 
upon her writing-table. Katharine arose now, : 
still and white, waiting for the next step with 
hushed breath. A page entered. The queen 
ppoke to him, sat down at her table, and wrote 
something on a Blip of paper, while Katharine , 


OF HONOR. 


watched the long, vigorous strokes of her pen 
with wild eyes She was alone with the bitterest 
enemy that ever hunted a poor creature to death, 
a wounded fawn in the very fangs of the hound. 
A man came in, bringing a clang of arms with 
him. Elizabeth reached out the paper she bad 
been writing, and pointed with her other hand 
to the pale figure of her victim. 

“Take a band of your men and conduct that 
young person to the Tower. This is your war¬ 
rant. Be in haste, good fellow, our presence 
must no longer be molested with her com¬ 
pany.” 

Without a word, or another look of expostu¬ 
lation, Katharine followed the captain out of 
the cabinet. Down the watery highway, which 
had borne so many noble creatures to their 
ruin, she was taken to the fortress where her 
sister had so lately perished. 

Elizabeth kept her word. A commission was 
appointed of her own choosing, subservient as 
a star-chamber council. Its members knew the 
royal wishes, and performed them with servile 
obedience. They decided that no marriage had 
been solemnized between Lord Hertford and 
Katharine Gray, and alas! with some show of 
justice; for though a public summons was put 
forth, calling on any witness of the marriage 
to come forward and proclaim it, none ap¬ 
peared. Hertford’s sister was dead, and the 
holy man who had performed the marriage rites 
lay in a meaner prison than the Tower, under* 
warrant issued by the prime minister. But one 
witness did appear—the brave, honorable n>sn 
who had so rashly mad© that poor, hunted lady 
his wife. On the third day of their sitting, just 
as the commissioners had arrived at their un¬ 
holy decision, a man all travel-scfl^d, and weary 
from many a sleepless night, came without cere¬ 
mony into their midst and boldly claimed the 
lady as his wife—nay, in bi$ hot indignation, 
Hertford threatened to demand her, if need 
was, from the queen herself. During the con¬ 
sternation which fell upon this mockery of a 
court, one of the commissioners crept out of 
the chamber and ran at full speed toward the 
queen’s palace. When he came out again.» 
company of her majesty’s guards followed and 
arrested Hertford, as ho stood like a lion at bay 
before the recreant court. 

* * * * * * * 

“Render up the key, son. I tell you. the 
sweetest and best lady that ever breathed fbe 
air of this place is pining to death within a 
stone’s throw of her husband.” 

It was old Kuchcl who spoke these words, 
aud her commands, when given in that roice, 
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the son had never yet found courage to dispute. 
He relinquished the key sullenly and moved 
away, muttering that, some time or other, these 
practices of the dame in her majesty's Tower 
would bring ruin with it. 

“Now take heed,” said the old woifian. “If 
you liud Lord Hertford’s cell empty, at any 
time, make no report. The warden will ask 
few questions.” 

“ Well, well, if he winks at it, I have naught 
to ftay,” answered the son, greatly relieved. 
“ But how did ye bring that about, mother?” 

Rachel seemed little disposed to answer ques- 
tionu; she slipped the massive key up her sleeve 
and went away, threading the corridors like a 
a fox. She unlocked the door of Lord Hert¬ 
ford’s dungeon. He turned in the gloom where 
he had been walking, and looked at her won- 
deringly. Why did that strange woman come 
to him ? Had she a message, one word of tidings 
from her? If so, he would fall upon his knees 
before her. 

“ Have you brought me news?” he demanded, 
eagerly; for there was something in the'old 
woman’s face, strange though it was, that made 
his heart leap. 

“I have done better than that,” answered 
Rachel. “A word from you, my lord, and I 
will take you out of this cell.” 

“Out ot this cell? Where—where?” 

“To one where your wife and child is wait¬ 
ing.” 

“My wife and child—my child! Oh! God of 
heaven, is this thing true? Old woman, have 
miue enemies sent you hither to mock mo? 
Sometimes they do such cruel things, I know.” 

“Louk in this face,” said Rachel. “Does it 
seem like tt^feof a mocker?” 

Hertford mu look at it keenly, then he spoke, 

“No. no, it is an honest face!” 

“Then you will not fear to follow it?” 

“Fear! No. If it were that of a fiend, the 
wild hope would lead me ou.” 

“Come then—but first a promise.” 

“I am ready—anything!” 

“I only ask a pledge that the means I give 
you to visit the lady shall not be used for 
escape.” 

“They shall not, good friend, I pledge my 
honor. Escape! Think you I would flee to 
Paradise, if its gates lay open, and leave her 
behind?” 

Rachel’s old eyes filled. “Come,” she said, 
“follow close, for the passages are dark.” 

He followed her, treading on air. Through 
corridors, along passages, and up a flight of 
stairs that coiled themselves like a serpent 


» around the inner walls of a tower, they went, 

; scarcely daring to breathe as they walked. At 
last Rachel paused, light came through the 

> chinks of a thick oaken door studded with iron, 
but fitted clumsily in its frame. A ke} turned’, 

s the door was pushed opeu, and there, in the 
5 astrologer’s chamber, like a she-eagle in her 
i nest, the young man found his wife—and oh! 

J what a swell of gladness lifted his heart as he 

> saw it—her child—his. She had expected him. 

■j It was through her sweet and piteous importu- 
j nity that old Rachel had been persuaded to 
^jeopardise her own safety and give the prisoners 
< this hour of joy. From the first sound of their 
j feet on the stairs she stood listening, with one 
5 hand on her heart, the other arm clasping .V.er 
j child not yet two months old. Hertford had 
|j been eager, ardent, a moment before, but now 

> his strength failed. He could not speak. IIxs 
jj heart seemed breaking with tenderness. Sub- 

lime self-abnegation! a mother could give up 
ji his first embrace to her child. It lay like a 
J dove in his bosom, moved only by the swell of 
5 a sensation so new and exquisite that the young 
£ father burst into tears. She had been crying 
!* all the time, but what heavenly smiles beamed 
J through those tears. Now she grew jealous of 
J the babe, and, lifting it daintily from his clasp- 
\ ing arms, hid it away in the cradle that stood in 
| a corner of the room, and came to him with her 
1 white hands extended, and the bloom of a hun- 

> dred kisses on her lips. 

That day the astrologer’s chamber was a 
Paradise. No one would have believed it within 
the walls of a prison. It was high up in the 
pure air of heaven, and through its narrow win¬ 
dows the sunshine came goldenly, for there was 
no necessity for iron bars, the heighth of the 
Tower was security enough. Old Rachel had 
managed to smuggle many articles of elegance 
and comfort into the room. She had brought 
that ebouy cradle, with its heavy carved work 
and linings of crimson satin, from the palace on 
the Thames. Infant kings had slept in it; but 
even then Katharine scarcely deemed it good 
enough for her prison-bom son. An easy-ehair 
stood by the cradle, into this she forced her hus¬ 
band, and then sat down at’his feet like a sub¬ 
ject doing homage. You would have thought by 
the smiles with which these two people looked 
around their dungeon that they had met in a 
palace. The impatient cry of the child, when it 
came at last, was delicious music to them. They 
were together once more, and all the tremen¬ 
dous power of Elizabeth could not make them 
unhappy, so long as they could wrest such hours 
as that from her tyranny. 
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At length Rachel came back, followed by s 
Mary, whose province it was to help Katharine \ 
in her care of the child. The day’s venture had 5 
been perilous to her, and she was loath to repeat i 
it; but who could have resisted the pleading $ 
tears of that young wife, her ardent entreaties? ) 
The warden had consented to this one inter- s 
view, so that he might seem to be ignorant of !• 
it. Would he prove thus lenient hereafter? > 
Rachel promised to dare the risk, and with that 
hope Hertford went back to the dreariness of :• 
his cell, happy. - •; 

So a year passed, and these young people *» 
forgot to grieve over their misfortunes, or re- $ 
gret their unjust imprisonment. The warden 
was blind. Had he found Hertford’s cell empty, < 
it is doubtful if he would have remarked it. j; 
Elizabeth might control the consciences of\* 
courts, but not a heart like his, or like that^ 
which beat in old Rachel's bosom. As for little $ 
Mary, she watched over them like a house dog, s 
and no servant was ever so faithful or so kind. s : 
But there is no Paradise to which the serpents ; 
of earth may not creep. During Mary’s reign, i 
the astrologer had found it impossible tolnitch 
evil plots, or study the firmament from his > 
tower chamber; but now that Cecil was his j. 
patron, the secret passage lay open again, s 
though Elizabeth’s frauk protection rendered ; 
its concealment almost unnecessary. 1 

One day when the air of London was close, J 
and his desire for occult study strong, this dan- $ 
gcrous man bethought him that the astrologer’s j 
tower was far from the city smoke and lifted \ 
high into the pure air, through which he might \ 
drink in the mystic language of the stars with- * 


out hindrance. He went down the Thames by 
water, obtained ready admittance to the para¬ 
pets, and was soon creeping upward along the 
private passage, through which be bad many a 
time dragged himself, like a snake, to mate him¬ 
self with* the stars. When he reached a level 
with the tower chamber, the sound of voice* 
arrested him just as he was opening the secret 
door. He paused and listened. There wa« a 
chink in the panel through which a thread 
light fell across the passage. To this chink !u 
bent those sharp, murderous eyes and listened 
greedily. 

That night, when all was still in the prisot. 
a panel in that tower chamber slid softly int* 
the wall and a shadowy figure stole across the 
room, which was dimly lighted by a few ember* 
that glowed on the hearth. A cup of spiced 
wine stood upon the hearth, for Katharine had 
not been well, and old Rachel had prepared this 
warm drink to quench her feverish thirst at 
night. The astrologer knelt down on the hearth, 
took a small box from his bosom, rolled a por¬ 
tion of its contents between his fingers a mo¬ 
ment, and dropped a tiny pellet into the cup. 
Then he stole out again, closing the secret door 
with noiseless caution. 

The next day, a courier rode from the Tower 
toward the queen's palace, bearing a message 
that threw the whole court into consternation. 

Lady Katharine Gray had died suddenly at 
night-time in her prison ebamher. 

Lord Hertford was released at once from his 
unjust confinement, and at once left England 
with his child, a broken-hearted man. 

Tub End. 


NO ONE’S DARLING. 

BT SUSIE E. BARBER. 


Out on the battle-field, gory and chill, $ 

Out where the rain of the shell aud shot 
All day hud been filling, the night came down, $ 

And gloomy darkness shrouded the spot. £ 

Clone by a bank. wbei*e the bullets fell thick, > 

Rattling like hail-stones over the ground, 5 

"Wounded and dying, u soldier boy l;iy, 5 

And hia pillow was only a mound > 

Of the fresh turned earth where a shell ploughed docp, £ 
As It moved with u murderous power. I 

Then ‘two* silent aud still: the breeze** sigh, < 

Makir.g more sad the midnight hour. ? 

Ghastly and p ile, with his dark eyo« elosed, > 

Ilia pale ltauds moving in deadly pain; s 

And no one to kneel by !ii> side and pray, < 

No oue to call him to life again. > 


With no ono to brush from his boyish brow 
Tke tangled misses of nut-brown hair; 

With no one to waft to the Fpfrit-Land 
His new-born soul ou the wings of prayer. 

With no one to watch and to wait his return. 
With tear-wet eyes and heartfelt pain; 

With no one to mourn, as the months go hv, 
And the soldier boy no’er comes again. 

Over his grave place the small wooden slab. 
Carve out the words with a throb of pain: 

44 No one’s darling is slumbering here;’’ 

Homeless, orphaned. u<> friend can he claim. 

But in the Summer Land angels uwnit him. 
Desiring a crown for tint victories w*m: 

No more a str inger, friendless, and orphaned. 
Cull it a blessing that earth-life is done. 
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a cloak of *black velvet, trimmed with heavy jj 
chenille fringe and lined with white silk. The \ 
third is a dress of gray poplin and paletot of \ 
heavy cloth of the color of the dress. Both dress i 
and paletot are trimmed with gimp and fringe. | 

We also give a very beautiful walking dress: j 
that is the bat and bodice, the skirt being merely * 
a plain, full one: it is singularly stylish. ? 

In the front of the number we give various S 
patterns for the new style coat bodies, muslin ^ 
bodies, capes, etc., etc. We add here a low J 
body, and give, at the end of this article, a £ 
white body, both very new and elegant. f 



LOW BOOT. 



WHITE BODT. 




VARIETIES IN MARKING. 
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LOUIS XV. PALETOT AND WAISTCOAT. 


BT IUILT H. MAT. 



In the front of the number we give a full- J At the bottom of these three portions of the 

length engraving of the Louis XV. Paletot and > pattern four inches must be added to obtain the 

Waistcoat y one of the most fashionable (perhaps j proper dimensions, 
the most fashionable) out-of-door coBtumes for 5 No. 4. Slice vi or Palktot. 
this winter. We now give here two diagrams, \ No. 6 . Front or Waistcoat. 

for cutting out the Paletot and Waistcoat: one | No. 6. Back or Waistcoat, drawn at the 

on this page and one on the next. ! waist behind, and composed simply of silk 

No. 1. Front or Palktot. J lining. This back must not come so low down 

No. 2. Back or Palktot. \ on the hips as the front part; the sides end 

No. 8. Sidk-Pikck or Back or Palktot. * nearly at the waist. * 

44 * 
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MAGENTA AND WHITE LAMP OR 


„SE MAT. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 


Materials. —A round wooden frame with 
one ounce of 4-thread Berlin wool of the 
brightest possible shade of magenta; half-ounce 
of white wool the same thickness; a netting- 
oeedle. Procure the wool in half-ounce skeins, 
as thereby much joining is Baved, and wind it 
round the pegs of the frame in the same man¬ 
ner as shown in our sketch—namely: two rows 
of magenta, and one of white alternately. Cross 
these in the same manner, so that the white 
come# to the white, and allow for each winding 
eight double or sixteen single rows of wool. 


i j %ite it in squares by 

When the wool is wound, uilC . , . . . u 

.. , , 4 ’ ^a-stitch with single 

making a strong knotted oros^L . , . 

«•* , ... 1U . j%ied on the wrong 

white wool, this wool being cari ^L ^ ^ ^ 0J1 ^ 

side from one stitch to the otheK _ „/ 

purpose « 

netting-needle being used for thmj ^ maL 
holding sufficient wool to complet fringe, 
Take the mat off the frame, and ad<W . - n t j, € 
which is sewn just over the loops nXL TOr ^ 
foundation of the mat. We will 
explain how this fringe is made. DotHf ^ 
piece of wool four yards long, loop tbisl^ 
four sets of loops (it can bo done verj dQiL 
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over the fingers,) and sew the looped wool se- * which hide the edge of the mat, and at the same 
curely to the mat, using strong thread for the \ time make a pretty finish to it. A single trial 
purpose. The last or smallest set of loop# are i will, we are sure, enable any of our intelligent 
then threaded and drawn across the other loops ' workers to accomplish this. 


TOILET-BOX FOR BRUSH AND COMB. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This very useful and pretty ornament for the > quilted with blue and trimmed with Mallne lfibe. 
toilet-table is easily made, and capable of many j To make the box: First procure one of the 
variations, both in material and color. Some ^ common baskeUknife trays, take out the divi- 
are quite expensive, being made of silk quilted \ sion in the center, cover the basket neatly with 
in diamond in contrasting colors, and elabor- \ a piece of white muslin (inside and outside,) 
Btcly trimmed with lace and ribbon. We have j over this sew the covering of quilted silk, which 
seen one for a bridal gift made of white silk, l should have a half-sheet of wadding quilted in 
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it, as it improves the appearance of the quilting. ^ quilled ribbon. For the handles: Cover some 
Gaither* the lace and dispose of it around the ^ wire ribbon, and trim with the ribbon same as 
upper edge as seen in the design. Quill a one { above—in the center fasten a pretty group of 
and a half-inch ribbon and place above the frill, 5; artificial flowers or a bow of ribbon. To make 
laying flat upon the upper edge. 5 a cheaper ^nd more useful box: Cover first with 

For the top: Take a piece of the stiffest paste- J pink or blue muslin, and over that dotted Subs 
board that can be procured, cut exactly the i or lace, and use a worked muslin frill; triia 
shape of the bottom of the tray, cover on both \ with ribbon or a little Swiss ruffle, gathered a 
sides with the quilted silk, and trim with the *the center, in plaoe of the ribbon. - 


LADY'S VELVET SLIPPER. 



BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The Velvet Slipper is, perhaps, the most ele j tinned in a changed form, so as to vary the dr 
gant and luxurious of all the various sorts now 1; sign on the front of the slipper. The end?i 
in fashion. The one which we are describing \ the braid must be passed through the vefrct 
is in violet velvet, ornamented with a mixture $ and secured on the under side. The light*? 
of maize-color braid, and a pattern in chains J pattern is worked in the chain-stitch, vwi&f 
stitch executed in maize-color crochet silk. The s maize-color crochet silk. This Slipper wouM 
serpentine lines are in the braid, being also con- ^ make a pretty Christmas gift. 
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ALGERIAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



As tikis style of work is now becoming very t with stiff muslin to keep it firm, and, when 
fashionable, and will be extensively used for ' finished, this lining may be cut away, leaving it 
ornamenting winter robes, shawls, and circular J only under the part embroidered, 
capes, wo give a pattern suitable for border for j The slanting lines of the lattice-pattern are 
a jacket or tunic. s formed of coarse crimson Maltese silk, carried 

Cashmere, Llama, or alpaca, are the mate- \ from one edge to the other, using Walker’s 
rials on which the embroidery is executed, and : Elliptic-eyed needles No. 4; these lines are 
part of the pattern may be worked with a ; attached to the cashmere by a small stitch 
sewing-machine, if preferred. The colors are jj worked at each crossing with gold or black 
generally very bright and effective; if the ma- > silk, and over this two longer stitches are made 
terial be black, the whole of the pattern, with j to form the small cross. 

the exception of the pines, should be worked ; The Flntr-dc-lis edge is composed of two rows 
with crimson and gold silk; or, if the dress is > of chain-stitch, worked with gold-color silk of a 
composed of magenta, then blaok and gold silk jj finer quality than the crosslines; between these 
should be substituted. > two rows French knots are worked with crim- 

Before working, the cashmere must be lined \ son silk, also of a finer quality. Tho rounds 
Vol. XLVI—28 453 
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IMPERIAL L O U N G I N G-C A P. 


between the fleur-de-lis are of crimson. The < color or black silk, and each part divided bj 
edge at the lower part is worked to corres- \ these lines is filled with long-stitch embroidery, 
pond. \ using a different oolor for each space. Two 

Thb Pines. —The whole of the black outline j shades of green, blue, claret, and white fine 
should be in chain-stitch, worked with gold- ' Maltese silk may be used. 


IMPERIAL LOUNGIN G-C A P- 



The Imperial Lounging-Cap possesses a very , silk braids of different colors. A violet braid 
Oriental appearance when seen complete. It : on the crimson velvet, and a crimson braid on 
is composed of six portions of velvet in two j the violet velvet, has a very rich effect. A long 
alternate colors, a rich violet and dark crimson. \ silk tassel made of the two colors, interspersed 
The scroll, which appears black in the illustra- > with gold, is fastened at the top, and bangs 
tion, is formed of narrow black ribbon velvet, \ down the side of the cap. This would make a 
with a gold thread at each edge. The design J very pretty Christmas, New-Year's, or birth- 
may be braided in narrow gold braid, or two day gift for a gentleman. 


INITIALS. 
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GENTLEMAN'S NECK-T^E IN BRIOCHE KNITTING. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Two skeins of black; three 
skeins of brown and white partridge, and three 


skeins of magenta, mauve or claret, double 
Berlin wool; a pair of knitting-needles No. 3. 

Commence with the black wool, cast on 
twenty-six stitches. 

1st Row.—Black, bring the wool in front of 
the needle, slip the first stitch, then knit the 
next stitch plain; continue to bring the wool 
forward, slip one and knit one to the end of the 
row. This row forms the foundation and is not 
to be repeated* # 

2nd Row.—Bring the wool in front, slip one, 
then knit the two stitches which cross together; 
repeat to the end. All the rows are now the 
same. 

Work three rows more as the second row, 
still using the black wool; join on the partridge 
wool. Every two rows form one link or chain 
in depth. 

Work four rows with the partridge wool, then 
ten rows the same, using the magenta or mauve 
wool. Work four rows with the partridge wool. 
These four stripes form one pattern. 

Commence again with the black, work six 
rows as before, and then repeat the partridge 
and magenta stripes until the required length 
is made. Cast off*. 

The Fringe. —Cut the magenta and part¬ 
ridge wools in lengths of eight inches, take 
three of these pieces, and with a crochet needle 
loop them into a link of the knitting, bringing 
the ends through the loop and then drawing 
them tight. Continue the same along both ends. 

We recommend this for a present for the 
holidays. 


SPECTACLE-CASE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give a design ^ should be left open. Three yards of gold braid 
for a Spectacle-Case, which would make a good will be required for this design, and half a yard 
Christmas gift to an old person. The materials \ of gold cord, rather fine. The outline in the 
for this Spectacle-Case may be of rich purple \ engraving marks the exact size of the Speo- 
velvet, braided with gold on both sides, made <! tacle-Case when made. To work gold braiding 
pp over thin cardboard, lined with purple silk, ^ perfectly, every stitch should be a fine back 
«md finished off with a gold cord—not braid—$ stitch, and number about eight stitches to an 
sewn round the edge. Only the angular end \ inch-. 
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EDITOR’S T\BLE. 

‘ \ 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ? “DnuAyoR a Soldier.”— The following fine poem is bj 

I “ Peterson” TOR 1866. Tex Cheapest of ths First-Class 0eor 6 e I ^Boker. It is in memory of Gen rhilip Kemey, 
Magazines.—W e call attention to the Prospectus for 1865, s w ^° wa * September 1st, 
to be found on the cover. It will be seen, that, notwith- < ‘*lo 80 his eyes: his work 1* done! 

•tiuvling th. enormous mlrnnce in tho price of paper, we \ 

continue to furnish “Poterson,” to single subscribers, at 4 jjLj m ^ n> 0 r kiss of woman? 

two dollars A tsar, though all the other magazines have < 'Lay him low, lay him low, 

greatly increased thoir prices. 

It has been necessary, however, slightly to add to our i Ky 

terms to clubs. But we still ftumish “Peterson” vastly? t .. 

cheaper than any other first-class ladies’ magazine is fur- \ Proved^’ truth^fy his'endeavor; 

nished. Two persons, joining together, can have “Peter- s Let him nIW) in solemn right, 

son” for $1.60 each, which is lower than we ever offered it, | Sleep for&r and forever. 

,{to 80 small a club) even in the best of time*. But, in thi. jj In’tho^th^n.m! 

case, we give no premium to tho person getting up the < What eh*e he? he cannot know: 

club. The only clubs which are entitled to premiums, are \ Lay biklow! 

clubs of eight, at $1.60, for each subscriber, or of fourteen^ y c ld him in bis gentry’s stars, 

at $1.43 for each subscriber. < Roll the drum lad lire the volley! 

Elsewhere we gire emno notice, .bowing what the public | ^What^d^h^cW^g follyt 

Lay him low,\uy him low. 

In the clover * the Snow I 
What caros ho tyi© cannot know: 

Lay him low! v 

Leave him to God’s watting eye. 

Trust him to the bandMiat made him. 
Mortal love weeps idly by: 

God alone has power to 4d him. 

Lay him low, lay faimlow, 

In the clover or the smwl 
What cares be? he can tot know: 

Lay him low!” 


nd tho press think of “Peterson.” The fashion depart- s 


!ment is admitted, by all conversant with such matters, to s In the clover ^ the Snow! 

jexcel that of any cotemporary. The arrangements aro £ cannot know: 

'such that all patterns are received in advance. Other | ^ v 

continually publieh feahiou. a. new which w. *■«£fKttabZlrifeS 23. him. 

have published months before. The latest Paris, London, > Mortal love weeps idly by: 

Philadelphia, and New York fashions are faithfully re- > God alone has power to M him. 

ported, every month, in “Peterson.” s Lav him low, lay himlow, 

Tlio original stories in “Peterson” have been considered, ? What cares he? he cansot know: 

for years, superior to those to be found In other ladies’ > Lay him low!” 

magazines. Our list of oi^ginal contributors is unrivaled: < - 

and such first-class writers as Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank 5 «Best and Cheapest.”—T he newspaper jress is 
Lee Benedict, and the author of “The Second Life,” write > monR M to this being the best and cheapest of the no£> 
exclusively for us. While retaining the best of these con- < z | n06 gayg the Dowagiac (Hfich.) Republican:—“A# 
tributors, all new writers of acknowledged ability are ij a i Wftyf the first before Its readers, so It la alway* mh«*i» 
added, thus keeping “Peterson” always fresh. point 0 f excellence.” SAys the Dansvflle (N. Y.) A«iTw- 

Now is the time to get up clubs I Everybody will sub- j; tiger:—“This unrivaled Magazine is the cheapest now j-ub* 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- \ i^bed ” Says the De Rafter (N. Y.) News:—“Thi* i* b? 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. ^ a] i mettn8 the cheapest and best Ladies* Magazine m Avr- 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, ^ r jca.” gay 8 tlie Stevens Point (Wis.) Pinery* We do c< 
jgrati--. if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you £ goe bow any lady can be without it: it is at once the »*< 

■need not injure your own copy. Don't lose a moment! •! coin pi e te, as it is the cheapest, and attractive Magazine f 

1 ^ the kind.” Says the Kingston (N. Y.) Press Patterns'* 

A New Premium Engrswino.—T housands of our friends ^ Ladies’ National Magazine is received—fine, fancy, te-*- 

have already earned the “ Bunyan mezzotints ” by getting || re ,ting and usofnl—the cheapest Ladies' periodical in 
up clubs, and would now prefor something different. Wei; United States.” Says the Troy (Pa.) Times:—** 
tiave, therefore, had a new premium plate, of the same size ^ ^ now the only monthly which baa not raisad its terns 
As the “Banyans,” prepared, at great cost, and offor it, s un( j er the late prices of material and labor. SobscrS^ * J 
gratis, to persons entitled to a premium for 1865. This \ once f or Peterson before the price of subscription w " 
plate is from a drawing by the celebrated Dorley, and re- j yf e l, ave hundreds of similar notices. We quote the* rv** 
presents Washington bidding farewell to his officers, at < f or ^he sake of satisfying old subscribers, far they atre*«ij 
Now York, at the closo of the War of Independence. It is > k now all about “Peterson’s,” but that others wl*» tu T * 
engraved in the first style of art, and is copy-righted, so \ ne ver seen this Magazine (if there are any such) may 
that it can be had nowhere else except from ns. We fur- j bow unanimous is the voice of the preas as to th»b*iw ^ 
nish it, post-paid, for two dollars. But to any person get- ^ cheapest and beet of the magazine*. 

iing up a club of eight or fourteen, and preferring it to the ^ » - 

Bunyans,” we will send a copy, as we have said, gratis. I *« Waiting tor Fathre.**— A charming pi c t ure , 

Those who like the “Bunyans” best, can still have either \ tells its own story. Both this and the title-page, w ' 
of those flno mezzotints, if they say so; but where no s are very good. But the two steel engravings, wWn - 
preference is stated, we shall presume the “Washington,” < B hftll givo, as usual, in the January number, wiB be 
as the newest, is desired. Every family, indeed, ought to J fl ner . i n gp ite of the advance in paper and nil eChK 
have a copy of this superb engraving, in order to frame and ^ rial, this Magazine will continue to be as elegant a* ’ 
^ang it up in the parlor. For two dollars, remember, we s — - 

Will forward a copy of it, post-paid. Or, by getting up a { Kindness to Children .—Govern young children l 
club for “ Poterson,” of eight or fourteen, you can secure a ^ ness rather than by force. The rod may be naesmar? 
eopy of tho “ Washington” gratis. times, but love Is far mors potent generally. 
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Esadimo as an Amusement. — It is a mistake to think that cookery. Thu*} receipts were particularly valuable, be- 
all reading, which is not directly instructive, is useless. i cause every oue lie*l been tented, and only copied into her 
People should read for amusement sometimes. We would v book when found to be superior to all others. Much of the 
Tnther see a child reading fairy tales than doing mischief. < reputation of her tablo was owing, indeed, to these receipt*. 
▲ husband is better employed, at home, over the trashiest J; Aware of these facts, we purchased the right of printing 
novel, than if he was at a club, or a tavern. Many a woman s the receipts in this Magazine, and they accordingly ap- 
ftnda relief from care in reading the simplest story. Play, > pearod in our pages a year or two ago. Tho copy-right of 
even in oar reading, is wise. | the entire series was subsequently bought by T. B. Peterson 

— § A Brothers, who have now issued the receipts in a hand- 

Two Klbgant little Volumes, for Ladies, ore just pub- \ some volume, under the title of “Peterson’s New Cook- 
liahed by Messrs. J. R. Tilton A Co^ Boston. Price, each, \ Book.” After this statement, it is hardly necessary to add. 
$2.00, illustrated in style of their “ Art Recreations.” “ Wax ^ that we consider the collection, on the whole, the best to be 
Viewers, how to make them, with new methods of Sheeting- \ had, at any price. The volume is neatly printed. 

Wax, Modeling Fruit,” etc., “Skeleton Leaves and Phan- 5 
tom Flowers. A complete and practical treatise on the pro- \ 

Auction of these beautiful transformations; also, directions j 
for preserving natural flowers in their fresh beauty.” 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and the 
East. By W. P. FMridge. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Harper rf Brothers.— This is really the best guide-book 
for persons intending to travel through Qreat Britain, Ire¬ 
land, Franco, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Sicily, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, or Sweden. It contains, by wav of illustration. 


Oue Colored Pattern. —Another of our superb colored 

pattern*. These embellishments, in consequence of the x M 

^ } Denmark, or bwoden. It contains, by wav of illustration, 

great rise in colorod inks, cost ns nearly four times as much n .. . . . , , * , 

* , _ * , ‘ . A . , 'a railroad map corrected up to 1864, and a map embracing 

as before the war. Yet, as we have promised to give them, i , . , . . ,, . . . ® 

.... * ’s colored routes of travel in the above countries. Tins is the 

we keep our word: and we shall give them, handsomer than \ ... , .... 

, , „ .. „ , , , \ third edition. Bound in leuther, in pocket-book form, 

ever, in 1806 also. No other Magazine, remember, has them \ 

^ \ Life of Jean Paul Frederick Bidder, Compiled from 

- \ Various Sources. Preceded by hit Autobiography. By 

Everything that is Wanted.—T he Panora(Iowa) News v Lhra Buckminster Lee. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Tick nor <t 
m nf thl.M»Mi M %j* it- am ' Field *.—This is the third edition of this work, the first 

having appeared twenty-two years ago. It is now reprinted 


•ays of this Magazine:—“Its fashion-plates are pronounced 
by the ladies to be absolutely faultless. There is no pe¬ 
riodical published in the world that combines more of the 
essential requisites to meet the wants of all classes. To 
the lady readers of the News we say, subscribe for Peter- 


in a style to match “Titan,” “ Levano,” and the other writ¬ 
ings of Richter, which Messrs. Tick nor A Fields have pub¬ 
lished. The book is one of the greatest intermit, even to 
^ those not familiar with Jean PhuI: while to his admirers, 

- \ it is invaluable. Part of it is an autobiography. 

Ant Person who Lotrs Flowers, can have the moet i Marble. Isle, Legends of the Bound Table and other Poems. 
beautiful bloom the year round, without the usual disap- J By Sadie Bridges. 1 vol., *24 mo. Philadu: J. B. Lippin- 
polntment, if they will study Mr. Rand’s new book called J cottd Cb.—It is fitting that these graceful poems should be 
“Flowers for the Parlor and Garden.” It is published j printed in the very elegant little volume In which they ap- 
by Messrs. J. K. Tilton A Co., Boston, in the elegant style , pear. We had hoped to quote one or two as specimens of 
peculiar to their publications, fully illustrated. Price,$3.00. S the rest; but our limited space, this month, forbids it. We 

- • must content ourselves, therefore, with mentioning “The 

Our Patterns and Fashion-Plates.—T he Logan (0.) Sen- j Poet’s Wife,” “The Tomb in Aventlcum,” “The Legend of 
tinel saye:—“Peterson’s Magazine comes to ns laden with * Errol,” “Past, Present, and Future,” “After the Battle,” 
the choicest gems of literature und art. The patterns and v “ Legends of the Round Table,” and “ Marble Isle.” 
fa.hi.m-pl.HM in every number nr. worth the RUhcription i; ^ chfMer A „ m , , ^ Mmo ricW 

price of the periodical one year. J rf 'Fields .-This anonytnons novel exhibits remarkable 

_ „ T " . , ' power. It has the very great merit—a rare one In these 

Do Your Duty.—W hatever happens, do your duty. To , s j , . . . , ...... 

, A , 7 7 i days—of not being a sensation story: and yet the interest 

be able to look back, in after years, and know that you s . „ . , , , - . , . . 

. , V , * , 7 v is well sustained, and frequently, indeed, becomes absorbing, 

have done right, will be worth more to you than anything s mv „ . . , ,, ,,, , .. - 

^ 7 7 ® j! The contrasts betweon Emily Chester and Max Crumpton 

_ > are forcibly brought out,aud on these it Is, and not on mere 

What is Truk Economt-Sats a dollar or two on a new * ^idenUl events, that the tragedy of the novel turns. The 

dress, in order to take a Magazine, in which you will learn \ &athor writ< * w,th hi « h uim *- Wbo 8he? 
how to save, during a year, ten times as ninch, and yet look \ dipt. Horace. By Sophie May. 1 vol., 24 wo. Boston: 
better dressed thau if you had not token it. < Lee d Shepard. —A capital book for little boys. The hero, 

- J; Capt. Horace, is by no uieanA perfect, but he is brave and 

Tnz Favorite Magazine.—T he Ithaca (N. Y.) Democrat ^ kind, and scorns a lie. The author of this pleasant story 
says:—“This 
opinion. 


is our favorite Magazine.” A universal v has written several other excellent tale-, of a similar eho- 


’ and 


meter, which she calls “The Little Purdy Series,” 

——* \ which also are published by Lee A Shepard. 

0»« of THE Grratmt CHARM of» womnn I. good-tompor. A><lrer and Bearer. By Culhbert Bede. 1 vol., 12 

rtrlTit “ n0,hlDg N ° COraetiC A-«o York: fi.rfeton.-TI.ta ta n Im.W which we enn really 

? recommend ns lioing a very superior oue of Its kind. It is 
w/yrr^ArArry.,,,.,,.^,...,^ a love talo, full of character howover, sj-m kling, humorous 

\ and vivacious. Nuraeraus racy illustrations, from designs 
‘REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. \ by the author, embellish the pages. This is the same writer 

Peterson's New Cook-Book; or, Useful and Practiced Bo- j to wbom we owe thot “Verdant Green.” 

ceiptt for the. Housewife <md the Uninitiated 1 rol., 12 wo. J Eran Dale. 1 vol., 12 wo. Boston: A. Williams & Co .— 
Philada: T. B. Peter ton <t Brothers .—A few years ago, a A novel bv nn ononymons author, the scene laid in New 
lady mt Philadelphia, who had excelled as a housekeeper, s England, the mural gxnl, the conclusion happy. The book 
died, leaving behind her a manuscript book of receipts in ^ is very handsomely printed. 
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Crusoe? s Island; a Ramble in the footsteps of Alexander 
Selkirk. With Sketches of Adventure in California and 
Washoe. By J. Ross Browne. 1 vol.,V2mo. New York: 
Harper St Brothers. —These sketches aro written in the 
raciest style of that racy writer J. Ross Browne. They are 
illustrated, also, with engravings, generally humorous ones, 
done in the best style of wood-cuts. The book is a good 
antidote for low spirits. 

The Cliff-Climl*ers. By Capt. Nayne Reid. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor <t Fields. —Mayne Reid has been called 
the prince of writers for lioys: and the title is well de¬ 
served. The present work is not only interesting in itself, 
but will also be popular, because it is n sequel to his “ Plant- 
Hunters.” It is published uniformly with “The Forest 
Exiles,” “The Desert Home,” and other books of his. 

Essays on Social Subjects from the Saturday Review. 
1 r of., 12 mo. Boston: Tick nor d Fields. — The Saturday 
Review is the most brilliant journal published in England, 
and these essays are among the most brilliant ever printed 
in its columns. We are glad, therefore, to seo them repub¬ 
lished, especially in so neat a form. Poople of culture will 
And them delightful reading. 

Lindisfarn Chase. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 roZ., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper d Brothers. —This is a story of more 
thau ordinary merit. The author, wo believe, is a brother 
of Anthony Trollope, the popular English novelist. The 
book is neatly bound in cloth. 

The Haunted Tower. By Miss Ellen Wood. 1 vol., 8 m. 
Phihida: T. B. FUerson d Brothers. —A story of the sen¬ 
sation sc) 10)1, as the name imports. A cheap edition. 

The Suppressed Bool: About Slavery. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
Y*>rl : Carleton .—This work was written and stereotyped in 
1857, but has been withhold until the present time. 

The Winthrops. .1 Novel. 1 vol., 12 tno. New York: 
Ctrl ton. —A novel by an anonymous author. We may, per¬ 
haps, give an opinion of it, next month. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

How to Dress Healthily.—' Thin shoes and tight-lacing 
have had their day. A few women torture and kill them¬ 
selves, in theso days, as their grandmothers did; but they 
are now very few. Other habits remain, however, or have 
grown up, which are only less injurious. We think we 
may do good by referring to some of these. The first thing 
which needs to be dune i*, to lessen the size of the ridicn- 
londy largo hoop* which still^ontinue too much in fashion, 
and which make it necessary to put so extravagant a quan-. 
tity of material into skirts and everything else worn over 
them. There is not a siuglo thing to bo said in favor of 
hoops of this nbsurd size: and the Austrian empress is right 
in trying to drive them out of use. They are very ugly, 
and they take up so mu U sp ice a* to bo very inconvenient, 
both to the wearers and every oue around them. Leaving 
g«**l taste out of the question, kind feeling alone ought to 
put an end to this stupid fashion, which makes our dress a 
nuisance iu every railway carriage, omnibus, and pew, and 
all other places where the sitting-room is small. The ouly 
reason sufficient to justify us. even in wearing any h«x>ps 
at all. is that they throw off the skirts from the laxly, and 
ao leave it free in walking. This is certainly a very great 
advantage; for the fatigue of walking is noarly doubled 
when at every step a weight of several ]x>unds in the shape 
of skirts has to he pushed forward, as is the cose when 
hi-ops are not worn. This one advantage is alone, in many 
cn*es great enough to counterbalance all the disadvantages 
of hoops, und to make it desirable to wear them. Another 
groat advantage in them is, that they make it possible to 
wear fewer petticoats than used to be worn before they 
came again into fashion. Several thick, heavy petticoats 


s were then required in order to conceal the outline of tbs 
' figure as much as is considered necessary. It was in those 
v days no uncommon thing for young women to wear five, 
s six, or oven seven petticoats, oue of which was often mad* 
J; of heavy moreen, and another of thick, starched, corded 
^ muslin. This muss of petticoats was not only very injurious 
’’ because of its weight, but also because it, being gathered 
J; closely together at the waist, gave the lower parts of the 
^ body much more clothing than the other parts of the frame, 
<J and so kept it very unhealthily warm. With hoops, bow- 
/ ever, two thin, light petticoats are sufficient for all rcsiua- 
l able purjHXjo*. But ail the advantages of the hooped ml 
i may be secured without luving it nearly so large as it ■ 
jj generally worn now. The hoops should be only just Urge 
enough to keep the skirts out from the limbs in walling. 
When they are larger.than this, they become as absurd u 
they are ugly and inconvenient. When the hoops are w<*r 
^ small, much less fullness is, of course, needed in the petti* 

> coats and dress skirts, the weight of which is thus greatly 
\ diminished. The petticoats may be still further lightened 
^ by “goring” them, so as to Icavo only just enough fullness 
<; at the top to hang easily over the hoops. Then, of course, 
^ no more petticoats should be worn than are abncdutelj ne» 
s cessary. Ouly one over the hoops, and a very thin, light 
\ one under them, should be worn. Their great uxe in giving 
*> freedom in taking exercise is, of course, in a great measure 
s destroyed when heavy petticoats are worn under them, 
j; They should themselves, too, be as light as pebble. The 
\ thick, cheap ones are so injuriously heavy that it is very 
v false oconomy to buy them. A skeleton-skirt made of very 
£ thin, light, flexible steel is the best. It should be lined on 
£ both sides for ubout twelve inches at the bottom, to pre- 
f vent the hoops from catching to scrapers, omnibux-etep^ 
S and similar things. Very serious accidents have happened 

< through neglect of this precaution. It is not well, however, 

> to line the skeleton-skirt all the way up, as this adds un- 
j* necessarily to its weight. Not only may we lessen ths 

< weight of our clothing by potting less fullness into petti- 
i> coats und dress-skirts, but also by choosing lighter mute- 

rials for them. Many of the “reps,” “droguets** liuseys, 
£ and other materials now used for dresses and pettici»t8, are 
^ very much too heavy; there is no need whatever to wear 
s them, for there is on abundance of materials which are 
very light in weight, and yet dark enough to look season- 
j* able in autumn and winter. 


s’ HORTICULTURAL, 

i; Hyacinths in-Doors. —There are four ways of cultivating 
jj hyacinths in-doors—namely, by placing them in mess, in 
s water, iu sand, or in earth; of these we always find wad 
the best, and most certain to produce pretty and equally 
v flowering groups. In filling the bowl or dish (wc use c«a- 
in on clay dishes, like wide, shallow flower-pots, suiting the 
I* fdzo to the dimensions of any ornamental object we devire 
£ to place our group iu when ready for the draw ing-roc«n) 
< with sand, take care to raise it a little in the center, placing 
? there a bulb of the double polyanthus narcissus, then group 
j round it three or five hyacinths of different colors, fill up 
V the spaces between with Due Vau Thai tulips, then fill the 

> vacant portion with crocus, snowdrop, and soil la, pushing 
jj each bulb firmly into the saud, which must, as soon as filled, 
^ bo carefully damped; one way to effect this thoroughly, 

> and without danger In displacing the bulbs, is by ins- 
\ mersiug it in a pail of water’ for a few minutes. Having 

> thus planted your bulbs, you must be careful to keep th# 
saud quite damp, and, when the blooin begins to shew, 

s water with tepid water. What is called bottom heat by 
S gardeners, materially assists the bulb in throwing up a fins 
\ spike of bloom, and where there is a consorvatory. you can 
s easily manage this by plactug the vase, when the flowers 
s are budding, upon the stones above the hot pipes, tuing 4m 
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regard not to suffer a sudden check in temperature when ^ present to the eye a rich brown complexion, remove them, 
they are removed to the drawing-room. In writing of the s and serve them up with mashed potatoes, in hot plates, 
grouping of bulbs, we should observe that the beauty of ^ Oyster Sauce .—The oysters are to be bearded and scalded, 

each group may be greatly enhanced by the way iu which £ then strain the liquor, and thicken it with a little flour 
the different sorts of colors ore massed, bearing always in £ and butter, adding lemon-juice in small quantity, and a few 
mind that the higher flowers, such as the narcissus and $ tableepooufuls of cream; heat the oysters well in this mix- 
hyacinth, must stand in the center. Those who prefer ^ ture, but do not let them boil; some persons add spices in 
growing hyacinths singly, and iu water, ought to mention $ making oyster sauce, in which case it must be left longer 


this IHct when purchasing, os some sorts are more suitable 
for this style of cultivation. Fill your glass with ruin 
water, not spring or hard water, and place the bulb so that 
the base will Just touch the surface; keep it in a cool, d:y, 
and dark place until the roots are about a third down tho 
glass, then take the glass out, put into the water a small 
bit of charcoal, as a purifier, and do not change the water 
unless it becomes offensive, in which cose, while changing, 
be carefal not to disturb the roots. Opaque glasses are the 
best, as they do not betray the state of the water, and also 
on account of the way in which the roots shrink from the 
light. 

Vases, glasses, and dishes of every shape and quality, can 
be procured at hardware shops, and, where money is no 
object, of course every degree of taste or whim can here 
be gratified; but where the contrary is the case, there are 
many methods and contrivances by which the extra ex¬ 
pense may be avoided. Our plan, as we said before, is to 
rise red clay dishes of the same material as common flower¬ 
pots; these are about four and a half or five inches in depth, 
ond eight or nine across, that size exactly corresponding 
with an old family punch-bowl, into whose capacious bosom 
we transfer dish after dish, sis the blooms succeed each 
other, filling up all the corners, and covering the earth with 
green moss. From this It will be gathered that many ap¬ 
parently only ornamental articles of furniture may bo made 
useful. 


> on the fire, simmering gently, but never being allowed to 
$ boil. 

OMELETS. 

A Cheat Omelet .—It is necessary to have a very small 
frying-pan to bare good omelets, for if a large one is used, 
s the ingredients will spread over It and become thin; and 
s another rule to observe Is, that omelets should bo fried only 
I; on one side. Use from flvo to ten eggs, according to the 
s sized dish required; break them up singly and carefully, 
s each on$ to bo well and separately beaten or whisked; add 
^ to them grated Parmesan cheese—the quantity must be re- 
^ gulated according to the number of eggs used—three ouuces 
s go to four eggs; 8Alt and pepper to the taste. Dissolve in a 
I; small, clean frying-pan two or thiee ounces of butter, pour 
•1 in the ingredients, and os soon as tho omelet is well risen 
£ and appeara quite firm, slide it carefully on to a hot dish, 
j; and do not let It stand beforo serving. From five to seven 
minutes will be sufficient to cook it, provided there bo a 
s* clear, brisk fire. 

French Omelets.—Omelettes aux Jlnes Herltes .—Break 
s eight eggs in a stewpan, to which add » teaspoonful of 
p very finely chopped eschalots, one of chopped parsley, a 
!* half one of salt, a pinch of pepper, and three large table- 
s spoonfuls of cream; beat them well together, then put two 
s ounces of butter in an omelet pan, stand it over a sharp 
fire, ami, as soon as the butter is sufficiently hot, pour in the 
£ eggs; stir them round quickly until delicately set, shake 
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Every receijd in this cook-boo,has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

OYSTERS. 

Oysters Etiquette .—Procuro two dozen oysters. Hove 
them opened and throw them in a clean basin or soup- 
plate. Take a small bunch of parsley chopped quite small, 
a little raw lemon rind ditto, half a nutmeg grated, and the 
crumb of a stale French roll, also grated: let the latter be 
well mixed together, adding one drachm of cayenne pepper. 
Have #t hand the yelks of three fresh eggs, beaten up into 
a fluid; dip the oysters separately Into tho eggs, and roll 
them in the crumb of tho foaf until the whole of them are 


i; the pan round, then leave it a moment to color tho omelet, 
** hold the pan in a slanting position, turn it on to your dish, 
< und serve it immediately. It must not be too much done. 

J; Omelette Ordinaire .—Beat the yelks and the whites of 
<» four eggs together, with a tablespoonful of milk, and a little 
^ salt and pepper, and fry os above directed. 

$ Omelette Sucree .—The same os the above, on which, how- 
£ ever, powdered sugar is to be strewed, and croes-iuurks 
\ afterward made over it with a hot iron, 
jj CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS, ETC. 

■j Plum*Pudding—No. 1.—One ounce of candied lomon- 
s peel, one ounce of onuige-peel, six ounces of raisins, six 
!j ounces of currants, six ounces of best beef suet, six ounces 
;* of flour, six ounces of sngar, two eggs, a pint of milk, a 
small nutmeg, and a teospoonful of salt. Stone the raisins, 
pick, wash, and dry the currants, chop the suet extremely 


encased in a bread coating or covering. Put a quarter of a ^ flue, put them, with the lemon and orange-peel finely 
pound of good buter into a Dutch oven, setting it before a £ sliced, all together in your large dish for mixing, odd the 
brisk fire until the former Is fully meltod, arranging your flour and sugar, ond grate tho nutmeg over all. Then beat 
oysters on the tray of the oven at your convenience. Keep $ up your eggs, and stir tho milk gently into them. With 
tho oysters continually turned until they assume a per- ^ this liquid wet all the other ingredient*; flour well a strong 
fectly brown, crusty appcarauce. When fully baked, serve ' pudding-cloth, and, when you have thoroughly mixed your 
them up with a plate of bread and butter, cut thin, and use > pudding materials, so that All is perfectly blended, and, 
salt at discretion. A stick of celery oaten with them adds s taking care not to make them too wet or to leave ti^pm too 
greatly to the relish the fish impart upon this occasion. n ary, put your pudding into the cloth, tie it tightly, and boil 
Oyster Fritters .—Have ready at hand a strong batter, !; in a large pot five or six hours, taking care that the water 
consisting of flour, wator, and three fresh eggs well beaten boils ere the pudding is pnt in, and tl*t it is kept on a 
up with it. Take one dozen of oysters, fresh from the tub s quick boil during the whole time of cooking, and also that 
they are In, open them over a clean basin, so as to save the ^ the pot is replenished with boiling water, as it frequently 
briny Juice that pertains to the fish. Add to them a salt- requires to be. 

spoonful of cayenne, a wholo nutmeg grated, and a little ^ Plum-Pudding — No. 2.—One pound of best muscatel 
salt; throw them into the batter, stirring it well round, i» raisins, carefully stoned and chopped a little on the board; 
until they are fully intermixed with the latter. Be pro- > one pound of currants, washed and picked; quarter of a 
Tided with a pan over a moderate fire, and fry the butter pound of candied lemon-peel; quarter of a pound of candied 
with the fish in it, in three distinct proportions, with a > citron; quarter of a pound of sweet almonds, blanched aud 
good share of sweet bntter. When both sides of the fritters * chopped fine; one pound of suet, picked and chopped fine; 
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half & pound of flour; half a pound of biscuit powder; one s - 
pound and a quarter of sugar; nutmeg and mixed spices to s 
tasto; half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; eight eggs s 
well beaten; a gill of old nle. Then t&ko a little milk in a ^ 
saucepan and put into it half a pod of vanillo. Let it sim- s 
mer on the hob, with the lid closed, until the pod is quite !> 
Si ft. Take out the pod and mince it small with a sharp J; 
knife, and put it into a mortar with a little of the milk, \ 
aud bray it until reduced to a paste, which return to the s 
milk and pour into the pudding. Just licforo putting tho > 
pudding on, give it a good stir, and mix in a full quartern s 
of good brandy. Boil it for eight hours. < 

Pie-Crust. —For Meat Pies. Take one pound of dried ^ 
flour, and rub into it six ounces of lard, six ouuces of butler, ' 
a small quantity of salt, aud a small half-teaspoonful of £ 
baking powder. Mix all those ingredients well together, ^ 
and then use as much wator as will make them into a nice s 
stiff paste. Roll it out, let it stand for about ten minutes, s 
and then roll it once more before pitting it on the meat. $ 
The pic should be baked in a moderately quick oven. For > 
Fruit Pies.—Take one pound of dried flour, and one pound s 
of butter well squeezed in a cleau cloth, to get the salt out. J; 
Break the butter with your fingers among the flour, as * 
flue us possible, and then with a little cold water mix into I, 
a tolerably stiff paste. Gently roll it, passing the roller in £ 
one direction only—from you. After this, lightly fold it s 
over, and set it aside for a quarter of an hour in a cool ^ 
place; then repeat the rolling in the same manner, and let £ 
it stand another quarter of an hour. This is to be repeated * 
once more. Be suro to handle it as little ;ts possible, and to c 
keep it cool. Rako in a quick oven. ' s 

Tt > Make Miner-Meat. —Take two pounds of raisins, stone s 
them well; two pounds of lwof suet, finely chopped up: two ^ 
pounds and a half of well-cleaned currants; two pounds of £ 
apples, pared and cored; two pounds of brown sugar; three- 
quartern of a pound of candied lemon and citron: tho grated 'i 
rinds of two good-sized lemons; one grated nutmeg; half s 
an ounce of salt; one terwpoonful of pounded ginger; half-; 
that quantity of pounded mace; half a pint of the best I; 
brandy, and half a pint of sherry. These ingredients must v 
all lu* minced separately, and well mixed with each other, £ 
before the brandy and wine are added. Those who like £ 
meat introduced into their mincc-ineut should add to tho 
above quantity of fruit, ono pound of cither unsalted ox- < 
tongue, boiled tender, or tlic undercut of a sirloin of beef. 
The mince-moat should be kept in close-covered jars, and s' 
should be made some days before it is required for use. s 
Cattle Pudding*. —Two eggs In tho shell, their woight in J; 
butter, flour, and white sugar each. Put the butter in a pan s 
before the fire till half molted, then beat into a cream. > 
Beat tho yelks and whites of the eggs together for ten J; 
minutes; mix gently with the butter, add tho sugar, and \ 
then the flour by degrees, with a very little nutmeg and !; 
grated lemon-peel. Put it into five or six cups; half fill n 
them, and bake in a slow oven about half an hour. \ 

Mi net- Meat without Meat. —One pound of hard apples, cut \ 
small, one pound of currants, half a pound of shred raisins, \ 
half-pound of beef suet, quarter of a pound of moist sugar, j; 
one ounce of lemon and citron-peel, quarter of an ounce of t 
cinnau^pn, one drachm of tuaco, the rind of % lemon grated, \ 
one glass of brandy, and two glasses of sherry. s 

% CAKES, ETC. ^ 

Ginger Biscuit*. —Rub half a pound of fresh butter into s 
two pounds of fine flour, add half a pound of sifted sugar, ^ 
and throe ounces of pounded ginger. Bent up the yelk of 
three eggs, and take a little milk, with whicli make tho ; 
above ingredients into a paste. Knead it all well together 
and roil it out extremely thin, then cut it into the form of ^ 
round biscuits with a paste-cutter. Bake them in a slow ; 
oven until crisp, taking care that they ore a pale browu s 
color. ? 


Scotch Christinas Bun. —Take four pounds of raisins, 
stoned; two pounds and a half of currants, well cleaned 
and dried; half a pound of almonds, blanched; a quarter of 
a pound ef candied lemon-peel, and a quarter-pound not 
candied, both cut small; of pounded cloves, allspice, cinna¬ 
mon, ginger, half an ounce each; four pounds of flour, and 
tweuty-two ounces of butter. Then rub the butter with 
the flour till well mixed together; add a little warm water 
and a quarter of a pint of fresh, good yeast, and work it 
into a light, smooth paste, to form the sheet or case, ;tod 
lay it aside; with the rest work up tho fruit, sweetmeats, 
aud spices; make it into a round form, like a cheese. K -U 
out the sheet of pAste, lay the bun in the center, and gather 
it all round, closing it at the bottom, by wetting the edges 
of the paste and cutting it so as to be quite flat. Turn it 
up and run a wire or small skewer through from the top to 
the bottom, every here and there, and prick the top with a 
fork. Double and flour a sheet of stout paper, and lav the 
bun upon it; bind a piece round the sides, also doubled and 
floured, to keep the bun in a proper shape. Bake It in a 
moderate oven. 

G<yjd Plum-Chke .—One pound and a half of butter, beaten 
to a cream, and three-quarters of a pound of sugar, finely 
powdered; these must be beaten together until white aud 
smooth; take six eggs, the whites and yelks to be beaten 
separately; when the whites are beaten to a stiff snow, and 
ready to put to tho cake, mix in the yelks, then add them 
to tho butter; beat it enough to mix them; add to it one 
pound of flour and one j>ound of currants; do not beat it 
too much alter you put in the flour; let tt stand in a cold 
place for two hours; bake it for about an hour ami a half. 

Short Bread. —Hub one pound of butter and twelve ounces 
of finely powdered loaf-sugar into two pounds of flour; with 
the hand make it into stiff paste, with four eggs; cut it into 
round or square colics; piuch the edges, and stick slices of 
candied lemon-peel and some caraway comfits on the top; 
then bike them on iron plates, in a warm oven. 

Griddle Cuke. —A very uicc cake can be produced by rub¬ 
bing some butter into flour, as you would for pie-crust, >11- 
ing it about half an inch thick, and baking on a quick 
griddle. These cakes should be opened and buttered hot 
like muffins. 

WINTER DRINKS. 

To Make Bishop. —Procure a large, ripe, sound lemon, 
pierce the wmo in various parts, aud rub into the peel ns 
much ponnded white loaf-sugar as will abetract a sufficiency 
of tho essential spirit of tho rind into it. Introduce into 
each puncture a spice-clove, and lay the lemon in a bowL 
Have, ready at hand, on tho side of tho fire, a quart of the 
best port-wine, scalding hot; pour the same into tb«^ bowl, 
over the lemon, adding sugar to your taste, and crown the 
bow l with the whites of half a dozen eggs, whipped up into 
a consistent froth. 

Milk Punch. —Pare a lemon very fine, and put it to two 
quarts of milk and half a pound of sugar. When it boils, 
take out tho lemon and remove the milk from the fire. 
Whisk up two eggs with half a pint of milk, and stir it 
slowly to the cooling fluid. Put in & pint of rum and half 
a pint of brandy. Strain and bottlo. 

Mulled Ginger Wine. —Boil to one wineglaasful and a 
half of water, a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon. **ro« 
slightly bruised ginger, and some cloves, with three ounces 
of fine sugar, until they form a thick syrup, which must 
not bo allowed to burn. Pour in one pint of ginger wine, 
and stir it gently until it is on the point of boiling: then 
serve immediately. The yelk ol four fresh eggs stirred into 
the mixture will be considered (by some, at least) an im¬ 
provement. 

RECEIPTS FOR INVALIDS. 

Remedy for Rheumatism and Toothache. —Six parts of 
sal volatile and three of laudanum, mixed. Apply to tho 
tooth with lint. 
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Spermaceti OintmenL —This is a cooling and healing olnt- ^ sweeping the borrowed dime into it, and, robbing them a 

men! for wounds. Take a quarter of an ounce of white ^ little while together in your hands, you throw them both 

wax and half an ounce of spermaceti (which is a hard, \ on the table. 

white material,) and put them in a small basin with two l Magic Circle. —Tou tell a person you will place him in 

ounces of almond oil. Place the basin by the side of the j; the center of a room, and draw a circle of chalk round him, 
flro till the wax and spermaceti are dissolved. When cold, \ which shall not exceed three feet in diameter, yet out of 
the ointment is ready for use. This is an article which it I; which he shall not be able to leap, though his legs shall be 
is also much better to make than to purchase. When you > perfectly free. When the party has exhausted his in¬ 
make it yourself you know that it has no irritating or in- ( genuity in trying to discover by what means you can pre- 
ferior materials in it. < vent his accomplishing so seemingly easy a task, you ask 

Warming Bed*. —Take a long stone quart bottle, let it be s him if he will try, and on his assenting, you bring kim into 
filled with boiling hot water, with a good cork; wrap it up < the middle of the room, and, having requested him to but- 
in two or three folds of flannel or woolen cloth; this dono, c ton his coat tightly, you draw, with a piece of chalk, a circle 
about half an hour before bed-time, introduce it between \ round his waist, outside his coat, and tell him to jump out 
the sheets at the foot of the bed. This mode of warming ^ of it! • 

the iuterior of beds about the feet is far more pleasant and !; It will greatly improve this trick if the person be blind- 
healthy than by coals in warming-pans, the effluvia of which 1 folded, as he will not be aware of the mode of performing 
is unhealthy. The water thus bottled (in a clean bottle) \ it till the bandage is removed, provided his attention be 
will be found to retain its heat till the next morning. £ diverted while you are druwing the line round him. 

Method of Stopping Blood. —If an important part bo 5 
severely wounded, such as any part of the arms, legs, \ r^j-^*^***^.-**.---*.-*****^ 

thighs, etc., attended with a profuse discharge of blood, $ 

compression, until a surgeon arrives, should be made by s PARLOR AMUSEMENTS, 

the bystanders, in the following manner, by rneaus of a | Christmas Game —There are many Christmas games in 
bandage, gai ter, or handkerchief; viz: tie it loosely round ^ which forfeita are imposed. One of the best we know is 
the limb, npd introduce a piece of stick, sufficiently strong s Turning the Trencher. To play this, tlioro should be one 
for the purposo, about a foot long, and twist the bandage seat less than the number of players, ull of whom should 
round, tight enough to check the discharge. ij be numbered, and not called out by name, as was the old 

A Sure Cure for Colds. —New-laid egg, well beaten; dos- > fashion. The numbers are not so easily recognized as the 

sertspoonful of fine oatmeal, dessortspoonful of moist sugar; s names, and more forfeits are obtained. A forfeit is made 
little powdered ginger; little salt; half an ounce of fresh ^ every time a player, whose number has been called at the 
butter. All mixed well together. Pour on half a pint, or > time the trencher was spun, fails to take it up before it 
rather more, of boiling water, gontly stirring quickly all s “settles down,” the spinuer runuiug to tho vacant seat,and 
the time to prevent curdling. To be taken at bed-time until i the other spinning the tronchcr again, and calling anothor 
the cold is removed. ^ number. “Twilight” and “double twilight” may also be 

Chilblaiiu. —Moiateu common dry starch with cold water \ called, when everybody has to change seats once or twice 
to the consistence of paste, with which poultice the parts ^ while the trencher spins, and uuy one left standing when 
affected on goiug to bed, and remove in the morning. A ^ it settles has to pay a forfeit. Those forfeits are cried when 
few applications will effect a cure, whether the chilblains \ a good number has been obtained. For this purpose an in- 
be brokon or not. This Is a perfectly clean remedy, and \ genious lady is selected to order what shall be done by 

without.smell. 5 the gentlemen. Of course she is not nllowed to know to 

Remedy for a Relaxed Sore Throat. —Two pennyworth of \ whom the forfeit belongs. Some ladies are very clever at 
•age put in a jug, and half a pint of boiling water poured ^ forfeit-crying, and will impose all sorts of severe penalties 
on it to mako sage tea. Strain and put it in a bottle, then s and absurd actions upon gentlemen; but they generally 
add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and oue of honey. Shake s take their revenge in crying the ladies' share of forfeits, 
it up well. It is a very pleasant and cooling drink. Or: — i 
Gargle with port-wine. > 

ff a TW-Toaglll of tho best French brandy MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 

add a pennyworth of pounded camphor. Take a few drops 5 

on a lump of sugar before going to bed. Suffer the sugar j 70 stain ^thcr &<***•—'Those pleasing hues of yel- 
to dissolve of itself in the mouth. \ low . brown, or tan color, are readily imparted to leather 

For a Relaxed Uvula.—Tho uvula is the division at the J gloves, by this simple processSteep saffron in soft, boil- 


back of the throat, near the root of the tonguo. A few \ in S w:tU * r f °r twelve hours; then, having sowed up tho tops 
drops of eau-de-cologne on a lump of sugar twice a day. \ of the S love *> to P ruvent the dye from staining the insides. 
The spirit must be genuine. J wet tUem ovor with a e P on S« dl PP« d »»*<>liquid. The 

For a Chapped A**»n.-Put a large teaspoonful ot honey i quantity of saffron, as well as of water, depends on how 
Into the basin of water intended for washing yourself: > much d >’ e ma y be wanted ’ and thelr rolative proportions 

i on the depth of color required. A common teacup will 
< contain quite sufficient in quantity for a single pair of 
J gloves. 

FIRESIDE RECREATIONS. s Bronze for Bras *.—Take one ounce of muriate of ara- 

To Rub Ojte Dime ixto Two.—Rreviously wet a dime j monio, half an ounce of alum, and a quarter of an ounce 
slightly, and stick it to the under edge of a table (without \ of arsenic, dissolved in a pint of strong vinegar. This will 
a cover) at the place where you are sitting. You then bor- ? make a good bronze for brass work. 

row a dime from one of the company, and, tucking up your < Wrinkled Silk. —To mnkc silk, which has been wrinkled 
sleeves very high, and opening your fingers to show that \ and “tumbled,” appear exactly like new:—Sponge it on 
you have not another concealed, rub it quickly backward ^ the surface with a weak solution of gum-arabic or white 
and forward on tho table, with your right hand, holding 5 glue, and iron it on the wrong side. 

your left under the edge of the table to catch it. After two j Cure for a Cough. —A patient, who, for nearly two months, 
or three feigned unsuccessful attempts to accomplish your j could not pass a night In quiet without largo doses of laud- 
object, you loosen the concealed dimo with tho tips of the j iinum, has been cured of a most harassing cough by suet 
fingers of the left hand, at the same time that you are i boiled in milk. 
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FASHIONS FOE DECEMBER. 


Crystalixed Chimney Ornament ».—Select a crooked twig too; the drew should always. In cut or trimming, approach 
of white or black thorn; wrap some loose wool or cotton ;> the prorailing style. 

round the branches, and tie it on with worsted. Suspend \ Skirts for house wear are made shorter in front and si 
this in a basin or deep Jar. Dissolve two pounds of alum l the sides than formerly, but with very long trains at the 
in a quart of boiling min water, and pour it over the twig. > back. They are also sewn on to the bodies so as to brief 
Allow it to stand twelve hours. Wire baskets may be covered j; every frill at the bock, but plain in front, 
in the same way. ^ The Loopkd-up Skirts, with a richly trimmed petticoat, 

^ ____ v _ __5 are, of course, still the most worn for walking, and we tope 

s they may always remain the fashion. 

FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. ;> The Coat Sleeve continues to be worn, particnbrlyfv 

Fig. i.—House Dress or Figured Green Silk. —It has £ walking drosses and in thick materials. These are nads 
two skirts, tho nppor one falling away from the front, and more dressy, however, by retaining the shape of the oat 
trimmed with bands of green velvet and fringe. The body ^ sleeve, but puffing the material lengthwise. The kag, 
and sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the skirt. j> banging sleev*», wi i the close-fitting sleeve under it, ii 
Fig. ii.—Carriage Dress of Crimson Silk, trimmed with ^ boing made for occasions when a richer toilet is detinUe. 
black lace aud gimp. $ Petticoats and Drawers are now made of red flan&d ia- 

Fio. in.— House Dress op Maiee-Colored Alpaca, braided ;> stead of white, and are embroidered in silk or zephyr of tbs 
In black and purple. The bodice has a wide coat basque at i; same color. 

the back. ^ Paletots partially fit the figure and are not very long. 

Fig. iv.—Walking Dress and Paletot of Gray Poplin, a few have been made to fasten down the back, but ttey 
trimmed with blue velvet ribbon quilled, and narrow block \ are not popufchC Dark-blue, violet, and the numerous 
gimp. Bows of wide blue velvot arc put at tho seams of | shades of g 'j .jnth, are all used for these paletots, 
the paletot. Gray felt hat and blue plume. 5 Bonnets are quite small, slightly depressed over the fort 

Fig. v.— House Dress of Fawn-Colored Silk, trimmed ^ head and have very small capes. Drawn bonnets of velvet, 
with black velvet and embroidery in black silk and jet > terry velvet and silk, are the fashion, with a large single 

S frosted flower on them. Some few are quilted with jet 
Fio. vi. — House Dress op White Alpaca, trimmed with < beads at the corner of each diamond. A great deal of tolls 
block lace and black velvet. J; fo about the face, which is very becoming if relieved 

Fig. vii.—Carriage Dress of Black and White Plaid \ by some bright color. 

Poplin.— The fo)ttom of tho skirt is ent ib small Vandykes, \ Head-Dresses are mostly in the WatUau, style. Tbs 
above which are four rows of hlack velvet. Body of white $ burns a la Russe, which have made so many of .mr beHa 
alpaca, trimmed with black velvet. ^ look jike those huge horned caterpillars, are no longer worn. 

General Remarks.— Many of the new silks and poplins ? The hair Is crimped and banded loosely back from the fort- 
are stripe*!, in the former broad satin and silk stripes arc ^ hoad, or worn in small ringlets. 

woven alternately. Kmbroidered and brocaded silks ai o > pLO WKia nre arranged in small bunches and tufts for the 
again coming into fashion, bnt are too expensive to be > bair, and placed on the head in the style the meet becomifig 
much worn. Self-colored silks require more trimming than to the wearer, 
those just dcscribod, and lace, gimp, velvet, chenille fringe, >, 
and quantities of large buttons are used for this purpose, i; 

They ore also trimmed with bauds and rolls of silk of a £ 

contrasting color, as pearl-gray with a light bine, dark ^ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S FA 8 IIION 8 . 
gray with crimson, blue with black or white, etc. $ Fig. i.— Knickerbocker Dress of Blue Cashmere for a 

Dresses Scalloped and Vandykkd around the edge are ^ little boy. The ..dee of the pants, jacket, and vest, are 
very generally worn. This is an economical plan, as less s trimmed with black braid. 

trimming is thus required. Sometimes the scallops and i; Fio. n.— Eveninq Drees op White Spotted Mbsun for a 
Vandykes aro arranged to appear like a second skirt, and *> young lady. This dress is simple, as all young ladies’ 
the dress is plain at the edge, or has a plaited ruffle on ^ dresses should be. The body has a slight fullness at ihe 
which the Vandykes foil. > waist, and has a low bodice or ceinture, sash and loops for 

For Morning Dresses and in washing material the seal- ^ the top of tho sleeves of gay plaid silk, 

lops arc worked in colored cotton manufactured expressly £ Fig. iu. — Dress op Black and Gat-Striped Cashmere 
for tho purpose; otherwise they are hound with ribbon of £ for a lltt e girl. The bottom of tho dress is trimmed with 
some contrasting color. Trimmings of a different tint from a Mack velvet. Colleen Bawn cloak of red cloth, trimmed 
the dress are decidedly in favor, aud likely to continue so. 5 with black velvet. The capo, which ia cut to foil very fall 
Worsted braid is also much used for ntoruing dresses. £ at the back, is ornamented with a large block velvet rceetta 

Suokt, Loose Jackets, like the skirt, are worn with morn- § Gray felt hat, trimmed with black velvet, 
ing dresses, and the dress for this time of the day cannot £ Fig. rv — Dress op Strel-Colorkd Popux for a little girL 
be Ukj simple. £ The skirt, body, short sleeves, and sash, are trimmed with 

Black Silk Dresses are proftwely trimmed with jet beads 5 black velvet, 
and velvet, and some are embroidered iu block silk and jet. <> General Remarks. —Almost every description of teikt 
Coat Bodices are the fashion just now, and tho waist-< worn by grown-up persons is made on a reduced scale for 

bands, with buckles fastened behind, are worn over them. ^ little girls, and most of them look very pretty. We will 

This ia an exceedingly unbecoming fashion, except to a describe two of these Juvenile costumes which are remark- 
youthful or very slender figure. ^ ably stylish and elegant. One costume is of (-riitusm and 

Black Velvet Coats and Bodices of various shapes are j* white striped poil de chevre . The bottom of the skirt is 
popular, for though the .material is expensive at first, the ^ trimmed with seven rows of mohair braid (the bright*** 
one garment can be worn with uuy number of skirts. If ^ possible crimson,) and the bodice is trimmed to correwpowL 
it is made in the coat style, a white silk or any contrasting \ This has a long coat-shaped tail. In place of the bodice, a 
colored vest win be worn under it, or it can fit tho figure white foulard chemisette, with mother-of-pearl butwi*, 
closely and button from the waist up. !) might be worn. In this case a crimson su*b, tied behuri, 

Plain Waists with moderate basques, or no basques at shonld complete tho toilet. Another pretty dr«*ss con-est* 
all, are still retained by tlioso who do not wish to bo lu the < of a white alpaca spotted with bine, with a skirt loops* 
extreme of on eccentric fashion, and these are the majority, > over a blue and white striped silk petticoat. 
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